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THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  ARBITRATION 


AT 


GENEVA, 
JUN  E     15,     18  7  3 


1  c 


June  10, 1872. 

S£R :  ^We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  the  argament  prepared 
bj  OS  as  counsel  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that,  in  pursuance  of 
Article  V  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  it  may  be  presented  in  their  be- 
half to  tbe  tribunal  of  arbitration  constituted  by  that  treaty. 
We  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servants, 

0.  CUSHIKG. 
WM.  M.  EVAETS. 
M.  E.  WAITE. 

J.  O.  Bancroft  Davis,  Esq., 

Agent  of  the  United  States. 


ARGUMENT. 


I. -INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  it  is  provided  that, 
*'  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  party,  within  two  Ar,«mentpr..eat. 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  de-  JlJJiSS^f'Trilll 
livery  of  the  counter  case  on  both  sides,  to  deliver  in  dnpli-  •'  w„hi«ton. 
cate  to  each  of  the  said  arbitrators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party 
a  written  or  printed  argument,  showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  government  relies." 

The  undersigned  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  prepare,  and  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  agent  of  that  Government,  the  argument  on  its  part,  contemplated 
hy  this  article  of  the  treaty,  in  order  to  its  submission  to  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  as  in  said  article  is  provided. 

In  execution  of  this  duty,  thus  intrusted  to  them  by  their  Govern- 
ment, they  respectfully  present  the  following  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  conformed  to  the  requirements,  in  this  respect,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  under  which  it  is  submitted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  argument  in  the  due  order  of  its  presenta- 
tion and  development,  we  may  be  permitted,  with  some  advantage  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  precise  service  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
render  to  the  arbitrators,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duty  which  they  have  undertaken,  to  point  out  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  two  contending  nations,  which  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  tribunal. 

In  tbe  Case  of  the  Government  of  the  United  StJites  and  in  that  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  delivered  to  the  tri- 
bunal on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  last,  are  carefully 
set  forth,  in  considerable  fullness  of  detail,  the  principal 
matters  of  historical  fact,  of  legal  proposition,  and  of  supporting  evidence 
and  authorities,  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  controversy  submitted 
to  tbo  judgment  of  the  tribunal  by  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  In  the  seven  volumes  of  proofs  which  accom- 
pany the  Case  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  four  volumes  which  hold  a 
like  relation  to  the  Case  of  Great  Britain,  are  collected,  with  much  else 
that  is  pertinent  and  important,  the  documents  of  the  diplomatic  treat- 
ment of  the  specific  controversy,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can rebellion  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  exhibiting,  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  the  real  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  two  na- 
tions, as  they  showed  themselves  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  events 
which  gave  rise  to  them. 

In  the  Counter  Cases  of  the  two  governments,  delivered  to  the  tribunal 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April  last,  the  deliberate  criticisms  of  the 
adverse  parties  upon  the  respective  original  cases  have  al- 
ready advised  the  arbitrators  wherein  there  is  a  substantial  concurrence 
between  them  in  their  estimates  of  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  matter  in 


The     re.>«p«'  «•  I  i  V  ^ 
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judgineDt,  and  wberein  opposite  or  qaalifying  opinions  are  insisted  upon^ 
or  are  reserved  for  fuller  treatment  in  the  argument  provided  for  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty.  The  volumes  of  proofs  which  have  been  pre- 
sented with  the  Connter  Cases  seem  designed  either  to  supply  what  was 
thought  wanting  in  the  original  exhibition  of  proofs,  or  to  meet  the  con- 
tentions raised  by  the  respective  adverse  original  Gases  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  these  volumes  of  proofs,  and  the  Gases 
Ob.  ft^d  Gounter  Gases  of  the  two  governments,  not  only  present 
^Jii!mZTuri\om  all  tho  matcfials  necessary  or  useful  for  the  complete  intel- 
ligence and  just  determination  of  this  great  coiitroversy  by 
the  tribunal,  but  have,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  the  disputation  be- 
tween the  parties  and  the  responsible  deliberations  of  the  arbitrators 
within  some  definite  and  established  limits. 

To  ascertain  these  limits  and  verify  them  to  the  approval  of  the  tri- 
bunal, and  to  confine  the  subsequent  discussion  rigidly  within  them,  we 
venture  to  think  should  be  a  leading  purpose  of  this  argument.  If  that 
purpose  shall  be  successfully  adhered  to,  and  if  we  shall  be  able  to  array 
in  a  candid  temper  and  with  circumspect  and  comprehensive  pertinency, 
the  considerations  that  should  control  the  adjudication  of  tlus  tribunal 
upon  the  issues  thus  raised  for  its  solution,  we  may  hope  to  render,  in 
aid  of  the  deliberations  of  the  arbitrators,  in  some  degree,  the  service 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  to  provide. 

If,  however,  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  our  estimate  of 
the  true  points  of  the  controversy,  or  in  our  efforts  to  meet  them,  as 
they  shall  present  themselves  to  the  greater  learning  and  intelligence 
of  the  tribunal,  such  error  or  misconception  will  not  be  remediless.  The 
arbitrators  may  at  any  time  before  their  deliberations  are  closed,  ^'  if 
they  desire  further  elucidation  with  regard  to  any  point,  require  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  statement  or  argument,  or  oral  argument  by  counsel 
upon  it."  With  any  such  requirement  it  will  be,  at  all  times  and  in  any 
form,  both  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to  comply,  and  we  shall  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  attend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  arbitrators  in  Uiiis 
regard. 


II -THE  CONTROVERSY  SUBMITTED  TO  ARBITRATION. 


The  coausel  of  the  United  States,  in  propoanding  to  this  august  tri- 
banal  the  caase  in  controversy  between  that  nation  and  Thearbitnuors.!- 
Great  Britain,  which  its  deliberations  are  to  explore  and  its  "rth^theteoV«"«- 
award  to  determine,  have  no  occasion  to  feel  that  the  cele-  ^^^*^^^^^- 
brated  pablicists  who  represent  the  friendly  nations  which  take  part  in 
this  great  arbitration  are  less  instrncted,  already,  in  the  general  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  public  transactions  which  are  to  form  the 
groand-work  of  the  argument,  than  the  eminent  public  servants  of  the 
contending  parties,  who  are  joined  with  them  in  the  composition  of  the 
tribnnal. 

If  the  publicity  and  prominence  of  these  events,  so  recent  in  the 
memory,  did  not  themselves  preclude  any  such  suggestion,  the  ample 
record  sapplied  by  the  documents  presented  to  the  tribunal  by  the  two 
governments  has  put  the  arbitration  in  full  possession  of  all  facts,  and 
their  evidence,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  any  one,  can  be  thought  rele- 
vant to  the  discussion  of  the  principal  and  collateral  issues,  to  which 
the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  will  need  to  be  applied.  In  pursuing, 
therefore,  our  immediate  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  tri- 
bunal to  the  elements  of  the  controversy  arising  between  the  two  na- 
tions, upon  the  actual  events  which  gave  it  birth,  and  as  it  has  been 
shaped  for  the  investigation  and  determination  of  the  tribunal  by  the 
contending  parties  in  the  treaty  by  which  its  jurisdiction  is  created,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  no  matters  which  are  either  obscure  or 
disputable,  and  none  which  may  not  be  drawn  with  the  same  confidence 
from  the  documents  laid  before  the  tribunal  by  Great  Britain,  as  from 
those  presented  by  the  United  States. 

1.  When  the  great  social  and  political  interests  developed  by  the  in- 
stitation  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States,  car-  ,„  ,„pp„„i„',„ 
ried  the  popular  agitations  beyond  the  bounds  of  obe-  ?jr'1jnit"d'"Sl\°" 
dience  to  the  laws  and  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  ^SweSrJnoiSSTt- 
United  States,  as  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  the  Case  of  Great  ^„y"i?nSri'iir 
Britain  and  Part  II  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  it  was  ;;:i„'™S.''"''  ''*" 
not  long  before  a  great  population  occupying  a  larg6  terri- 
tory was  drawn  into  an  armed  insurrection,  and,  as  a  next  step,  pushed 
into  a  military  ret>elllon  against  the  authority  of  the  Government.  The 
strength  and  menace  of  the  attempted  revolt  soon  grew  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  Government  had  recourse,  in  dealing  with  these  rebellious 
hostilities  urged  against  it,  to  its  undoubted  right  of  superadding  to  its 
peaceful  authority  of  sovereignty  the  exercise  of  belligerent  powers.  It 
met  the  military  array  of  the  rebellion  with  the  loyal  forces  of  the  na- 
tion, and  used  all  the  means  for  its  suppression  which  the  wealth,  the 
courage,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  placed  at  its  disposal.  Itself 
a  great  maritime  power,  both  in  naval  strength  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, the  resources  of  the  rebellion  included  neither.  The  Govern- 
ment, by  prompt,  adequate,  and  successful  exhibition  of  its  naval 
strength,  shut  up  the  whole  sea-board  of  the  territory  in  rebellion  by  a 
blockade,  and  was  proceeding  to  cut  it  oft'  from  all  opportunity  of  es- 
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tablishiDg  foreign  commerce,  or  maintainiug  maritime  hostilities,  from 
its  own  resonrces. 

II.  The  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  recognize  this  necessity  which 
Th,.rigMtodothi.  the  vigor  and  magnitude  of  rebel  hostilities  may  impose 
nKVii.''Sl;t2i''ri  upon  the  government  of  a  nation,  and  attribute  to  a  resort 
the  coniuct.  ^^  j^g  bclHgerent  powers,  in  such  case,  no  consequences  affect- 

ing the  attitude  toward  each  other  of  the  parties  to  these  hostilities. 
Other  nations  are,  manifestly,  no  parties  to  the  conflict,  and  cannot  be- 
come such  parties,  unless  by  choice,  which  is  intervention^  or  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  theater  of  hostilities,  or  their  actual  course,  forcing 
upon  their  notice  such  questions  as  specifically  arise  for  solution. 

The  effect  of  intervention  is  unequivocal.  If  attempted  in  aid  of  the 
AiH.iinen«^  of  in-  belligercnt  sovereign,  but  without  his  request,  it  isoflicioas, 
XriJ^w^*?.  Si  ^^^  niay  b©  unwelcome.  If  in  aid  of  the  rebels,  against  the 
•  nruimhtT"  sovercigu,  it  is  an  espousal  of  their  cause,  and  an  act  of  war 
against  the  belligerent  sovereign.  In  such  a  case,  no  situation  of  netitrah 
ity  arises. 

But,  if  a  nation  abstains  from  intervention  in  the  conflict  between  a 
It  i«.m..<,t,».n<r  soveroigu  nation  and  its  rebels,  it  is  inaccurate  to  treat  this 
*;I,?eb!t««r*.^  "'"'"  obHiinence  as  neutrality.  It  is  simply  an  unbroken  mainte- 
nance of  the  international  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
]K)wers  before  the  domestic  peace  of  one  of  them  suffered  disturbance. 
It  would  shock  the  moral  sense  of  civilization  to  speak  of  the  United 
States  as  standing  neutral  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion in  India^  or  of  Great  Britain  as  standing  neutral  between  the  com- 
mune of  Pans  and  the  government  of  France. 

But,  when  the  actual  hostilities  in  which  a  government  is  engaged, 
in  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  encroach  upon  the  estab- 
ioli^'«!eT,u7h''ciIJ  lished  relations  between  it  and  friendly  powers,  the  latter 
!^.lf,i..*t'"ii"thJ''e'i'  have  presented  to  them  the  question  whether  they  will,  each 
iJ>uTni**Kr!I"-  for  itself,  acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of  belligerent  powers,  as 
"  '""  sought  to  be  made  effective  against  the  rebels,  at  the  cost  of 

inteference  with  the  peaceful  rights  of  commerce  and  intercourse  which 
subsisted  before  the  nation  was  brought  into  tliis  stress  by  its  domestic 
rebellion. 

But  this  question,  under  the  rules  governing  the  subject  in  the  modern 
Son .,,.,..,.-,..,..  law  of  nations,  can  have  but  oneanswer.  The  nation  which 
.,;niene....),..  has  supcroddcd  belligcreut  rights  to  those  of  sovereignty, 
is  entitled  so  to  do,  and  resistance  by  other  nations  to  the  fair  conse- 
quences of  such  rights  upon  their  interests,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  an  unjust  intervention  in  the  domestic  conflict. 

In  regard  to  the  hostilities  prosecuted  against  the  sovereign  by  the 
rebel,  if  they  should  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  intestine 
JiZT"'tr^Z7'y\  war  and  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  other  sover- 
.,Bn>.houiHb*.rf«.,i.  eign  powers,  the  actual  occurrences  which  raise  the  question 
^<jn«th<yar..e  ^^  thclr  treatmcnt  by  such  powers  may  be  trusted,  also,  to 
solve  it.  If  the  rebels  should  exhibit  their  strength  by  a  blockade  of 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  nation,  or  should  keep  the  seas  with  cruisers, 
and  assert  the  right  of  search,  of  capture,  and  of  prize  condemnation, 
against  the  ships  or  cargoes  of  another  nation,  the  power  thus  affected 
will  determine  for  itself  how  it  will  treat  this  new  disturber  of  its  peace- 
ful rights  and  interests.  It  has  no  antecedent  obligations  of  friendship, 
of  treaty,  or  of  recognition,  even,  which  compel  it  to  acquiesce,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  legitimacy  of  this  violence.  It  may  pierce  by 
force  fhe  rebel  blockade  which  impedes  its  commerce,  resist'and  resent 
the  search  and  capture  which  threaten  its  maritime  property,  and  reject 
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the  asserted  prize  Jurisdiction  as  working  no  change  of  title.  And  it 
may  do  all  this,  without,  in  the  least,  taking  part  in  the  hostilities  of 
the*  government  against  the  rebels  or  espousing  its  cause,  but  simply  in 
maintenance  of  its  own  rights  and  interests. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  competent  for  other  nations  upon  whose  notice  the 
hostilities  of  rebellion,  revolution,  or  revolt  may  obtrude  themselves,  to 
yield  snch  assent  and  submission  to  their  exercise,  to  the  disturbance 
of  their  own  rights  and  to  the  disparagement  of  their  own  interests,  as, 
under  sentiments  of  justice,  fair  play,  or  humanity,  they  may  find  an 
adequate  motive  for. 

This  course  tends  to,  and  naturally  results  in,  a  tacit  toleration  of 
tins  violence  as  in  the  nature  of  belligerent  power,  because 
it  is  practiced  in  that  sense  and  under  that  justification  by  cnZl  i.np«maiuy 
those  who  exert  it.    Placed,  then,  between  the  contending  "iTt-l'Vn'^eS.ly 
parties  in  the  attitude  of  obligatory  submission  to  the  bel-  p«rtie.,  which  r^ 
hgerent  right  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  voluntary  tolerance  kn«wn  Mnoutniiity 
of  the  belligerent  practices  of  the  rebels,  other  nations  fall  Tw "n  "Shinri*^  £l* 
gradaally  into  an  equality  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  ''^'^""^ 
the  rightful  belligerent  power  and  the  de  facto  belligerent  force,  which 
assimilates  itself  to  the  status  which,  between  two  rightful  belligerent 
powers,  is  called,  in  the  law  of  nations,  neutrality. 

This  principle  of  public  law,  which  we  here  insist  upon,  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  of  a  sovereign  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  rebel-  Th.-  pnaripie  reo 
lion,  to  superadd  belligerent  powers  to  its  resources  of  SSi?i?''ruj!^e'mJ' 
peaceful  authority  in  dealing  with  the  hostilities  urged  ^""^ 
against  it,  and  to  expect  from  other  nations  an  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  toward  the  sovereign  so  engaged,  with  the  same  consequences 
to  themselves  as  if  the  same  belligerent  powers  were  put  forth  in  sol- 
emn war,  had  been  definitely  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  celebrated  judgment  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  3Iarshall 
in  the  case  of  Rose  v.  Himcly,  in  the  year  1808.  The  case  arose  upon 
the  exercise  of  belligerent  powers  by  France  in  attempting  to  reduce 
the  revolt  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  is  reported  in  4  Cranch, 
(Sup.  Ct.  liep.,  p.  241.)  It  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  infe- 
rior courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  Supreme  Court  on  final 
appeal,  in  establishing  this  principle  of  public  law  in  its  operation  upon 
other  nations,  when  the  United  States  were  exercising  belligerent 
powers  in  suppression  of  their  domestic  rebellion,  to  follow  the  reason 
and  authority  which  had  been  accepted,  as  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations, 
in  this  early  case.  We  refer  to  the  judgment  in  the  "prize  causes," 
reported  in  2  Black's  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  p.  635. 

III.  The  only  notable. instances,  before  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  perhaps  the  only  instances,  in  which  friendly  nations  Pr,vioua  inn-ntw 
have  been  placed  by  this  obligatory  recognition  of  belliger-  '"''°*''*- 
«'nt  rights  in  the  sovereign,  and  voluntary  tolerance  of  belligerent 
powers  in  rebels,  in  an  attitude  assimilated  to  neutrality,  have  been 
where  the  conflict  was  of  subject  states  seeking  to  recover  their  free- 
«lom,  or  between  revolted  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  where  in- 
dependence in  position,  in  bound«iries,  in  interests,  in  population,  and 
in  destiny,  already  existing,  in  fact  the  only  tie  which  remained  to  be 
severed  was  that  of  political  sovereignty,  and  the  severance  of  that  tie 
was  the  only  motive,  object,  operation,  and  expected  result  of  the  re- 
volt. In  such  cases,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to  adopt 
a  practical  neutrality  is  greatly  prompted  and  facilitated  by  the  polit- 
ical nature  of  the  conflict,  and  the  further  consideration  that  the  inter- 
vening seas,  the  common  possession  of  all  nations,  are,  necessarily, 
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included  in  the  theater  of  the  war,  and  must  become,  more  or  less,  the 
theater  of  actual  hostilities.  From  such  conflicts,  every  feature  of  do- 
mestic or  intestine  rebellion  is  necessarily  absent.  They  are  as  dissim- 
ihir  as  are  the  tliroes  of  natural  birth  from  the  violence  and  horrors  of 
mutilation.  This  difference  asserts  itself,  at  once,  to  the  public  judg- 
ment of  other  nations,  and,  scarcely  later,  to  the  contending  parties, 
and  thus,  by  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  a  habit  of  practical  neutrality 
is  easily  established.  But  this  habit  imports  nothing  inconsistent  with 
ii«iii««r«atpowen,  tfac  priuciplcs  wc  havc  insisted  upon.  The  allowance  by 
rr«ro*dfMTJSX  other  nations  of  belligerent  methods  to  the  sovereign,  is 
n,bti,of»uavranee.  obHgatory,  systcmatic,  aud  as  hls  right.  The  allowance  of 
them  to  the  rebels  is  voluntary,  j>ro  re  natd  always,  and  ot  sufferance. 

IV.  In  the  flrst  moments  of  the  conflict,  and  when  its  confinement, 
as  a  domestic  rebellioi),  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
^r^M  TiSt?  o^'tlfe  States,  was  successfully  engaging  the  attention  and  the 
nt!lS»'iL*'!a^nt^r'^  uiivsA.  strcugth  of  the  Government,  Great  Britain  inter- 
vened, and  assumed,  by  an  act  of  sovereignty',  exercised  by 
the  royal  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  the  representative  of  the  natiou 
in  its  foreign  relations,  to  exalt  the  rebel  hostilities  to  the  same  level 
with  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United  States  in  their  suppression, 
and  to  place  itself  in  the  same  attitude  in  reference  to  the  conflict,  as  if 
it  were  a  public  war  waged  by  two  nations  in  their  sovereign  right, 
towards  whom,  under  the  law  of  nations.  Great  Britain  was  under 
equal  obligations,  independent  of  any  choice,  to  respect  their  belligerent 
operations  and  maintain  neutrality. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  celebrated  proclamation  of  the 
The  Queen '« pruc-  Quccu  of  Grcat  Britain,  of  the  judgment  of  that  nation 
lamaiion.  upoii,  aud  Its  purposcs  toward,  the  conflict  pending  within 

the  territory  of  the  United  States  between  that  Government  and  the 
rebels  against  its  authority,  was  made,  are  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  the 
Case  of  the  United  States,  pp.  43-65,  and  in  Part  II  of  the  Case  of  Her 
Majesty's  government,  pp.  4-9.  Our  present  purpose  in  referring  to  it 
is,  merely,  as  being  the  flrst  ste})  taken  by  Great  Britain  in  its  relations 
to  the  conflict  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  they  showed  themselves 
throughout  its  course,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  governments,  aud.  Anally,  of  the  flrst 
eleven  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  have  given  rise  to  the 
contentions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  are 
submitted  to  this  tribunal.  It  is  only  in  its  bearings  upon  these  issues 
that  we  now  comment  upon  its  character  and  consequences,  interpreted 
by  the  law  of  nations,  as  exhibited  in  the  actual  events  that  fol- 
lowed it. 

(a.)  This  proclamation,  issued  in  London  on  the  13th  of  May,  1801, 
w«.«oitmtiir7»ad  ^^s  purcly  voluutaTy,  aud  autlcipatcd  the  occurrence  of  any 
•nticipaiory.  practlcal  occaslou  for  dealing  with  any  actual  rebel  hostili- 
ties, which  had  invaded,  or  threatened  to  invade,  the  peace  or  dignity 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  security  of  the  maritime  or  other  property  or 
rights  of  its  subjects. 

(b.)  It  was  not  required,  in  the  least,  in  reference  to  the  relations  of 

wwotciudfor  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.    They  were  fixed  by 

i2ein%hi"lwT,I,'y.  iutercourse,  by  friendship,  aud  by  treaties,  in  all  general  as- 

.rmnent..  pccts,  aud  by  thc  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  applicable 

to  the  new  situation,  which  we  have  already  insisted  upon. 

(c.)  It  had  no  justification  in  the  public  acts  by  which  nations  au- 
hhj  ho  ju,iifc.  nouuce  to  their  peoi)le  and  to  the  world  their  sovereign 
purpose  to  take  part  in,  or  to  hold  aloof  from,  a  public  war 


tiwii. 
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waged  between  sovereign  powers,  and  thus  enable  their  sabjects  to  con- 
form their  conduct  to  the  purpose,  thus  proclaimed,  of  their  government. 
The  existence  of  a  civil  war  within  the  territory  of  a  nation,  certainly 
does  not  call  for  a  proclamation  from  otlier  powers  that  they  do  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  either  party  to  this  domestic  strife. 

(d.)  The  intervention  of  this  public  act  of  Great  Britain  x^roduced 
certain  important  changes  in  the  moral  and  in  the  legal  ^nd  ch«p««d  ih^ 
relations  in  wbich  its  subjects,  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  all  l^*^nSwii°Britir,: 
its  manifold  resources,  if  aroused  to  active  interference  in  ^^'^'^^^'^^^'t^^^^- 
aid  of  the  rebellion,  would  stand,  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  in 
tlie  municipal  jcrisprudence  of  the  realm,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

80  long  as  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States  remained  unaccredited 
with  belligerent  rights,  all  maritime  warfare  in  its  name 
would  have  borne  the  legal  character  of  piratical  violence  arJ^oM^rrimron 
and  robbery.  It  would  have  been  justiciable  as  such  every-  •'"'"°''''*''«*'"*"*^ 
where,  and  pnnishable  according  to  the  jurisdiction  to  which  it  was 
made  amenable.  ^^  With  professed  pirates  there  is  no  state  of  peace. 
They  are  the  enemies  of  every  country,  and  at  all  times ;  and,  therefore, 
are  universally  subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war."  (Ld.  Stowell,  in 
case  of  the  Le  Xouis,  3  Dods.  Adm.  Hep.,  244,  246.)  ''As  every  man, 
by  the  usage  of  our  European  nations,  is  justiciable  in  the  place  where 
tbe  crime  is  committed,  so  are  pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  all  laws  and  privileges,  to  be  tried  in  what  parts  soever  they  are 
taken."  "  They  are  outlawed,  as  I  may  say,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
that  is,  out  of  the  protection  of  all  princes  and  of  all  laws  whatsoever. 
Everybody  is  commissioned,  and  is  to  be  armed  against  them,  as  against 
rebels  and  traitors,  to  subdue  and  to  root  them  out."  "  That  which  is 
called  robbing  upon  the  highway,  the  same  being  done  upon  the  water  is 
piracy."  ^^  When  this  is  done  upon  the  sea,  without  a  lawful  commission 
of  war  or  reprisals,  it  is  downright  piracy."  (Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  as 
cited  in  1  Phill.  Int.  Law,  §§  356, 358.)  The  interposition  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation  relieved  from  the  terrible  proscription,  pursuit,  and  pun- 
ishment tbns  denounced,  all  who  should  take  the  seas  in  aid  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  exposed  them,  at  the  worst,  to 
the  municipal  penalties  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act,  or  the  fate  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

So,  too,  all  commercial  contracts,  including  the  raising  of  money  by 
loan,  the  building  or  fitting  of  vessels,  the  sale  of  arms  or 

•_^  _•••  .1  •••  *  1       J*    •  A*  _i  Jt*     effect      npOD 

monitions  or  other  supplies  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  domes-  romnH-rcai  con- 
tic  rebellion  in  a  foreign  state,  are  absolutely  condemned  as  ^^ 
immoral  in  the  law  of  £ngland,  and  are  proscribed  by  the  courts  of 
justice.  (3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  §  151 ;  Forsyth  Cons.  Law,  pp.  236-7.)  The 
effect  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  was  to  relieve  all  such  contracts  in 
aid  of  the  resources  of  the  rebellion  from  this  proscription  for  immo- 
rality,  which,  otherwise,  the  law  of  England  applied  to  them. 

V.  This  public  act  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  of  such  pro- 
fband  import  in  its  bearing  upon  the  conflict  which  the  itw^ronow-jb/ 
United  States  were  addressing  tliemselves  to,  opened  to  the  ;f„'i^";i 
minds  of  the  British  people  entirely  new  relations,  moral,  •""'■"*•■ 
political,  and  legal,  with  the  pending  hostilities,  and  was  followed  by  an 
active,  constant,  and  systematic  contribution  from  their  inexhaustible 
financiiil  and  conimcTcial  resources,  in  supply  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
rebels,  and  in  reduction  of  the  disparity  ot  strength  between  them  and 
their  Government.  The  methods  and  the  results,  in  their  nature  and 
magnitude,  of  this  participation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
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domestic  conflict  which  raged  ia  the  United  States,  are  preseuted  to 
the  notice  of  the  tribunal  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  are  attempted 
to  be  qaalified  or  justified  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  are  displayed  in  the  volumes  of  evidence  submitted  in 
support  of  the  opposite  contentions  of  the  parties  before  the  arbitrators. 
They  were  the  subjects  of  contemporaneous  correspondence  between  the 
two  govermnenta,  in  detail,  at  every  stage  of  their  occurrence,  and, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  adverse  views  of  the  govern- 
ments concerning  them,  by  the  fortunate  result  of  a  long,  a  difficult, 
and  an  honorable  and  amicable  course  of  negotiation,  have  been  put  in 
the  way  to  a  final  settlement  by  the  judgment  and  award  of  this  tribu- 
iial.    It  only  remains  for  us,  under  this  division  of  the  argument,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  arbitrators  to  the  situation  in  which  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stood  toward  each 
other,  and  to  the  subjects  of  difference  between  them,  at  the  close  of  the 
domestic  hostilities  in  connection  with  which  they  had  arisen,  and  to 
the  disposition  of  those  differences  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington  and  the  friendly  deliberations  of  the  arbitrators. 
,  VI.  The  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  incompetency  of  the  re- 
„    ,    ,         sources  of  the  rebellion  in  these  regards,  and  the  adequate 
tm  «n-«t  i...  power  and  success  of  the  Government  in  suppressing  any 
such  efforts,  suffered  during  the  conflict,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, the  injuries  which  can  only  be  inflicted  by  hostile  commerce  and 
maritime  warfare.    In  the  three  forms  which  make  up  the  struggles  of 
maritime  war,  foreign  trade  in  contraband,  violation  of  blockade,  and 
prize  capture,  the  Dnited  States  were  seriously  vexed  throughout  their 
conflict,  although  they  were  engaged  with  an  adversary  which  had  no 
commerce,  could  build,  equip,  arm,  or  man  no  ships,  kept  open  no  ports, 
could  furnish  no  convoy,  offer  or  meet  no  naval  battle,  bring  no  prize 
infra  prcrsidia  or  under  judicial  condemnation.    By  these  maritime  hos- 
tilities, their  immense  naval  force  was  kept  constantly  occupied  for  four 
years,  and  their  commercial  marine  was  plundered,  burnt,  and  driven 
from  the  seas.  .Their  carrying  trade  in  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
wa«  swept  away  from  them,  and,  in  their  own  commerce,  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  rates  of  insurance  and  freight.    In  a  word,  without  a 
maritime  enemy  or  a  naval  war,  the  United  States  suffered  the  stress, 
the  injuries,  and  the  losses  which  only  naval  belligerency  could  inflict. 
VII.  In  looking  for  the  agencies  and  operations  which  had  wrought 
uh.h  re»uit»^<j  these  disasters,  the  public  history  of  the  hostilities,  and  not 
'.?.'"'  nf.,?„"?u'„;"'Vu  less  the  definite  and  comprehensive  proofs  laid  before  this 
iir.t.*hjur,-<i..i,on.    tribunal,  exhibit  them  as  worked  out  by  schemes  and  en- 
terprises of  British  origin,  maintained  by  British  resources,  and  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  rebellion,  under  whatever  motive  of  cupidity,  of 
sympathy  with  that  cause,  or  of  enmity  to  the  United  States.    Systems 
of  British  contraband  trade,  and  organized  merchant  fleets  for  the 
breach  of  the  blockade  established  by  the  United  States;  the  British  pos- 
sessions, neighboring  to  the  theater  of  the  domestic  war,  made  depots  of 
hostile  trade  and  covers  for  naval  war — 

^'  nccoiiiiiio<lH  fraud i 
AriuorunKiuc  dolis ;  '* 

sliips  of  war,  British-built,  armed  and  supplied,  swift  and  vigilant  for  the 
destruction  of  peaceful  commerce,  swift  and  vigilant  inclusion  of  armed 
pursuit — ^these  were  the  agencies  and  operations  which  the  rebel  hostili- 
ties wrought  into  the  service  of  their  maritime  war,  and  these  the  an- 
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thore  of  the  wide-reacbing  disasters  which  the  maritime  property  of  the 
Uiiited  States  was  subjected  to. 

YIII.  A  further  examiuatiou  shows,  upon  definite  and  unequivocal 
evidence,  that  these  powerful  and  effective  contributions  of 
British  aid  to  the  pressing  occasions  of  the  rebel  war,  did  >x<;i,>.y'.teTn.tic.»n.. 
not  spring  from  the  spontaneous  and  casual,  disconnected, 
and  fluctuating  motives  or  impulses  of  mercantile  adventure  or  cupidity, 
nor  were  their  immense  and  prolonged  operations  sustained  and  carried 
forward  by  any  such  vague  and  irresponsible  agencies.  They  were  in- 
duced, stimulated,  and  directed  by  official  and  authentic  efforts,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  rebel  administration,  represented  by 
established  agencies  and  permanent  agents  within  the  territory  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  an  occupation  of  that  territory,  and  an  application  of 
the  maDifold  means  which  the  boundless  resources  of  its  people  supplied, 
by  agents  of  the  different  departments  of  the  rebel  administration,  there 
to  conduct  the  preparations  of  its  hostilities  against  the  United  States 
for  which  its  original  internal  resources  did  not  furnish  the  means,  and 
which  the  belligerent  power  of  the  United  States  could  prevent  from 
being  introduced  or  carried  on  within  it.  It  was  this  system  which  is 
justly  described,  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  and  exhibited  in  the 
proofs,  as  equivalent,  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  to  using  Great 
Britain  as  "  the  arsenal,  the  navy -yard,  and  the  treasury  of  the  insur- 
gent confederates." 

JX.  If  the  actual  method  and  agencies  of  these  disasters  were  thus^ 
manifest,  the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  the  injuries 
sufiered  from  them  by  the  United  States  are,  also,  indispu-  jur.eii^irteaoll.'h. 
table.  These  injuries  were  specific^  in  the  shape  of  private 
losses  and  public  expenditures,  capable  of  somewhat  accurate  ascertain- 
ment and  computation.  They  were  also  general^  (1,)  in  the  burdens 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  produced  by  this  naval  warfare, 
and  of  which  the  enhanced  premiums  of  insurance  furnish  some  measure,, 
and  (2,)  in  the  reduction  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States^ 
and  the  tansfer  of  its  trade  to  the  British  flag,  which  the  public  records 
of  its  tonnage  will  disclose.  Besides  injuries  in  these  forms,  the  influ- 
ence of  these  maritime  hostilities  upon  the  conduct,  severity,  length,  and 
burdens  of  the  war  forced  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  maintenance  of  its  authority  and  in  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  con- 
stitate  another  head  of  injuries  suffered  by  the  United  States  from  the 
prosecution  of  these  maritime  hostilities.  In  the  aggregate,  then,  these 
injuries  make  up  the  body  of  the  grievance  which  the  United  States  have 
suffered  from  the  incorporation  into  the  rebel  strength  and  war  of  the 
aforesaid  agencies  and  operations,  contributed  thereto  from  the  in- 
terests, the  sympathies,  and  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

X.  Upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  international  relations 
^hich  had  been  maintained  toward  it  by  other  friendly 
powers  during  the  severe  trials  through  which  it  had  passed,  imtrumenui  Z^'Z 
the  Govemmentof  the  United  States  found  no  occasion  to  oc-  """*"*  '*""" 
<^upy  itself  with  any  grievance  or  to  lament  any  disasters  which  it  had 
suffered  from  foreign  aid  to  the  strength  and  persistence  of  the  rebel- 
lion from  any  other  source  than  from  the  action  and  agency  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  If  other  great  powers  had  followed,  at  greater 
or  less  intervals,  the  precedent  of  the  governmental  act  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  proclamation,  and  issued  formal  declarations  in  the  same 
sense,  these  governments  had,  essentially,  kept  the  action  of  their  sub- 
jects within  the  obligations  of  abstinence  from  the  contest  in  obedience 
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to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, had  no  duty  to  themselves  and  their  citizens,  and  none  to  their 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  maintenance  of  justice 
and  friendship  in  the  future,  which  called  upon  them  to  assert  any  rights 
or  redress  any  wrougs  growing  out  of  the  conduct  toward  them  of  any 
other  power  than  Great  Britain. 
XI.  The  course  of  the  public  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whether  con- 

ThcT  form  Ihf  suh-     .  ...  ,  ja^i  .l^  i»i-j_ 

.^t  of  thi,  «rb.fr«  teraporaneous  with  or  subsequent  to  the  events  to  which  it 
related, disclosed  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  estimates  which 
the  two  governments  placed  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  satisfaction 
and  indemnity  for  the  injuries  the  United  States  had  suflfered,  and  for 
which  they  were  demanding  redress  from  Great  Britain,  as  to  produce  a 
.situation  of  the  greatest  gravity  and  difficulty.    Although  it  may  be  con- 
tidently  hoped  that  the  more  general  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of 
Justice  between  nations  has  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  two  such 
governments  to  find  themselves  in  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
resort  by  which,  as  Vattel  expresses  it,  "a  nation  prosecutes  its  right 
by  force,"  yet  unappeased  complaints  of  the  magnitude  and  severity  of 
those  preferred  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  do  not  easily 
])ass  into  oblivion  without  some  form  of  adjudication.     Whether  or  not 
the  resources  of  international  justice  shall  ever  furnish  to  nations  a 
compulsory  tribunal  of  reason  that  will  supersede  what  Lord  Bacon 
calls  "the  highest  trials  of  right,  when  princes  and  states  that  acknowl- 
edge no  superior  upon  earth  shall  put  themselves  upon  the  justice  of 
God  for  the  deciding  of  their  controversies  by  such  success  as  it  shall 
please  Him  to  give  on  either  side,''  it  has  proved  to  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  public  reason  and  justice  of  the  two  powerful,  enlightened, 
and  kindred  nations,  parties  to  this  great  controversy,  to  subtract  it 
from  the  adjudication  of  "w^ar,  the  terrible  litigation  of  states.^'    By 
amicable  negotiations  which  have  produced  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
the  high  contracting:  parties  have  reduced  their  differences  to  a  formal 
and  definite  expression  and  description  of  the  claims  for  satisfaction  and 
indemnity  by  Great  Britain  which  the  United  States  insist  upon,  and 
that  nation  contests,  and  have  submitted  to  the  award  of  thi  \  august 
tribunal  the  final  determination  of  the  same. 

The  Case  of  the  United  States  sets  forth  the  text  of  those  articles  oi 
The  prov,.io„,  of  tlic  trcaty  of  Washington  which  provide  for  the  const) tu- 
'X'rr\?pCJtmBThB  tion  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  ascertain  and  state 
..ri,itr.iion.  ^^jg  subjcct-mattcr  for  its  jurisdiction,  the  measure  of  its 

powers,  and  the  form  and  effect  of  its  authorized  award.  In  the  full 
light  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  and  attended  this  consummation, 
and  which  are  laid  before  the  tribunal,  in  the  Cases  and  proofs  of  the 
contending  parties,  the  arbitrators  will  find  no  difficulty  in  affixing  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  their  true  and  certain  meaning. 

We  desire,  by  a  few  observations,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
arbitrators  to  some  principal  features  of  these  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

I.  Tlie  situation  giving  occasion  t,o  and  intended  to  be  met  by  these 
D.^r.pimnofihe  provisious  of  tho  trcaty  is  described  as  "  differences  that 
<uim*  {jji^^p  arisen  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

and  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  still  exist,  growing 
out  of  tlie  acts  committed  by  the  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  ^Alabama  claims.'  "  The  only 
other  recital  bearing  upon  this  subject,  before  the  operative  provisions 
of  the  treaty  for  the  disposition  of  these  differences,  is  to  the  effect  that 
"Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  her  high  commissioners  and 
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plenijiotentiaries  to  express  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  regret  felt  by  Her 
3I.*»jeRty'8  government  for  the  escape,  under  whatever  circumstances,  of 
tiie  Alabama  and  other  vessels  from  British  ports,  and  for  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  these  vessels." 

Upon  these  premises  thus  recited,  and  "  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust 
all  complalDts  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  speedy  settlenient  of  such  claims,"  the  operative  arrange- 
ment to  that  end*^  proceeds  in  the  definite  statement  that  "  the  high 
contiacting  parties  agree  that  all  the  said  claims  growing  out  of  acts 
committed  b^'  the  aforesaid  vessels  and  generically  known  as  the  'Ala- 
bama claims,'  shall  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,"  which  this 
article  of  the  treaty  then  proceeds  to  constitute. 

IL  The  8ixth  article  of  the  treaty  imposes  certain  rules  or  prin- 
ciples, as  the  law,  accepted  by  the  concurrence  of  the  th^  „,!„  or  th*, 
high  coDtracting  parties,  according  to  which  the  actual  '""^'• 
matters  iu  difference  between  them  are  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  tribu- 
nal; and,  accordingly,  it  is  ])rovided  that,  ^Mn  deciding  the  matters 
submitted  to  the  arbitrators,  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
three  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties  as 
rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  such  principles  of 
interaational  law,  not  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitrators  shall 
determine  to  have  been  applicable  to  the  case."  The  article  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  text  of  the  rules,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
repeat. 

The  only  further  instruction  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ters submitted  to  arbitration,  under  the  rules  prescribed  for  The  pro^uioo.  of 
their  determination,  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  article  of  AnirifVii. 
the  treaty,  in  its  provision  that  "  the  said  tribunal  shall  first  determine 
as  to  each  vessel  separately  whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or 
omission,  failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  in- 
consistent with  such  rules,  and  shall  certify  such  fact  as  to  each  of  the 
aaid  vessels." 

Upon  this  principal  determination  by  the  tribunal,  it  is  also  provided, 
iu  Article  Vll^,  that,  "in  case  the  tribunal  find  that  Great  Britain  has 
failed  to  fulfill  any  duty  or  duties  as  aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  think  projier, 
proceed  to  award  a  sum  iu  gross  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  for  all  the  claims  referred  to  it,"  and,  in  the  tenth  article, 
that,  ^^  in  case  the  tribunal  finds  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfill 
any  daty  or  duties  as  aforesaid,  and  does  not  award  a  sum  in  gross,  the 
high  contracting  parties  agi*ee  that  a  board  of  assessors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  determine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what 
amoant  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure  as  to  each  vessel, 
according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  as  decided  by  the  arbitrators." 

The  effect  of  the  award  that  shall  be  made  bv  the  arbitrators  under 
the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  treaty,  is  given  g^^^^^r^^^^^^ 
by  the  ninth  article,  which  provides  that  "  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  and  of  the  board  of  assessors,  should  such  board 
be  appointed,  as  a  full,  perfect,  aud  final  settlement  of  all  the  claims 
hereinbefore  referred  to;  aud  further  engage  that  every  such  claim, 
whether  the  same  mayor  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of, 
made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  tribunal  or  board,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  or  board,  be  con- 
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sidered  aud  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  aud  henceforth  inadmissi- 
ble.'' 

From  these  arrangements  of  the  treaty,  it  is  apparent : 

(L)  That  the  high  contracting  parties  have  found,  (in  the  public  act  of  the 
Themni-ureofin-  govcriiment  of  Grcat  Britain,  expressing  the  regret  of  that 
.Lmnity  claimed,  governmcnt  for  certain  occurrences  in  the  past,  and  in  the 
ioint  public  actof  the  two  governments,  by  which  they  agree  to  observe, 
*'  as  between  themselves  in  future,"  the  rules  established  as  the  law 
of  this  arbitration,  "and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them,")  the  means  of  re- 
ducing the  measure  of  the  complaint  and  demand  for  indemnity,  insisted 
upon  by  the  United  States,  and  contested  by  Great  Britain,  before  this  tri- 
bunal, to  all  the  claims  of  the  United  States  "growing  out  of  acts  com- 
mitted by  "  the  described  "  vessels  aud  geuerically  known  as  the  'Ala- 
bama claims.'" 

(2.)  That  these  claims  are  all  preferred  by  the  United  States  as  a  na- 

■Thn  claim,  pro-  tlou  agalust  Grcat  Britain  as  a  nation,  and  are  to  be  so  com- 

i.^rri,imrenHt.oi«i.    putcd  aud  paid,  whcthcr  awarded  as  "a  sum  in   gross," 

under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  or  awarded  for  assessihent  of 

amounts,  under  the  tenth  article. 

(3.)  That  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  is  absolute  and  final  between 
Th«.  anihoritv  of  thc  two  uatlous,  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  claims  falling 
r!^'xiiu''t'iiTm!i!^.  within  the  terms  of  the  submission,  "  whether  the  same  may 
'""*•  or  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  pre- 

ferred, or  laid  before  the  tribunal  or  board  of  assessors." 

(4.)  That  by  force  of  tJiis  treaty,  and  the  execution  of  the  jurisdic- 
it-  award  will  be  tlou  it  coufcrs  upou  this  tribunal  of  arbitration,  the  contro- 
'""''•  versy  between  the  two  nations,  arising  upon  the  conduct  of 

Great  Britain  during  the  late  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  will  find 
its  final  solution  in  the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  and  will  be  forever 
removed  as  an  occasion  of  estrangement  or  disturb<ance  of  peace. 


III.-GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 


We  arrive,  dow,  iu  sequence  of  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  origin, 
history,  and  nature  of  the  pending  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  to  statement  of  the  reclamations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  against  the  British,  comprised  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  public  law  on  which  those 
reclamations  are  founded,  and  in  view  of  which  the  United  States  ask 
the  judgment  of  this  High  Tribunal. 

The  principle  of  these  reclamations  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Case  and 
Counter  Case  submitted  by  the  United  States. 

But  .a  summary  restatement  thereof  is  necessary  here  in  order  to  give 
completeness  to  the  present  Argument,  so  that  it  shall  constitute  ^  con- 
nected and  logical  risumi  of  the  whole  controversy  between  the  two 
Governments. 

I.  The  U  nited  States  maintain,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  the  British 
Government  was  guilty  of  want  of  due  diligence,  that  is,  of 

-!««  1.  ^^        .   **  *Ai*  •  ^  M*  A.1  Contentions  of  tfce 

culpable  negligence,  in  permitting,  or  in  not  preventing,  the  united  .iut«s  in » 

*,  ..^".'/^  .*"  -J?  J*    J    '      A.       «»••<»  to  the  fnilure  of 

construction,  equipment,  manning,  or  arming,  of  confederate  Gr«.t  Britain  to 
men-of-war  or  cruisers,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  or  of  """*'"  "'*"*'*'"^* 
the  British  colonies ;  that  such  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  constituted  violation  of  the  interna- 
tional obligations  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States,  whether 
ske  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  treaty  friend  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  domestic  rebellion, 
or  whether  in  the  light  of  a  neutral  in  relation  to  two  belligerents  ]  that 
such  absence  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
led  to  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  injurious  to  the  United  States,  on 
the  part  of  subordinates,  as  well  as  of  the  ministers  themselves ;  and 
that  thus  and  therefore  Great  Britain  became  responsible  to  the  United 
States  for  injuries  done  to  them  by  the  operation  of  such  cruisers  of  the 
Confederates.  That  is  to  say,  to  adopt  in  substance  the  language  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  the  United  States  maintain  as  fact — 

First,  that  the  British  Government  did  not  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  within  its  jurisdiction  of  every 
tessel  which  it  had  reasonable  ground  to  believe  was  intended  to 
craise  or  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States,  and  also  did  not  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  ev^jry 
vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to 
warlike  use. 

Secondly,  that  the  British  Government  did  permit  or  suflfer  the  Con- 
federates to  make  use  of  its  po^ts  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States,  or  for  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of 
military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
war  against  the  United  States. 

Thirdly,  that  the  British  Government  did  not  exercise  due  diligence 
in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, to  prevent  any  violation  of  its  aforesaid  obligations  and  duties  as 
respects  the  TToited  States. 

2c 
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II.  The  United  States  farther  maintain  that,  it  appearing;  as  fact 

that  Great  Britain  did  fail  to  fulfill  all  her  duties  as  afore- 
.uu!T"from".uS  Said  toward  the  United  States,  (Article  VII,)  thereupon  and 

thereby,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
express  compacts  therein  contained,  Great  Britciin  is  bound  by  reason 
of  her  liability  arising  from  such  failure  (Article  X)  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  sum, in  gross  or  on  assessment,  for  all  the  reclamations  referred 
to  this  Tribunal,  or  such  amount  or  amounts  on  account  of  said  liability 
according  to  the  extent  thereof  as  decided  by  the  Tribunal. 

III.  The  United  States  find,  on  inspection  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
Sfore  of  the  .Ob-  tou,  that  Grcat  Britain  has  submitted  to  this  Tribunal ''  all 

nM».oQ.  ^i^Q  gjii^j  claims  "of  the  United  States  "growing  out  of  tlie 

acts  "of  the  confederate  cruisers  aforesaid,  (Article  I,)  without  limita- 
tion, qualification,  or  restriction;  and  that, in  pursuance  of  such  general 
submission,  this  Tribunal  is  to  examine  and  decide,  by  the  ejcpress  com- 
pact of  the  treaty,  "  all  questions  "  which  shall  be  laid  before  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.    (Article  II.) 
lY.  The  United  States  further  find  as  fact  on  inspection  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Washington,  that  the 
^M«inin,ofthek».  gecrctary  of  State  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
![a^tihh^cJu?ieIi^*  American  Government,  in  rejecting  a  previous  convention, 
"  abandons  neither  its  own  claims,  nor  those  of  its  citi- 
zens ;"^  that  the  claims  thus  referred  to  were  specifically  set  forth  in  a 
subsequent  dispatch  of  the  same  minister,  as  follows : 

The  President  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  qaestion  of  the  indemnities 
which  he  thinks  due  by  Great  Britain  to  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
the  des^uotion  of  their  property  by  rebel  cruisers  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain. 

Nor  is  he  now  prepared  to  speak  of  the  reparation  which  he  thinks  due  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  larger  account  of  the  vast  national  injuries  It  has  inflicted  on  the 
United  States. 

Nor  does  he  attempt  now  to  measure  the  relative  effect  of  the  various  causes  of  in- 
jury, whether  by  untimely  recognition  of  belligerency,  by  suffering  the  fitting  out  of 
rebel  cruisers,  or  by  the  supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Confederates, 
or  otherwise,  in  whatever  manner.^ 

V.  The  United  States  farther  find  as  fact  that  the  President,  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  immediately  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  and  which  indeed  constituted  the  inducement 
thereto,  spoke  as  follows : 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  conclusion  has  been  reached  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims 
against  Great  BVitaiu,  growing  out  of  the  course  adopted  by  that  Government  during 
the  rebellion.  Thecabinet  of  London,  so  far  as  its  views  have  been  expressed,  does  not 
appear  to  be  willing  to  concede  that  Her  Mt^esty's  Government  was  gnilty  of  any  negli- 
gence, or  did  or  permitted  any  act  during  the  war  by  which  the  United  States  has  just 
cause  of  complaint.  Our  firm  and  unalterable  convictions  are  directly  the  reverse.  I 
tl^refore  recommend  to  Congress  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  take 
proof  of  the  amounts  and  the  ownership  of  these  several  claims  on  notice  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Her  Majesty  at  Washington,  and  that  authority  be  given  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  Government  shall  have  the  own- 
ership of  the  private  claims,  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of  all  the  demands 
against  Great  Britain.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  that,  whenever  Her  Mi^esty's 
Government  shall  entertain  a  desire  for  a  full  and  friendly  adjustment  of  these  claims, 
the  United  States  will  enter  upon  their  consideration  with  an  earnest  desire  for  a  con- 
clusion  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations.' 


^  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Motley,  May  15,  1869.  Documents  annexed  to  Case  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  vi,  p.  1. 

s  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Motley,  September  25, 1869,  Documents  as  above,  vol.  vi,  p.  13.  (See 
the  commentary  on  these  national  or  (so  calle<l)  indirect  damages  by  Mr.  Abbcitt,  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  dispatch,  in  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  N.  A.,  No.  1, 1870,  p.  19.) 

'  Papers  relating  to  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  December  5, 1870,  p.  9. 
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VI.  We,  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  insist,  therefore,  that  such, 
n  their  magnitude,  nature,  and  scope,  are  the  claims  submitted  to  the 
Tribunal  by  the  express  tenor,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language,  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  as  particularly  set  forth  in  the  Case  and  Counter 
Case  of  the  United  States. 

To  these  reclamations  the  British  Government,  in  its  GreM^Bhuin.""  °' 
Case  and  Counter  Case,  responds : 

First,  taking  issue  with  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  imputed 
negligence,  or  disregard,  in  other  respects,  of  the  rules  of  public  law 
laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

Secondly,  alleging  as  legal  theory,  that,  in  the  incidents  brought  under 
review,  the  British  Government  acted  in  conformity  with,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to,  the  provisions  of  a  certain  act  of  Parliament,  commonly  known 
as  the  foreign-enlistment  act,  and  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  the 
public  law  of  Great  Britain,  the  obligations  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  United  States  are  to  be  measured  in  execution  by  that  act  of 
Parliament. 

Thirdly,  the  British  Government,  in  justification  or  extenuation  of  its 
own  imputed  delinquencies .  in  the  premises,  adduces  certain  incidental 
considerations,  derived  ftom  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  sundry 
foreign  governments,  including  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  counsel  of  the  United  States 
propose  to  exhibit  to  the  Tribunal  a  complete  and  authentic  Propo^dcoumror 
analysis  of  the  great  body  of  pertinent  proofs  contained  in  •'«'"«"'«• 
the  docaments  annexed  by  the  two  governments  to  their  respective 
Gases  and  Counter  Gases;  and  to  argue  thereon  that  such  documents  con- 
clusively establish  the  main  fact  of  the  violation  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  rules  of  duty  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

YII.  As  to  the  second  and  third  of  said  points,  the  counsel  of  the 
United  States  will  in  the  sequel  submit  considerations  which,  as  they 
conceive,  conclusively  establish  the  legal  rights  of  the  United  States  in 
the  premises,  notwithstanding  such  defensive  arguments  as  are  adduced 
by  the  British  Government. 

VIIL  Preparatory  to  which,  we  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Tribunal 
the  following  general  considerations  of  law  applicable  to  the  oenemi  cor„ider- 
defense  set  up  by  the  British  Government.  "'"""  °^  '*"'• 

1.  We  maintain,  and  undertake  to  prove,  that,  even  if  the  provisions 
of  the  foreign-enlistment  act  were  the  measure  and  limit  of  G«.t  Bnuin  ...ii- 
the  international  duties  of  the  British  Government  in  the  iJ^^ci^'L^en"  whiii 
premises,  still,  on  the  faets,  there  was  culpable  negligence  {!,  iJe^JSeiJi  Ji'iV.'tt 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.    The  British  Government  did  "»'^"*  "=^ 

Bot  do,  by  way  of  prevention,  or  repression,  or  punishment,  all  which 
that  act  x>ermitted  and  required. 

2.  But  the  international  duties  of  Great  Britain  are  wholly  independ- 
ent of  her  own  municipal  law,  and  the  provisions  of  the  ,^,^^.^j^„^,  j„ 
above-cited  act  of  Parliament  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  ti.-"mS^Xnt  ol 
the  requirements,  either  of  the  law  of  nations  or  of  the  rules  '"""""'*"'  '■* 

of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  That  act  makes  no  adequate  provision, 
either  of  prevention  or  punishment ;  and  it  contains  no  provision  what- 
ever of  executive  prevention,  without  which  no  government  can  discharge 
its  international  obligations,  or  preserve  its  own  international  i)eace. 

3.  If,  as  a  question  of  local  administration,  that  act  was  deficient  in 
powers,  it  was  the  international  duty  of  Great  Britain,  as  a    D.f«^t.  of  ror.-ign. 
government,  to  pass  a  new  act  conferring  on  its  ministers  «^""-''""'"^» 
the  requisite  powers. 
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4.  In  the  domestic  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  no  constitutional  ob- 
They  nnahi  h«ve  staclcs  cxistcd  to  prcveut  the  enactment  of  such  new  act  of 

bcenremea,rd.  Parliament;  for,  to  affirm  the  existence  of  such  obstacles 
would  be  to  deny  to  Great  Britain  the  capacity  and  right  to  subsist  in 
the  family  of  nations  as  a  co-equal  sovereign  IState. 

In  fact,  Great  Britain  has  since  then,  in  view  of  political  complica- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  enacted  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  such 
as  she  ought  before  to  have  enacted,  and  that  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  The  British  Government  throughout  argues  these  questions  as 

questions  of  neutraliiy.  We  deny  that  they  are  such ;  we 
q.^MTJii. oV;«.uiS  deny,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  Great  Britain  had  right 
"'  to  interpose  herself  as  a  professed  neutral  between  her 

treaty  ally,  the  United  States,  and  the  rebels  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  place  ourselves,  at  present  and  in  this  relation,  on  the  premises  of 
the  defensive  argument  of  the  British  Government.  And,  standing  on 
those  technical  premises,  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  maintain  that 
the  neutrality  of  a  government,  as  respects  two  belligerents,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  international,  not  municipal,  resort.  Its  legal  relations  are  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  the  rights  of  peace  and  war. 

Hence,  to  depend  upon  punitive  municipal  laws  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  neutrality,  is  itself  neglect  of  neutral  duty,  which  duty 
demands  preventive  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  executive  power  of 
the  State. 

6.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  on  the  narrow  and  inadmissible  premises 

of  her  own  defense,  was  legally  responsible  to  the  United 
8Riir!^.i!^n«rbre  ^  states  for  the  acts  of  the  cruisers  in  question,  whether  as 
L'miedsutefc  ^^^  nou-exccution  of  her  then  existing  act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  want  of  due  diligenoe,  or  for  undertaking  to  depend  on  that 
a€t,  which  not  only  involved  want  of  due  diligence,  but  implied  refusal 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  neutral. 

IX.  The  counsel  of  the  United  States  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
Sir  R.  Phiii.more'.  somc  of  thcsc  poluts  iu  the  sequel,  when  they  come  to 
authority  c,t«j.  present,  in  full  and  affirmatively,  their  own  views  of  the 
international  obligations  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her  delinquency,  in 
the  premises  as  respects  her  special  obligations  toward  the  United 
States. 

Meanwhile,  in  vindication  of  the  suggestions  in  this  behalf  now  made 
by  us,  we  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tribunal  appropriate  ex- 
tracts from  the  great  work  on  "  International  Law,"  by  Sir  Eobert  Philli- 
more,  of  whom  it  is  little  to  say  that,  apart  from  his  eminence  as  a  judge 
and  as  a  statesman,  he  is  facile  priiieepH  among  the  authorities  of  this 
class  in  Great  Britain. 

We  cite  as  follows : 

There  remains  one  question  of  the  gravest  importance,  namely  the  I'esponaibUity  of  a 
state  for  the  acts  of  her  citizens,  involving  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  prevent  armaments 
and  ships  of  war  issuing  from  her  shores  for  the  service  of  a  belligerenti  though  such 
armaments  were  furnished  and  ships  were  equipped,  built,  and  sent  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  contrary  to  the  orders  ot  her  government. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  private  acts  of  its  sub- 
jects {civitasne  deliqueiit  an  cii'ea  f)  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  parts  of 
the  law  which  governs  the  relations  of  independent  states. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  general  law  that,  so  far  as  foreign  states  are  concerned,  the  wiU  of 
the  subject  must  1>e  considered  as  bound  up  in  that  of  his  sovereign. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  that  each  state  has  a  right  to  expect  from  another  the  observance 
of  international  obligations,  without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  municipal  means  which 
it  possesses  for  enforcing  this  observance. 

The  act  of  an  individual  citizen,  or  of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  is  not  to  be  imputed 
without  clear  proof  to  the  government  of  which  they  are  subjects. 
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A  government  may  by  knowledgfi  and  sufferance^  as  well  as  by  direct  pennis&ion^  be- 
come I'espoDsible  for  the  acts  of  subjects  whom  it  does  not  prevent  from  the  commis- 
sion of  an  injury  to  a  foreign  state. 

A  government  is  presumed  to  be  able  to  restrain  the  subject  within  its  territory 
from  oontraveninfi^  the  obligations  of  Jieutrality  to  which  the  state  is  bound. ^ 

The  government  of  the  owner  of  the  captured  property  may  indeed  call  the  neutral 
to  account  for  permitting  a  fraudulent,  unworthy,  or  unnecessary  violation  of  its  juris- 
diction, and  such  permission  may,  according  t<i  the  circumstances,  convert  the  neutral 
ioto  a  belligerent.' 

In  £akct,  the  maxim  adverted  to  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work  is  sound,  viz,  that  a 
state  in,  prima  faciej  responsible  for  whatever  is  done  within  its  jurisdiction;  for  it  must 
be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  or  punishing  offenses  committed  within  its 
boundaries.  A  body-politic  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  acts  of  individuals,  which 
are  acts  of  actaal  or  meditated  hostility  toward  a  nation  with  which  the  government 
of  these  snbjects  professes  to  maintain  relations  of  friendship  or  neutrality.^ 

The  relation  of  neatrallty  will  be  found  to  consist  in  two  principal  circumstances  :' 

1.  Entire  abstinence  from  any  participation  in  the  war. 

2.  Impartiality  of  conduct  toward  both  belligerents. 

This  abstinence  and  this  impartialiiy  must  be  combined  in  the  character  of  a  bona-fide 
neutraL 

The  neutral  is  justly  and  happily  designated  by  the  Latin  expression  in  hello  mediua. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  his  character  that  he  so  retain  this  central  position  as  to  incline 
to  neither  belligerent.  He  has  no  jus  bellicum  himself;  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  bis  ordinnTy  jus  pacts,  with,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  certain  curtailments 
and  modilicatious,  which  flow  from  the  altered  state  of  the  general  relations  of  all 
coantries  in  time  of  war.  He  must  do  nothing  by  which  the  condition  of  either  bel- 
ligerent may  be  bettered  or  strengthened,  quo  validhrfiat. 

It  is  for  him  perpetually  to  recollect,  and  practically  to  act  upon,  the  maxim,  "  JBTos- 
tem  esse  quifaciat  quod  hosii  placet"  * 

We  do  not  overstate  the  point  when  we  say  that  these  texts,  from 
such  an  anthority,  but  recently  published,  (1871,)  and  in  full  view  of 
the  present  controversy  between  the  two  governments,  compose^  not 
only  a  complete  answer  to  the  legal  doctrines  of  the  Case  and  Counter 
Case  of  Great  Britain  in  this  behalf,  but  affirmation  of  the  larger  prem- 
ises of  argument  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

1.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  avers  that,  so  far  as  foreign  States  are  con- 
cerned, the  will  of  the  subject  is  bound  up  in  that  of  his  sovereign. 

Now,  among  the  persons  who  equipped,  manned,  and  armed  the 
cruisers  of  the  confederates  in  question,  were  liege  subjects  of  Great 
Britain. 

True  it  is  that  these  liege  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  hired  to  per- 
form tlie  acts  in  question  by  rebels  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  strangely  supposes  that,  because  these  rebels  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  therefore  Great  Britain  was  not  responsible 
for  their  acts.  The  argument  implies  that  foreigners  in  Great  Sritain 
are  independent  of  the  local  jurisdiction.  That,  of  course,  is  an  error. 
But,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  British  Government  would  remain  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  Lairds,  and  all  other  British  subjects,  includ- 
ing Prioleau,  an  American  convertied  into  a  British  subject  for  the 
special  object  of  violating  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  committing 
treason  against  the  United  States  with  impunity,  under  shelter  of  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore,  at  a  blow,  strikes  to  the  earth  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case,  in  declaring  that  no  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  set  up  the  deficiency  of  its  own  municipal  law 
as  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  international  obligations  toward  a 
foreign  State. 

'  Phillimore'8  International  Law,  vol.  i,  preface  to  2d  ed,  p.  21. 
'  Pbillimore^s  International  Law,  vol.  iii,  p.  228. 
3  Phillimore's  International  Law,  vol.  iii,  p.  218. 
^Phillimore'B  International  Law,  vol.  iii,  pp*  201-2. 
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3.  He  lays  down  tlie  rule  that  a  government  may  by  Icnoicledge  and 
sufferance,  as  well  as  by  direct  pemiission,  become  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  subjects,  (including  commorant  or  transient  aliens,)  whom  it  does 
not  prevent  from  committing  injury  to  a  foreign  State.  This  proposition 
is  not  presented  by  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore  as  based  on  any  express  treaty 
stipulation,  but  as  being  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  such 
it  serves  to  construe  the  ''  due  diligence  "  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

4.  In  expounding  the  pioposition  of  the  impartiality  requisite  in  the 
character  of  a  honorfide  neutral,  he  declares  that  such  neutrality  is  vio- 
lated by  any  act  which  betters  or  strengthens  one  of  the  belligerents,  or 
by  any  act  which  gratifies  one  of  the  belligerents. 

It  needs  only  to  consider  the  analysis  of  the  facts  hereinafter  pre- 
sented, to  see  how  much  the  British  Government  did  to  strengthen  and 
to  gratify  the  rebels  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Finally,  he  affirms  that  if  a  government,  professing  neutrality, 
permits  a  fraudulent,  unworthy,  or  unnecessary  violationot  its  jurisdic- 
tion, such  permission  may,  according  to  the  circumstances,  convert  the 
neutral  into  a  belligerent 

That  is  the  position  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  on  this  point ; 
and  it  may  be  shown  by  signal  examples  in  the  previous  history  of  Great 
Britain,  that  she  herself  has  acted  on  this  principle  with  respect  to 
governments  which,  professing  neutrality,  did  acts  to  strengthen  or 
favor  belligerent  enemies  of  hers. 

L^ai  theory  of  the      X.  Wc  uow  procccd  to  dcvclop  more  distinctly  the  nature 
Mii-tfn,  qSon- «  ^^^  basis  of  the  legal  theory  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  governments. 

We  commence  by  laying  down  a  series  of  propositions,  iv-hich  are,  as 
we  conceive,  axioms  or  postulates  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  and 
America. 

1.  The  right  to  engage  in  war,  and  so  to  become  a  bellig- 

Ruhttomakewar.  j.     •       '     \  j.   •     ^i  i»i.  /•  •         a       i 

ereut,  is  inherent  m  the  quality  of  sovereignty.' 
2.  We  assume,  also,  that  the  right  to  maintain  peace  and  to  stand 
neutral  whilst  other  sovereigns  are  belligerent,  is  inherent  in  the  qual- 
ity of  sovereignty. 

R.«hito8ivecau«.      3.  As  the  right  of  war  and  peace  is  inherent  in  sover- 
for  war.  clguty,  SO  Is  thc  right  to  give  cause  of  war  to  another  sov- 

ereign, 

4.  Such  cause  of  war  may  consist  in  acts  of  professed  warfare,  as 
What   w   be  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  country  in  arms,  the  reduction  of 

""••  its  cities,  the  military  devastation  of  its  territory,  the  cap- 

ture of  its  merchant- vessels,  or  the  armed  encounter  of  its  ships  of  war. 

5.  Or  such  cause  of  war  may  consist  in  acts  equivalent  to  professed 
warfare,  as  in  affording  aid  to  one  belligerent  against  another,  such 
belligerents  being  each  sovereign;  or  by  prematurely  conceding  the 
quality  of  belligerence  or  of  independence  to  the  rebels  of  another  sov- 
ereign ;  or  by  aiding  such  rebels  in  fact,  while  pretending  friendship 
for  their  sovereign. 

6.  True  neutrality  between  belligerents  consists  in  holding  absolutely 

aloof  from  the  war  in  fact  and  m  truth,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
Neatrnhty.         fcssiou.    To  profcss  neutrality,  and  not  to  observe  it,  is  dis- 
guised war. 

7.  War  is  by  land  or  sea ;  and  war  by  sea  may  consist  in  combats 

between  ships  of  war,  or  in  the  capture  of  merchant- vessels 

Wnr  ;    what  itia.-..*.*'  ' 

and  their  cargoes. 

>  Vattel,  Droit  des  genSy  6d,  Pradier-Fod^^r^,  tome  ii,  p.  337,  (uote.)  Cauchy,  Droit  mar- 
itimej  tome  i,  p.  18;  tome  ii,  p.  14.    Martens,  Droit  des  gena^  6d,  Vergd,  tome  ii,  p.  198. 
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It  is  not  materialiko  this  point  that  certain  of  the  States  of  Europe 
have  agreed  to  abstain  from  the  issne  of  letters  of  marque.  Even  those 
powers  continue  to  maintain  the  belligerent  right  to  capture  private 
merchant-vessels  and  their  cargoes,  by  the  agency  of  men-of-war.  The 
United  States  have  refused  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement,  in  the 
conception  that  it  is  only  adapted  to  governments  which  see  fit  to  incur 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  large  military  marine.  The  United  States 
have  been  content  to  agree  with  other  powers  in  according  immunity 
from  any  capture  to  private  property  on  the  sea ;  but  they  insist,  as 
they  think  rightfully,  that,  if  private  property  is  to  remain  subject  to 
capture,  it  should  be  subject  to  capture  by  letter  of  marque  as  well  as 
by  the  regular  naval  forces  of  the  belligerent,  letters  of  marque  having 
the  same  relation  to  regular  forces  in  war  on  tiie  sea,  as  volunteer  levies 
have  to  the  regular  forces  in  war  on  land.^ 

8.  The  law  of  nations,  as  now  practiced,  permits  the  sale  of  arms  by 
private  merchants  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  and  their  ex-    8*ie.  of  am.  and 
portation  and  transportation  for  the  use  of  the  belligerent,  c-^t'-^bandofwar. 
subject  to  capture  as  contraband  of  war,*  although  the  tendency  of 
modern  opinion  is  to  contend  that  such  acts  of  sale  are  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  neutrality. 

Many  of  the  modern  regulations  of  different  governments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality,  contained  in  the  documents  annexed  to  the  American 
Counter  Case,  sustain  this  view.  (See  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Granville  to 
the  Prussian  minister  of  October  21,  1870,  on  the  subject,  defending 
the  right  of  such  sales.^) 

But  it  is  admitted  universally,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  that 
international  law  does  not  permit  the  equipment  of  men-of-war,  or  let- 
ters of  marque,  or  their  re-armament,  or  the  enlistment  of  men  for  the 
military  marine  of  the  belligerent,  in  the  ports  of  the  neutral. 

9.  The  pretended  neutral,  who,  as  a  government,  expedites  vessels, 
or  with  culpable  negligence  permits  the  expedition  of  ves-    Di.patchofarm«d 
sels  from  his  ports,  to  cruise  against  one  of  the  belligerents,  *^*^^'' 
becomes  thereby  belligerent  in  fact,  and  responsible  as  such  to  the 
injured  belligerent. 

10.  In  questions  of  international  peace  or  war,  and  in  all  which  re- 
gards foreign  States,  the  will  of  the  subject  (or  of  commo-  ^^  ^^.^.  ^ 
rant  aliens)  is  merged  in  that  of  the  local  sovereign ;  that  <H>v^Srf^^'^fioia- 
sovereign  is  responsible  if  he  permits  or  knowingly  suffers  ''^°°^'"'"''•''^'• 
his  subjects  (or  commorant  aliens)  to  perpetrate  injury  to  a  foreign 
State ;  and,  apart  from  other  and  direct  proofs  of  permission,  or  knowl- 
edge and  sufferance,  the  responsibility  for  any  injury  is  fixed  on  such 
sovereign,  if  he  depend  on  municipal  means  of  enforcing  the  observance 
of  international  obligations,  instead  of  acting  preventively  to  that  end 
in  his  prerogative  capacity  as  sovereign. 

11.  It  is  not  admissible  for  any  sovereign  to  plead  constitutional  dif- 
ficulties in  such  an  emergency ;  to  do  which  implies  surren- 
der of  the  rights,  as  well  as  abnegation  of  the  power,  of  a  mS^'So^I  'i* 

•  J  M  .  1  .      .  J  -V  •      1   i.   j^        pl*>aded  in  nnnwer  to 

sovereign,  and  confers  on  the  injured  power  the  right  to  arharf»ori.uchvio< 
occupy  by  force  the  territory  of  the  incompetent  power,  and  **"°° 


*  See  Caachy,  Droit  mantim€f  tome  ii,  pp.  374  and  404.  Idem,  Du  respect  do  la  pro- 
pria t^  priv^e  dans  la  guerre  maritime,  pasaim. 

'Bynkershoek,  Questiones  Juris  Publidf  1.  i,  c.  22.  The  "Santisaima  Trinidad,"  Wheat- 
on's  Beporte,  vol.  vii,  p.  340.  Phillimore,  vol.  iii,  p.  321.  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
Traits  des  prises  maritimes,  t.  i,  p.  394. 

'  Docameuta  with  the  message  of  President  of  the,Uuited  States,  December,  1870. 
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to  impose  upon  his  subjects  that  preservation  of  order  which  he  pro- 
fesses constitutional  inability  to  preserve. 

"  Culpd  caret,  qui  sciU  sed  prohibere  non  potest  ^  is  indeed  one  of  the 
rules  of  private  right;  "but,"  says  Sir  Robert Phillimore,  " such  an 
avowal,  actual  or  constructive,  on  the  part  of  the  unintentionally  in- 
juring State,  justifies  the  injured  State  in  exercising,  if  it  can,  that  juris- 
diction by  foreign  force,  which  ought  to  be,  but  cannot  be,  exercised  by 
domestic  law."* 

12.  But  no  independent  State  exists,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  en- 
cumbered with  constitutional  incapacity  in  this  respect. 

Violations  of  neutrality  are  issues  of  war  and  peace.  Whatever  power 
in  a  state  declares  war,  or  makes  peace,  has  jurisdiction  of  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war,  including,  of  course,  all  violations  of  neutrality. 

In  point  of  fact,  such  authority  is  not  a  quality  of  despotic  govern- 
ment only :  it  belongs  equally  to  the  most  constitutional  government, 
as  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  political  institutions  of  constitutional 
republics,  like  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  and  in  constitutional 
monarchies,  like  Italy  and  Brazil.^ 

The  counsel  of  the  United  States  submit  these  propositions  as  unde- 
niable and  elementary  truths. 

Yet  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  the  British  Oovernment  assume  and 
persistently  argue  that  the  sole  instrument  possessed  by  the  British 
Government  to  enforce  the  performance  of  neutral  obligations  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrences  in  question,  was  a  particular  act  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

Every  government  in  Europe  or  America,  except  Great  Britain,  asserts 
and  exercises  authority  to  prevent  its  liege  subjects  (and  h  fortiori  com- 
morant  aliens)  from  doing  acts  which  tend  to  involve  it  in  a  war  with 
any  other  government. 

But  the  British  Government  maintains  that  the  sovereign  State  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  Indies,  the  i)roud- 
est  in  fame,  the  richest  in  resources,  and  (including  her  transmarine 
possessions)  the  most  populous  of  the  great  States  of  Europe,  does  not 
possess  constitutional  power  to  prevent  mercenary  law-breakers  among 
her  own  subjects,  or  bands  of  desperate  foreign  rebels,  commorant  on 
her  soil,  from  dragging  her  into  acts  of  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  thus  affording,  or  tending  to  afford,  just  cause  of  war  to  other  for- 
eign States. 

And  such  is  the  defense  of  Great  Britain  in  answer  to  the  reclama- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

13.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  example  of  a  great  State 
Ane«ed  ron.titu  defcndiug  itsclf  against  charges  of  wrong  by  setting  up  the 

}!r"l  Brtu.?  ^t  pica  of  its  constitutional  incomi)etency  and  incapacity  to 
«m,n*cL  discharge  the  most  commonplace  duties  of  a  sovereign  State. 

Great  Britain  is  not  in  that  condition  of  constitutional  disability 
which  her  ministers  pretend. 

We  find,  on  the  most  cursory  observation  of  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  declaration  of  war,  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs — that  all  these  things  are  in  Great  Britain  elements 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

We  cannot  believe  and  do  not  concede  that  in  all  these  greater  pre- 
rogative powers  there  is  not  included  the  lesser  one  of  preventing  unau< 
thorized  private  persons  from  engaging  in  private  war  against  a  friendly 

>  PhiUimore's  iDternational  Law,  vol.  iii,  p.  218. 

3  See  Appendix  to  the  Americaa  Counter  Case,  cited  or  commented  on  hereafter. 
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foreign  State,  and  thas  committing  Great  Britain  to  causes  of  public  war 
on  the  part  of  such  foreign  State. 

If  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  Crown  involves  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  private  persons  which  ministers  fear  to  commit,  they  should 
obtain  a  proper  act  of  Parliament,  either  for  antecedent  general  author- 
ization or  for  subsequent  protection,  all  which  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
theoretic  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  The  British  ministers  do  not  scru- 
ple to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  whether  with 
or  without  previous  parliamentary  authorization,  and  whether  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Colonies,  on  occasion  of  petty  acts  of  rebellion 
or  revolt,  that  is,  the  case  of  domestic  tear :  &  fortiori  they  should  and 
may  arrest  and  prevent  subjects  or  commorant  foreigners  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  acts  of  foreign  war  to  the  prejudice  of  anotlier  gov- 
ernment. 

Is  it  possible  to  deny  or  to  doubt  that  British  ministers  might  as  well 
do  this  as  the  ministers  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States,  in  like  circumstances  f 

Has  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
less  executive  power  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  f  And  if 
she  have  less,  could  not  the  deficient  power  be  granted  to  her  by  act  of 
Parliament,  just  as  readily  as  similar  executive  ix>wer,  in  this  relation, 
has  been  granted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  their  Con- 
gress? 

14.  But  there  is  no  such  deficiency  of  power  in  the  British  ministers } 
their  own  conduct  in  pertinent  cases  proves  conclusively  that  they  have 
the  power,  and  can  exercise  it,  when  they  choose,  without  affordiug  oc- 
casion of  any  serious  doubt  or  denial  of  the  constitutionality  of  their 
acta. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  excuse  of  the  British  Government,  for 
omitting  to  detain  the  Alabama  and  other  confederate  cruisers,  was  the 
alleged  want  of  power  to  act  outside  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act. 

And  yet,  subsequently  to  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  on  occasion  of  the  construction  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
of  certain  other  vessels  for  the  confederates,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Laird  rams,  the  British  Government  seized  them  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  power  of  the  Crown,  and  so  prevented 
their  departure  to  make  war  against  the  United  States. 

And  what  the  ministers  did  on  this  occasion  was  fully  justified  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  the  then  attorney-general 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  words : 

I  do  oot  hesitate  to  say  boldly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the  government 
OR  their  awn  re^poneihility  detained  them.  They  were  prosecuting  inquiries  which,, 
thoagh  imperfect,  left  on  the  mind  of  the  government  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  lesolt  might  prove  to  be  that  these  ships  were  intended  for  an  illegal  purpose,  and 
that  if  they  left  the  country  the  law  would  be  violated  and  a  great  injury  done  to  a 
friendly  power.  The  government  did  not  seize  the  ships;  thev  did  not  by  any  act  take 
possession  or  interfere  with  them,  but  on  their  own  responsibilitv  they  gave  notice  to 
the  parties  interested  that  the  law  should  not  be  evaded  until  the  pending  inquiry 
shonid  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  when  the  government  would  know  whether  the  in- 
qairy  would  result  in  affording  conclusive  grounds  for  seizing  the  ships  or  not.  If  any 
other  great  crime  or  mischief  were  in  progress,  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  govern- 
ment  would  be  justified  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  evasion  from  Justice  of  the  per- 
son whose  conduct  was  under  investigation  until  the  completion  of  the  inquiry  ?  In 
a  criminal  case  we  know  that  it  is  an  ordinary  course  to  go  before  a  magistrate,  and 
some  information  is  taken  of  a  most  imperfect  character  to  Justify  the  accused's  corn- 
mittal  to  prison  for  trial,  the  prisoner  being  remanded  from  time  to  time.  And  that 
coarse  cannot  be  adopted  in  cases  of  seizing  of  vessels  of  this  description  ;  the  law 
gives  no  means  for  that.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  government,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility,  must  act  and  have  acted  in  determining  that  what  had  taken  place  with 
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regard  to  the  Alabama  shoald  not  take  place  with  reapect  to  these  ships,  that  they 
should  not  slip  oat  of  the  Mersey  and  join  the  navy  of  the  belligerent  powers,  con- 
trary to  our  law,  if  that  were  the  intention,  until  the  inquiry  in  progress  should  be  so 
far  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  to  enable  the  government  to  judge  whether  the  ships 
were  reaUy  intended  for  innocent  purposes  or  not. 

The  government  were  determined  tnat  the  inquiries  which  they  were  making  should 
be  brought  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  those  inquiries 
resulted  in  evidence  or  not  of  the  vessels  being  intended  for  the  confederates,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  they  would  not  permit  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  baffled  by  the  suddeu 
removal  of  the  ships  from  the  river. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  case  of  the  government  can  now  be  brought  before  the 
house:  but  the  government  have  acted  under  a  serious  sense  of  their  duty  to  them- 
selves, to  Her  Ms^esty,  to  our  aJliea  in  the  United  Statee^  and  to  every  other  nation  with 
whom  Her  Majesty  is  in  friendship  and  alliance,  and  with  whom  questions  of  this  kind  may 
he  liable  hereafter  to  arise.  Under  a  sense  of  that  duty  they  have  felt  that  this  is  not  a 
question  to  be  treated  lightly,  or  as  one  of  no  great  importance.  If  an  evasion  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  land  was  really  about  to  take  place,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  use  all  possible  means  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
vessels  of  this  kind  to  be  used  against  a  friendly  power.  It  was  their  duty  to  make 
inquiries,  and  to  act  if  there  was  a  good  ground  for  seizure,  takiug  care  only  to  adopt 
that  procedure  which  was  justified  by  the  circumstances.^ 

And  well  might  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  say,  on  that  occasion,  to  the  British 
minister :  ^^  Either  our  Government  must  contend  that  what  they  did  in 
September  (that  is,  in  the  matter  of  the  Laird  rams)  was  unconsti- 
tutional, or  they  ought  to  have  done  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Ala- 
bama, and  are  liable.^ 

But  in  truth  these  extraordinary  professions  of  impotency,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  are  but  additional  proofs  of  the  negli- 
gent spirit  of  that  government  in  permitting  or  not  preventing  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels,  and  the  perilous  conse- 
quences of  which  they  had  come  to  appreciate  and  to  shrink  from  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  Laird  rams. 

15.  There  is  another  pertinent  example  in  the  modern  history  of 
Great  Britain  of  the  power  of  her  ministers  to  arrest  such  expeditions 
when  they  have  the  desire. 

We  allude  to  the  celebrated  afifair  of  the  so-called  Terceira  exx>edi- 
tion. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal  on  occasion  of  the 
disputed  succession  between  Donna  Maria  and  Don  Miguel,  certain  Por- 
tuguese refugees,  partisans  of  Donna  Maria,  sailed  from  England  in 
transports  ostensibly  destined  for  Brazil,  but,  as  was  suspected,  in- 
tended for  Terceira,  in  the  Azores.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the 
transports  were  fitted  for  war,  and  the  Portuguese  on  board  were  un- 
armed. Nevertheless,  the  British  ministers  conceived  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  one  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain. 

Whereupon,  they  dispatched  a  naval  force  to  pursue  these  vessels, 
and  to  prevent  the  persons  on  board  from  landing,  either  at  Terceira,  or 
at  any  one  of  the  Western  Islands;  which  was  done,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  Azores,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
France. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  act  of  force  by  Great  Britain  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  neutrality  was  done,  not  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  or 
in  her  waters,  but  on  the  high  seas,  or  rather  within  the  waters  of  the 
Western  Islands,  and  in  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  to  whpm 
the  Portuguese  in  question  professed  and  owed  allegiance;  for  Terceira 
then  acknowledged  the  power  of  Donna  Maria. 

No  pretense  existed  here  of  action  in  subordination  to  the  forms  of 
the  foreign-enlistment  act,  or  any  other  act  of  Parliament.  What 
was  done,  was  done  simply  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  power  of  the 
Crown. 

*  Documents  annexed  to  the  American  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  477. 
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The  coudact  of  tho  ministers  in  this  affair  was  earnestly  discussed  in 
both  hoases  of  Parliament,  and  was  approved  by  both  houses. 

Bat  it  is  remarkable,  and  pertinent  to  the  present  controversy,  that 
neither  in  the  House  of  Lords  nor  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  it 
maintained  that  the  ministers  had  on  this  occasion  overstepped  the 
limits  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  objection  was,  that  the  British  Government  had  itself  committed 
a  breach  of  neutrality,  in  undertaking  to  intercept  the  transports  on  the 
high  seas,  or  within  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  belligerents ; 
and  that  the  act  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  to  which 
the  island  of  Terceira  belonged. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  this  high  Tribunal  whether  it  is  not  idle  to 
pretend  that  British  ministers,  possessing  the  constitutional  power  to 
pursue  and  arrest  the  Terceira  expedition  even  on  the  high  seas,  for 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  have  no  power  to  prevent, 
even  within  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  expedition  of  men-of-war 
against  the  United  States.^  In  fine,  the  British  ministers,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  had  the  same  constitutional  power  to  arrest  and  detain 
the  Alabama  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  imperial  or  colonial,  as  they 
had  to  arrest  there  the  Laird  rams;  and  they  had  the  same  constitu- 
tional power  to  arrest  the  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  other  confed- 
erate cruisers  on  the  high  seas,  as  they  had  to  arrest  there  the  Terceira 
expedition. 

16.  And  the  existence  of  this  constitutional  executive  power  serves  to 
explain,  what  otherwise  would  be  to  the  last  degree  incon-  Th«  prero^tne 
ceivable,  that  is  to  say,  the  omission,  in  the  British  foreign-  p«*«'ofih-cruwu. 
enlistment  act  of  1819,  to  provide  for  executive  action,  as  was  done  in 
the  American  foreign-enlistment  act. 

In  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  to  impart  such  executive  pow- 
ers to  the  President,  because,  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  Constitution, 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  President  to  declare  war,  nor  has  he  final  and 
complete  jurisdiction  of  foreign  affairs.  In  all  that,  he  must  act  by  the 
authority,  or  with  the  concurrence,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Congress, 
or  of  the  Senate. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  it  appertains  to  the  prerogative 
power  of  the  Crown  to  declare  war  and  to  make  treaties,  either  of  bel- 
ligerent alliance  or  of  peace ;  and,  how  much  soever  in  practice  it  may  be 
CQstomary  for  ministers  to  communicate  with  Parliament  on  these  ques- 
tions, it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  constitutionally  speaking,  the  prerog- 
ative power  resides  in  the  Crown. 

17.  The  affirmative  resolution  of  the  British  ministers  to  call  this  pre- 
rogative power  into  action  for  the  sole  purpose  of  elevating  the  rebels  of 
the  UniteSi  States  into  the  dignity  of  belligerents  on  a  level  with  their  own 
sovereign,  and  thus  converting  piratical  cruisers  into  legitimate  cruis- 
ers, and  the  negative  resolution  of  the  British  ministers,  in  refusing  to 
call  into  play  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
their  own  professions  of  neutrality,  injurious  as  even  such  professions 
were  to  the  United  States,  in  undertaking  to  place  them  and  their  rebels 
in  the  same  category  of  international  rights, — these  two  resolutions  ren- 
dered it  possible,  as  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been,  for  the  confed- 
erates to  fit  out  cruisers  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  :  whereupon  ensues 
responsibility  of  Great  Britain  for  acts  of  the  Confederates,  in  which,  by 
false  theory  of  action  and  negligence  in  fact  combined,  she  participated 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States. 

^See  the  facts  of  the  Terceira  expedition,  Phiilimore's  InteniatioDal  Law,  vol.  iii, 
p.  229. 
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The  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  are  largely  occupied  with  matters 
M«ny  irrdevnnt  wfaich  axo  sccondarj, Immaterial, uot  to  say  totally  irrelevant, 
irhclleimuou^n;,;;  in  the  judgment  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  but 
^"*  which,  being  seriously  presented  by  the  British  Govern- 

ment, seem  to  require  attention. 

I.  Much  is  said  on  the  subject  of  the  British  foreign-enlistment  act  of 
it»  tr,.«tment  of  1819,  of  Its  assumcd  adequacy,  of  its  value  relatively  to  the 

InLtSSni''  ilT'of  similar  acts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  comparative 
*'***  legislation,  in  this  respect,  of  Great  Britain  and  of  other 

European  States. 

All  such  considerations  would  seem  to  be  foreign  to  the  subject  and 
beneath  its  dignity,  when  it  is  considered  that  laws  of  this  nature,  how 
much  soever  they  may  be  locally  convenient,  yet  do  not  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  duties  of  neutrality  in  the  international  relation  of  governments. 

It  is  quite  vain  for  the  British  Government  to  assert  the  sufficiency 
of  the  foreign-enlistment  act  of  1819.    Its  practical  inefficiency  was 
glaringly  apparent  on  the  face  of  all  the  relative  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  same  insuffi- 
ciency manifested  itself  in  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Alex- 
andra in  such  degree  as  to  throw  contempt  and  ridiciile  upon  the  whole 
act.    Quibbles  of  verbal  criticism,  fit  only  for  insignificant  things  ot 
mere  domestic  concernment,  pervaded  the  opinions  of  the  great  judges 
of  England  in  a  matter  closely  afi'ecting  her  international  honor  and 
foreign  peace.    It  needs  only  to  read  the  report  of  this  trial  to  see  how 
absurd  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  English  Case  and  Counter  Case,  in 
arguing,  that  any  question  of  peace  and  war,  between  Great  Britain  and 
other  governments  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  and  that  in  such  a  transcendent  question  the  British  ministers 
are  under  the  necessity  of  iloundering  along  in  the  flat  morass  of  the 
meaningless  verbosity  and  confused  circumlocution  of  any  act  of  Par- 
liament.   Well  may  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  speak  of  "  its  loose  phrase- 
ology and  disjointed  sentences.''  ^    Well  might  Baron  Channell  say  of 
the  language  of  the  aet, "  more  imperfect  or  Siulty  wording  I  can  scarce- 
ly conceive."  *    We  cannot  understand  by  what  strange  perversion  of 
reason  it  is  that  the  British  Government  continues  to  maintain  that  its 
ministers  were  compelled  to  drift  into  the  condition  of  foreign  war 
rather  than  break  free  from  the  entanglement  of  the  cobweb  meshes 
of  that  act. 

But,  in  fact,  its  inefficiency  has  been  unequivocally  admitted  by  the 
enactment,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act 
of  1870,  and  by  the  official  inquiry  which  preceded  the  passage  of  that 
act. 

II.  With  similar  sacrifice  of  the  principal  to  the  incident,  and  of  the 
large  to  the  minute,  the  British  Government  insists  that  the  n,  ron,i«ir.«>i.be 
British  act  of  1819  is  equal  in  efficiency  to  the  American  rnricin'^^'-- 
act  of  1818.    It  is  strange  enough  that  tlie  British  Govern-  ^"'"^ 

^  luternatioDal  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  466. 

^  Docnmeuts  anoexed  to  American  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  440. 
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ment  should  make  this  suggestion  in  the  presence  of  the  documents 
contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  British  Case,  in  which  appears  the 
report  %f  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  on 
the  subject  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act  of  the  United  States,  pointing 
out  in  detail  the  plain  superiority  of  the  American  to  the  British  act.^ 

The  great  diflference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  cardinal  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  British  act  are  merely  punitive,  and  to  be 
carried  into  effect  only  by  judicial  instrumentality;  whereas  the  Ameri- 
can act  is  preventive,  calls  for  executive  action,  and  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  entire  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  Government,  to  be  employed  by  him,  in  his  discretion,  for  the 
prevention  of  foreign  equipments  and  foreign  enlistments  in  the  United 
States. 

Thus  deficient,  the  British  act  was  valueless,  except  as,  if  occasion 
should  arise,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  pretext  to  cover,  in  diplomatic  com- 
munication with  other  governments,  indifferent,  unfriendly,  or  hostile 
animus  on  the  part  of  some  British  minister.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, that  is  to  say,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  theory  of  municipal 
legislation,  the  British  act  is  utterly  inferior  to  the  American  act.  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce  clearly  shows  the  numerous  traits  of  superiority  in  the 
American  act,* 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  Government  not  only  derives  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  from  the  officers  of  the  customs,  who  in 
Great  Britain  are  the  sole  dependence  in  this  respect,  but  it  has  local 
officers  in  the  principal  ports,  both  administrative  and  executive,  whose 
action  it  commands ;  it  may  impose  bonds  of  good  behavior  on  the  owner 
of  suspected  vessels ;  informers  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  forfeitures,  and 
the  judicial  prj>ceedings  ht^ve  advantages  not  to  be  found  in  the  British 
act. 

All  these  things  are  trivial  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  great 
international  questions  of  neutrality,  and  of  peace  or  war.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  discuss  such  trivialities  by  the  extraordinary  persistence 
of  the  British  Government  in  basing  its  defense  on  the  very  defects  of 
its  act  of  Parliament. 

III.  Of  these  differences  between  the  American  and  the  British  acts, 
and  of  the  singular  deficiencies  of  the  British  act,  the  ex-  The  Goremment 
planation  is  at  hand.  It  is  to  be  found  in  what  English  ^Ji'Jiy^'SLl'iT' 
writers  themselves  delicately  describe  as  the  prejudices  of  iXi^^^CSi'S' 
Great  Britain,  or  which  can  better  be  described  as  indispo-  itVIi^uX^««, 
sition  to  appreciate  fully  the  rights  of  other  governments.     '  """''*' 

The  United  States  encountered  the  question  of  their  own  right  of 
sovereignty  in  the  matter  of  foreign  equipments  and  foreign  enlistments, 
and  the  relation  of  that  matter  to  their  own  peace  and  the  rights  of  other 
governments,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  career  as  a  sovereigQ 
State.  They  were  placed,  at  the  very  outset,  in  presence  of  the  state  of 
universal  warfare  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  being  exposed 
especially  to  the  extreme  exigencies  of  France  and  of  England.  They 
adopted  a  foreign  ])olicy  of  i)eace  and  neutrality.  They  determined,  if 
possible,  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  war,  which  had  swallowed 
up  Europe  and  all  European  America.  The  Case  of  the  United  States 
has  related  with  fidelity  and  with  all  due  amplitude  the  measures,  admin- 
istrative and  legislative,  adopted  by  the  American  Government,  under 

^Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  vol.  iii,  p.  67. 

'  Lord  Clarendon,  says  Mr.  Bachanan,  in  one  of  bis  dispatches,  referred  to  onr  nen- 
trality  law  of  April  20, 1818,  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  pronounced  it  supe- 
rior to  their  own,  especially  in  regard  to  privateers,    (App.  Am.  Case,  vol.  iv,  p.  69.) 
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the  inspiration  of  President  Washington,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality, in  spite  of  aggression  on  both  sides,  which  at  length  compelled 
the  United  States,  in  the  defense  of  its  neutrality,  to  encounter  even  war, 
first  with  France  and  afterwapd  with  Great  Britain.^ 

Among  these  measures  was  the  enactment  of  that  act  for  the  preven- 
tion of  foreign  enlistments  and  naval  equipments,  which,  in  all  the 
steps  of  the  present  controversy,  the  British  Governme  nt  itself  cannot 
refuse  to  honor  and  applaud,  and  which  in  the  process  of  time  it  imi- 
tated in  its  own  domestic  legislation. 

The  American  Government,  sincerely  professing  neutrality,  spared  no 
honorable  steps  to  give  effect  to  its  professions  and  to  demonstrate  its 
good  faith.  Of  its  own  initiation  it  amended  its  legislation,  when  de- 
fects therein  became  apparent  to  its  observation ;  and  it  willingly  ac- 
cepted suggestions  of  amendment  from  friendly  and  unfriendly  foreign 
powers.  And  it  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

The  American  Government  has  introduced  such  amendments  more 
than  once  at  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain,  not  deeming  it  wise  in  the 
sense  of  its  own  interests,  or  just  toward  other  governments,  to  stand 
obstinately,  as  Great  Britain  has  done  in  like  circumstances,  on  confess- 
edly defective  legislation  of  neutrality,  and  scorning  to  pretend  that  to 
do  justice  to  such  suggestion  would  be  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign 
dignity  of  the  United  States. 

The  British  Government  alleges  that  on  a  recent  occasion  the  Ameri- 
can Oovernment  indicated  purpose  to  repeal  or  matiBrially  weaken  its 
foreign-enlistment  act.  That  is  an  error.  Every  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  initiate  measures  of  legislation. 
Ko  exclusive  right  in  this  respect  belongs  to  the  President,  (that  is,  the 
executive  Government.)  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
proposed  the  repeal  or  the  diminution  of  the  American  neutrality  act. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  did  propose  some  amend- 
ments to  that  act  tending  to  weaken  its  force ;  but  his  proposition  was 
not  inspired  by  the  Executive,  and  was  not  adopted  by  Congress. 

Not  only  in  its  legislative  measures,  but  in  its  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  other  governments,  the  United  States  diligently  and  sedulously 
pursue  the  policy  of  neutral  right,  and  especially  the  immunity  of  the 
ocean,  by  exerting  themselves  on  all  fit  occasions  to  introduce  these 
principles  into  its  treaties  with  other  governments.  D.  Carlos  Calvo 
calls  attention  to  a  ^^  curious  document "  published  by  the  minister  of 
marine  of  the  French  Empire,  in  1854,  which  enumerates  some,  but  not 
all,  of  the  treaty  stipulations  of  this  class  initiated  by  the  United  States.^ 

We  find  this  dooament  in  Pistoye  et  Diiverdy's  Traits  des  prises  maritimeSj  tome  ii,  p.  > 
492,  and  cite  some  portions  of  it  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  neutral  faith  and 
the  nentral  diligence  of  the  United  States  have  heen  held  in  France : 

Les  jouruanx  de  France  et  d'Angleterre  (says  the  document,)  d'apr^  cenz  dee  £tats- 
Unis  d*Am<frique,  parlent  d'officiers  rnsses  envoyds  k  New  York  avec  la  mission  osten- 
sible de  snrveiller  la  construction  de  bfttiments  ^  b^lice  pour  le  compte  dc  leur  gou> 
vernement ;  mais  en  r^alit<^,  atin  d'organiser  dans  les  ports  de  Tunion,  au  moyen  de  lettres 
do  marque  d61ivr6es  au  nom  du  gouvemement  russe  auz  citoyens  amdricains,  des  ar- 
memente  en  course  coutre  le  commerce  fran^ais  et  anglais  pendant  la  guerre  devenue 
imminente  entre  la  France  et  I'Augloterre  d*nne  part,  et  la  Russie  de  I'autre.  Le  Morn- 
ing Post  rappelait  r^cemment,  h  ce  suiet  que  le  droit  conventionnel  et  la  legislation  des 
fitate-Unis  leur  faisaient  un  devoir  d'emp^cher,  et,  an  besoin,  de  pnnir  de  tels  actoa 
d'hostilite  contro  le  pavilion  d'une  puissance  en  paix  avec  Punion.  Ce  Journal  citait 
mdme  quelques  trait^s  dans  lesquels  I'acceptation  (jue  des  citoyens  am^ricains  feraient 
de  lettrns  de  marque  6tiang^res  pour  courir  sus  auz  navires  de  la  puissance  cosigna- 

taire,  est  assimiMe  h  la  piraterie  et  rendue  passible  du  m#me  traitement.    On  va  donner 

^  t * , , . — 

'  Cauchy,  Droit  maritime^  tome  ii,  p.  2^i6  et  seq, 
'  See  CalYo's  Derecho  Intemacionalf  tome  ii,  p.  181. 
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ici  la  Domenclatare,  aiissi  complete  que  poesible^des conventions conclaes paries £tat8- 
Unis,  et  dans  lesqnels  ce  principe  a  ^t^  formellement  consacr^. 
The  docnmeDt  then  refers  to  the  American  foreign -enlistment  acto,  and  continues: 
Le  goayemement  am^ricain  a  ddj^  en  Toccasion  de  montrer  qu'il  ^tait  d^cid6  k  rem- 
plir  loyalement  les  obligations  Internationales  qui  lui  sont  impos^es  par  cette  legisla- 
tion.   En  1838,  lors  du  blocus  des  ports  dn  Mexique  et  de  la  R^publique  Arsentiue  par 
DOS  forces  navales,  le  minist^re  de  France,  k  Washington^  ayant  eu  lieu  de  craindre 
qn'on  ann&t  dans  les  ports  de  Funion  des  corsaires  mnnis  de  lettres  de  marque  des 
gouTemeinents  du  Mexique  et  de  Buenos-Ayres  pour  courir  bus  aux  navires  fran^ais, 
avait  appel^  sur  cet  objet  Pattention  dn  cabinet  am^rioain.    Le  secretaire  d'£tat,  M. 
Forsyth,  lui  donna  I'assurance  que  de  tels  armements,  s'il  s'en  faisait,  ne  seraient  point 
toieres. 

C'est  k  qnoi  le  gonvemment  federal  ne  se  croirait  sans  doute  pas  moins  essentielle- 
ment  oblige,  si  Ton  tentait  anjourd'hui  d'organiser,  dans  les  ports  am6ricains,  un  sys- 
t^me  de  conrse,  sous  pavilion  russe,  coutre  le  commerce  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre. 
U  suffisait,  tout  poi*te  k  le  croire,  de  signaler  de  semblables  projeta  k  sa  vigilance,  pour 
qn'il  e^exDpressdt  de  prendre  des  mesures  aussi  promptes  qu^Bffica<*es,  dans  le  but  d'as- 
snrer  la  complete  execution  des  lois  en  vigueur.  Le  gonvemnmet  aui,  en  1823,  pro- 
poaait  k  I'Angleterre  et  k  la  Rassie  de  conclure  une  convention  pour  ad  terminer,  sur  les 
tNMes  les  plus  lib^rales,  les  droits  des  neutres  en  temps  de  guen-e,  et  notamment  pour  la 
suppression  de  la  course  maritime,  acte  dont  la  France  venait  de  prendre  initiative ^ 
Toccasion  de  la  guerre  d'Espagne,  ce  gonvemement-1^  disons-nous,  ne  pent  qu'^tre  dis- 
pose k  oonformer,  en  ce  qui  dependra  de  lui,  sa  politique  et  sa  conduite  au  sentiment 
honorable  qui  le  portait  alors  k  considerer  comme  opportun  de  "  revendiqner  et  reha- 
biliter  lea  lois  de  requite  natnrelle,  et  d'etendre  en  mer  I'influence  bienfaisant-e  des  pr^- 
ceptes  de  la  charite  chretienne.^'  (Note  adress^e  par  M.  Middleton,  ministre  des  ^tats- 
Unis,  k  Saint  Petersbourg,  an  comte  de  Nesselrode,  le  5  decembre,  1823.) 

lY.  In  singolar  contrast  with  this  pohcy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tbe  policy  of  Great  Britain.  She,  one  of  the  oldest 
maritime  states  of  Europe,  had  no  legislative  prohibitions  of  v^\S^lT\T}^S!. 
private  maritime  equipment  for  hostile  purposes,  until  long  '***  **"  '*'*' '"'"''' 
after  such  legislation  existed  in  the  United  States.  How  did  this  happen  ? 
We  may  conceive  the  reasons  of  this,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  numerous 
piratical  enterprises  fitted  out  in  former  times  in  ports  of  Oreat  Britain 
against  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America,  and  the  honor  accorded  to 
the  chiefs  of  those  expeditions,  such  as  Drake  and  Hawkins ;  and  when 
we  reflect  further  that  British  legislation,  in  this  respect,  only  com- 
menced when  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  had  made  them- 
selves independent  of  Spain. 

But,  even  then,  it  required  all  the  official  and  personal  authority  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the  government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  over- 
come the  vis  inertice  of  the  prejudices  in  this  relation  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  Oreat  Britain. 

In  reading  the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament  on  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1819,  it  is  notable,  first,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
enactment  seemed  to  be  absolutely  unconscious  of  all  those  principles 
of  international  morality  involved  in  the  question ;  and  secondly,  that 
tbe  opposition  seemed  incapable  of  looking  beyond  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  taking  no  thought  of  the  duties  of  Great  Britain  toward  other 
governments  of  Europe,  and  toward  the  United  States.^ 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Canning  tow- 
ered above  the  other  debaters,  what  clear  perception  he  exhibited  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  question,  and  what  distinct  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  international  law,  in  contrast  with  the  shallow  arguments 
of  even  so  eminent  a  person  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Four  years  afterward  the  debate  was  resumed  in  Parliament,  on  a 
motion  made  by  Lord  Althorpe  for  the  repeal  of  the  foreign-enlistment 
act  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Canning  again  distinguished  himself  by  the 
courage,  the  eloquence,  the  statesmanship,  and  the  elevation  of  view, 
with  which  he  combated  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.    He  referred 

1  See  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debatesi  yol.  xl,jpa««im. 
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to  the  United  States  in  language  which  every  American  may  read. with 
pride,  and  which  is  pertinent  to  the  present  line  of  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  of  the  American  Government. 

And,  unfortunately*  for  the  good  understanding  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  British  Government  is  not  yet  fully  emancipated 
from  servitude  to  the  traditional  national  prejudices  which  obstructed 
Mr.  Canning.  For,  as  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment show,  it  still  lags  behind  the  United  States  in  appreciation  of  the 
true  principles  of  public  law,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  independent  sovereign  States. 

y.  The,British  Case,  in  strange  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  assumes 
T^-gi.htionofoiher  that  muulcipal  laws  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality  ex- 
rountr.e-.  jg^j  Qjj]y  Jq  ^\^q  Uultcd  Statcs  aud  Great  Britain.    Mean- 

while the  report  of  the  English  neutrality  laws  commission,  contained 
in  the  appendix  to  the  British  Case,  exhibits  in  detail  the  legislation  of 
this  class  adopted  by  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe. 

In  the  British  Counter  Case,  it  is  true,  the  foreign  laws  of  this  class 
are  at  length  recognized,  but  with  refinements  of  imaginary  distinction, 
which  tend  to  leave  some  doubt  in  the  mind  whether  the  Counter  Case 
does,  or  does  not,  admit  the  error  of  the  Case.  The  Counter  Case  does 
not  seem,  even  now,  to  see  clearly  that  all  these  laws,  what- 
tw^n,'''Vre?J'ntu>V.  ev&v  bc  thc  divcrslty  of  form  or  of  nomenclature  among 
and  punithmeni.  |;Jj^qj^  ^ltq  pcrvadcd  by  one  identical  idea,  namely,  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  punishment  of  acts  of  private  persons,  such  as  the  en- 
listment of  soldiers  or  mariners,  or  the  expedition  of  men-of-war,  or  of 
letters-of-marque,  in  derogation  of  the  local  sovereignty,  and  tending  to 
involve  the  local  government  in  war  with  other  governments. 

Sir  Bobert  Phillimore,  himself  a  member  of  the  commission,  expresses 
the  identity  of  theory  and  object  in  this  relation  between  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  those  of  other  governments,  as 
follows:  "It  appeared  from  evidence  laid  before  the  English  neutrality 
laws  commission,  appointed  by  the  Queen  in  1867,  (the  recommendations 
of  whose  report  are  mainly  i'xcorporated  in  the  present  and  recent 
statute,)  that  European  States  generally  were  furnished  by  their  muni- 
cipal law  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  international  obligations  in 
this  respect."  ^ 

But  the  indirect  or  implied  retraction  in  the  British  Counter  Case 
does  not  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  examining  the  legislation  of 
other  governments,  and  their  executive  action  in  the  premises,  because 
that  examination  will  show  that  the  general  conscience  of  the  world  re- 
jects the  theory  of  the  British  Government,  and  conforms  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

(a)  We  commence  with  scrutiny  of  the  actual  legislation  of  France, 
because  that  legislation  is  the  model  of  the  modern  legisla- 
jranrc..  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^.^  Tcspect,  of  mafly  other  governments. 

The  provision  of  the  French  Code  P6nal  is  as  follows  : 

Article  84.  Quicouque  aara,  par  des  actes  noa  approuv^^s  par  le  gouverDement,  ex- 
poiMS  l¥'tat  li  uiie  declaration  de  guerre,  sera  puni  du  banuissement ;  et,  si  la  guerre  s'eo 
est  suivie,  de  la  deportation. 

Article  85.  Quiconqne  aura,  par  des  aotes  non  approuv^s  par  le  gouvernement, 
expose  des  Fran^ais  k  Iprouver  des  repr^sailleSi  sera  puni  du  banuissement. 

The  general  commentaries  we  make  on  these  two  articles  will  apply       ^ 
to  similar  provisions  of  law  of  other  governments. 

^  International  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  467. 
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To  the  casual  reader  of  them  the  first  idea  which  saggest-s  itself  is 
their  brevity,  as  compared  with  correspouding  legislation  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Bat  careful  examination  shows  thiit  the^^  express  in  plain  language 
the  true  object  and  theory  of  all  such  laws,  which  is  to  punish  private 
persons  w^ho  undertake  acts  of  war  by  land  and  sea,  in  derogation  of 
the  sovereignty  and  in  prejudice  of  the  peace  of  their  country ;  and  that 
they  do  it  effectually,  but  in  terms  of  equal  terseness  and  precision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  acts  are  so  overloaded  with  a  mass 
of  phrases,  alike  unprecise  and  confused,  with  so  much  of  tedious  super- 
fluity of  immaterial  circumstances,  as  if  they  were  specially  designed  to 
give  scope  to  bar  chicanery,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  offenders,  and  to 
embarrass  and  confound  the  officers  of  the  government  charged  with  the 
administration  of  law.  Such  indeed  has  been  the  ordinary  complexion 
of  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  style  of  complex  verbosity 
of  legislation  has  unhappily  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States, 
although  there  it  begins  to  encounter  steady  efforts  of  reformation, 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  legislation  of  many  of  the  American  States. 
These  are  secondary  considerations,  however.  The  important  point 
is,  that  neither  the  administrative  nor  the  judicial  functionaries  of 
France,  nor  her  legislators  and  statesmen,  ever  conceived  that  the  pro- 
visions of  her  penal  code  were  anything  more  than  what  they  profess  to 
be,  namely,  the  means  of  punishing  the  crimes  of  private  persons.  States- 
men and  legislators  of  France  never  imagined  that  these  provisions  of  the 
penal  code  are  the  measure  and  limit  of  her  soverign  rights  or  of  her  sov- 
ereign duties.  Incidentally  those  provisions  may  come  in  aid  of  execu- 
tive action.  But  to  punish  individual  wrong-doers  does  not  prevent 
wrong-doing,  save  incidentally  by  admonition  and  example.  Punitive 
legislation  is  one  thing,  preventive  another ;  and  the  only  effectual  pre- 
vention of  the  wrongful  acts  of  private  x)ersons,  which  tend  to  compro- 
mise the  neutrality  of  a  Government,  is  the  summary  act  of  forcible 
prevention  of  such  deeds  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Government. 
Socli  is  the  theory  of  the  laws  of  France  in  this  behalf,  as  it  is  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  * 

This  appreciation  of  the  articles  of  the  French  Code  P^nal  is  confirmed 
by  authoritative  commentaries  thereon,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  documents  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case. 

Accordingly,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  cruisers  sailed  from  the 
ports  of  France  to  depredate,  under  the  Confederate  flag,  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  commencement,  all  Frenchmen  were  forbidden  by  sov- 
ereign act  ^^  to  take  a  commission  from  either  of  the  two  parties  to  arm 
vessels  of  war,  or  to  accept  letters  of  marque  for  a  cruise,  or  to  assist  in 
any  manner  in  the  equipment  or  armament  of  a  war- vessel,  or  privateer, 
of  either  of  the  belligerents.''  * 

And  when  attempts  were  made  by  the  Confederates  to  construct  and 
equip  cruisers  in  the  ports  of  France,  on  complaint  being  made  by  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  the  construction  of  these  vessels  was 
arrested ;  and  when  a  builder  professed  that  vessels  under  construction, 
with  suspicion  of  being  intended  for  the  Confederates,  were  in  fact  in- 
tended for  a  neutral  government,  the  French  ministers  required  proof 
of  such  professed  honest  intention,  and  carefully  watched  the  vessels  to 
make  sure  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  service  of  the  Confederates. 

'See  docnments  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case,  pages  £0^  et  $eq, 
'See  Documents,  ubi  supra,  p.  912. 
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On  this  poiut  we  quote  the  language  of  the  minister  of  marine,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tbe  vesselB  of  war  to  ^hich  you  Lave  called  our  attention  shall  not  leave  the  ports 
of  France  until  it  shall  have  been  positively  demonstrated  that  their  destination  does 
not  a£fect  the  principles  of  neutrality,  which  tbe  French  Government  wishes  to  rigidly 
observe  toward  both  belligerents.' 

Contrast  this  with  the  condact  of  the  British  Government  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, as  exhibited  in  the  analysis  of  facts  comprised  in  the  present 
Argument,  where  it  is  shown  with  what  incredible  credulity  the  British 
Government  accepted  the  false  and  deceptive  statements  of  the  criminal 
and  mercenary  ship-builders  engaged  in  the  violation  or  evasion  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain. 

It  requires  exercise  of  much  candor  to  believe  that  the  British  minis- 
ters could  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  grossly  imposed  uY>on,  if 
they  desired  to  know  the  truth.  Had  they  done  what  the  French  Gov- 
ernment did  in  like  circumstances — if  they  had  required  the  known 
tools  of  Confederates  at  Liverpool,  as  might  well  have  been  done  in 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  and,  indeed^  of 
the  foreign-enlistment  act,  to  make  proof  of  pretended  honesty  of  pur- 
pose,— the  present  controversy  between  the  two  Governments  might  not 
ever  have  arisen. 

In  like  manner  the  conduct  of  France,  regarding  the  remanning  of 
Confederate  cruisers  in  her  ports,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  in  reference  to  the  same  subject-matter. 

{b)  All  the  observations  regarding  the  legislation  of  France  apply,  iii 
substance,  to  the  legislation  of  Italy,^  and  the  regulations 
*"''  of  the  Government  of  Italy,  inclnding  circulars  of  the  minis- 

ter of  marine,  and  decrees  of  the  King,  all  with  distinct  reference  to  tbe 
present  controversy,  are  comprehensive,  definite,  and  explicit  in  pre- 
venting, as  they  did  prevent,  any  attempt  of  the  Confederates  to  fit  out 
cruisers  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  to  abuse  the  right  of  asylum,  or  to  cruise 
therefrom  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

All  these  measures,  in  form  and  efitect,  assumed  preventive  action  by 
the  executive,  independently  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  Italy.^ 

The  universality  of  laws  of  this  class  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  is  indicated  by  recent  Italian  juridical  writers.* 

(c)  In  like  manner,  examination  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  political 
Rwii«.rianA  actlou  of  Switzcrlaud,  in  the  matter  of  neutrality,  shows 

their  conformity  in  theory  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  emphatically  contradicts  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Code  penal  fMeral  of  Switzerland  is  in  this  respect  more  concise  and 
comprehensive  even  than  that  of  France,  for  it  indicts  punishment  on 
all  persons  guilty  in  Switerland  of  committing  any  act  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations.* 

Various  ordinances  of  the  Federal  Council  contain  the  most  stringent 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  republic.^ 

A  federal  law  of  Switzerland  regulates  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  with 
all  proper  restrictions,  the  enlistment  of  troops  in  the  territory  of  the 


^  See  Docnments,  vhi  supra,  p.  912. 

*  Documents  as  above,  p.  949. 

'  See  Documents  annexed  to  the  American  Case,  vol.  iv,  p.  150  ei  seq. 

*  See  Ferrarotti,  Commentario  del  oodive  penale,  vol.  i,  pp.  261-2;  and  Castelleri,  Legis- 
tazUmi  comparaUy  p.  284. 

^  Document  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case,  p.  1092. 

*  Dhi  snprdf  p.  1105. 
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repablic  for  foreign  service,  providing  that  it  shall  not  be  done  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  government;  and  various  oflficial  reports 
demonstrate  the  active  efficiency  of  the  federal  government  in  defending 
its  neutrality,  not  merely  by  municipal  laws,  to  be  executed  by  the 
courts,  but  by  the  most  complete  executive  action  supported  by  the 
military  force  of  the  republic.^ 

(d)  Similar  conclusions  apply  to  the  legislation  and  the  administrative 
action  of  the  empire  of  Brazil:  in  considering  which  it  will 
be  convenient  also  to  refer  to  the  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  of  Portugal,  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
more  or  less  of  common  commentary  thereon  by  juridical  writers  in  one 
country  or  the  other,  of  eminence  and  authority. 

The  i>enalcode  of  Portugal  in  this  respect  is  substantially 
tJie  same  as  that  of  France,*  portni«i. 

That  of  Brazil,  while  comprehending  the  same  idea,  is  more  complete 
in  its  development. 

By  that  code  it  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  any  individual  to  "  provoke 
directly  and  by  acts  a  foreign  nation  to  declare  war  against  the  empire," 
or  "  if  in  case  no  declaration  of  war  take  place,  but  in  consequence  of 
such  provocation  there  should  be  necessity  for  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  Brazil,  or  prejudice  of  her  integrity,  dignity,  or  interests." 

By  that  code  it  is  also  made  a  crinie  to  "  commit,  without  order  (jr 
authority  of  the  government,  hostilities  against  the  subjects  of  another 
nation,  so  as  to  compromise  peace,  or  provoke  reprisals." 

Furthermore  it  is  declared  to  be  piracy  **  to  practice  on  the  sea  any 
act  of  depredation  or  violence,  whether  against  Brazilians,  or  against 
foreigners  with  whom  Brazil  is  not  in  a  state  of  war."^ 

Both  in  Brazil  and  Portugal  these  provisions  of  the  peual  code  are 
but  incidental  only  to  the  executive  action,  which  prevents  by  supreme 
authority  any  violation  of  their  neutrality,  either  by  subjects  or  by 
foreigners. 

We  beg  leave  to  refer  this  high  tribunal  to  the  administrative  regula- 
tions of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  for  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  Empire,  in  the  amplest  manner,  by  efficient  action  on 
the  part  of  the  imperial  ministers,  and  of  the  provincial  presidents.^ 

In  the  American  Case,  and  the  documents  to  which  it  refers,  there  is 
sufficient  indication  of  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  with  which  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  maintained  its  sovereignty  against  the  aggressive 
efforts  of  the  Confederates.' 

As  to  Portugal,  we  refer  to  the  correspondence  annexed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Counter  Case,  to  show  that  she  also  never  pretended  that  her  neutral 
duty  was  confined  to  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  her  penal  code. 
She  also  put  forth  the  executive  power  of  the  Crown  to  prevent,  repress, 
or  repel  aggressive  acts  of  the  Confederates  in  violation  of  her  hospi- 
tality, or  in  the  derogation  of  her  sovereignty.  Nay,  more,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal,  ilnding  its  own  naval  force  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
Confederates  from  abusing  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  Western  Islands, 
expressly  authorized  the  American  Government  to  send  a  naval  force 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  sovereignty  and  executing  the 
law  of  Portugal.^ 

*  Vattel,  Droit  de  gen9j  ^d.  Pra<lier-Fod^r6,  tome  ii,  p.  454,  note. 

*  DocameDta  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  CaMe,  p.  lir>8. 

*  Ubi  9u^a,  p.  1041  et  seq. 

*See  the  circolare  issued  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  iu  supplementary  doenuieiit-a 
annexed  to  the  American  Ciiae,  vol.  rii,  p.  107  et  tieq. 

*  American  Case,  p,  465. 

See  docnmeuts  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Crhh,  p.  1013  el  wq. 
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(6)  In  Spain,  the  '^  Godigo  Penal,''  while  repeating'the  general  provision 
of  the  French  '<  Code  P^nal,"  adds  the  following  important 
***^"'  specific  enactment  to  pnnish  "  any  person  who  without  le- 

gitimate aiitborization  shall  levy  troops  in  the  kingdom  for  the  service 
of  any  foreign  power,  or  shall  expedite  craisers,  whatever  may  be  the 
object  proposed,  or  the  nation  against  which  it  is  intended  to  commit 
hostilities."  ^ 

But  Spain  never  pretended  that  she  had  any  right  to  plead  these  pro- 
visions of  her  penal  code  as  excuse  for  omitting  to  act  preventively  by 
execntive  power  to  repress  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.^ 

(/)  In  regard  to  the  governments  of  Brazil,  Portugal^  and  Spain,,  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  their  respective  juridical  commentators 
fully  explain  the  theory  of  their  penal  codes  as  being  chiefl.y  valuable  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  national  peace.  They  rightfully  maintain 
that  neither  the  enlistment  of  troops  in  a  country  for  foreign  service,, 
nor  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war  in  their  ports  for  such  service,  woidd 
of  themselves,  and  of  necessity,  involve  any  disturbance  of  the  domestic 
peace.  Such  acts  are  not  prohibited  as  being  immoral  or  criminal  per 
se^  but  only  if  done  in  derogation  of  the  local  sovereignty  and  in  preju- 
dice of  the  rights  of  other  governments.  That  is  to  say,r  these  laws,, 
although  not  bearing  the  title  of  "  Neutrality  Laws,"  are  quite  as  clearly 
neutrality  laws  in  fact  as  the  foreign-enlistment  acts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain.^ 

We  might  extend  these  remarks  to  the  legislation  of  all  the  other 
maritime  states  of  Europe. 

Beiviam  and  Hoi-      (o)  Thc  pcual  laws  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
"'*•  this  respect,  are  identical  with  those  of  France.* 

(h)  The  provision  of  the  penal  code  of  the  Netherlands  deserves  atten- 
tion because  of  the  very  pertinent  remarks  respecting  it  made  by  the 
Netherlands  minister,  Mr.  Van  Zuylen,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
British  chargi  d'affaires^  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Van  Zuylen  writes  as  follows : 

The  Hague,  March  6, 1867. 

Mr.  WarcVs  note  of  tlio  16th  iimtant,  asking  informatioo  for  his  government  aboot 
the  laws,  regnlationa,  and  other  means  that  the  Netherlands  may  use  to  prevent  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  within  her  borders,  has  been  received. 

In  reply,  the  undersigned  informs  Mr.  Ward  that  there  is  no  code  of  laws  or  regula- 
tions in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
nor  any  special  laws  or  ordinances  for  either  party,  on  this  very  important  matter  of 
external  public  law.  The  government  may  use  articles  84  and  85  of  the  penal  code ; 
but  no  legislative  provisions  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  governmeut,  and  serve 
against  those  who  attempt  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  country  has  codified  these  regulations  and  given  them  the 
force  of  law ;  and  though  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  their  foreign* 
enlistment  act,  its  effect  is  very  limited.  The  Netherlands  government  has  not  yet 
thought  proper  to  collect  the  regulations  in  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trality;  but  has  always  scrupulously  observed  the  principles  of  the  European  law  of 
nations,  and  has  published  notices  (as  Great  Britain  and  France  did  in  1861)  to  Nether- 
land  subjects  not  to  carry  dispatches  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  nor  to  break  an 
effective  blockade,  nor  to  engage  in  privateering,  nor  accept  letters  of  marqne. 

The  admission  of  belligerent  ships  of  war  into  our  ports  was  regulated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  special  instructions  sent  to  our  colonial  governors,  during  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  were  communicated  to  the  British  legation  on  the  17th  De- 
cemberi  1861. 


'  Documeuts,  ut  supraf  p.  1051  et  acq. 

*Vhi  supra,  p.  1072  et  seq.  See  also  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  miniater,  M.  Ribeiro,  to 
Sir  A.  Paget,  Amer.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  158. 

'See  Silva  Ferrao,  Theoria  do  Dirnto  Penal,  vol.  iv,  pp.  181,  231 ;  and  Pacheco,  Codigo 
Penal  Concordado,  tome  ii,  pp.  91,  96,  in  Documents,  vbiaupra,  pp.  958,  1052. 

*&ee  Nederlandache  IVetboekai,  ed.  1865,  p.  677,  for  the  law  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Tboee  notices  were  more  extensive  and  precise  last  year.  The  goTernment  under- 
took to  prevent  tbe  equipment  of  war  vessels  for  the  belligerents  in  her  ports.  A 
copy  of  the  Official  Gazette,  March  20,  18C6,  containing  those  notices,  is  hereto 
annexed. 

Articles  84  and  85  of  the  penal  code  may  be  used  as  coercive  measures  to  prevent 
violations  of  neutrality.  For  example,  they  might  serve  to  prosecute  those  attempting 
to  equip  or  sell  vessels  of  war  in  our  iK>rt  for  the  benefit  of  belligerents.  The  vessels 
could  tnen  be  seized  on  evidence,  and  their  departure  be  thus  prevented.^ 

Mr.  Van  Zayleii's  language  is  inaccarate.  He  obvionsly  intended  to 
express  that  the  Netherlands  have  no  laws  known  by  the  fuiine  of  laws 
of  neatrality,  or  codified  as  sach.  He  seems  not  to  have  thoaght  that 
mere  penal  provisions  deserved  the  name,  although  he  refers  to  penal 
provisions,  which,  as  he  says,  are  ancillary,  in  that  sense,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  power  of  the  government,  this  being  the  proper, 
and  indeed  the  only  efifectual,  agency  for  the  protection  of  its  sover- 
eignty against  invasive  or  evasive  acts  on  the  part  of  belligerents. 

The  efficiency  with  which  executive  power  is  applied  to  such  subjects 
in  the  Netherlands  is  fully  manifested  by  the  pertinent  circulars  of  that 
government.* 

(i)  We  find  similar  laws  existing  in  Bussia ;  in  Prussia,  which  had 
occasion  once  to  apply  those  laws  to  the  acts  of  British  it«>«i«  mi  rn»- 
agents  in  Prussia ;  in  Denmark,  and  in  Sweden.^  swedS!"""^  *^ 

ij)  T^e  documents,  which  exhibit  the  legislation  and  political  action 
of  Denmark  in  this  relation,  are  particularly  interesting,  because  they 
so  clearly  show  how  the  penal  or  punitive  laws  were  merely  and  simply 
supplemental  to  the  preventive  action  of  the  Government. 

6.  On  review,  therefore,  of  the  legislation  and  political  action  of  Great 
Britain,  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  Governments, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions :  Gompar.uverwieir. 

(a)  The  institutions  of  Italy,  Brazil,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Netherlands,  and  all  other  Governments  of  Europe  indeed, 
except  Great  Britain,  expressly  assume,  as  do  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  that  volunteer  and  unauthorized  military  and  naval  expe- 
ditions, undertaken  in  a  neutral  country,  are  to  be  restrained,  because 
tending  to  involve  such  country  in  war  with  the  country  aggrieved. 
Infringements  of  the  law  are  punished  mainly  for  that  reason,  including 
tbe  protection  of  the  national  sovereignty. 

(b)  Hence,  in  all  those  countries,  except  Great  Britain,  the  punitive 
law  is  a  secondary  fact ;  the  primary  fact  being  the  preventive  action 
of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  United  States  perfectly  understood  this,  the  true  relation  of 
things,  and  while  they  indicted  persons  and  arrested  ships,  they  did 
not,  when  occasion  required  action,  rely  on  such  merely  punitive,  or  at 
most  auxiliary,  means,  but  called  into  play  the  armed  forces  of  land 
and  sea  to  support  the  Executive  in  summary  acts  of  prevention  by 
force  for  the  maintenance  not  only  of  the  sovereignty  but  of  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Government. 

(d)  Neither  Lord  Russell,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams,  nor 
the  framers  of  the  British  Case,  appear  to  have  had  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  these  higher  relations  of  the  subject,  although  distinctly  and 
explicitly  stated  in  the  best  works  of  international  law  of  Great  Britain 
herself. 

(e)  Great  Britain  alone  pretends  that  punitive  law  is  the  measure  of 
neutral  duties :  all  other  Governments,  including  the  United  States,  pre- 

^  Docnments  annexed  to  the  American  Case,  vol.  iv,  p.  155. 
'Documents  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case,  Supplement,  p.  56. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  54,53,51,62. 
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vent  peril  to  the  national  peace  through  means  of  prerogative  force, 
lodged,  by  implied  or  express  constitutional  law,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive. 

VIII.  We  are  now  prepared  to  judge  whether,  in  the  incidents  of  the 

present  controversy,  the  conduct  of  other  governments  was, 
as  the  British  government  pretends  in  answer  to  the  recla- 
mations of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
whether  Great  Britain  did  all  which  they  did  in  discharge  of  interna- 
tional obligations  toward  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  to  see  that,  upon  her  premises  of  political  action,  it  was 
impossible  that  Great  Britain  should  discharge  those  duties  as  they 
were  discharged  by  other  governments. 
In  point  of  fact  she  did  not. 

(a)  Other  governments  not  only  i)revented  the  armament  of  cruisers, 
but  also  forbade  their  construction.  For  example,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark. 

(b)  Other  governments  imposed  just  limits  on  asylum,  and  punished 
its  abuse.    For  example,  Brazil,  France,  Spain,  Portugal. 

(c)  No  other  government  allowed  armed  cruisers  to  sail  from  her  ports 
to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  She  alone  furnished  the 
Aiabamas  and  the  Floridas^  which,  by  the  capture  of  our  merchantmen, 
gave  to  the  United  States  cause  of  national  reclamation. 

{d)  In  no  other  government  was  the  wrong  committed  of  allowing  it- 
self, as  Lord  Eussell  unequivocally  admits,  to  be  subjected  to  the  shame 
of  being  the  established  seat  of  the  military  and  naval  supplies  of  the 
Confederates. 

IX.  Both  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  the  British  government 
Thohutoryofihe  thcrc  Is  claboratc  arraignment  of  the  government  of  the 

wulri  ^SVTof *hl  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which,  at  various 
Bni>*bpi«ad.M8.  periods  of  their  public  histoid,  they  have  discharged  their 
neutral  obligations  toward  other  governments. 

We  dispute  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  discuss  any  such 
tu  r«i.:xamy  dr  mattcr  bcforc  this  Tribunal.    Great  Britain  is  here  accused, 
"'•'*•  not  only  of  violation  of  neutrality,  but  of  permitting  or 

sofferiug  the  active  complicity  of  her  subjects  with  the  rebels  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  charge  to  say  that,  at 
some  time  past,  the  American  Government  was,  or  may  have  been,  de- 
linquent toward  some  other  government.  Such  an  answer  is  not  com- 
patible with  reason  or  justice,  but  is  contrary  to  both.  Nothing  is,  or  can 
be,  on  trial  before  this  tribunal,  but  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  That, 
and  that  alone,  is  submitted  by  the  treaty  of  Washington.  To  summon 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  discussion  of  its  acts  toward  other  gov- 
ernments, which  is  in  effect  now  done  by  the  British  Government,  is  to 
call  on  the  Tribunal  to  pass  judgment  on  imputed  acts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  wholly  outside  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  by  the 
two  governments,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Treaty. 

The  British  Case  and  Counter  Case,  it  is  true,  introduce  these  matters 
professedly  as  bearing  on  the  inquiry  of  what  is  due  diligence,  by  ex- 
amination of  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  under 
circumstances  of  alleged  similarity  to  those  involved  in  the  present 
controversy.  But  these  matters  are  not  the  less  discussed  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  counter  accusation.  And,  even 
as  to  the  specific  relation  in  which  the  subject  is  professedly  introduced 
by  the  British  Government,  it  is  not  the  less  utterly  irrelevant,  valueless 
as  argument,  and  incapable  in  any  respect  of  instructing  the  conscience 
of  this  Tribunal. 
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The  two  governments  have  submitted  the  question  of  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  at  a  precise  period  of  time  and  in  a  specific  relation,  that 
of  the  late  domestic  rebellion  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  definite 
subject  to  be  investigated  and  judged  by  the  Tribunal,  upon  the  proofs 
presented  by  the  two  governments.  As  incidental  to  this  particular 
subject,  is  the  Tribunal  to  take  up  and  examine  twenty  other  controver- 
sies, each  wholly  independent  of  that  and  of  one  another,  and  to  deter- 
mine seriatim  each  one  of  them,  in  order  to  know  how  to  determine  the 
particular  controversy  submitted  by  the  Treaty?  That  would  be  pre- 
posterous as  reason,  and  impossible  to  be  done,'  as  act. 

The  coansel  of  the  United  States  must  refuse  to  consent  to  have 
drawn  in  judgment  here  the  past  or  present  relations  of  their  govern- 
ment to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  or  even  Great  Britain  herself. 
Nevertheless,  being  thus  challenged  by  the  British  Government,  we 
presume  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  respect,  if  it  have  any  pertinency  to  the  present  contro- 
versy, has  such  pertinency  to  the  effect  of  confirming  the  theories  of 
public  law  on  which  the  present  reclamations  of  the  United  States  here 
stand,  as  maintained  in  this  Argument. 

The  Tribunal  cannot  fail  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  while 
Great  Britain  constantly  asserts  that  her  duties  of  neutrality  are  de- 
fined by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  her  government  has  no  means 
or  power  to  maintain  neutrality,  except  by  the  agencies  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, yet  during  her  entire  national  life,  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  years,  she  did  not  possess  any  such  act  of  Parliament,  and,  of 
coarse,  during  all  that  period  she  neither  could  nor  did  discharge  her 
duties  of  neutrality  towards  other  governments.  It  would  be  an  un- 
welcome task  to  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  as  they  well  might, 
to  proceed  to  imitate  the  British  case,  and  recount  all  the  occasions, 
even  in  more  modern  times,  in  which  it  might  be  charged  that  by  acts 
of  aggressive  intervention,  by  sea  and  by  land.  Great  Britain  has  man- 
ifested her  slight  consideration  of  the  proper  rights  of  the  other  states 
of  Earope,  more  especially  in  the  class  of  maritime  questions,  and  of 
domestic  disturbances  existing  in  other  states.  Are  not  the  works  of 
jurisprudence  of  all  nations  full  of  inculpations  of  these  acts  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  !  Has  not  every  maritime  state  of  Europe,  one  after 
the  other,  been  forced  in  self-defense,  in  these  relations,  into  war  with 
Great  Britain  V 

And  yet  it  would  be  much  more  pertinent  to  the  present  issue  thus  to 
scrutinize  the  political  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  other 
governments,  than  it  is  to  scrutinize  that  of  the  United  States. 

]S^ow,  then,  while,  until  the  year  1819,  Great  Britain  had  no  municipal 
law  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  and  while  she  steadily  disavows 
the  possibility  of  using  any  other  means,  the  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  at  the  very  moment  of  entering  into  the  family  of  nations, 
asserted,  and  have  continued  to  assert,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  act  as  such  politically,  and  by  exercise  of  supreme  ex- 
ecutive force  to  watch  over,  guard,  and  maintain  its  neutrality  between 
contending  belligerents.  While  England  professes,  as  her  view  of  pub- 
lic law,  that  constitutional  governments  must  of  necessity  allow  them- 
selves to  drift  continually  into  war  by  reason  of  having  no  other  means 
to  keep  peace  except  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  confessedly  insuf- 
ficient,— the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  as  constantly  main- 
tained, and  do  now  maintain,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  governments,  in - 

» See  Canchy,  uhi  supra;  Lucchesi  Palli,  Droit  Public  et  Maritimej  p.  55,  et  scq.;  Cussy, 
PluueSf  etc,,  pr^f. 
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eluding  especially  constitutional  governments,  to  discharge  their  uea- 
tral  duties  in  obedience  to  rules  of  right,  independent  of  and  superior 
to  all  possible  acts  of  Parliament.  In  consonance  with  which  doctrine 
it  is  that  every  President  of  the  United  States,  from  President  Wash- 
ington to  President  Grant,  inclusive,  has  never  failed  to  apply  due  dili- 
gence, voluntarily,  sponte  9udj — in  the  vigilant  discharge  of  his  own 
official  duty,  not  in  mere  complaisance  to  foreign  suggestion, — by  him- 
self or  by  other  officers  of  the  Government,  to  prevent  all  unlawful 
enterprises  of  recruitment  or  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

In  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  proceed  briefly  to  touch  on  such  in- 
cidents of  the  past  history  of  the  United  States  as  are  (however  illegiti- 
mately) brought  into  question  here  by  the  British  Case  and  Counter 
Case. 

(a)   In  regard  to  our  first  controversy  with  Great  Britain  in  this 
w.air«iur  towra  respect,  in  the  time  of  President  Washington,  we  need  do 
pJSi^t'wih'S  nothing  more  than  cite  testimony  of  Englishmen  them- 
toa'.adiDiDutr.tioiL  sclvcs,  to  thc  houor  and  good  faith  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  first  place,  Lord  Tenterden,  in  the  documents  appended  to  the 
British  Case,  admits  the  good  faith  and  the  efficiency  of  President 
Washington. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Canning,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  on  occasion  of  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  British  foreign- 
enlistment  act,  said : 

"  K  I  wished,"  Mr.  Canning  said,  "  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neu- 
trality, I  should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson.  In  1793 
complaints  were  made  to  the  American  Government  that  French  ships 
were  allowed  to  fit  out  and  arm  in  American  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  British  vessels,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
Immediately  upon  this  representation,  the  American  Government  held 
that  such  a  fitting  out  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality ;  and 
orders  were  issued  prohibiting  the  arming  of  any  French  vessels  in 
American  ports.  At  New  York  a  French  vessel,  fitting  out,  was  seized, 
delivered  over  to  the  tribunal,  and  condemned.  Upon  that  occasion 
the  American  Government  held  that  sucl^  fitting  out  of  French  ships 
in  American  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  English  vessels, 
was  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  tended 
to  interrupt  the  peace  and  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain.^ 

"  Here,  sir,  (be  added,)  I  contend  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  ought 
to  act."  2 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  occurrences  now  in  controversy  between 
the  two  governments,  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  spoke  as  follows  in  the 
House  of  Commons : 

''As  long  ago  as  1793,  we  emphatically  insisted  that  the  American  Government 
ahoiild  not  supply  France,  with  whom  we  were  then  engaged  in  hostilities,  with  vessels 
of  war.  We  required  them  to  detain  those  vessels,  and  Washington  did  detain  them, 
before  ^auy  foreign-enlistment  act  was  passed.  Washington  not  only  detained  the  ves- 
sels at  oar  instance,  bat  he  proposed  and  carried  in  Congress  the  American  foreign- 
enlistment  act,  as  his  enemies  then  said,  at  our  dictation.  Precisely  the  same  attacks 
which  are  now  directed  against  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  House  were  then 
directed  against  Washington  in  Congress.  There  were  members  of  Congress  who  said 
that  he  was  truckling  to  England  and  allowing  the  £nglish  embassador  to  dictate  to 

>  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iii,  Supplement,  p.  22. 

'  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  N.  S.,  vol.  viii,  p.  1019.  Canning*s  Speeches, 
vol.  V,  1).  50. 
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Ilia ;  they  lamented  the  hamiliation  of  their  country  and  declared  that  the  stars  and 
•tzipes  had  beeu  dragged  in  the  dust.  But  that  great  man  despised  the  imputation  of 
cowardice ;  he  was  strong  enough  not  to  fear  to  be  thought  afraid,  and  in  spite  of 
clamor — for  there  will  always  be  violent  and  excitable  men  in  all  popular  assemblies, — 
Washington  pursued  the  course  which  he  knew  to  be  just,  and  at  the  same  time  best 
ealcnlated  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  own  country.  He  passed  the  foreign, 
enlistment  act,  and  a  treaty  was  subsequently  entered  into,  stipulating,  among  other 
things,  for  the  restoration  of  prizes  captured  by  vessels  that  were  fitted  out  in  American 
ports."^ 

The  counsel  of  the  United  States  are  for  themselves  content  with 
their  own  convictions  on  this  point,  but  they  conceive  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Koandell  Palmer,  and  Lord  Tenterden  may 
fitly  serve  to  satisfy  this  high  Tribunal. 

(6).  The  British  Case  impliedly  blames  the  United  States    E,p*d.t.o«  of  Mi- 
en account  of  the  expedition  of  Miranda.  ""***^ 

Franciseo  Miranda,  born  in  the  Spanish- American  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, had  served  in  the  army  of  France  under  commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  but  was  suspended  from  command,  and  banished  for 
miscon(}nct  at  the  battle  of  Nerwinde.^  He  became  besotted  with  the 
idea  of  being  the  predestined  regenerator  of  his  native  country,  without 
other  capacity  or  resources  than  his  own  extravagant  self-conceit  He 
by  some  means  made  himself  acceptable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  encouraged 
liim  in  the  idea  of  getting  up  an  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Vene- 
zuela.^ 

Political  considerations  standing  in  the  way  of  his  doing  this  in  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  the  United  States,  thinking  to  find  there  a  convenient 
point  of  departure.  But  President  Adams  steadily  repelled  his  ad- 
vances, and  rendered  abortive  all  his  attempts  to  get  up  the  proposed 
expedition.*  Some  years  afterward,  still  favored  by  Great  Britain,*^  he 
again  appeared  in  the  United  States  with  the  same  purposes. 

He  had  much  of  the  plausibility,  and  all  the  impudence,  of  that  class 
of  cosmopolitan  exiles  and  adventurers.  By  the  exhibition  of  deceptive 
letters  written  by  himself  to  President  Jefferson  and  Secretary  Madison — 
letters,  on  their  face,  of  mere  courtesy — he  contrived  to  impose  on  credu- 
lous persons  and  obtain  aid  in  New  York ;  for  in  this  case,  as  in  all  like 
cases,  fraud  and  falsehood  lie  at  the  bottom  of  such  unlawful  enter- 
prises. 

Thus  he  was  enabled  to  organize  an  expedition  and  get  to  sea  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  Government.® 

On  the  way  to  Caracas  he  stopped  at  the  English  islands  of  Barba- 
does  and  Trinidad,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration 
by  the  British  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  where  he  received  from 
Admiral  Cochran,  in  command  of  the  British  West  Indies,  a  written 
contract  of  alliance  and  copartnership  under  date  of  June  9, 1806,  by 
the  tenor  of  which  Great  Britain  adopted  the  expedition  of  Miranda, 
and  furnished  it  with  additional  supplies  and  vessels.^ 

The  expedition  landed  at  Vela  de  Coro,  but  failed  of  success  by  rea- 
son of  the  deplorable  incapacity  of  Miranda ;  and  he,  dishonored  by  the 
manifest  proofs  of  the  falsehood  by  which  he  had  imposed  upon  the 

'  Hansftrd's  Debates,  vol.  clxxiii,  p.  955. 

'  See  History  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda's  attempt  to  efl'ect  a  revolution  in  Sonth 
America. 

'See  Antepara's  Documents,  Historical  and  Explanatory,  p.  13. 

*The  Works  of  John  Adams,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  vol.  i,  pages  523,  531;  vol. 
viii,  pages  569,  581,  600 ;  vol.  x,  p.  134. 

'  Dodsley  Anonal  Register  for  1807. 

*  History  of  Miranda's  Expedition,  as  above,  passim. 

*  See  this  extraordinary  contract  In  Autepara's  Documents,  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory, Sec,  p.  213. 
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adveuturers,  British  and  American,  enlisted  in  the  expedition,  disap- 
peared from  public  sight.  We  find  him  living  some  time  afterward; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  did  any  actual  service  to  the  patriots  of 
Spanish  America. 

Some  of  tbese  adventurers,  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  were 
indicted  ;  but  the  jury  failed  to  convict,  partly  in  consequence  of  inge- 
nious sophistries  of  their  counsel,  and  partly,  we  think,  by  reason  of 
the  notorious  participation  of  the  British  naval  authorities  in  the  \Yest 
Indies.^ 

We  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  adventures  of  this  Miranda 
which  reflects  discredit  on  the  United  States  or  favors  the  argument  of 
the  British  Government 

Whatever  responsibility,  if  any,  devolved  on  the  United  States  in. 
the  premises,  was  long  ago  amicably  settled  between  them  and  Spain. 

(c)  Next  the  British  Case  calls  attention  to  the  general  conduct  of 

rtyou  of  sp,n,.h  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  long-continued  hos- 

Amem^n  colonic,    tllitics  bctwccn  Spalu  and  her  revolted  Colonies  in  America. 

We  confess  that  we  are  surprised  that  Great  Britain  especially*  should, 
in  this  relation,  question  the  acts  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Government  did  not  hasten  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
revolutionary  political  movement  in  those  Colonies,  and  before  the  oc- 
currence of  any  significant  military  event  whatever,  to  accord  the 
status  of  belligerents  to  the  rebels  of  Spain,  as  Great  Britain  did  to 
those  of  the  United  States.  We  waited,  as  discretion  and  justice  re- 
quired we  should  do,  until  the  civil  war  in  Spanish  America  forced  itself 
upon  our  attention  by  incidents  in  our  own  ports  arising  out  of  captures 
on  the  sea,  as  to  which  action  became  requisite  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Executive  or  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

When  that  civil  war  had  raged  for  years,  without  Spain  having  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  her  rebel  subjects  to  submission,  we  still  abstained 
from  all  political  action  in  the  premises  to  the  prejudice  of  Spain,  until 
we  had  sent  informal  commissioners  to  Spanish  America  to  inquire  and 
make  report  concerning  the  condition  of  things  there.  Even  then, 
before  proceeding  to  definite  political  action,  we  deliberated  still,  and, 
not  without  concurrence  of  opinion  at  least  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
respect,  at  length  we  concluded  that  the  revolted  Colonies  had  reached 
such  a  condition  of  sure  actual  independence  as  to  be  fully  entitled  to 
be  recognized  as  independent  States. 

During  all  this  long  period,  the  United  States  steadily  labored  to  pre- 
vent the  equipment  of  vessels  in  their  ports  to  the  prejudice  of  Spain. 
The  successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were  positive  in  instruc- 
tion to  all  subordinate  ofiicers,  and  vigilant  in  observation,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  international  as  well  as  muni- 
cipal. Prosecutions  were  instituted  in  the  courts ;  vessels  unlawfully 
captured  were  restored,  by  judicial  or  administrative  order;  and  the 
principals  of  neutrality  were  proclaimed  and  maintained  in  every  act, 
whether  of  the  courts  or  of  the  Executive. 

As  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that 
their  decisions,  during  that  period,  on  this  class  of  questions,  are  now 
received  as  authoritative  expositions  of  public  law  not  less  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  than  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  deportment  of  the  Executive  in  the  course  of  these  occur- 
rences, we  confidently  appeal  to  the  mass  of  official  acts  and  correspond- 
ence contained  in  the  documents  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case, 
to  prove  that  the  American  Government  not  only  did  everthing  which 

'  See  Trial  of  Smith  and  Ogden,  jKUstm. 
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• 

law  required,  but  did  everything  which  was  humanly  possible,  by  pre- 
ventive vigilance,  as  well  as  by  punitive  prosecution,  to  discharge  the 
nentral  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Did  the  American  Government,  at  anj^  time,  or  on  any  occasion, 
either  willfully  or  with  culpable  negligence,  fail  to  discharge  those  obli- 
gations ?  We  deny  it ;  although,  in  the  midst  of  almost  continual  war- 
fare, both  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  possible  that  violations  of  law 
may  have  occurred,  in  spite  of  all  x>reventive  eflforts  of  that  Government. 

What  then  f  If  we  did  injury  to  Spain  we  repaired  that  injury.  The 
treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  of  February  22, 1819,  disposed  of  all  this  subject  by  mutual  con- 
cessions, renunciations,  or  indemnifications,  in  the  following  article, 
namely : 

Artici^e  IX.  The  two  high  contractiug  parties,  animated  with  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire of  conciliation,  and  with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  aU  the  diiferences  which 
have  existed  between  them  and  of  confirming  the  good  understanding  which  they 
wish  to  be  forever  maintained  between  them,  reciprocally  renounce  all  claims  for 
damages  or  injuries  which  they  themselves,  as  well  as  their  respective  citizens  and 
Bobjects,  may  have  suffered  until  the  time  of  signing  this  treaty. 

The  renunciation  of  the  United  States  wiU  extend  to  aU  the  injuries  mentioned  in 
the  convention  of  the  11th  of  August,  1802. 

2.  To  all  claims  on  account  of  prizes  made  by  French  privateers,  and  condemned  by 
French  consuls,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

3.  To  all  claims  of  indemnities  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  right  of  deposit 
at  \ew  Orleans,  in  1802. 

4.  To  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  government  of  Spain, 
arising  from  the  unlawful  seizures  at  sea,  and  in  the  ports  and  territories  of  Spain  or 
the  Spanish  colonies. 

r>.  To  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Spanish  Government, 
statements  of  which,  soliciting  the  interposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  State,  or  to  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Spain,  since  the  date  of  the  convention  of  1802,  and  until  the  signa- 
ture of  this  treaty. 
i  The  renunciation  of  His  Catholic  Migesty  extends— 

1.  To  all  the  injuries  mentioned  in  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  August,  1802. 

2.  To  the  sums  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  advanced  for  the  return  of  Captain  Pike 
from  the  Provincias  Intemas. 

3.  To  all  injuries  caused  by  the  expedition  of  Miranda,  that  was  fitted  out  and 
equipped  at  New  York 

4.  To  all  claims  of  Spanish  subjects  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
arising  from  unlawful  seizures  at  sea,  or  within  the  ports  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  Finally,  to  all  the  claims  of  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Msgesty  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  interposition  of  His  Catholic  Migesty's  Gov- 
ernment has  been  solicited  before  the  date  of  this  treaty,  and  since  the  date  of  the 
convention  of  1802,  or  which  may  have  been  made  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
of  his  Majesty,  or  to  his  minister  in  the  United  States.^ 

This  high  Tribunal  perceives  that,  in  view  of  this  treaty,  it  is  vain  for 
the  British  Case  to  attempt  to  revive  controversy  on  the  subject.  Both 
Spain  and  the  United  States  had  mutual  causes  of  reclamation,  which 
both  governments  frankly  settled  and  terminated  by  amicable  conven- 
tion, to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  on  conditions  which  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  other  government. 

One  thing  more  in  this  relation.  We  respectfully  request  the  Tri- 
banal  to  observe  that  neither  Spain  nor  the  United  States  supposed 
that  damages  or  injuries  done  by  one  government  to  another  were  mere 
indirect  damages  or  injuries,  and  so  not  comprehended  in  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  expressly  professing  to  dispose  of  *'  all  claims,"  '*  all  questions," 
and  «  all  diflferences.'' 

'  The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii,  p.  2o8. 
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Spain  and  the  United  States  by  this  treaty  <^  reciprocally  renounced 
all  claims  for  damages  or  injuries  which  they  themselves^  as  tcell  as  their 
respective  citizens  and  subjects^  may  have  suffered."  They  rightly  sup- 
posed that  a  blow  struck  by  one  government  at  another  is  a  direct 
wrong,  sounding  in  direct  damages,  and  calling  for  direct  compensation, 
quite  as  much  at  least  as  a  blow  struck  by  one  government  at  individual 
subjects  of  another  government. 

{d)  The  British  Case  also  calls  in  question  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  war  between  Portugal  and  the 
t^^xl^^llnL  Banda  Oriental.    This  matter  is  thoroughly  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed  in  the  correspondence  appended  to  the 
American  Case.    It  also  receives  satisfactory  exposition  in  the  Ca«e 
itself. 

We,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here  with  reference  to  the  volumin- 
ous docninents  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case,  which  manifest 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  American  Government  to  prevent  its  citi- 
zens from  taking  part  in  that  war,  or  doing  any  acts  prejudicial  to  the 
Portuguese  Government. 

(e)  The  British  Case  makes  reference  to  the  acts  of  William  Walker, 
Walker*,  expedi-  ^^'^  othcr  advcuturcrs  of  that  sort,  who,  at  a  certain  period, 
^'°"' .  embarked  in  expeditions  of  adventure  to  Central  America. 

The  United  States,  in  extenuation  of  the  fact  that  some  expeditions 
of  this  class  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  American  Government,  do  not 
plead  either  the  extent  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  surveillance,  nor  the  disturbed  state  of  the  countries 
which  were  the  objects  of  such  expeditions,  as  we  might  do,  but  we  pass 
over  all  that  class  of  considerations  to  say  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  these  occurrences,  exerted  all  its  power,  legal  and  political,  to 
prevent,  repress,  and  punish  everything  contrary  to  its  duties  of  neu- 
trality or  its  rights  as  a  sovereign. 

The  successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  acted  efficiently  in 
the  premises  by  proclamations  to  all  citizens  generally,  and  by  instruc- 
tions and  orders  to  officers,  civil  and  military ;  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  directed  t;he  prosecution  and  secured  the 
conviction  of  leading  offenders ;  and  the  naval  officers  of  the  United 
States  even  proceeded  to  break  up  such  enterprises  by  military  interpo- 
sition either  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  the  ports  of  Central  America,  in 
action  not  unlike  that  of  the  British  Government  in  the  affair  of  Terceira. 

We  entreat  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  to  peruse  the  documents,  in 
this  relation,  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  American  Counter  Case, 
to  which  we  confidently  point  as  furnishing  complete  vindication  of  the 
United  States  in  the  premises. 

(/)  We  make  the  same  observation  as  to  the  alleged  absence  of  due 
comportment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  either  at  the 
present  time  or  heretofore,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  Cuba.    The  documents  annexed  to  the  Counter  Case,  we  con- 
fidently believe,  will  satisfy  this  Tribunal  of  the  rightfulness  of  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf. 

Here,  also,  we  call  attention  to  signal  proofs  of  the  upright  spirit  and 
just  action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  rebels  of  Spain, 
in  contrast  with  the  temper  and  action  of  Great  Britain  with  reference 
to  the  rebels  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  jump  to 
make  recognition  of  the  belligerence  of  the  Cubans,  upon  the  first  ru- 
mor of  a  gun  having  been  fired  by  or  against  them ;  and  to  this  day  he 
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hwiesiated  temptation  and  parsaaslon  to  take  that  step,  moved  to  ab- 
stinence by  his  own  conviction  of  public  daty  and  right* 

Secondly,  in  case  after  case,  Cubans  seeking  to  fit  ont  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  nave  been  arrested,  and  their  attempts^ 
broken  up  by  the  executive  interposition  of  the  President. 

Thirdly,  Spain,  as  the  treaty  friend  of  the  United  States,  has  not  been 
sabjeeted  to  the  wrong  of  seeing  her  rebels  raised  in  the  ports  of  the- 
United  States  to  the  level  of  herself  their  sovereign ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  allowed,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  openly  to  build  or 
porchase  men-of-war  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  no  cruisers  have  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States- 
to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  Spain.  Therefore,  if,  which  we  deny,  Spain 
8iifieied  BXij  damages  in  the  premises  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
Government,  those  damages  must  be  of  the  nature  which  Great  Britain 
regards  as  indirect  damages,  and  therefore  never  in  any  circumstances 
due  from  one  to  another  gonemment. 

{g)  Allusion  also  occurs,  in  the  British  Case  or  Counter  Case,  to  some 
occasions  in  which  persons  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
vaded, or  attempted  to  invade,  the  Canadian  Dominion.  ^*°'''^ 

Sach  occurrences  have  existed,  as  they  do  in  all  frontier  countries. 
As  to  the  first  of  them,  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  special  provisions 
of  law  were  enacted  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  more 
effectually  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Government  toward  Oreat 
firitain. 

In  reference  to  that,  and  some  other  occurrences  of  the  same  nature, 
it  is  well  to  note  the  testimony  borne  by  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer  in  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  already  quoted  on  a  particular 
point,  and  in  which  he  further  says : 

I  wish  to  impress  npon  the  Hoase  that,  as  far  as  the  enforcement  of  their  foreign- 
enlistment  act  is  concerned,  we  have  absolately  no  grievance  against  thera,  (the  United 
States.)  They  have  again  and  again  restored  prizes  captured  in  violation  of  that  act. 
Ab  recently  as  the  Russian  war,  in  a  case  where  we  complaiaed  that  a  vessel  called  the 
Uaary  was  fitted  ont  in  violation  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act,  they  immediately 
detained  that  vessel,  her  clearance  was  stopped,  and  an  inquiry  was  subsequently  di- 
rected, and  that  inquiry,  conducted  entirely  to  our  satisfaction,  ended  in  our  express- 
ing a  belief  that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  the  suspicion  entertained.  In  the 
interest  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries,  therefore,  I  wish  the  House  to 
Qoderstand  that  we  have  no  grievance  against  them  with  regard  to  the  foreign-enlist- 
ment  act,  and  that  it  deeply  concerns  our  honor  to  enforce  the  foreign-enlistment 
act.* 

In  reference  to  later  incidents  of  the  same  class,  in  which  Irishmen  in 
the  United  States  have  attempted  to  invade  Canada,  we  present  the 
testimony  of  the  British  minister  in  the  United  States,  whose  dispatch 
testifies  in  terms  which  may  fitly  close  this  part  of  the  present  Argu- 
ment, as  follows : 

Washington,  July  13, 1866. 

SiK:  I  have  duly  reported  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  disturbances  that  lately 
^k  place  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  and  the  measures  takeu 
^9  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  those  expeditions  of  armed  men, 
in  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws,  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

I  am  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  reply,  to  state  that  for  some  months 
PMt  they  have  observed  with  regret,  though  without  aJarm,the  organization  of  theFe- 
niaosin  the  United  States ;  but  they  have  invariably  abstained  from  making  any  official 
representation  to  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  because  they  felt  thev  had  no  right,  as  in- 
^tA  they  had  uo  desire,  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  United 
States.  They  had,  moreover,  a  perfect  conviction  that  if  ever  the  time  came  for  the 
'alfillment  by  the  United  Starf^es  of  the  obligations  which  international  law  imposes 
^P<m  friendly  and  allied  governments,  that  Government  would  take  all  the  measures  > 
^ich  those  obligations  and  regard  for  its  own  honor  might  call  upon  it  to  perform. 

1  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  clzxiii,  p.  955. 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  rejoice  to  find  that  this  confidence  has  been  fnlly  justified 
by  the  result,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  acted,  when  the  moment 
for  acting  came,  with  a  vigor,  a  promptness,  and  a  sincerity  which  call  fbrth  the 
warmest  acknowledgments.  < 

I  am,  in  conseqnence,  instructed  to  express  to  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States 
the  thanks  of  Her  M^esty  and  Her  Mayesty's  Government  for  the  friendly  and  energetic 
assistance  which  they  have  afforded  in  defeating  the  attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  sir.  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

FREDERICK  W.  B.  BRUCE. 

Hon.  W1LI.IAM  H.  Seward,  ^-c,  ^c.» 

We  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  all  the  cases  referred  to  by  Sir  Fred- 
erick Bruce  and  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer,  of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  this  conduct  has  been  the  same  at  all  timea 
in  relation  to  other  governments.  As  we  are  entitled  to  the  ascription 
of  '<  a  vigor,  a  promptness,  and  a  sincerity  which  call  forth  the  warmest 
acknowledgments,^'  in  the  former  class  of  occurrences,  so  we  are  in  the 
latter,  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. In  every  instance  of  attempt  to  violate  our  neutrality,  on  the  part 
whether  of  govei:nment8  or  of  private  persons,  we  have  set  in  action  all 
the  juridical  machinery  of  the  municipal  law ;  we  have  pushed  into  vig- 
ilance our  custom-house  officers,  which  England  has,  and  our  district- 
attorneys  and  marshals,  which  England  has  not ;  but  in  addition  to  and 
beyond  all  that,  the  President  of  the  United  States  acted  in  advance  to 
enforce,  not  diligence  only,  but  active  vigilance,  on  all  subordinate  of- 
ficers of  the  Government ;  and  when  wrong-doers  manifested  obstinate 
persistence  of  wrong,  the  military  and  naval  officers,  of  character  and 
discretion,  like  General  Scott,  Admiral  Paulding,  and  General  Meade 
were  employed  to  apply  to  such  persons  the  only  method  of  prevention 
applicable  to  the  case,  namely,  force,  to  maintain  the  domestic  order  and 
foreign  peace  of  the  Government. 

We  regret,  and  have  sufficient  cause  to  regret,  as  the  present  contro- 
versy shows,  that  Great  Britain,  who  cannot  blind  herself  to  the  vigor, 
promptness,  and  sincerity  manifested  by  the  American  Government  in 
repressing  such  acts  in  America,  has  not  manifested  equal  vigor,  prompt- 
ness, and  sincerity  herself  in  repressing  similar  acts  in  Great  Britain. 

(h)  The  counsel  of  the  United  States  would  gladly  abstain  from  refer- 
ence to  another  occurrence  in  this  class  of  incidents,  be- 

British  rnliatmpata  «..  iJi  ir»  'm     *  i/»  a/»" 

duf inn  ih«  cnmena  causc,  unlikc  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  not  of  a  defensive, 
but  of  an  accusatory  character. 

It  singularly  happens,  while  Great  Britain,  in  her  Case  and  Counter 
Case,  is  so  careful  to  recount  what  she  assumes  to  be  the  imperfections 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  execution  of  our  foreign-enlistment  act, 
heaping  up  a  long  train  of  accusations  against  us,  she  forgets  that  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  occasions,  in  which  the  United  States  have  been 
called  on  to  act,  was  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  prejudice  of 
^Russia,  to  violate,  on  a  large  scale,  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  occasion  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  British  min- 
isters themselves,  with  characteristic  misconception  of  the  whole  subject 
of  neutral  rights  and  duties,  procui*ed  a  special  act  of  Parliament  to  be 
passed  for  the  single  and  precise  object  of  enabling  them  to  invade  the 
sovereignty,  and  to  violate  the  local  laws,  of  every  country  in  Europe 
and  America. 

We  allude  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed  at  an  early  day  during  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  professedly  and  avowedly  to 

enlist  soldiers  abroad  of  its  own  authority  for  service  against  Bussia. 

^  — — *  -  ■ ■■ 

'  Documents  annexed  to  the  American  Case,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130. 
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We  understand  how  the  British  ministers  fell  into  the  error  of  thus 
exposing  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  on  this  occasion,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taioing  troops  at  home.  In  former  wars,  as  we  in  the  United  States 
had  s^  experience,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  Great  Britain  thus  to  act, 
at  a  period  of  time  when  the  enlistment  of  foreign  troops  was  a  practice 
all  but  universal  in  Europe. 

But  what  we  should  not  understand,  but  for  the  false  theory  which 
pervades  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain  here,  is,  that  the 
British  ministers  should  have  imagined  that  the  rights  of  Great  Britain, 
as  respects  all  foreign  governments,  are  determinable  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament. 

On  both  points  British  ministers  appear  to  entertain  consistent  theory. 
The  neutral  obligations  of  Great  Britain,  as  respects  any  foreign  gov- 
eniroent,  are  but  such  as  are  set  forth  in  an  aet  of  Parliament ;  and 
Parliament  is  to  determine  her  rights  as  respects  foreign  governments. 
On  both  related  points  they  act  and  think  as  if  no  law  of  nations  exist- 
ed, or,  at  least,  as  if  an  act  of  Parliament  could  dictate  the  law  of  nations 
for  all  other  governments. 

That  enlistment  of  troops  in  any  country,  for  foreign  service,  can  only 
be  made  lawfully  with  the  consent  of  the  local  government,  is  elementary 
doctrine  of  public  law.^ 

It  is  equally  well  established  at  the  present  time  that,  if  such  en- 
listment be  allowed  by  a  neutral  to  one  belligerent,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  the  adverse  belligerent ;  and,  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore's  great  work  on  international  law,  probably  no  person,  even 
in  Great  Britain,  would  dispute  the  proposition. 

It  took  time,  however,  for  British  jurists  to  open  their  eyes  to  this 
self-evident  doctrine  of  neutrality.  Wildman  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
conception  of  that  point,'  and  it  needed  that  Manning  should  enter  into 
elaborate  argumentation  on  the  subject,  as  if  it  were  a  wholly  new  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  introduce  the  rightful  opinion  into  Great  Britain.^ 

And  yet  Great  Britain  herself  had  manifested,  by  several  acts  of 
Parliament,  that  she  saw  clearly  the  inconvenience  and  the  wrongful- 
ness of  foreign  governments,  or  private  persons,  enlisting  troops  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  without  the  authorization  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* 

There  never  was  any  doubt  or  hesitation  upon  this  subject  fn  the 
United  States.  Our  statesmen,  beginning  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  all 
times  have  unequivocally  and  positively  maintained  it;  and  our  jurists, 
snch  as  Wheaton,  Lawrence,  Kent,  and  Halleck,  are  careful  to  state  the 
doctrine  with  explicitness.  At  the  present  day,  in  presence  of  the  ex- 
tensive erudition  and  systematic  completeness  with  which  Sir  Bobert 
Phillimore  has  expounded  the  principles  of  international  law,  including 
this  point  in  all  its  relations,*'^  it  might  seem  that  the  truth  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  Great  Britain. 

Nevertheless  the  same  old  error  still  lingers  there,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case ;  that  '^insularity" 
of  legal  perception,  of  which  eminent  English  jurists  speak,  still  ope- 

^  Wolff,  Jus  gentium^  s.  747.  Vattel,  Droit  des  gens,  6d,  Pradier-Fod^r^,  llv.  iii,  chap. 
7,  8.  449.  Klttber.  Droit  des  gens  modemes  de  V Europe,  6.  285.  Martens,  Pr4cis  du  droit 
its  gens,  8.  30.  Galiani|  Da  doveri  de  principi  neutrali,  p.  325.  HantefeuiUe,  Droits  et 
deeoirs  des  nations  neutres,  tome  i,  312,  313.  Riqaelme,  Derecho  publico  internacionalf 
torn,  i,  p.  144. 

* Intematianal  Law,  vol.  i,  p.  64. 

'  Law  of  Nations,  book  iii,  chap.  1. 

^See  nnmerons  acta  of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  collected  in  Phillimore's  Interna- 
tional  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  212. 

^  Vol.  iii,  p.  209  et  seq. 
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rates  ;^  and,  while  the  British  GovernmeDt  acted  in  the  matter  of  enlist- 
ments as  if  the  act  passed  daring  the  war  with  Bassia  was  supreme 
over  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  governments,  so  it  now  assumes 
that  an  act  of  Parliament  is  supreme  over  aU  the  neu4;ral  rights  of  other 
governments. 

On  the  former  occasion  Great  Britain  came  in  conflict  with  the  nea- 
tridity  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  In  each  of  these  countries,, 
she  assumed  to  carry  into  effect  a  domestic  act  of  Parliament  of  her  own, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  local  government.  In  each  of  them, 
her  agents  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  violation  of  the  municipal  law 
of  the  land.  And  in  the  United  States,  where  the  British  minister  was 
personally  compromised  in  these  unlawful  acts  with  various  British  con- 
suls, in  disregard  of  their  diplomatic  or  semi-diplomatic  quality,  it  be- 
came painfully  necessary  for  the  American  Government  to  withdraw  the 
exequaturs  of  the  consuls,  and  to  deliver  his  passport  to  Mr.  Crampton/ 

We  trust  the  Tribunal,  on  the  perusal  of  those  documents,  will  be 
satisfied  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment executed  its  municipal  laws,  and  discharged  its  neutral  duties, 
on  this,  the  only  occasion,  since  the  revolutionary  action  of  France,  in 
which  any  foreign  government  has  undertaken  to  perpetrate  such  acts 
in  the  United  States. 

Qualis  ab  incepto  talu  adfinem.  With  consistency  unwavering,  and  at 
whatever  hazard  of  domestic  or  foreign  inconvenience,  even  if  it  were 
friendly  powers  like  France  and  Great  Britain  with  which  we  were  thus 
brought  into  contention,  the  United  States  have  steadily  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  international  neutrality ;  and  we  may  well,  therefore,, 
demand  the  observance  of  those  principles,  or  reparation  for  their  non- 
observance,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

X.  We  repeat  a  previous  remark,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  follow 
The  course  of  thc  cxample  sct  us  in  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case,  as 
beu?ir«?*Sw"dI  ve  might  well  do,  by  entering  into  examination  and  arraign* 
>e«t»ii.  ment  of  the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  at  various  times 

on  the  subject  of  neutrality  in  her  controversies  with  other  governments. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  a  friend  to  be  compelled  to  say, 

"  All  his  faulte  observwl, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  conned  by  note. 
To  cajit  into  my  teeth." 

This  the  British  Case  does,  wantonly,  offensively.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  scan  with  like  evil  eye  every  occasion  in  which  Great  Britain 
might  seem  to  have  neglected  her  duty  as  a  neutral,  or  to  have  violated 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  we  might  produce  a  fearful  list  of  charges ;  and 
such  examination  would  be  more  pertinent  to  the  present  issue,  and 
bring  into  view  matters  more  pregnant  of  instruction,  than  those  as  to 
which  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  is  called  in  question  here  by  the 
British  Government. 

We  content  durselves,  in  this  relation,  with  a  brief  reference  to  two 
or  three  great  controversies  of  special  interest  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, where  the  British  Government  has  manifested  its  views  of  the 
duties  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  manner  of  dealing  with  alleged  breaches 
thereof  by  the  neutral. 
1.  The  celebrated  orders  in  council,  issued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  retaliation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  involved  intense  assertion  of  neutral  obliga- 

1  Phillimore,  1st  ed.,  pref.,  p.  11 ;  Chitty's  Practice,  pref.,  p.  5,  note. 

*See  the  docnuients  on  this  anhject  in  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Counter  Case. 
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tion ;  and  that  in  the  form  of  acts  of  force  as  against  the  IJDited  States, 
which  responded  to  these  wrongful  measures  by  an  act  of  Congress 
forbidding  all  commercial  intercourse  between  our  citizens  and  either 
of  the  belligerents.^  This  act,  says  Phillimore,  "ranks  high  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  It  conveyed  a  just  and  dignified  rebuke  both  to  France 
aod  England,  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  country  which  has  contributed 
snch  valuable  materials  to  the  edifice  of  international  law."* 

2.  The  discassion  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  France 
on  the  other,  in  the  first  year  of  the  American  Revolution,  cour«,  townrd 
produced  three  papers  on  the  subject  of  neutral  obligation,  ![n"errc«n'''RJvoiu'' 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  mod-  *'°"- 

ern  times,  and  which  contain  many  observations  pertinent  to  the  present 
controversy,  namely,  the  ^'ExposS  des  motifs  de  la  conduite  du  Roi  de 
France relativement  d>  PAngleterre^md  f  the  responsive  "  MSmoire  jitstifi- 
catif,^  published  by  the  court  of  London,  the  authorship  of  which  is  at- 
tnbated  to  the  historian  Gibbon ;  and  the  "  Observations  de  la  Cour  de 
Versailles  sur  le  Memoirejustificatifde  la  Cour  de  Londres.^^ 

3.  Meanwhile,  controversy  was  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  similar  to  that  with  France.  The  British  Gov-  cour««  toward 
eminent  complained  that  the  Government  of  the  United  <i'«  ^'•'»»»«^'«'''«»- 
Provinces  had  not  exercised  due  diligence  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
furnishing  arms  and  other  supplies  to  the  Americans;  and  that  abuse 
of  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  ports  of  the  !N^etherlands  had  been  suffered 
the  advantage  of  the  Americans  and  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain. 

Especially  is  it  interesting  to  see,  in  this  controversy  with  the  !N ether- 
lands,  that  Great  Britain  complained  incessantly  of  occurrences  in  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Saint  Eustatius,  Saint  Christopher,  Curajao,  and  Suri- 
nam, charged  as  breaches  of  neutrality,  although  acts  by  no  means  so 
serious  as  those,  of  a  similar  nature,  which  the  United  States  here 
charge  against  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  and 
other  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Provinces,  unlike  France,  had  no 
thought  or  purpose  of  departing  from  neutrality.  It  defended  the  acts, 
inculpated  as  breaches  of  neutrality,  by  the  same  arguments,  in  refer- 
ence to  commerce,  and  to  the  right  of  asylum,  as  Lord  Bussell  employed 
in  discussion  with  Mr.  Adams.  But  the  British  Government  regarded 
all  those  acts  as  acts  of  neutral  negligence  or  of  belligerent  complicity 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war, 
and  thus  forced  the  Netherlands  into  an  armed  alliance  with  the  United 
States.* 

But  the  prudent  and  sagacious  statesmen,  who  have  administered  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  controversy^  have 
preferred  a  patient  perseverance  of  insistance  in  the  right  direction,  so 
as  to  cause  arbitration  to  be  substituted  for  the  more  dread  issue,  to 
vhich,  in  like  circumstances,  men  of  less  wisdom  conducted  Great 
Britain. 

X.  The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  desire  to  say  in  conclusion  of 
this  part  of  the  Argument,  that  we  have,  by  the  imperative  oen*n.iobn««tion. 
exigencies  of  the  present  controversy,  been  compelled  to  «>f  »*«*"»■• 
compare  and  contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  neutrality  have 
been  performed  at  different  epochs  by  the  United  States  and  by  Great 
Britain,  andespeciaUy  to  insist  on  the  delinquency  of  the  British  Gov- 

'  Mining,  JjAW  of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  oh.  10:  PhUlimore,  vol.  iii,  p.  412. 

*Vol.iii,p.  250. 

^  See  these  documents  at  large  in  Martens,  Causes  o^l^es.  tome  iii,  oanse  2de. 

*  See  the  history  of  this  controversy  in  Martens,  Causes  o^UbreSf  tome  ii,  cause  lOme. 
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ernmeut,  in  this  respect,  relatively  to  the  American  Government.  We 
could  not  otherwise  discharge  the  special  duty  devolved  upon  us  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 

We  concede  the  embarrassments  which  a  state  of  war  throws  upou 
neutral  nations,  by  reason  of  the  conflict  which  it  involves  between  the 
interests  of  the  latter  and  those  of  the  belligerent  state  or  states.^ 

The  right  of  neutrality,  we  concede  and  admit,  is  co-extensive  with 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  to  make  x^eace.  All  these  rights  are  in- 
cluded in  the  simple  right  of  national  independence  and  sovereignty.^ 

Eecognizing,  then,  the  right  of  neutrality  as  equally  sacred  with  the 
right  to  make  war,  we  insist  that  the  duty  of  neutrality  corresponds  to 
the  right,  although  to  the  prejudice  of  one  or  the  other  belligerent ;  and 
in  so  far  as  the  right  of  neutrality  obstructs  belligerent  operations,  the 
neutral  State  may  nevertheless  stand  on  its  neutrality,  even  combatively. 
I  But  such  neutral  must  stand  there  in  an  attitude  of  absolute  impar- 

;  tiality :  that  is  of  course.^ 

And  such  impartiality  implies  as  well  impartiality  of  inaction  as  im- 
partiality of  action.^ 

Neutrality,  as  defined  by  KlUber,  is  the  condition  of  a  neutral  people, 
who,  in  the  case  of  war,  render  succor  to  neither  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties.* 

As  defined  by  Hiibner,  neutrality  consists  in  complete  inaction  rela- 
tively to  the  war,  and  in  exact  and  perfect  impartiality,  manifested  by 
means  of  acts  with  regard  to  the  belligerents,  in  everything  which  has 
relation  to  the  war,  and  to  the  means,  direct  and  indirect,  of  carrying  it 
on.^ 

Azuni  defines  neutrality  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  state  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  a  power,  which,  on  war  arising  between  two  or  more  na- 
tions, abstains  absolutely  from  taking  any  part  therein  ;^  and  this  last 
definition  has  the  approval  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  modern 
jurists  of  Italy. 

But  in  whatever  sense  neutrality  is  to  be  defined,  and  howsoever  it 
originates,  certain  it  is,  that  such  neutrality  must  be  one  of  absolute 
good  faith :  it  must  not  degenerate  into  war  in  disguise.^ 

Accepting,  as  we  do,  the  comprehensive  definition  of  neutrality  given 
by  Fiore,  we  need  not  scruple  to  cite  the  appreciation,  which  that  intel- 
ligent author  expresses,  of  the  historical  attitude  of  the  United  States 
in  the  relation. 

^'In  spite,''  says  Fior^,  "of  the  efforts  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia, 
the  cause  of  neutrals  found  no  real  support  until  there  arose  a  powerful 
State  to  maintain  their  common  rights.  It  was  not,  in  truth,  before  the 
constitution  of  the  potent  neutral  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Tvhich  was  followed  by  the  league  of  the  armed  neutrality  in  the  seas  of 
Europe,  that  the  right  of  neutrals,  having  solid  support  to  stand  on, 
began  to  develop  itself  progressively,  until  that  right  reached  its  assured 

^  See  Casanova,  Del  Diritto  InUmazionale,  vol.  ii,  lez.  21. 

3  KlUber.  Droit  d^s  GenSf  $279;  Galiani,  Dei  Dovetn  dei  Principit  pt.  i,  c.  3;  Haiite- 
feuiUe,  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  neutreSf  torn,  i,  p.  376. 

^  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  6d.  Verges,  tome  ii,  p.  292  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  interna- 
tional, p.  276  et  seq, ;  Cauchy,  Droit  maritime,  passim. 

*  Masses,  Le  Droit  commercial  dans  see  Rapports  avec  le  Droit  des  Gens,  tomo  i,  p.  165. 

*  Droit  des  Gens,  chap,  ii,  J  279. 

**  Dela  Saisie  des  Bdtiments  neutres,  tome  i,  part  1,  chap.  ii. 

^  Diritto  Marittimo  delV  Europa,  cap.  i,  art.  3. 

^See  the  complete  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  question  in  Calvo,  Derecho  inter- 
nacional,  T4orico  y  Practioo,  de  Europa  y  America^  tome  ii,  pp.  150,  403.  See,  ajso,  Gess- 
ner,  Droit  des  Neutres  sur  Mer,  passim. 
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triumph,  in  resolving,  by  principles  of  justice,  the  multifarious  questions 
ifhich  had  agitated  past  ages."^ 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  against  what  power  it  was  that  these 
efforts  for  the  development  and  establishment  of  neutral  rights  were 
directed  by  the  neutral  powers  which  acted  in  concert  to  that  great 
end.* 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  may  be  permitted,  in  view  of  the 
express  or  implied  charges  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case,  to 
regard  with  satisfaction,  if  not  with  pride,  the  part  thus  accorded  to 
their  country,  in  the  maintenance  of  neutral  rights,  and  the  discharge 
of  neutral  duties  alike,  by  the  impartial  voice  of  Europe.^ 


'  Fior6,  Ifoureau  Droit  internatiatutl  public  auirant  l£8  hesoins  de  la  civUisatian  moderne, 
tome  ii,  p.  388. 

'See  Cauchy,  Dr<nt  Maritime,  tome  i,  pr^f. ;  Cussy,  Phases,  &c.,  pr<5f. 

^  Among  the  matters  which  the  British  Case  or  Coanter  Case  introduces  to  attention 
are  seyeral  which  are  too  insignificant  for  notice  in  the  text,  hut  which  may  need  a 
word  of  commentary. 

John  Laird,  ex-partner  and  father  of  '^  John  Laird,  Sons  &,  Co.,"  ap-  john  Laird  m  a 
pears  making  statements  against  the  United  States.  wimeiMi. 

The  Lairds,  it  should  seem,  wonld  hetter  hide  their  heads.  And  it  would  seem  that 
Great  Britain,  who,  largely  by  their  means,  has  been  involved  in  acts  which  pro- 
fonndly,  and  perhaps  permanently,  disturb  her  relations  with  the  United  States,  bad 
had  quite  •nough  of  such  persons. 

As  mtnessesj  they  are  worthless.  Laird,  senior,  dishonored  himself  by  deceptive  state- 
ments in  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  Laird,  Sons  &  Co.  The 
time  when  he  could  win  applause  there  by  boastful  hostility  to  the  United  States  has 
passed.  Neither  Lord  Palmerston,  if  living,  nor  Lord  Russell,  if  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
moDs,  nor  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  could  look  with  complacency  to-day  on  the  ship-build- 
ing firm  which  so  zealously  served  the  confederates^  to  the  itvjury  alike  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States. 

1.  John  Laird  says  that  a  man-of-war  was  bnilt  in  the  United  States  for  Russia,  and 
delivered  to  her  during  her  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Proof,  a  newspaper  state- 
ment in  the  Times.  Laird  and  the  Times  are  both  mistaken.  The  case  of  the 
^fanry,  mentioued  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  shows  that  at  this  period  British  officers 
in  America,  while  engaged  in  violating  the  American  foreign  enlistment  act  them- 
(lelves,  were  watchful  to  prevent  its  violation  by  Russia. 

Laird  communicated  to  Lord  Tenterden,  December  12, 1871,  copies  of  letters  between 
Laird,  Sons  &  Co.  and  Mr.  H.,  an  American,  who  corresponded  with  the  former  on  the 
^object  of  bnilding  a  ship  or  ships  for  the  United  States.  The  correspondence  shows 
that  Mr.  H.  was  a  mere  speculator  on  his  own  account,  wholly  without  any  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Our  Department  of  Naval 
Affairs"  as  he  i^orantly  calls  it,  and  our  *' Minister  of  the  Navy,'^  which  expressions 
alone  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Lairds  that  they  were  being  victimized  by  some  iu- 
genions  New  Yorker.  Mr.  H.  abusively  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  pro- 
mote his  own  private  interest.8  or  those  of  the  Lairds. 

John  Laird,  in  the  zeal  of  his  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  made  the  same  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  long  ago,  and  was  flatly  contradicted  by  Mr.  Welles,  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  snperserviceable  Mr.  H.  had  no  commission  from  the  American  Government.  lie 
began  to  treat  orally  with  the  Lairds,  early  in  1861,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
Kugland.  No  officer  of  the  United  States  appears  to  have  countenanced  Mr.  H.,  but 
the  Navy  Department,  according  to  Mr.  Welles,  was  importuned  by  more  than  one 
person  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Laird.  If  Mr.  H.  was  the  agent  of  anybody,  it  was  of  the 
Lairds. 

The  British  Government  must  be  in  desperate  straits  for  defense;  when  it  conde- 
scends to  resuscitate  the  stale  calumnies  of  ''  un  homme  tar4^^  like  John  Laird,  and  to 
pnt  them  into  its  Case. 
2.  In  this  connection  we  dispose  of  another  of  the  smaller  items  of  accusation  of  the 

United  States. 
It  is  charged  in  the  British  Case  that  we  purchased  arms  in  England.    What  then  ? 

Was  it  not  lawful  to  do  so,  according  to  the  accepted  law  of  nations  f         Purch«»e  of  arm* 
This  charge  is  another  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  that  act  of  the       ""=■•• » 

British  Government  which  assumed  to  pnt  the  United  States  and  their  rebels  on  a  foot- 
ing of  international  equality  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 
Not  thus  have  the  United  States  deported  themselves  toward  Spain  in  the  matter  of 

Cuba. 


V.-STATEMENT  OF  SOME  GENERAL  FACTS  PERTINENT  TO  THE 
INQUIRY,  AND  APPLICABLE  TO  EACH  CRUISER. 


The  United  States  in  their  Case,  which  was  delivered  to  the  TribaDal 
Resume  of  fact,  of  Arbitration  on  the  15th  day  of  December  last,  presented 
•Tn^'cw/'to^eSub.  evidence  to  establish  the  following  fiicts : 
nm,  o?  Bmi'h  it  !•  That  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
rrnmcnt  and  people,  xjuited  Statcs,  Hcr  Majcsty's  Govemuient  iuvitcd  tfao  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  French  Emperor  to  act  jointly  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  anticipated  rising  of  the  insurgents. 

2.  That  before  an  armed  collision  had  taken  place,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  determined  to  recognize  the  insurgents  as  belligerents, 
whenever  the  insurrection  should  break  out. 

3.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  invitation  to  the  French 
Government,  Her  Majesty's  Government  announced  its  decision  so  to 
recognize  the  insurgents,  and  invited  France  to  do  the  same,  as  soon  as 
it  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  and  before  it  had  official  in- 
formation of  the  steps  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  take  for  the  suppression  of  the  same. 

4.  That  after  the  announcement  of  this  decision  was  made,  and  be- 
fore the  Queen's  Proclamation  was  issued  in  accordance  therewith,  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  called  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament  to  results  which  it  was  supposed  would  follow  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  viz,  that  they  would  be  entitled 
to  carry  on  war  on  the  ocean,  and  to  issue  letters-of-marque. 

5.  That,  simultaneously  with  the  invitation  to  the  French  Government 
to  join  in  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  that  Govern- 
ment was  invited  to  join  Her  Mstjesty's  Government  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain from  the  insurgents  certain  advantages  to  British  and  French  com- 
merce, on  the  condition,  held  out  in  advance,  that  the  right  of  the  insur- 
gents to  issue  letters-of-marque  should  not  be  questioned. 

6.  That  these  steps  were  taken  clandestinely,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  desired  advantages  were  obtain^^ 
and  the  right  of  the  insurgents  to  issue  letters-of-marque  was  recog- 
nized. 

7.  That  these  unfriendly  acts,  committed  before  or  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection,  were  supplemented  by  other  unfriendly  acts 
injurious  to  the  United  States  and  partial  toward  the  insurgents. 

8.  That  they  were  also  supplemented  by  public  speeches  made  by 
various  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  various  times, 
throughout  the  war,  showing  that  the  speakers  had  personal  sympathies 
with  the  insurgents,  and  had  active  desires  that  they  should  succeed  in 
their  attempts  to  defeat  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  further  insisted  in  their  Case  that  the  facts  which 
they  had  so  established  showed  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  them, 
which  might  naturally  lead  to,  and  would  account  for,  a  want  of  dili- 
gence bordering  upon  willful  negligence. 

The  Briii.h  f.      Hcr  Majcsty's  Government  has  met  this  part  of  the  Case 
•poa.«  oo  denial      Qf  ^jjg  Uultcd  Statcs  by  the  following  averments : 

To  the  Becond  chapter  of  the  American  Case,  which  imputes  to  the  British  govern- 
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meot  hostile  motives  and  eyen  inBincere  neutrality,  no  reply  whatever  will  be  offered 
in  this  Counter  Case.  The  British  Government  distinctly  refuses  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion on  these  charges.  First,  because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  self-respect 
which  every  government  is  bound  t.o  feel ;  secondlyi  because  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
Mtion,  and  not  motive,  and  therefore  the  discussion  is  irrelevant ;  thirdly,  because  to 
reply  and  to  enter  upon  a  retaliatory  exposition,  must  tend  to  inflame  the  controversy, 
which  in  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  its  Case  the  British  Government  has  shown  its 
desire  to  appease ;  and  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  charges  themselves,  if  they  were  of 
aDj  weight  or  value,  the  British  Government  would  still  contend  that  the  proper  reply 
to  them  was  to  be  found  in  the  proof  which  it  has  supplied  that  its  proceedings  have 
throughout,  in  all  points,  been  governed  by  a  desire,  not  only  to  fulnll  all  clear  inter- 
national duties  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  likewise,  when  an 
opportunity  was  offered,  even  to  ^o  beyond  what  could  have  been  demanded  of  it  as  of 
right,  in  order  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  cavil  against  its  conduct. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  states,  in  substance,  that  for  three  given 
reasons  no  answer  will  be  made  to  the  charges  made  by  the  United 
States ;  and  this  statement  is  followed  by  an  averment  that  ^^  the  proof 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  supplied  ^  "  rebuts  the  charges 
vhich  the  United  States  contend  to  have  established."  We  have  but 
few  remarks  to  make  in  respect  to  th^se  conflicting  averments. 

To  the  statement  that  to  reply  to  the  charges  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  self-resi>ect  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  can-  Rejoinder  to  the 
not  presume  to  interpose  an  answer.  We  recognize  that  ""''"•*  r«ponae. 
each  independent  Government  must  be  the  guardian  of  its  own  self- 
respect,  and  must  decide  for  itself  whether  the  attempt  to  answer  or  to 
explain  such  facts  as  were  contained  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  is 
ioconsistent  with  that  self-respect. 

To  the  averment  that  such  a  reply  would  tend  to  inflame  the  contro- 
versy, we  venture  to  submit  to  the  arbitrators  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
bow  a  friendly  explanation  of  acts  which,  when  committed,  naturally 
tended  to  excite  the  present  controversy,  will  assist  in  continuing  or 
increasing  the  feeling  which  those  acts  caused. 

To  the  assertion  that  a  retaliatory  exposition  would  tend  to  inflame  the 
controversy,  we  reply,  denying  that  any  retaliatory  exposition  can  be 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  tribunal  will  observe  what 
the  "exposition"  of  the  United  States  has  been.  It  has  been  charged 
and  proved  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  collectively  committed  acts, 
and  that  the  members  of  that  Government  individually  made  speeches, 
that  revealed  an  active  feeling  of  unfriendliness  to  the  United  States, 
which  would  lead  to  and  account  for  the  acts  of  which  complaint  is  made 
before  this  Tribunal.  How  is  it  possible  to  make  ^^a  retaliatory  exposi- 
tion of  such  charges  ?  Great  Britain  is  not  here  complaining  of  any 
act  of  the  United  States.  What  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  have  done,  or  what  the  individual  members  of  that  Government 
may  have  said,  in  respect  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  re- 
spect to  the  members  thereof,  touching  any  of  the  occurrences  of  the  war 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  tribunal,  cannot  become 
material  or  relevant  here. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Government  conceives  that  it  is  in  its  power  to  pre- 
sent here  proof  of  acts  or  of  sayings  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  members  thereof,  which  ought  properly  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Tribunal,  the  charges  should  be 
openly  made,  rather  than  insinuated.  We  feel  confident  that  no  such 
proof  can  be  found. 

The  averment  that  the  discussion  is  irrelevant  has  been  received  with 
sarprise.    We  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  fundamental  princi-    neiev^nrj  of  the 
pie  of  law,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  nations,  that  '^*'*' '"  ^»"»  •*•'"• 
the  motives  which  prompt  an  act  afifect  its  character;  and  that,  when  it 
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is  attempted  to  charge  a  principal  for  the  acts  of  a  subordinate,  it  becomes 
not  only  relevant  but  material  to  show  what  influences  the  former  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  latter. 

It  is  proved,  for  instance,  in  the  Oase  of  the  United  States,  that  tbo 
Florida  was  armed  at  Green  Cay  in  British  waters.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  replies  "  that  over  such  a  dominion  as  theBahamas,  no  Gov- 
ernment could  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  such  a  control  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  that  acts  of  this  kind  might  be  furtively  done  in  some 
part  of  its  shores  or  waters."  ^ 

The  general  allegation  that  acts  committed  furtively,  in  remote  and 
unfrequented  parts  of  a  coast,  against  the  Avishes  of  a  Government,  and 
in  spite  of  well-intended,  active  efforts  to  prevent  them,  are  not  acts 
over  which  that  Government  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  a 
control,  commands  the  assent  of  the  United  States.  They  would  not 
themselves  consent  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  such  acts. 
It  happens,  however,  that  each  Government  has  furnished  the  Arbitra- 
tors with  proof  that  there  was  a  controlling  bias  at  Nassau  in  favor  of 
the  insurgents  and  against  the  United  States ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment furnished  the  additional  proof  that  this  bias  resulted  from  a 
similar  bias  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Government  and  people 
of  England.  It  certainly  must  be  relevant  for  the  United  States  to  show 
that  such  a  bias  did  actually  exist  in  England;  that  it  was  openly 
shown  by  different  members  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government ;  and  that 
their  views  could  not  but  have  been  known,  not  only  to  the  colonial 
authorities  at  Nassau,  but  also  to  the  British  subordinates  at  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Melbourne,  Bermuda,  and  the  Barbados.  Whether  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  their  subordinates  which  resulted  disastrously  to  the 
United  States  were  influenced  by  the  known  wishes  of  their  superiors, 
and  whether  the  expression  of  those  wishes  was  not  therefore  an  ab- 
sence of  due  diligence,  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  argument  by  the  Coun- 
sel of  the  United  States. 
Lord  Westbury  acknowledged  the  relevancy  of  such  evidence  when 

he  said,  "the  animus  with  which  the  neutral  acted  is  tbe 

only  true  criterion.'^  ^ 
Mr.  Montague  Bernard  acknowledged  it  when  he  said,  "injuriou;* 
Mr.Montn,ueB«r-  rcmissncss  or  injurious  inattention  on  the  part  of  a  Govern- 
"'  ment  is  not  merely  something  less  than  the  greatest  possible 

promptitude  or  the  greatest  possible  care."  "  It  has  not  been  usual  in 
international  questions  to  scrutinize  narrowly  the  circumstances  from 
which  negligence  might  be  inferred  and  complaints  of  actual  negligence 
have  been  urged  but  rarely,  and  with  a  view  rather  to.  security  for  the 
future  than  to  reparation  for  the  past.  These  considerations  are  indeed 
plain  and  obvious,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  probably 
not  insensible  to  them,  since  it  is  at  pains  to  insist  that  the  neglect  with 
which  it  charges  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  'gross,^  'inex- 
cusable,' and  •  extreme,'  *  equivalent  or  approximate  to  evil  intention.' "  ^ 
Earl  Bussell  was  of  the  same  opinion  when  he  said :  "  It  appears  to 

Iler  Majesty's  Government  that  there  are  but  two  questions 

l)y  which  the  claim  of  compensation  could  be  tested.  The 
one  is :  Have  the  British  Government  acted  with  due  diligence,  or  in 
other  words  with  good  faith  and  honesty,  in  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
neutrality  they  proclaimed !  The  other  is,  have  the  law-ofiicers  of  the 
Crown  properly  understood  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  when  they  de- 

*  BritisU  Counter  Case,  pp.  78,  79. 

2  Am.  Case,  p.  101. 

^  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American  Civil  War,  pp.  3ti.'),  387. 
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clined  in  June,  18G2,  to  advise  the  detention  and  seizure  of  the  Alabama, 
and  on  other  occasions  when  they  were  asked  to  detain  other  ships  build- 
in^r  or  fitting  in  British  ports."  ^ 

Her  Majesty's  Government  itself,  when  it  framed  its  Case,  had  not 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  put  forth  in  its  Counter  Case.    It 

. »  .  1  The  Brili9li  CA««f. 

then  said : 

A  charge  of  injurious  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  Government,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  needs  to  be  sustained  on  strong  and  solid 
^pronnds.  Every  sovereign  Government  claims  the  right  to  be  independent  of  external 
•scrutiny  or  interference  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers;  and  the  general  assumption 
ihat  they  are  exercised  with  good  faith  and  reasonable  care,  and  that  laws  are  fairly 
and  properly  administered,  an  assumption  without  which  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
coarse  conld  not  exist  among  nations^  ought  to  subnist  until  it  has  been  displaced  by  proof 
to  the  coutrarff,  '^ 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  will  therefore  go  into  the  discussion 
of  the  questions  of  fact  as  to  the  several  vessels  with  the  fact  The  (cict,  -tnt^d  in 
uncontroverted,  that  iler  Majesty's  Government  and  the  ^%e^?;Scred'*a' 
iDdividual  members  of  it  freely,repeatedly,and  publicly  gave  ^"""""^ 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  neither  expected  nor  desired  in  the  Cabi- 
net at  London,  that  the  United  States  should  succeed  in  averting  the 
destructioa  of  their  nationality ;.  and  that  these  expectations  and  desires 
were  known  to  all  subordinates  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  United  States  also  presented  with  their  Case  evidence  to  show 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  the  insur-  p,,,,.f  „.bmitt*.d 
gents  established  on  British  soil  administrative  bureaus  for  ?«liof^rh/«TSmT- 
the  purpose  of  making  British  soil  and  waters  bases  of  hos-  ;i;i;rh  °?^^t^";^?y 
tile  operations  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  from  \^i  'Kn"wTe"uJ''o.' 
these  bureaus  and  through  persons  acting  under  their  direc-  ^•''*'''  "'"'"• 
tions,  or  in  co-operation  with  them,  the  several  vessels  of  whose  acts  they 
complain  were  either  dispatched  from  Great  Britain,  or  were  supplied 
in  British  ports  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  XJnited 
States.  They  further  showed  that  the  existence  of  these  bureaus  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Her  ]Majesty'sGovernment  and  was  justified 
l>y  it. 

Of  a  portion  of  this  evidence,  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  sees 
fit  to  style  "  a  mass  of  confederate  papers,"  the  British  Counter  Case 
says :  "  of  the  authenticity  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  has  no  knowledge  whatever  beyond  what  it  derives  from 
the  above-mentioned  statement,  which  it  willingly  accepts  as  true.  Of  the 
person  by  whom,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  letters  were 
written,  and  the  character  and  credibility  of  the  writers,  it  (Her  Majes- 
ty's government)  knows  nothing  whatever.  They  are  persons  with  whom 
this  Government  has  nothing  to  do,  and  whose  very  existence  was  un- 
known to  it ;  and  it  does  not  admit  as  evidence  against  Great  Britain 
any  statement  which  they  may  have  made  to  those  who  employed  them, 
or  to  one  another."  ^  "  It  is  not,  indeed  it  could  not,  be  pretended  that 
the  correspondence  extracted  from  these  papers  was  in  any  way  known 
to  the  British  Government.  Nor  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  furnished  the  Arbitrators  with  any  means  of  judging  whether  the 
letters  are  authentic,  or  the  facts  stated  in  them  true,  or  the  persons 
whose  names  purport  to  be  attached  to  them,  (persons  unknown  to  the 
British  Government,)  worthy  of  credit.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
thinks  it  right  to  say  that  it  attaches  very  little  credit  to  them."* 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  paper  v,  p.  31. 
3  Brit.  Case,  p.  166. 

'  British  Counter  Case,  p.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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The  Arbitrators  may,  therefore,  assume,  notwithstanding  the  averment 
on  page  56j  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  admits  that  the  evidence 
referred  to  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  by  capture  at 
Eichmond,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters.  They  may  also  assume  that  there  will  be  no  serious  ques- 
tion made  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  those  letters.  It  is  true 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  says  that  it  attaches  little  credit  to 
them.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  United  States  attaches  full  faith  to 
them.  The  Arbitrators  will  judge  whether  it  is  probable  or  improbable 
that  these  free  and  confidential  letters  do  give  correct  accounts  of  the 
contemporaneous  events  which  they  describe.  They  will  also  judge 
whether  those  events  are  or  are  not  relevant  to  the  issue  between  the 
two  Governments.  The  United  States  think  that  they  are.  If  they 
are  relevant  the  United  States  are  justified  in  bringing  them  before 
the  Tribunal,  especially  as  it  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
several  times  informed  of  the  illegal  operations  which  the  writers  of 
these  identical  letters  were  carrying  on  from  British  soil  at  the  time 
when  the  letters  were  written. 

We,  therefore,  contend  that  we  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
Th«.ef«:tiaTi«to  of  fact,  wlth  thc  fuTthcr  general  facts  proved,  that  the  in- 
e  taken » proved,  gurgcuts  cstablishcd  and  maintained  unmolested  throughout 
the  insurrection  administrative  bureaus  on  British  soil,  by  means  of 
which  the  several  cruisers  were  dispatched  from  British  ports,  or  were 
enabled  to  make  them  the  basis  of  hostile  operations  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  Her  Majest^^'s  Government  was  cognizant  of  it. 


VI -THE  FLORIDA. 


We  now  proceed  to  refer  the  Arbitrators  to  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  relies  as  applicable  to    Th* Florida »il.v. 
the  case  of  each  vessel  separately.    We  begin  with  the  Flor-  '^^^ 
Ida. 

This  vessel,  under  the  name  of  the  Oreto,  was  built  at  Liverpool, 
England,  and  sailed  from  that  place  on  the  22d  of  March,  1862,  without 
any  attempt  at  her  detention  by  Great  Britain.  She  was  in  construe^ 
Uon  and  outfit  evidently  adapted  to  warlike  use. 

On  the  18th  of  February  Mr.  Adams^  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
submitted  to  Earl  Bnssell,  for  his  consideration,  "  the  copy  information  by 
of  an  extract  of  a  letter,''  addressed  to  him  by  the  consul  of  "'  ^'**'"" 
his  Government  at  Liverpool,  "  going  to  show,"  as  he  said,  '<  the  prepa- 
ration at  that  port  of  an  armed  steamer,  evidently  intended  for  hostile 
ox)erations  on  the  ocean."  ^ 

This  communication  from  Mr.  Adams  was,  on  the  next  day,  referred 
by  Earl  Russell  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  Anion  of  Her  m« 
that  being  the  appropriate  department  of  Her  Majesty's  j«»»y'- «o^en.inent. 
Government  for  such  reference.^  This  department  at  once  called  upon 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Liverpool  for  information,  and  by  his  direc- 
tion the  vessel  was  inspected  by  a  government  inspector,  who,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  reported  that  she  was  ''  a  splendid  steamer,  suitable 
for  a  dispatch-boat,  pierced  for  guns,  but  has  not  any  on  board,  nor  are 
there  any  gun-carriages."^  The  builders  were  W.  C.  Miller  &  Sons,  one 
of  the  firm  being  a  government  ofl&cer, "  the  Chief  Surveyor  of  Tonnage  " 
at  that  port.^ 

This  firm,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  collector  for  information,  said, 
"  We  have  built  the  dispatch- vessel  Oreto.  •  •  *  She  is  pierced  for 
four  guns.  •  ♦  •  She  is  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  reception  of  guns 
as  yet;  nor  do  we  know  that  she  is  to  have  guns  whilst  in  England."* 

On  the  same  day  these  reports  of  the  Surveyor  and  builders  were 
transmitted  by  the  Collector  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  with  the 
statement  that  "the  vessel  is  correctly  described"  in  the  note  of  the 
builders.® 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  reported  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  that  "  the  Oreto  is  pierced  for  four 
guns;  but  she  has  as  yet  taken  nothing  on  board  but  coals  and  ballast. 
She  is  not,  at  present,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  guns,  nor  are  the  build- 
ers aware  that  she  is  to  be  supplied  with  guns  while  she  remains  in  this 
conntry."' 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  furnished  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  24th  of  February  to  Earl  Eussell,  and  he  transmitted 
a  copy  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  26th.^ 

On  the  22d  of  March,  the  vessel  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  on  the 
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sh^  WS.S  th.n  .vi-  28th  of  April  arrived  at  Xassau,  in  the  island  of  Nei^ 
de.iiy  a  rna»  ui  war.  provideDcc,  OHO  of  the  Bahaioas,  and  within  tbe  jurisdiction 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.^ 

On  the  13th  of  June,  while  still  at  Nassau,  she  was  visited  by  Com- 
mander Hickley  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Greyhound,  with  several  of  his 
officers.  The  captain  of  the  Oreto,  on  being  inquired  of  by  Commander 
Hickley,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  Greyhound  and  three  of 
her  own  "  whether  she  [the  Oreto]  had  left  Liverpool  fitted  in  all  respects 
as  she  was  at  present,"  replied  "  Yes,  in  all  respects ;"  and  "  that  no 
iiddition  or  alteration  had  been  made  whatever."^  Captain  Dugnid,  the 
master  of  the  Oreto  himself,  on  his  examination  as  a  witness  before  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Nassau  on  the  26th  of  July,  three  months  after 
her  arrival,  testified :  ^*The  fittings  of  the  Oreto  from  the  time  of  her 
quitting  Liverpool  up  to  the  present  time  are  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  alteration  in  the  boats'  davits.  Four  of  them  were 
lengthened  two  feet.  That  is  the  only  alteration  since  she  left  Liver- 
pool."^   Duggan,  the  chief  officer,  testified  to  the  same  effect.* 

On  the  30th  of  April,  only  two  days  after  her  arrival  at  NaSvsau,  she 
was  examined  by  Commander  McKillop,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bulldog, 
then  the  senior  naval  officer  in  command  at  that  station,  and  he,  on  the 
same  day,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  that  '*  a  very  sus- 
picious steamer,  the  Oreto,  evidently  intended  for  a  gun-boat,  is  now  at 
the  upper  anchorage  under  the  English  flag ;  but  as  there  are  no  less 
than  three  cargoes  of  arms  and  ammunition,  &c.,  united  to  run  the 
blockade,  some  of  these  guns,  &c,j  would  turn  her  into  a  privateer  in  a 
few  hours."  ^ 

On  the  28th  of  May  Commander  McKillop,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  reported  her  as  "  apparently  fitting  and  pre- 
paring for  a  vessel  of  war."^  And  again,  on  the  Gth  of  June,  in  another 
communication  to  the  same  officer,  he  says,  "  I  have  visited  the  screw- 
steamer  Oreto,  and  examined  her.  She  is  fitted  in  every  way  for  war 
purposes,  magazines,  shell-rooms,  and  other  fittings,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  a  merchant  vessel  •  ♦  •  The  captain  does 
not  deny  that  she  is  intended  for  a  war- vessel."'  And  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month,  in  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  he  says,  "In  my  letter 
of  the  17th  instant  [ultimo  f]  I  made  His  Excellency  aware  of  the  war- 
like character  of  that  vessel,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  is  not  capa- 
ble of  taking  in  any  cargo,  having  no  stowage."* 

The  letter  of  the  17th  referred  to  is  not  produced,  but  on  the  13th  of 
June  Commander  Hickley  (who  had  succeeded  Commander  McKillop 
in  command  at  the  station)  and  the  principal  officers  of  his  shi^),  after 
having  visited  and  examined  the  vessel,  certified  to  the  Governor  that 
"  the  Oreto  is  in  every  respect  fitted  as  a  man  of  war,  on  the  principle 
of  the  dispatch  gun-vessels  in  Her  Majesty's  naval  service.  That  she 
has  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  two  pivot  guns  amid- 
ships and  four  broadside  both  forward  and  aft,the  ports  being  made  to 
^ship  and  unship,'  port  bars,  breeching,  side-tackle,  bolts,  &c. ;  that  she 
has  shell-rooms,  a  magazine  and  light  rooms,  and  banding-scuttles  for 
handing  powder  out  of  the  magazine,  as  fitted  in  the  naval  service,  and 
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shot-boxes  for  Armstrong  shot,  or  shot  similar  to  them.  Eound  the 
upper  deck  she  has  five  boats,  (I  should  say,)  a  ten-oared  cutter,  an  eight- 
oared  cutter,  two  gigs  and  a  jolly-boat,  aiid  davits  for  hoisting  them  up ; 
her  accommodation  being  in  no  respect  different  from  her  similar  class 
of  vessels  in  the  Royal  Naval  service."^ 

Again  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  a  further  communication  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Commander  says : 

These  circumstances,  her  long  detention  in  this  port,  her  character,  her  fittings,  con- 
>'inced  as  I  am  also  that  during  hor  stay  in  the  port  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
uming  her  ontside^  *  *  her  evident  equipment  for  war  purposes,  *"  *  and  my  con- 
viction, as  also  that  of  my  officers  and  men  that  have  been  on  board  of  hor^  that  she  is 
\>ailt  intently  for  a  war-vessel  and  not  for  a  merchant  ship,  make  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  seize  the  Oreto  as  a  vessel  that  can  be  no  more  considered  as  a  free-trader,  but  that 
she  is,  on  the  contrary,  calculated  to  be  turned  into  a  formidable  vessel  of  war  in  twenty- 
four  hoars ;  and  that  this  I  am  convinced  will  be  the  case  if  she  is  permitted  to  leave 
Xassau.  And,  therefore,  in  her  present  state,  a  vessel  under  British  colors,  sailing  from 
hence  in  such  an  ec^uipped  state  to  a  professional  eye,  that  I  consider  it  would  be  a 
downright  neglect  ot  duty  on  my  part  to  permit  her  proceeding  to  sea,  without  again 
urging  most  strongly  on  your  Excellency  the  expediency  of  taking  charge  of  her,  as  an 
illegaUy  equipped  British  vessel,  as  in  my  professional  capacity,  as  also  in  the  opinion 
of  my  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  her  as  any  other,  she  beiug  a  bona  fide  vessel 
«>f  war  on  our  roj'al  naval  principle.  - 

And  Still  again  on  tbe  IGth,  in  another  communication  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, he  says : 

On  the  Oreto  I  have  repeated  my  professional  opinion,  as  also  that  of  my  officers, 
and  I  still  have  to  express  my  conviction  that  she  is  a  vessel  of  war  that  can  be  equip- 
ped in  twenty-four  hours  for  battle,  and  that  she  is  now  going  out  of  the  harbor  as 
nearly  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war  can  be  without  guns,  arms,  and  ammunition.^ 

This  evidence  is  taken,  as  the  arbitrators  will  notice,  exclusively 
from  that  furnished  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  its  Case,  Counter 
Case,  and  accompanying  documents ;  and  the  United  States  submit,  it 
shows,  beyond  any  controversy,  that  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  date 
of  Mr.  Adams's  communication  to  Earl  Russell,  the  Oreto  was  a  vessel 
specially  adapted  to  warlike  use ;  that  this  fact  was  apparent  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  vessel  herself;  that  she  had  been  constructed  and  so 
"specially  adapted"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  she  still  remained  in  that  jurisdiction. 

She  was  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  reasonable  grounds  so  to  believe. 

Mr.  Adams,  with  his  communication  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
18th  of  February,  submitted  ♦an  extract  from  a  letter  of  rhnrn.tcr  of  Mr. 
the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  in  which  it  is  t^;,';;^""''*"*''*'^"'"- 
said  :  "  Mr.  Miller,  who  built  the  hull,  says  he  was  employed  by  Faw- 
cett,  Preston  &  Co.,  and  that  they  own  the  vessel.  *  *  Frazer,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.  have  made  advances  to  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  and  Miller, 
the  builder."*  And  Mr.  Adams  in  bis  note  to  Earl  Russell  says,  "  From 
theevidence  furnished  in  the  names  of  the  persons  stated  to  be  concerned 
inherconstrnction  and  outfit,  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  intention 
is  precisely  that  indicated  in  the  letter  of  the  Consul,  the  carrying  on  war 
against  the  United  States.  •  ♦  Should  further  evidence  to  sustain  the 
allegations  respecting  the  Oreto  be  held  necessary  to  eflfeet  the  object 
of  secaring  the  interposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  will  make 
an  effort  to  procure  it  in  a  more  formal  manner."^ 

This  communication  was  not  accompanied  by  any  evidence  that  could 
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be  made  available  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  a  mere  ^'  statement  of  belief."  If  Earl  Bussell  desired 
further  evidence  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States,  he  was  invited 
so  to  say  in  reply.  He  did  not,  but  in  his  reply  on  the  19th  contented 
himself  with  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  and 
stating  that  he  had  '<  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the  proper 
department  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  subject."^ 
On  the  21st  of  February  the  builders  reported  to  the  Collector  at  Liv- 
Actionof  the  Bni-  crpool, "  Wc  havc  built  the  dispatch  vessel  for  Messrs.  Faw- 
•b  lovernmeoi.       ^g^-jj^  Prcstou  &  Co.,  engiucers  of  this  town,  who  are  the 

agents  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Brothers,  of  Palermo,  for  whose  use  the 
vessel,  we  understand,  has  been  built.  *  *  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  firm  at 
Palermo,  frequently  visited  the  ship  while  she  was  being  built.  •  •  We 
have  handed  her  over  to  the  engineers,  and  have  been  paid  for  her. 
According  to  the  best  of  my  information  the  present  destination  of  the 
vessel  is  Palermo ;  and  we  have  been  asked  to  recommend  a  Master  to 
take  her  out  to  Palermo.^ ^ 

Thus  one  of  the  firms  suspected  by  Mr.  Adams  is  shown,  by  the 
statement  of  the  builders,  to  have  been  concerned  in  her  construction 
and  outfit.  On  the  same  day,  the  collector  transmitted  this  communi- 
cation from  the  builders  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  with  a  far- 
ther statement  of  his  own,  viz:  "I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
she  is  for  the  Italian  Government,  and  not  for  the  Confederates."^ 

He  gave  no  facts  upon  which  he  predicated  his  belief,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  builders'  statement  to  justify  such 
a  belief.  All  the  builders  state  is  that  they  understood  she  was  built 
for  the  ^'use  of "  a  firm  in  Palermo,  and  that,  according  to  the  best 
of  their  information,  her  present  destination  was  Palermo.  Faw- 
cett,  Preston  and  Company  were  at  the  time  ^'a  firm  of  engineers  and 
founders,''  "carrying  on  an  extensive  trade"  at  Liverpool,*  but  no 
inquiries  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  them.  They  were,  as  the 
builders  said,  the  "  agents  "  of  the  firm  for  whose  "  use  "  they  "  under- 
stood "  the  vessel  was  built,  and  were  certainly  likely  to  know  for  whose 
"  use  "  she  actually  was  built.  It  had  already  been  urged  against  this 
What  nnihi  have  fifm  "  that  thcy  had  been  concerned  in  a  shipment  of  arms 
bcu  don*.  f^j,  ^|jg  Confederate  States."*    There  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  any  good  reason  why  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  not  have 
addressed  an  inquiry  to  them,  yet  for  some  reason  it  did  not,  or,  if  it 
did,  the  result  has  not  been  reported. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  reported  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  that  they  had  instructed  the 
whafciuaiiy  wtt.  "  CoUcctor  at  Liverpool  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
''"'*'•  vessel  Oreto,  and  it  appears  from  his  report  that  she  has 

been  built  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sous  for  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  & 
Co.,  engineers  of  Liverpool,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Brothers,  of  Palermo,  one  of  that  firm  having  frequently  vis- 
ited the  vessel  during  the  process  of  building.  The  Oreto  is  pierced 
for  four  guns.  ♦  ♦  The  expense  of  her  construction  has  been  paid,  and 
she  has  been  handed  over  to  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Preston.  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Sons  state  their  belief  that  her  destination  is  Palermo,  as  they 
have  been  requested  to  recommend  a  master  to  take  her  to  that  port ; 
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and  our  Collector  at  Liverpool  states  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  vessel  is  for  the  Italian  Government.  We  beg  fnrther  to  add^ 
tliat  special  directions  have  been  given  to  the  officers  at  Liverpool  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  and  that  we  will  not  fail  to  report 
forthwith  any  circamstance  which  may  occur  worthy  of  your  Lordship's 
coiniizance."^ 

It  will  be  here  observed,  that  the  report  does  not  state  it  was  only  un- 
derstood by  Miller  &  Sons  that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
Thomas  Brothers,  but  it  appeared  from  the  report  that  she  was  so  in- 
tended. Neither  does  it  appear  that  inquiries  had  not  been  addressed 
to  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co. ;  but  it  did  appear  that  "  special  directions" 
had  been  given  to  the  officers  at  Liverpool  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  prompt  report  would  be  made  whenever  circum- 
stances worthy  of  their  Lordships'  cognizance  might  occur. 

This  report  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Earl 
Russell  on  the  24th ;  ^  and  by  Earl  Eussell  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  26th 
of  February.^  The  statements  of  the  officers  and  builders  on  which 
the  report  was  predicated  were  not  sent  with  it.  Earl  Russell  in  trans- 
mitting the  report  did  not  intimate  any  desire  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
make  an  effort  to  procure  further  evidence.^  But  on  the  same  day  of 
its  date  he  (Earl  Bussell)  telegraphed  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin 
as  follows :  "Ascertain  and  report  to  me  whether  a  vessel  called  the 
Oreto,  now  fitting  out  at  Liverpool,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government."  *  On  the  1st  of  March  the  Minister  at  Turin  replied : 
"Ricasoli  tells  me  that  he  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  ship 
Oreto,  but  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made."  ^  No  inquiries  appear  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  representative  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of 
Italy,  in  London,  or  to  his  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  no  further  informa- 
tion was  received  from  the  Minister  at  Turin  until  after  the  vessel  had 
sailed. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  same  day  with  the  receipt  of  the  reply  from 
the  Minister  'at  Turin,  John  H.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  '^  a  natural-born 
British  subject,  bom  at  Palermo,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  of  British  pa- 
rents," declared  in  writing  in  the  presence  of  the  Registrar  of  Shipping 
at  the  port  of  Liverpool  (one  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  specially 
charged  with  the  registry  of  vessels ')  that  he  was  "  entitled  to  be  reg- 
istered as  owner  of  sixty -four  shares  (the  whole)  of  said  ship.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no  person  or  body  of  persons  other 
than  such  i)ersons  or  bodies  of  persons  as  are  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854,  qualified  to  be  owners  of  British  ships,  is  entitled  as  owner 
to  any  interest  whatever,  either  legal  or  beneficial,  in  the  said  ship."  ^ 

This  declaration  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec  • 
tion  38  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  of  Great  Britain,®  Re,..try « r  ih.* 
to  obtain  the  registry  of  the  ship  as  a  British  vessel.  With-  ''*""^"- 
oat  it  the  Begistry  could  not  have  been  granted,  for  none  but  natural- 
horn  British  subjects  and  persons  made  denizens  by  letters  of  deniza- 
tion, or  naturalized,  could  be  owners  of  a  British  ship.  '^ 

1  Brit.  Case,  p.  54. 

'  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

*  Brit.  App.y  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

^  Brit.  App.y  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

A  Brit.  Case,  p.  55. 

7  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1654. 

«  Brit.  Ca«e,  p.  56. 

^  Am.  App.  Connter  Case,  p.  1138. 

»«Mer.  Ship.  Act,  1854,  sec.  18 ;  App.  Am.  Counter  Case,  p.  1132. 
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Upon  this  declaration  the  vessel  was,  on  the  3d  of  March,  registered 
as  a  British  vessel,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  under  the  name  of  the 
Oreto.^  This  Registry  was  made  in  one  of  the  public  records,  by  an 
officer  of  the  Government  specially  charged  with  that  duty.* 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  Oreto  was  cleared  at  Liverpool  in  ballast, 

with  a  crew  of  fifty-two  men,  for  Palermo  and  Jamaica.^ 

This  clearance  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  office  of 

the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Liverpool.*    To  be  regular  it  should  have 

been  signed  by  the  Collector  or  Comptroller,*  but  that  formality  seems, 

in  this  particular  instance,  to  have  been  omitted.^ 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  March,  shipping  articles,  in  accordance  with  the 
form  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  August,  1860,  in  pursuance  of  17 
and  18  Victoria,  c.  104,''  were  signed  by  the  master  and  all  the  crew  who 
sailed  in  the  vessel,  except  two  who  signed  as  substitutes  on  the  14th 
and  16th,  in  presence  of  J.  W.  Hughes,  shipping  master  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool.^  These  shipping  articles  specified  a  voyage  from  Liverpool 
to  Palermo,  thence  (if  required)  to  any  port  or  places  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  West  Indies,  and  back  to  a  final  port  of  discharge 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  term  not  to  exceed  six  months.  In  tbe 
same  articles,  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  form,  the  vessel  is 
described  as  having  been  registered  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  March  3, 
3861;  and  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.  are  named  as  '<  managing  owners."^ 
Shipping  articles,  by  the  terms  of  the  "  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854," 
are  required  to  be  signed  in  duplicate  in  the  presence  of  the  shipping 
master,  whose  duty  it  is  to  "  cause  the  agreement  to  be  read  over  and 
explained  to  each  seaman,  or  otherwise  ascertain  that  each  seaman 
understands  the  same  before  he  signs  it,  and  to  attest  each  signature.''^" 
One  part  of  the  articles,  thus  in  duplicate,  must  be  retained  by  the  ship- 
ping master,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  who  has  a  public 
office,  known  as  the  "  shipping  office.^^^ 

All  this  formality  was  gone  through  with  in  this  case,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  copy  of  the  articles  actually  signed  in  the  "  shipping  office''  and 
before  a  '*  shipping  master,"  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case, 
vol.  i,  p.  161. 

Thus  then  stood  the  facts  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
4th  of  March,  eighteen  days  before  the  Oreto  sailed.  She 
was  designed  for  war  purposes.  That  was  evident.  She 
was  for  the  use  of  some  government,  though  registered  in  the  name  of 
a  British  subject.  She  did  not  belong  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  it  was  not  *'  believed  "  or  "suspected"  that  she  belonged  to  or  was 
intended  for  any  other  Government  than  that  of  Italy  or  the  insurgents. 

There  were  certainly  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion  against  her 
Italian  ownership  or  destination.  Mr.  Adams  based  his  opinion  of  her 
destination  to  the  confederates  directly  upon  the  fact  that  he  understood 
Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.  and  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.  had  been  con- 
cerned in  her  construction  and  outfit.    This  last  firm,  he  informed  Earl 

'  Brit.  App.,  Yol.  i,  p.  10. 

'^Mer.  Ship.  Act,  1854,  8ec.  42 ;  Am.  App.  Counter  Case,  p.  1141. 
^  Brit.  Case,  p.  56. 

'»Brit.  Case,  p.  57;  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1853,  sec.  142 ;  App.  Am.  Counter 
Case,  p.  1163. 

*  See  sec.  142  above. 
^  Brit.  Case,  p.  56. 

^  Mer.  Ship.  Act.  1854,  sec.  8. 

•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  161. 
»Brit  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  J61. 

'^Mer.  Snip.  Act,  sec.  150 ;  App.  Am.  Counter  Case,  p.  1155. 
i>  Ibid.,  sec.  122;  App.  Am.  Counter  Caae,  p.  1151. 
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Bosseil  as  ear]y  as  tlie  15th  of  August,  18G1,  was  ^^  well  knowu  to  con- 
sist ID  part  of  Americans  iu  syiupathy  with  the  insurgents  of  the  United 
States,''  *  In  point  of  fact,  only  one  of  the  partners  resided  in  Liver- 
IM)ol,  and  he  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1863,  applied  to  Her  Majesty's  government  for  a  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation.- The  other  members  of  the  firm  were  at  the  time  actual  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  One  of  them,  afterward  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  insurgents,  was,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1861,  (as  appears  by  the  public  records  in  the  office  of  theEegistr^  of 
Shipping  at  Liverpool,)  authorized  by  a  ^<  certificate  of  sale,"  from  her 
owner  in  LiverpooL  to  sell  the  ship  Bermuda  at  any  place  out  of  the 
Koited  Kingdom.  This  certificate  of  sale  also  described  him  as  ''of 
Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,"  one  of  the  ports  at  the  time 
closed  by  the  blockade  of  the  United  States.^  It  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  complaint  by  Mr.  Adams  as  to  this  very  vessel  that  he  communi- 
cated to  Earl  Kussell  the  relations  of  this  firm  with  the  insurgents. 

The  builders  stated  that  Fawoett,  Preston  &  Co.  contracted  with  them 
lor  the  building,  and  the  records  showed  that  they  were  the  ''managing 
owners,'^  directing  the  preparations  for  her  departure  after  Mr.  Adams's 
complaints  had  been  made  known.  No  inquiry  had  been  made  of  them. 
Mr.  Adams  stated  she  had  been  paid  for  by  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co. 
Her  builders  stated  they  had  been  paid,  but  omitted  to  say  by  whom. 

In  fact  no  inquiry  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams  had  been  made,  and, 
although  be  had  been  assured  that  the  movements  of  the  vessel  "should 
be  watched,"  no  single  thing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  any  officer 
of  the  Government  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  after  the  reports  of  the  21st 
of  February,  or  at  London  after  the  telegram  of  Earl  Bussell  to  the 
Minister  at  Turin  on  the  26th,  until  the  vessel  had  been  permitted  to  sail 
nnder  a  clearance  granted  in  the  face  of  so  many  attending  circumstances 
of  suspicion. 

On  page  o5  of  the  British  Case,  after  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  which 
had  been  developed  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  it  is  said,  ''No  further  infor- 
mation coald  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Adams  or  was  received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ui)  to  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  ship."  Mr.  Adams  had 
not  been  caJled  upon  to  act  further,  and  he  had  been  assured  that  "  special 
directions  had  been  given  to  the  officers  at  Liverpool  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  tbe  vessel." 

It  may  be  literally  true  that  no  other  information  had  been  received 
l\v  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  officers  at  Liverpool  N.,u^„oeofBm. 
«eem  to  have  taken  their  "special  directions"  literally,  and  »»»"«»i-'»* 
watched  only  the  "  movements  of  the  vessel,"  but  the  United  States 
sabmits  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  receive  further  infor- 
mation, it  was  because  it  failed  to  use  the  means  within  its  power  to 
become  better  informed.  It  had  been  put  upon  inquiry,  and  was  negli- 
^'ent  if  it  did  not  act. 

What  might  it  have  done  f  On  the  3d  of  March  the  vessel  became  a 
'^  registered  British  vessel,"  and  subject  to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  king- 
dom for  the  government  and  control  of  such  vessels.  Her  ostensible 
owner  was  a  British  subject  residing  at  Liverpool.  Her  "managing 
owners"  were  " a  firm  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  at  Liverpool."^ 
Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.  had  a  business  office  at  Liverpool,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  partners  (Prioleau)  resided  there.^ 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  133. 
«  Brit.  App.,  vol.  V,  p.  202. 
'  Brit.  App.y  vol.  ii,  p.  136. 
*  Brit.  Caae,  p.  75. 
A  Brit.  App.,  vol.  V,  p.  202. 
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The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  under  which  the  vessel  was  repels- 
wh»t  micht  h.T«  terod,  provided^  that  **  if  any  nnqnalified  person  •    ♦  ac- 
meTchlTiVlhrwiS  qnires,  as  owner,  any  interest,  either  legal  or  beneficial,  in 
"""^  a  ship  using  a  British  flag  and  assuming  the  British  character, 

such  interest  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty,"  and  ^^  if  any  person  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  any  other  person  or  body  of  persons,  wilfully  makes 
a  false  declaration  touching  the  qualification  of  himself  or  such  other 
person  or  body  of  persons  to  own  British  ships,  or  any  shares  therein, 
the  declarant  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  ship  or  share  in 
respect  of  which  such  declaration  is  made,  if  the  same  has  not  been  for- 
feited under  the  foregoing  provision,  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
therein  of  the  person  making  the  declaration,  *  *  be  forfeited  to  Her 
Majesty." 

The  same  Act '  provides  that  "  the  Board  of  Trade"  (one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Her  Majesty's  Government)  ^  may,  from  time  to  time,  whenever 
it  seems  expedient  to  them  so  to  do,  appoint  any  person  as  an  inspector, 
to  report  to  them  upon  the  following  matter,  that  is  to  say :  •    •    • 

"2.  Whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  made  under 
or  by  virtue  of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with."  And  by  section  15, 
'*  every  such  inspector  as  aforesaid  shall  have  the  following  powers, 
that  is  to  say  :•••♦•  • 

<^3.  He  may,  by  summons  under  his  hand,  require  the  attendance  of 
all  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit  to  call  before  bim  and  examine  for  such 
purpose,  and  may  require  answers  or  returns  to  any  inquiries  he  tliinks 
fit  to  make. 

"4.  He  may  require  and  enforce  the  production  of  aii  books,  papers, 
or  documents  which  he  considers  important  for  such  purpose. 

'^  5.  He  may  administer  oaths,  or  may,  in  lieu  of  requiring  or  admin- 
istering an  oath,  require  every  person  examined  by  him  to  make  and 
subscribe  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  him  in 
his  examination."^ 

This  was  ma<^hinery  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  could  not  be  managed  or  controlled 
by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Here 
certainly  were  circumstances  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty  sufficient  to  create  at  least  a  strong  suspicion  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  had  been  violated,  and 
an  inspector  might  with  propriety  have  been  appointed  and  an  inquiry 
instituted  by  him. 

The  builders,  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and 
Thomas,  if  necessary,  might  have  been  called  to  give  information }  and, 
if  called,  Prioleau  (one  of  the  firm  of  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.)  would 
have  been  compelled  to  state,  as  he  did  subsequently  state  under  oath,^ 
that  the  contract  for  the  building  was  made  with  Fawcett,  Preston  & 
Co.  by  James  D.  Bullock,  who  acted  in  England  as  the  ^'  agent  of  the 
]Savy  Department "  of  the  insurgents ;  and  that  she  was  paid  for  through 
Frazer,  lYenholm  &  Co.,  who  were  at  the  time  the  "  financial  agents  " 
of  the  insurgents  in  Liverpool.  He  would  also  undoubtedly  have  been 
compelled  to  state  (as  did  Mr.  George  D.  Harris,  of  the  firm  of  H. 
Adderly  &  Co.,  afterward  on  the  trial  before  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court 
at  Nassau)  that  his  firm  at  Liverpool  consigned  her,  on  her  departure 


1  Sec.  103,  snb.  3,  4;  App.  Am.  C.  Case,  p.  1148. 
a  Sec.  6 ;  Am.  C.  Case.  App.,  1127. 

*  Sec.  14 ;  Am.  C.  Case,  App.,  1129. 

*  Sec.  14;  Am.  C.  Case,  App.,  p.  1129. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  187. 
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from  that  port,  to  the  firm  of  H.  Adderly  &  Co.  at  Nassau ;  and  in  accord- 
anoe  with  fact8  which  have  been  subsequently  developed,  he  must  have 
been  compelled  to  testify  that,  at  the  time  of  her  registry  she  waa  in  fact 
owned  by  the  insurgent  government,  and  was  about  to  sail  from  Liver- 
pool  for  its  use. 

Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.  would  have  been  compelled  to  testifythat- 
they  contracted  with  Bullock  for  the  construction  of  the  vessel ;  that 
they  did  not,  in  their  contract  with  Miller  &  Sons,  act  as  the  agents  of 
Thomas  Brothers ;  and  that  she  was  not  intended  for  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, but  for  the  insurgents.  They  would  also  have  been  compelled 
to  testify  that  at  the  very  time  they  had  themselves  completed  her  arma- 
ment, and  were  shipping  it  upon  the  Bahama  (a  vessel  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  agents  of  the  insurgents  for  that  purpose  by  Frazer,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.^)  for  transfer  at  Nassau,  or  some  other  port  that  might  be 
agreed  npon.^ 

Upon  this  information  being  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Col- 
lector, would  readily  call  to  his  mind  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  4th 
of  July,  1861,  the  Acting  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  had 
addresised  him  by  letter  as  follows:  ^'  From  information  I  have  received, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  named  Bullock  has  come  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  procuring  vessels  to  be .  fitted  as  privateers  to 
cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  will  make 
Liverpool  the  scene  of  his  operations."^ 

It  is  true,  as  is  said  in  the  British  Counter-Case,  that  in  a  court  of 
Justice  in  Great  Britain,  and,  probably,  before  this  tribunal  instituted 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  a  witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  an- 
swer any  question  which  would  expose  him  to  a  penalty  or  to  a  prose- 
cution for  an  offense  against  the  law ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  this  is 
a  privilege  personal  to  the  witness  himself,  and  that  the  Government 
need  not  refrain  from  calling  upon  one  of  its  subjects  to  testify,  because 
he  might  elect  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  privilege. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  United  States  ask  the  attention  of  the  Ar- 
bitrators to  the  following  statement  in  the  Counter-Case  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government:  '^In  truth,  these  open  and  notorious  facts  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  discovered  till  long  afterward,  even  by  the  industrious  re- 
searches of  the  Government  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  United 
States.''  *  The  arbitrators  will  look  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  "  indus- 
trious researches"  by  the  Government  or  subordinate  officers  of  Great 
Britain.  A  builder  who  knew  nothing  was  inquired  of  and  he  gave  his 
**  understanding."  A  Collector  expressed  his  *•  belief,"  and  there  the 
^^ researches"  ended. 
Again,  on  page  75  of  the  British  Counter  Case  is  this  statement : 

Wbat  the  Goyerninent  did  on  receiving  Mr.  Adams's  representations  is  stated  in  the  Brit- 
inh  Ca«e.  Inquiry  was  instantly  directed,  but  no  information  whatever  could  be  obtained 
tending  to  connect  the  vessel  in  any  way  with  the  Confederate  States.  She  was  declared 
by  the  bailder  to  be  ordered  for  a  firm  in  Palermo,  a  member  of  which  was  registered 
m  bis  own  declaration  as  her  sole  owner,  and  had  frequently  visited  her  when  build- 
ing. •  *  *  Her  first  destination,  as  stated  in  her  clearance,  was  Palermo,  and  her 
crew  were  nominally  (and,  as  they  evidently  believed,  really)  hired  for  a  mercantile 
voyage.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  positive  statements  of  the  builder,  the  registered 
owner,  and  the  Collector  of  Customs ;  on  the  other,  the  suspicion  of  Mr.  Dudley  that 
the  rewel  was  still  intended  by  her  owner  to  pass  sooner  or  later  into  the  hands  of  the 
(.'onfederate  Government. 


^British  App.,  vol.  i,p.  178. 

'Letter  from  Major  mise  to  Gorgas,  March  15, 1862,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  69. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vil,  p.  72.  *  Brit.  C.  Case,  p.  74. 
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Arrival  at  Xxmiiu. 


Inquiry  was  indeed  instituted  on  the  19th  of  February,  but  it  stopped 
on  tlie  26tfa,  and  was  never  directed  to  the  sources  of  suspicion  indicated 
by  Mr.  Dudley.  In  fact,  on  the  26th  of  February'  every  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  the  United  States  were  assured  would  be 
on  the  '*  watch,"  appears  to  have  closed  his  eyes  and  to  have  left  the 
vessel  and  her  owners  entirely  to  themselves. 

On  the  2dth  of  April  the  Oreto  arrived  at  Nassau.  She  was  still  a 
British  ship,  with  a  British  registry,  under  the  British  flag, 
and  in  a  British  port. 

On  the  30th  of  April  Commander  McKillop,  in  his  report  to  the 
condtH^t  of  British  Admiralty,  says  she  is  "under  the  English  flag."*  Gover- 
officuu  there.  jjQp  Baylcy,  in  his  letter  to  Commander  McKillop,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  says :  She  "  is  a  registered  British  vessel  and  carries  the 
British  flag,-' ^  and  Commander  Hickley,  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Governor,  refers  to  her  as  "  a  vessel  under  British  colors."  ^ 

As  has  been  already  seen,  she  was  then  evidently  a  vessel  of  war,  and 
specially  adapted  to  warlike  purposes. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  this  time,  certainly  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  she  was  intended  to  cruise  and  carry  on  war  against 
the  United  States. 

On  the  9th  of  May  Governor  Bayley  indorsed  on  a  letter  to  him  of 
that  date  from  Mr.  Whiting,  the  Consul  of  the  United  States,^  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  For  coupling  that  fact  with  the  description  given 
me  by  the  Captain  of  H.  M.  ship  Bull-dog,  t>f  the  build  of  the  Oreto, 
I  cannot  fail  to  infer  that  she  is  a  vessel  of  war  intended  to  act  against 
the  United  States."^  On  the  same  day  he  caused  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  to  be  addressed  to  H.  Adderly  &  Co.® 

And  again  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  his  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, he  says :  "  Throughout  these  occurrences  I  was  averse  from  proceed- 
ing to  extremities.  J^ot  that  I  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Oreto  to 
be  entirely  free  from  suspicion,  or  indeed  from  discourtesy  to  a  iieuti*al 
government."  "^  How  was  Great  Britain  neutral  to  the  Oreto,  a  Britii»h 
ship,  under  British  colors?  And  in  the  same  letter,  he  says  Commander 
Hickley  informed  him  "  her  real  destination  was  openly  talked  of."  ^ 
Again,  ^'  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  informed  and  believes  that  during 
the  blockade  of  the  insurgent  States  it  was  a  common  practice  for  ships 
leaving  the  x>ort  of  Nassau,  with  the  intention  of  endeavoring  to  run 
their  cargoes  into  the  blockaded  ports,  to  clear  for  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick." »  "  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1862,"  (about  the  4th,)  *»  the 
consignees  of  the  vessel,  who  were  a  mere  mercantile  firm  at  Nassau, 
applied  to  the  Beceiver-General  (the  proper  officer  for  that  purpose)  for 
permission  to  load  her  for  an  outward  voyage  to  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick." ^°  At  this  time  she  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Commander 
McKillop,  ^^  not  capable  of  taking  in  any  cargo,  having  no  stowage/ 
On  the  9th  she  commenced  taking  in  a  cargo  of  ^^  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, including  some  boxes  of  shells,"  (not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  at  St 
John's,)  but,  l^ing  visited  by  Commander  Hickley,  discharged  her  cargo 
and  cleared  for  Havana  in  ballast.^^ 

At  Nassau,  then,  the  Government  certainly  not  only  had  reasonable 
Want  of  due  AL-  gTouuds  to  belicvc,  but  actually  did  believe,  that  she  was 


gencr. 


intended  to  cruise  against  the  United  States. 


^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  11. 

sibid.,  p.  18. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

^Brit.  Case,  p.  61. 

'^  Brit.  App.  Coniiter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  35. 

^*  Brit.  App.,vol.  i,  p.  15. 


^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  13. 

8  Ibid. 

'^  Brit.  Case,  p.  63. 

'"  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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Under  the  Rules  of  the  Treaty,  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  bound 
to  use  ^'  due  diligence"  to  detain  the  vessel  at  Nassaa,  as  well  as  at 
Liverpool.  This  was  not  done,  but  she  was  permitted  to  clear  for  St. 
John's,^  when  that  was  equivalent,  according  to  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  port,  to  a  clearance  for  the  insurgent  States. 

But  it  is  claimed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ^^  that  the  Florida  was 
seized  while  at  Nassau,  on  charge  of  a  violation  of  the  Foreign-Enlist- 
ment Act ;  that  proceedings  were,  by  the  Governor's  direction,  instituted 
in  the  proper  court,  with  a  view  to  her  condemnation,  and  that  after  a 
regular  trial  she  was  ultimately  released  by  a  judicial  sentence."^ 

It  is  also  said,  on  p.  78  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  that  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  '*  was  aCourtof  competent  jurisdiction;  the    jujicHi  proceea- 
authorities  of  the  Colony  were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  its  '"■* "'  *•'"""• 
decree ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  pronounced  the  persons  claiming  the  pos- 
session of  the  vessel  were  entitled  to  have  her  immediately  released." 

As  between  the  claimants  of  the  vessel  and  Her  Msyesty's  Govern- 
ment seeking  to  enforce  a  forfeiture  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign- 
Enlistment  Act,  this  decree  may  have  been  conclusive ;  but  as  between 
the  United  States  and  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  has  not  that  effect. 
The  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  the  vessel,  because  she  had  been  specially  adapted 
to  warlike  use  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  was  intended  to  cruise  and 
carry  on  war  against  the  United  States. 

She  was  proceeded  against  on  the  sole  ground  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  equip,  furnish,  and  fit  her  out  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bahamas.^  This  is  in  terms  admitted  by  Attorney-General  Ander- 
son in  his  defense  as  published  in  the  Counter  Case.^  The  judge,  in 
announcing  his  opinion,  says :  '^  Now,  to  support  the  libel  it  is  necessary 
that  proof  should  be  given,  first,  that  the  aforesaid  parties,  having 
charge  of  the  Oreto,  while  the  vessel  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  the  Bahamas,  attempted  to  equip,  furnish,  and 
fit  her  out  as  a  vessel  of  war."  ^  And  again,  on  page  43  he  says :  <'  With 
respect  to  acts  which  were  done,  or  circumstances  which  occurred  on 
board  the  Oreto  before  she  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas 
Vice-Admiralty  Court,  it  is  admitted,  and  is  clear,  that  the  Court  has 
no  authority  to  abjudicate."  And  again,  on  the  same  page:  ^^ Captain 
Hickley's  evidence  as  to  the  construction  and  fittings  of  the  vessel  I 
should  consider  conclusive,  even  had  there  been  no  other;  but  that 
construction  and  those  fittings  were  not  made  here,  but  in  England, 
and  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  do  not  subject  the  vessel  to  for- 
feiture here." 

The  pleadings  and  the  proof  showed  conclusively  that  the  vessel  had 
been  specially  adapted  to  warlike  use  at  Liverpool,  and  that  she  was 
still  with  a  British  Begistry  under  the  British  flag;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  the  proof  did  not  show  that  any  act  had  been  done  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  Court  for  which  he  was  authorized  to  decree  a 
forfeiture  to  Her  Majesty. 

This  decree,  therefore,  does  not  operate  as  a  defense  to  the  claim  now 
made  against  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  United  States. 

But  the  United  States,  on  page  343  of  their  Case,  have  gone  further 
than  this,  and  said:  <^If  it  had  been  predetermined  that  the  Oreto 
should  be  released  by  going  through  the  form  of  a  trial  under  the  For- 
eign-Enlistment Act,  the  steps  could  not  have  been  better  directed  for 

•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  58.  '^  British  Counter  Case.  p.  77. 

-  British  Connter  Case,  p.  76.  *  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  39. 

Brit.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  68. 
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that  purpose."  To  this  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Colony  has  been 
permitted^  through  the  British  Counter  Case,  to  make  his  response  that* 
<<  this  charge  is  wholly  unfounded.  Under  the  circular  dispatch  of  the 
15th  November,  already  referred  to,  the  responsibility  of  initiating 
proceedings  under  the  ForeiguEulistment  Act  was  placed,  and  properly 
so,  on  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Colony,  and  that  officer  had  necessa- 
rily to  be  cautious  in  advising  the  institution  of  proceedings,  which,  if 
ultimately  unsuccessful,  might  eventuate  in  rendering  the  seizors  liable 
to  heavy  damages.^ 

It  will  be  observed  the  Attorney  General  does  not  deny,  but  on  tlie 
contrary  admits,  that  he  was,  during  all  the  time  the  Oreto  was  at  Nas- 
sau, the  '^  confidential  counsel  of  Adderly  &  Co.,''  and  that  in  a  speech 
made  in  a  trial  in  another  court,  which  took  place  after  the  Oreto  was 
libelled  and  before  the  decree  was  rendered,  he  said  that  ^^  the  Uniou 
of  the  United  States  was  a  myth  now  fully  exploded.''  *  He  thinks  he 
did  not  use  the  words  "Yankee  fiction,"  as  "the  use  of  words  of  the 
sort  is  not  the  style  of  language  1  am  accustomed  to  adopt,"  but  he  ad- 
mits that  he  "  may  have  used  language  embodying  the  expression  of  an 
opinion,  which  I  certainly  then  entertained,  that  the  Union  which  the 
flag  was  intended  to  represent  had,  as  far  as  related  to  the  Southern 
portion  of  North  America,  passed  away." '  Neither  is  it  denied  that 
Harris,  one  of  the  firm  of  Adderly  &  Co.,  consignees  of  the  vessel,  was 
one  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony,*  or  that 
A.  J.  Adderly,  another  partner  in  the  firm,  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly.^ 

Her  Majesty's  Government  admits  in  its  Case,®  and  repeats  in  its 
Counter  Case,'  that  "in  a  proceeding  in  rem  against  a  ship,  to  enforce 
a  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  Statute,  a  Court,  wherever 
locally  situate  within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  might  lawfully  re- 
ceive and  adjudicate  upon  evidence  of  such  infringement  wherever  the 
act  or  acts  constituting  it  might  have  been  committed."  The  theory, 
then,  on  which  the  Attorney  General  founded  and  conducted  his  case 
before  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  was  erroneous.  A  vessel  specially 
adapted  to  warlike  use  in  Liverpool  might  have  been  condemned  on 
that  cause  of  forfeiture  in  the  Bahamas,  but  the  Oreto  was  released, 

The  Attorney  General,  who  conducted  the  proceedings,  was  also  confi- 
dential counsel  of  Adderly  &  Co.,  when  the  vessel  anived  at  Nassau 
on  the  28th  of  April,  consigned  to  their  care.*  One  Heyliger,  an  agent 
specially  detailed  by  the  insurgents  to  look  after  their  interests  at  Nas- 
sau,^ directed  her  to  proceed  to  Cochrane's  anchorage,  "  there  being  no 
Confederate  naval  officer  to  take  charge  of  her  for  the  present."  *"  She 
was,  however,  on  that  day  entered  at  the  Custom  House  at  Nassau  in 
ballast."  On  the  19th  of  May  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  wrote  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  that  it  was  "believed,  aii<i  so  reported  by 
many  residents  here,  that  she  is  being  prepared  and  fitted  out  as  a  eon- 
federate  privateer."  ** 

The  Governor  directed  an  immediate  report  from  the  Receiver  General 


*  British  Counter  Caso,  p.  77 ;  Brit.  App.  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  pp.  19.25. 
"  American  Case,  page  344.  '*  Ibid. 

3  British  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  25.  '•  Pai^e  66. 

*  American  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  237.  •  Pago  76. 

*  Testimony  of  Harris,  British  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  40. 
^Benjamin  to  Maffitt,  American  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  57. 

^<>  Heyliger  to  Randolph,  American  App.,  voLvi,  p.  77. 
"  Britisti  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  35. 
I'BritishCase,  p.  61. 
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a.s  to  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  and  he,  ou  the  same 
<Iaj,  reported :  "  She  did  not  enter  the  harbor,  and  now  lies  [hr^LuriuSorl* 
at  Cocliran^s  anchorage,  and  I  have  no  information  as  to  *'*"• 
her  fatnre  proceedings." '  On  the  same  day  the  Attorney  General  was 
called  apon  for  his  opinion,  and  he  reported  as  iTollows :  "  With  respect 
to  the  Oreto,  the  Consul's  allegation  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  believed 
and  reported  by  many  residents  here  that  she  is  being  prepared  and 
fitted  out  where  she  now  lies  at  Cochrane's  anchorage,  which  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  port  of  Nassau,  as  a  Confederate  privateer.  Now  if 
such  is  the  fact,  an  offense  against  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  has  been 
committed,  all  parties  implicated  in  which  are  liable  to  be  criminally 
proceeded  against  for  misdemeanor,  and  the  vessel  may  be  seized  by 
any  naval  or  revenue  oflScer;  but  to  justify  proceedings  either  against 
the  parties  or  the  vessel,  the  matter  must  not  rest  on  repute  or  belief 
alone,  but  the  authorities  must  have  positive  facts  to  ground  their  pro- 
ceedings on,  and  unless  the  Consul  can  adduce  such,  or  they  can  be 
obtained  through  other  channels,  no  steps  can  be  taken  either  for  the 
arre«t  of  the  vessel  or  those  on  board  of  her."  * 

On  the  same  day  the  Governor  caused  a  note  to  be  sent  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  to  Adderly  &  Co.,  as  follows :  '*I  am  directed  by  the  Governor 
to  notify  to  you,  that  if  yon  are  arming  ot  putting  arms  on  board  the 
steamer  Oreto,His  Excellency  will  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  in  theQueen's 
Proclamation,  for,  coupling  that  fact  with  the  description  given  to  his 
excellency  by  the  captain  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bulldog  of  the  build  of 
the  Oreto,  His  Excellency  cannot  fail  to  infer  that  she  is  a  vessel  of  war 
intended  to  act  against  the  United  States ;  and  as  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  expressed  their  deliberate  intention  of  observing  and  pre- 
serving neutrality  in  the  Queen's  possessions.  His  Excellency  will  use 
his  strongest  efforts  to  prevent  either  of  the  belligerent  i^owers  from 
arming  or  equipping  vessels  of  war  in  this  port."  ^ 

To  this,  upon  the  next  day,  Adderlj*  &  Co.  wrote  in  reply :  "  We  beg 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  yesterday's  date 
informing  us  that,  if  we  were  arming  or  putting  arms  on  board  of  the 
steamer  Oreto,  His  Excellencj'  would  enfore  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Queen's  Proclamation.  In  reply,  we  beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  that  we  have  neither  attempted  to  arm  or 
pat  arms  on  board  of  the  British  steamer  Oreto,  consigned  to  our  firm,  nor 
are  we  aware  of  there  being  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to 
arm  that  vessel."* 

On  the  trial  before  the  Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court,  Harris,  one 
of  the  firm,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
testified :  "  I  to'd  Captain  Duguid,  very  shortly  after  he  arrived  here, 
that  they  were  talking  a  good  deal  about  the  hull  of  his  vessel ;  mind, 
do  nothing  that  will  have  the  appearance  of  equipping." ' 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
a  letter  from  Heyliger,  the  agent  of  the  insurgents,  to  their  Secretary 
of  War,  nnder  the  2d  of  May,  in  what  he  says ;  "  You  are  aware  that 
«be  is  a  gunboat.  •  •  «  The  Bahama  is  exp^ted  every  moment  with 
her  armament,  and  I  shall  have  it  speedily  tf ansferred,  though  the  matter 
will  have  to  be  delicately  managed."^  The  Bahama  did  afterwards  arrive. 
The  United  States  are  unable  to  give  the  date  of  her  arrival,  but  she 
first  appeared  at  Cochrane's  Anchorage,  near  the  Oreto,  without  any 


'  British  App.y  Counter  Ca«e,  vol.  v,  p.  35.      *•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  16. 

•British  App.,  vol.  i,  page  15.  »Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  42. 

!  11,1  J.  6  Am  .App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  234. 
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entry  at  the  Gustom-House  oraDyCustom-HouseOfficers onboard.^  On 
the  26th  the  Receiver  General  advised  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  he  had 
^<  every  reason  to  believe  the  consignees  of  the  British  steamer  Oreto 
(which  vessel  arrived  from  Liverpool  in  ballast)  intend  shipping  lar^c 
quantities  of  arms,  and  munition  of  war  as  cargo.  ♦  •  •  Probably 
application  may  be  made  to  allow  cargo  from  other  vessels  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Oreto  where  she  now  lies.''  * 

On  the  27th  the  Bahama  entered  inwards  with  Adderly  &  Co.  as 
consignees.^ 

On  the  28th  Commander  McKillip  advised  the  governor  that  ^'several 
steamers  having  anchored  at  Cochrane's  Anchorage,  I  sent  an  officer 
yesterday  to  visit  them  and  muster  their  crews,  and  ascertain  what  they 
were,  and  how  employed.  The  officer  reports  that  one  steamer,  the 
Oreto,  is  apparently  fitting  and  preparing  for  a  vessel  of  war.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  would  suggest  that  she  should  come  into  the 
harbor  of  Nassau  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  her  equipping 
in  this  port  contrary  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  as  a  privateer  or  war- 
vessel."  * 

On  the  same  day  the  Governor  addressed  the  Attorney  General  and 
desired  *'  to  know  whether  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  order  the  Oreto  to 
come  down  to  the  harbor,  as  the  Commander  of  the  Bulldog  has  reported 
her  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  privateer  arming  herself.'^*  The  Attor- 
ney General  immediately  replied  that  he  was  ^'  of  opinion  that  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  the  Oreto  from  Cochrane's  Anchorage,  where  she  now 
lies,  to  the  harbor  of  Nassau  should  not  be  made,  as  such  order  could 
not  be  legally  enforced  unless  it  was  distinctly  shown  that  such  a  viola- 
tion of  law  had  taken  place  in  respect  of  her  as  would  justify  her 
seizure."  ^ 

On  the  next  day  the  Governor,  having  called  for  a  further  and  more 
detailed  report  upon  the  same  subject,  the  Attorney  General  in  reply 
said  * 

My  reply  of  yesterday  was  necessarily  short,  as  your  note  was  received  at  a  lato  honr 
and  I  was  anxious  to  send  an  immediate  answer  in  order  that  any  action  in  the  mutter 
referred  to  might  be  prevented.  *  *  Anv  British  or  foreign  tradiufi;  vessel  has  a 
right,  in  carrying  on  ner  lawful  commercial  pursuits,  to  use  as  anchorage-plac«8  any  of 
the  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  anchorage^  in  tne  Colonv.  *  *  Beyond  exercising  *tlie 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  trade  laws.  His  Excellency  has  no  power  to  compel  the 
removal  of  the  Oreto  from  her  present  anchorage,  unless  some  act  has  been  done  in 
respect  of  her  which  would  constitute  a  violation  of  law  and  subject  her  to  seizure. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  whether  there  is  anything  disclosed  in  your  communi- 
cation which  would,  in  a  court  of  law,  justify  the  forcible  removal  of  the  vessel  from 
her  present  position.  The  information  amounts  to  this :  that  the  senior  naval  officer  on 
the  station  has  officially  reported  to  the  Governor  that  this  vessel  is  apparently  fitting 
and  preparing  for  a  vessel  of  war,  or,  as  stated  in  your  note  of  yestenlay,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  privateer  arming  herself.  Now,  unless  Captain  McKillop^  grounds  the 
opinion  formed  and  reported  by  him  on  some  overt  act,  such  as  the  placmg  of  arms  or 
other  munitions  of  war  on  board  of  the  vessel  without  the  sanction  of  the  Revenue  De- 
partment, or  some  such  similar  act,  evidencing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  to  fit  her  out  as  a  vessel  of  war  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  belligerent  Power,  the  forcible  removal  of  the  vessel  from  her  present  posi- 
tion, merely  to  guard  against  a  possible  infraction  of  the  law,  could  not  be  Justified. 
Such  removal  would  in  fact  constitute  a  *'  seizure,"  which  the  parties  making  would  be 
responsible  for  in  damages,  uRless  they  could  show  a  legal  justification  which  most  be 
based  upon  something  beyond  mere  suspicion. 

He  then  says,  while  mei^e  suspicion  might  not  be  sufficient  to  author- 
ize a  removal,  it  would  justify  the  placing  of  '^  a  revenue  officer  on 
board  of  her  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  on  boiu^,  in  order 

>  Ibid.,  p.  ;)26.  *  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  36. 
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that,  if  any  actual  contravention  of  the  law  took  place,  it  might  be  at 
onoe  reported  and  prompt  roeasnres  taken  by  seizure  of  the  vessel  and 
otherwise  to  panish  all  parties  implicated  therein.^' 
Then  be  says: 

I  wUl  only  DOW  add  that  I  feel  that  a  |^reat  measure  of  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
me  in  questions  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  behooves  me  to  be  particularly  cautious  in 
t^ving  any  advice  which  may  lead  to  a  coarse  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
here  which  may  be  considered  as  contravening  the  principles  enumerated  in  the  cir- 
cnlar  dispatch  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  15th  of  November  last,  in 
a  part  of  which  it  is  stated :  '^  If  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  Colonial  authorities  to 
act  in  any  snch  case,  [i.  e.,  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,]  it  should  only  be 
done  when  the  law  is  regularly  put  in  force,  and  nnder  the  advice  of  the  law-officers  of 
theCrown."^ 

On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  and  have 
to  express  my  regret  that  His  Excellency  should  have  misapprehended  the  meaning  of 
my  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  which  I  certainly  never  intended  should  bear  the  con- 
i^tmction  which  His  Excellency  appears  to  have  placed  on  it,  and  which  I  respectfully 
submit  a  careful  perusal  will  show  cannot  be  placed  on  it.  Any  act  of  arming,  or  any 
attempt  to  arm  a  vessel  in  contravention  of  the  Imperial  Statute,  commonly  known 
as  the  Foreif^-Enlistment  Act,  will  subject  the  vessel  to  seizure,  and  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial in  what  manner  the  violation  of  law  is  ascertained,  or  by  whose  testimony  it 
is  established,  the  only  necessary  requirement  being  that  the  facts  testified  to  should 
be  such  as  would  be  received  in  court  of  law  as  legal  proof  of  the  violation  of  the 
Htatute  sought  to  be  established.  With  reference  to  the  concluding  part  of  your 
letter,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  dictate  to  His  Excellency  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  him,  my  simple  duty  being  to  place  before  His  Excellency  my  opinion 
on  the  state  of  the  law  bearing  on  such  points  as  he  may  submit  for  my  consideration, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  for  His  Excellency  to  decide  whether  he  will  be  guided  by  my 
views  or  not.* 

The  letter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  is  not 
given  among  the  docameuts  produced  in  evidence  by  Great  Britain. 

After  the  receipt  of  these  several  letters  from  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Governor  addressed  a  communication  to  Commander  McKillop,  un- 
der date  of  June  2,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Oreto  should  not  be  al- 
lowecl  to  arm  herself  for  belligerent  purposes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  harbor.  "  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  yet  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Oreto  is  a  vessel  of  war,  and  as  it  is  j\ist  possible  that  she  may  be 
only  a  merchant  ship  taking  arms  and  implements  of  war  solely  for  ex- 
portation, it  is  desirable  that  a  more  special  and  minute  examination  of 
ber  conditions  and  equipment  should  be  made  before  she  can  be  treated 
as  a  pirate,  a  privateer,  or  foreign  man-of-war  arming  within  our  waters." 
He  therefore  requested  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  "  as  in  your 
professional  opinion  seem  best  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
character  of  the  Oreto  and  the  nature  of  her  equipment ;  and  if,  after 
inspecting  her  guns,  her  crew,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  vessel, 
you  are  convinced  that  she  is  in  reality  a  man-of-war  or  privateer  arm- 
ing herself  here,  then  it  will  become  your  dut}^,  either  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  bringing  the  Oreto  down  into  this  part  of  the  harbor,  or,  what 
will  be  a  safer  course,  to  remove  your  own  ship  to  Cochrane's  Anchor- 
age and  there  watch  her  proceedings  from  day  to  day."^ 

On  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter  (June  2)  the  cargo  of  the  Bahama, 
consigned  to  Adderly  &  Co.,  was  ^^  warehoused  "  and  stored  at  Nassau 
in  the  public  warehouses.^  About  this  time,  Adderly  &  Go.  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Beceivet  General  for  leave  to  ship  a  load  of  arms  and 
other  merchandise  by  the  steamer  Oreto.^ 

'Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  17,  3  3ri^.  App.,  yoI.  i,  p.  18. 

•Ibid.  *  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  325,  326. 

^  Testimooy  of  HarriSi  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  40. 
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On  the  4tli  of  June  this  application  was  considered  by  the  Exeeative 
Council,  (Mr.  Harris  being  a  member,)  and  with  their  advice  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  Governor  that  if  practicable  the  Oreto  should  take  in  ber 
-cargo  within  the  port  of  Kassau.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  the  Governor  appears  to 
have  communicated  this  order  to  Commander  McKillop,  and  he,  under 
date  of  the  6th,  reports :  ^^  I  have  visited  the  screw  steamer  Oreto  and 
examined  her.  She  is  fitted  in  every  way  for  war  purposes,  magazines, 
shell-rooms,  and  other  fittings  totally  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
a  merchant-vessel.  She  has  no  guns  or  ammunition  on  board.  The 
Captain  does  not  deny  that  she  is  intended  for  a  war- vessel.'-  ^  This  re- 
port was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  he  on  the  7th  gave  his 
opinion  as  follows:  ^^ There  are  no  facts  set  forth  in  the  within  letter 
which  would  in  my  opinion  authorize  the  seizure  of  the  Oreto.  They 
constitute  only  circumstances  of  suspicion,  which  if  coupled  with  some 
actual  overt  act  would  doubtless  materially  strengthen  the  case  against 
the  vessel,  but  which  do  not  in  themselves  form  a  ground  of  seizure.'' 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  letter  of  Com  mander  Hickley  and  the  report 
of  himself  and  his  officers,  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  which  has  been 
already  given,  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  in  regard  to 
them  he  says :  ^^  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  contained 
in  those  documents  which  would  justify  the  detention  of  the  vessel.'*'* 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Commander  Hickley,  as  has  been  seen,  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  Governor,  in  which,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  before  stated,  occurs  this  passage : 

On  my  former  comraunication  to  your  Excellency  of  the  13tli  of  June,  I  have  the 
Crown  Lawyers'  opinion,  and  I  again  bring  the  facts  of  the  broadly  suspicious  charac- 
ter of  the  Oreto  before  you,  with  the  addition  of  those  of  her  old  crew  having  left  ber, 
and  for  wh}',  as  likewise  her  entering  or  attempting  to  enter  a  new  crew,  for  your 
consideration  and  the  Law  Oflicers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  failing  their  sanction  to  take 
charge  of  the  Oreto,  (and  it  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  they  can  know  a  war 
vessel's  equipment  as  well  as  myself  and  officers,)  I  have  to  suggest  that  I  should  forth- 
with send  her  to  the  Commodore  or  Commander  in  Chief  on  my  own  professional  re- 
sponsibility ;  as  allowing  such  a  vessel  as  the  Oreto  t<o  pass  to  sea  as  a  British  mer- 
chant vessel  and  a  peaceful  trader  would  compromise  my  convictions  so  entirely  as  to 
be  a  neglect  of  duty  as  Senior  Naval  officer  here  present,  and  certainly  not  doing  my 
dutj^  in  co-operating  with  your  Excellency  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor  of  Nas- 
sau. ^ 

This  being  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  he  replied,  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  "to  carry  the  case  against  the  Oreto  further  than 
shown  in  the  previous  reports  of  himself  and  Commander  McKillop, 
and  I  contend  that  no  case  has  as  yet  been  made  out  for  the 
seizure  of  that  vessel  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  With  respect 
to  the  suggestion  in  the  concluding  part  of  Commander  Hickley's  letter, 
I  have  to  remark  that,  if  the  vessel  is  liable  to  seizure  at  all,  it  must  be 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  if  so  seized  the 
question  of  her  liability  may  as  readily  and  efficiently  be  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  of  this  Colony  as  before  any  Tribunal  in  Her 
Majesty's  Colonial  Possessions,  and  consequently  that  no  necessity  ex- 
ists, nor  do  I  think  that  any  excuse  can  be  made,  for  sending  her,  as 
suggested  by  Commander  Hickley,  to  the  Commodore  or  Commander  in- 
Chief,  who  I  presume  are  either  at  Bermuda  or  Halifax ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  her  non-liability 
to  seizure,  the  reasons  against  sending  her  hence  will  of  course  be  far 

^See  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  which  are  stated  in  full  on  page  62  of  the  Rritish 
Case. 
-  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  20.  *  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  2:5. 

3  Ibid.  » Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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more  powerful ;  and  therefore,  on  either  view  of  the  case,  I  advise  His 
Excellency  to  \7ithh0ld  his  sanction  from  the  coarse  of  action  sug- 
fl^ested."^ 

On  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  opinion,  Commander  Hickley  aban- 
doned his  seizure  of  the  vessel,  since  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  at  Nassau,  and  as  he  was  told  by  His  Excellency 
that  he  did  not  "think  it  consistent  with  law  or  public  policy  that  she 
shonld  now  be  seized  on  the  hypothesis  that  she  is  clearing  out  for  the 
porpose  of  arming  herself  as  a  vessel  of  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
harbor.  We  have  done  our  duty  in  seeing  that  she  does  not  leave  the 
harbor  equipped  and  prepared  to  act  offensively  against  one  of  two 
belligerent  nations,  with  each  of  whom  Great  Britain  is  at  jwace."  - 

On  the  17tb,  however,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown  who  discharged  the  duties  of  Queen's  Advocate  and 
Attorney  General  of  the  Colony,  the  Governor  yielded  to  the  conviction 
of  Commander  Hickley  and  his  ofticers  that  she  was  a  vessel  of  war  that 
could  be  equipped  in  "twenty-four  hours  for  battle,"  and  consented  to 
her  seizure,  as  the  "  equipment  of  the  Oreto,  the  object  of  her  voyage 
hither,  the  intent  of  her  voyage  hence,  the  nature  of  her  crew,  and  the 
purpose  of  their  enlistment,  are  all  the  fair  subjects  of  judicial  investi- 
^tion."  ^  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  case  she  was  seized  and 
the  Governor  gave  "  the  necessary  instructions  to  proceed."  * 

Under  these  instructions  the  Attorney  General  proceeded  against  her 
OD  the  theory  of  his  opinions,  so  often  reiterated,  that  she  could  only  be 
held  for  acts  of  equipment  and  fitting  out  actually  occuiTing  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  port  of  Nassau. 

The  vessel  had  arrived  at  Nassau  on  the  28th  of  April,  six  weeks  be- 
fore her  final  seizure.  From  the  first  she  was  an  object  of  s^imr.  of  ti.e 
suspicion  and  comment.  Commander  McKillop  reported  *'"'"*" 
her  arrival  and  his  suspicions  to  the  Admiralty  in  London,  under  date 
of  the  30th  of  April.  His  report  was  received  in  London,  so  that  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  10th  of  June."^  !Not  a  word 
went  from  any  other  officer  at  the  Colony  to  the  Home  Government  until 
the  21st  of  June,  when  Governor  Bayley  reported  the  seizure  and  all 
that  preceded  it,  inclnding  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General.  This 
was  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  London,  on  the  31st  ot 
Julv.  ^ 

It  was  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  they  on  the 
12th  of  August  reported :  *'  We  think  that  the  facts  warranted  the 
seizure,  but  we  must  add  that  it  is  very  important  that,  on  the  trial, 
evidence  should  be  adduced  of  what  occurred  at  Liverpool,  as  regards 
the  building  and  fitting  out  and  the  alleged  ownership  and  destination 
of  the  Oreto."  ^ 

The  Law  Officers  of  the  Colony  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Home  Government.  But  od  the  28th  of  June, 
Heyliger,  the  Confederate  agent  at  Nassau,  advised  the  insurgent  Secre- 
tary of  War  that  ^*  the  proceedings  instituted  for  her  release  are  now 
complete,  and  will  be  pushed  forward  vigorously.  Our  complaint  was 
^led  in  Court  this  morning,  and  the  libel  may  be  put  in  to-day  or  on  the 
•'^Oth.    On  the  1st  July  our  Counsel  will  argue  on  the  law  imntfi."' 

And  so  it  was  in  fact.    The  seizure  was  made  on  the  17th,  supported 


» Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  25.  » Ibid.,  p.  11. 

'Ibid.  ^Layard  to  Rogers,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  29. 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  27.  ^Bnt.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  31. 

^ Ibid.  "Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  88. 
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by  the  affidavit  of  Commander  Hickley  on  the  20th ;  an  affidavit  of 
claim  was  filed  by  Captain  Dngnid  on  the  27th ;  the  libel  was  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  1st  of  July ;  the  responsive  plea  of  the 
claimant  on  the  21st ;  ^  the  trial  commenced  on  the  10th — at  least  the 
first  witness  was  examined  then ;  the  last  witness  was  examined  on  the 
26th ;  the  argument  was  made  on  the  30th,  and  the  decree  rendered  on 
the  2d  of  August.* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  was  being  done  by  the  agents  of  the 
insurgents  while  these  proceedings  were  going  on.  Maffitt,  who  had 
been  assigned  by  Commander  Bullock  to  the  command  of  the  Florida, 
(then  called  the  Manassas,)  arrived  in  Nassau  on  the  Gth  of  May,^  and 
on  the  22d  he  reported  to  the  insurgent  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he 
had  arrived  at  Nassau,  and  had  personally  assumed  command  ^'  of  the 
Manassas,  which  vessel  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  service  soon.^  * 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  insurgent  Secretary  of  the  Navy  m^ide  a  requi- 
sition upon  the  Treasury  for  $50,000,  to  be  sent ''  to  fit  out  and  equip 
the  Confederate  States  steamer  Manassas,  now  at  Nassau,"^  and  on  the 
next  day  (the  27th)  a  bill  was  ordered  drawn  for  that  amount,  "in  favor 
of  Lieutenant  John  N.  Maffitt,  Confederate  States  Navy.''® 

Heyliger  was  superintending  the  affairs  of  the  insurgents  at  Nassau, 
and  shipping  regularly  his  cargoes  of  articles  contraband  of  war.'' 

Nassau  was  visited  by  uuroeroiis  parties,  almost  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  inter- 
estod  iu  what  was  then  considered  the  rising  fortunes  of  a  new  nation.  Many  of  them 
were  persons  of  education  and  acquirements,  which  gave  them  ready  access  to  the  best 
society  of  the  place,  while  unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  but  few  Northern 
visitors.* 

The  island  of  New  Providence,  of  which  Nassau  is  the  only  town,  is  a  barren  lime- 
stone rock,  producing  only  some  coarse  grass,  a  few  stunted  trees,  a  few  pineapjdes 
and  oranges,  and  a  great  many  sand-crabs  and  fiddlers.  Before  the  war  it  was  the 
rendezvous  of  a  few  wreckers  and  fishermen.  Commerce  it  had  none,  except  such  as 
might  grow  out  of  the  sponge  trade  and  the  shipment  of  green  turtle  and  conch  shells. 
The  American  war,  which  has  brought  woe  and  wretchedness  to  so  many  of  our  States, 
was  the  wind  which  blew  prosperity  to  Nassau.  It  had  already  put  on  the  air  of  a 
commercial  city,  its  fine  harbor  being  thronged  with  shipping,  and  its  warehouses, 
wharves,  and  quays  filled  to  repletion  with  merchandise.  All  was  life,  bustle,  and  ac- 
tivity. Ships  were  constantly  arriving  and  depositing  their  cargoes,  and  light-dranght 
steamers.  Confederate  and  English,  were  as  constantly  reloading  these  cargoes  and  run- 
ning them  into  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States.^ 

The  notorious  sympathies  of  the  Colony  and  the  supposed  sympathies  of  England 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  have,  I  doubt  not,  led  the  Consul,  and  may  lead  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  to  imagine  that  the  Oreto  has  all  along  received  a  col- 
lusive and  dishonest  support  from  the  authorities  of  the  place.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  truth  than  this  belief;  still  it  would  be  exceedingly  awkward 
were  the  reasonableness  of  these  suspicions  to  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  any  vessel 
which  arrived  equipped,  to  act  on  the  Federal  side,  and  expecting  to  find  her  arms  and 
ammunition  here.^*^ 

They  are  all  southern  sympathizers.  «  •  «  ludeed,  this  seems  to  be  our 
principal  port  of  entry,  and  the  amount  of  money  we  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Nas- 
sau! tes  probably  influences  their  sentiments  in  our  favor." 

On  the  8th  of  June  Captain  Semmes  arrived  at  the  island  and  took 
rooms  at  the  hotel.  Heyliger  and  Lafitte,  agents  of  the  Insurgent  States 
at  Nassau,  gave  him  a  dinner,  at  which  about  forty  persons  were  pres- 

>  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  61, 63, 67,  and  66.  ^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  317. 

«  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  38 :  vol.  v,  p.  37.  *  Ibid.,  p.  236. 

•Ibid.  « Ibid.,  p.  2:)7. 

^  Letters  Heyliger  to  Randolph,  ibid.,  pp.  76-d7. 

'Attorney-General  Anderson's  vindication  of  himself,  February  19, 1872.  Brit.  App., 
Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  25. 

*  Captain  Semmes's  description  of  Nassau  in  his  *' Ad  ventures  Afloat,''  Am.  App.,  vol. 
vi,  p.  487. 

10  Governor  Bailey  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  June  21, 1862,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  14. 

^^  Journal  found  on  board  the  Florida,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  335. 
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ent.    The  same  geutlemen  also  gave  a  dinner  to  Captain  Maffitt  while 
he  was  there,  which  was  attended  by  the  same  number  of  persons.^ 

During  the  existence  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  America,  vessels  leaving 
the  port  of  Nassau,  with  the  intention  of  endeavoring  to  run  their  cargoes  into  the 
blockaded  ports,  almost  invariably  cleared  for  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  many 
of  them  took  io  their  outward  cargoes  at  the  anchorafj^es  a4jacent  to  the  harbor,  of 
Nassau.^  Adderly  &  Co.,  the  most  influential  mercantile  establishment  in  Nassau,^ 
were  receiving  their  two  and  one>half  per  cent,  commission  for  transshipment ;  a  most 
exorbitant  demand,  but  one  in  unison  with  the  usages  of  the  place,  and  submitted  to 
in  oonsideration  of  retaining  their  interest.^ 

It  is  known  that  this  traae  of  blookade-mnning  has  been  a  most  profitable  trade ; 
that  great  fortunes  have  been  made  by  many  jiersons  in  carrying  it  on,  and  that  Nas- 
sau and  some  other  places  have  swarmed  with  vessels  which  have  never  previously 
been  seen  in  those  ports.^ 

In  the  midst  of  such  surronndiugs,  and  with  such  a  prosecntor,  the 
case  of  the  Oreto  was  tried,  and  resulted  in  a  decree  against  ^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
Her  Majesty ;  and  the  United  States  now  repeat  what  they  ThV'CTfuci.ms'*'!;; 
said  in  their  Case :  ''  If  it  had  been  predetermined  that  the  !he'*Am?rI^«11T.ii« 
Oreto  sboald  be  released,  the  stepd  could  not  have  been 
better  directed  for  that  purpose."  Adderly  &  Co.  were  at  the  outset  in- 
formed what  they  must  refrain  from  doing  to  avoid  a  conviction  under 
the  law  as  the  Attorney  General  construed  it,  and  they  followed  this  ad- 
vice, as  it  would  seem,  faithfully.  The  Attorney  General  commenced 
and  prosecuted,  the  case  upon  his  construction  of  the  law,  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  admits  was  erroneous.  He  made  no  claim  before 
the  judge  for  a  different  construction,  and  the  judge  proceeded  with  that 
point  admitted  against  the  Government.  The  United  States  believe,  as 
did  His  Excellency,  Governor  Bayley,  that  it  would  have  been  found 
to  be  exceedingly  awkward  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  if  the  reason- 
ableness of  their  suspicions  had  been  tested  at  that  time  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  United  States  vessel  arriving  at  that  port  expecting  to  find  its 
arms  and  ammunition  there. 

As  soon  as  the  release  was  ordered,  that  "energetic  officer,"  Captain 
Maffitt,  and  his  lieutenant,  Stribling,  "threw  themselves"  on  board  of 
the  vessel.^  On  the  evening  of  her  release,  solomon,  a  shipping-muster 
at  that  port,  at  the  request  of  Maffitt,  commenced  engaging  men  for  her 
at  his  shipping-office.  By  Friday  morning  he  had  sent  on  board  sixty- 
tive  men,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  vessel  had  gone  outside,'^  under  a 
clearance  in  ballast  for  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  obtained  at  the  Cus- 
tom Hoase." 

On  the  Gth  of  August  Lafltte,  an  insurgent  agent,  purchased  the 
schooner  Prince  Alfred  in  the  name  of  A.  J.  Adderly,  one  of  the  firm  of 
Adderly  &  Co.*  On  the  7th,  Adderly  &  Co.  loaded  her  from  the  public 
warehouse,  with  the  cargo  warehoused  for  them  from  the  Bahama  on 
the  2d  of  June,  and  with  shot,  shells,  and  stores  warehoused  at  different 
times  from  other  vessels.  She  was  cleared  outward  on  the  same  day  for 
St  John's.i« 

The  Oreto  went  outside  and  steamed  up  and  down  the  coast  trying 
her  machinery.    Her  Majesty's  ship  of  war,  the  Peterel,  was    Amumtm  ©r  the 
at  anchor  outside  the  bar,  and  while  there  a  boat  from  the  ^^""^ 
Oreto,  with  "  a  man  who  stated  he  was  the  master  in  command  of  the 

^  AnL  App.,  Tol.  \\f  pp.  317,  487. 

*Atl.-Gen.  Andenon,  Sept.  1, 1871,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  53. 

^  Heyliger  to  BenJamiD,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  66.  ^  Ibid. 

'  Lord  KOBsell  in  the  Honae  of  CommoDS,  February  16, 1864,  Am.  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  r>26. 

*Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  489.  ^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  311. 

•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  58.  »  Kirkpatrick  to  Seward,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  327 . 

*^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  325, 328. 
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Oreto,''  came  aloDgside ;  ^'  said  he  was  very  short-handed,  and  wanted 
to  anchor  for  abont  two  hoiirs  to  adjust  his  machinery,  but  if  he  anch- 
ored outside  he  had  not  sufficient  crew  to  weigh  his  anchor,  and  begged 
I  [the  captain  of  the  Peterel]  would  assist  him  by  lending  him  men/' 
The  men  were  refused,  but  he  was  told  '^  he  might  hold  on  astern  of  the 
Peterel,"  and  a  line  was  given  him  for  that  purpose.^  The  same  night 
a.bout  one  o'clock  the  Prince  Alfred  came  out  from  Nassau  while  the 
Oreto  was  fastened  astern  of  the  Peterel.  When  she  got  outside  of  the 
bar,  a  light  was  struck  on  board;  the  Oreto  let  go  the  hawser  of  the 
Peterel,  stood  to  the  northward  for  a  while,  and  then  rounded  to  aud 
took  the  Prince  Alfred  in  tow.*  The  two  vessels  then  proceeded,  the 
Prince  Alfred  being  in  tow,  to  Green  Cay,  about  sixty  miles  from  Nas- 
sau, and  there  the  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  transferred  from 
the  Prince  Alfred  to  the  Oreto,  about  a  week  being  occupied  in  so 
doing.^ 

It  is  said  on  page  78  of  the  British  Counter  Case  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  no  means  either  of  verifying  or  disproving  the  truth  of 
the  statement  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  arming  of  the 
Florida.  On  page  67  of  the  British  Case,  however,  it  is  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  "has  been  informed  and  believes  that  she  was  sub- 
sequently armed  for  war  by  a  Captain  Maffitt ;  •  •  that  she  was  then 
eom missioned ;  •  •  and  that  after  keeping  the  sea  for  a  few  days,  she 
put  in  at  the  port  of  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  where  (or  at  Havana)  she  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  month.  On  the  4th  September  the  vessel  arrived 
at  and  entered  the  port  of  Mobile."  The  precise  point  at  which  she 
took  on  her  armament  is  not  important.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  that  she  was  armed  within  a  short  time  after 
she  left  Xassau.  It  appears  from  the  admissions  in  the  British  Ca^e, 
that  she  entered  the  port  of  Mobile  within  a  month  after  leaving  Nassan ; 
that  she  remained  at  Cardenas  or  Havana  about  a  month  before  she 
went  to  Mobile,  and  that  she  was  armed  and  commissioned  before  she 
reached  Cardenas.  These  admissions  establish,  therefore,  the  important 
fact  of  arming  shortly  after  leaving  Nassau.  But  the  United  States 
submit  that  the  proof  presented  by  them  establishes  the  further  fact  that 
she  was  armed  at  Green  Cay,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circum- 
stances they  have  alleged.  This  proof  will  be  found  in  vol.  vi  of  the 
American  Appendix,  i)ages  306  to  321. 

The  Oreto,  with  her  guns  all  mounted,  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  I7th,  parted 
from  the  Prince  Alfred,  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  insurgents,  and  started 
upon  her  cruise  under  the  name  of  the  Florida.*  She  proceeded  to 
Cardenas,  a  port  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
At  cnieiM*         Spain,  and  there  attempted  to  ship  a  crew,  but  "  the  matter 

'  "**"  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,"  and  an  officer 
sent  to  the  commander  of  the  Florida  ^^  with  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  a  notification  to  him  that  the  Florida  had 
become  liable  to  seizure  "  The  commander  then  ^'  repudiated  the  trans- 
action, and  to  avoid  difficulty  with  the  Government,"  paid  the  passage 
of  twenty  men  to  and  from  Havana,  and  returned  the  men  to  Havana. 
This  was  upon  the  31st  of  August.^ 

She  then  sailed  for  Mobile  and  ran  into  the  port  through  the  blockade 

Ai  Mobile.  ^°  *^®  ^^^  ^^  September  "  wearing  the  English  red  ensign 

and  pennant,"^  and  painted  like  a  British  vessel  of  war.    A 

^  Letter  of  Wataoii  to  Admiraltyi  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v^  p.  fil. 

'Affidavits  of  Solomon  and  Lee,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  312^  321. 

'  Brit.  Coabter  Case,  p.  78 ;  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  3*^8. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  308,  l^QS.  *  Ibid,  voncber  No.  fi,  p.  XU. 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  74. 
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comiuaDder  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  soon  after  the  occurrence  saiti,  "  had 
1  met  the  Crete  at  sea,  armed  and  having  a  pennant,  I  should  have 
taken  her  for  one  of  our  ships."  ^ 

She  remained  at  Mobile  until  the  15th  of  January,  and  then  ran  the 
blockade  oatwards.  Stopping  at  Havana  on  the  way  for  At ».«.«,  jana«rr 
forty-eight  hours,  she  arrived  again  at  Nassau  early  in  the  JJkilfJ,;p3S,'\nu 
morning,  about  day-break,  of  the  25th.'^  She  steamed  in  over  "«^f"it««°t^  ' 
the  bar  without  a  pilot  and  cast  anchor  without  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernor. On  his  attention  being  called  to  the  proclamation  which  required 
])ermission  before  coming  to  anchor.  Captain  Maffitt  ^^  expressed  his 
regret  for  having  unwittingly  violated  the  regulations  of  the  port,''  and 
was  taken  on  shore  by  the  adjutant  of  the  fort  in  the  Government  boat 
to  make  his  explanations  to  the  Governor.^ 

He  called  at  the  Government  House  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
and  not  seeing  the  Governor,  addressed  him  a  note  as  follows:  "As  this 
vessel  is  in  distress  for  want  of  coal,  I  very  respectfully  request  permis- 
i?ion  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  same."* 
Permission  was  given  and  she  "  took  on  board  coal  and  provisions  to 
last  us  for  several  months."  ^  Her  bunkers  were  filled  with  coal,  and  some 
[>laced  on  deck  and  in  every  place  that  could  hold  it.  The  coal  was 
taken  from  wharves  and  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor.  The  money  for 
coaling  her  was  paid  from  Mr.  Henry  Adderly's  store.®  She  remained  in 
the  harbor  until  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and  at  sunset  was  outside  of  the 
bar,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  "  within  a  mile  of  the  light- 
house, running  np  and  down  under  slow  steam,  with  just  steerage-way 
on  her,  apparently  waiting  for  something."'  Eleven  men  were  obtained 
there  and  shipped.  Adderly  &  Go.  paid  the  account  for  shipping  the 
men,  which  was  signed  by  Captain  Maffitt.^ 

She  ajrived  at  Barbados,  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  applied,  in  con-    ^t  n«r>«do-  »b 
^sequence  of  her  having  met  with  severe  weather,  to  be  ^h^S  Voai'^nd  fe" 
allowed  to  ship  some  coal  and  some  lumber  for  repairs."  ***^" 
Her  commander  avssured  the  Governor  "he  was  bound  for  distant 
waters."^ 

[Jnder  these  circumstances  she  was  permitted  to  take  in  ninety  ton& 
of  coal.  On  going  into  Barbados  the  bark  Sarah  A.  Nickels  ran  in 
before  to  avoid  capture.  The  Consul  of  the  United  States,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Florida,  requested  that  she  might  be  detained  until  5  p.  m.. 
of  the  25th,  in  order  to  give  the  bark  her  start  of  twenty -four  hours.. 
This  was  granted.'® 

On  the  8th  of  May  she  arrived  at  Pernambuco.    A  representation  was 
made  that  her  machinery  was  out  of  order,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  proceed  with  safety  in  less  than  three  or 
four  days.    Permission  to  remain  and  repair  was  granted,  and  she  sailed 
at  2  p.m.  of  the  12th.  1^ 

From  there  she  went  to  Bermuda,  where  she  arrived  on  the  15th  ot 
July,  and  where  salutes  were  exchanged  with  the  fort.  ^'  This 
is  the  first  salute  which  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  la^'«£7'!l"i''.■rf""'' 
has  ever  received  in  a  foreign  port,  and  consequently  we 
dwellers  in  the  little  island  of  Bermuda  think  very  proudly  of  it. '  ^^ 
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*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  JUIS.  'Affidavit  of  Jackson,  ibid. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  79.  *  Affidavit  of  Solomon,  ibid.,  p.  312. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  80.  »  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  91. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  77.  'oibid.,  p.  95. 

*  Private  Journal,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  33,5.  "Brit.  Case,  p.  69 ;  App.,  vol  i,  p.  106. 
"•Affidavit  of  Demeritb,  ibid.,  p.  3:16.  *^  Walker  to  Husn,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  52 
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Captain  Maffitt  ''stated  that  he  had  been  at  sea  seventy  days,  with 
the  exception  of  two  visits  to  Havana  and  Barbados,  each  of  which  oc- 
cupied less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  visit  of  shorter  duration  to  a 
port  in  the  Brazils ;  that  he  was  last  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  New  York,  within  sixty  miles  of  which  he  had  been  harassing  the 
United  States  commerce  ^  that  he  was  in  want  of  repairs  to  the  hull  and 
machinery  of  his  ship,  and  a  small  supply  of  coal.^  ^ 

Applications  were  made  for  leave  to  purchase  coal  from  and  repair  at 
the  Government  dock-yard,  which  were  refused.  She  was  permitted, 
however,  to  remain  in  port  until  the  25th,  when  her  repairs  were  com- 
pleted,^ and  she  took  in  '<a  full  supply  of  best  Cardiff  coal  brought 
here  from  Halifax  by  steamer  Harriet  Pinkney." '  This  vessel  was 
one  of  the  insurgent  "  transports."*  Tlie  conduct  of  the  Governor  was 
approved  by  the  Government  September  16.  ^ 

The  Florida  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  on  the  23d  *of  August,  ^'  in 
AtBre«t;r«ceir«i  ordcr  that  hcr  engines  and  copper  sheathing  might  be  re- 
cKii' fSln"  uS;:  paired.*^  She  remained  until  the  9th  of  February,  1864.^ 
^^  Captain  Maffitt,  on  the  3d  of  September,  sent  to  Captain 

Bullock,  "Confederate  States  Navy,  Liverpool,"  a  list  of  men  discharged 
from  her  with  their  accounts  and  discharges.  Many  of  them  asked  for 
"transportation,  and  others  for  reference  to  you  [Bullock]  or  to  a  Confed- 
erate agent."^  These  men  went  to  Liverpool,  and  were  paid  oft'  in  Octo- 
ber, 1863. » 

At  Brest,  Captain  Maffitt  left  the  ship  and  Captain  Barney  took  com- 
mand. On  the  22d  of  September,  Frazer,  Treuholm  &  Co.  and  J.  B. 
Armstrong  wrote  from  Liverpool  to  the  new  Captain  as  follows : 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  Idth  instant,  the  contents  of 
which  we  have  noted,  and  will  have  our  best  attention.  We  are  informed  by  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  &,  Co.,  the  builders  of  the  engines  of  the  Florida,  that  the  spare 
machinery  to  which  you  refer  was  sent  to  Havre  some  time  ago,  and  is  now  lying  there 
subject  to  an  order  for  delivery,  which  they  have  given  to  Captain  Bullock.  We  are 
also  informed  by  the  same  parties  that  they  sent  a  blower,  but  they  believe  it  is  not 
the  sort  required,  and  they  are  now  endeavoring  to  procure  a  more  suitable  one.  As 
regards  the  engineers,  we  must  await  Captain  Bullock's  return  to  know  who  the  men 
are.  We  have  requested  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.  to  engage  two  or  three  good, 
steady  firemen ;  and  as  soon  as  Captain  Bullock  arrives  (on  the  24th)  we  will  endeavor 
to  have  engineers,firemen,  and  machinery  sent  to  you,  and  by  the  route  you  suggest."  ^" 

The  same  parties  wereinfreqnent  correspondence  with  the  paymaster 
of  the  vessel  at  Brest  in  respect  to  her  finances.^^  A  fnll  crew  was  sent 
to  her  from  London  and  Liverpool  in  January,  and  <Hwo  steel  Blakely 
rifled-gnns  with  steel-pointed  elongated  shot  to  fit  them."^^  She  sailed 
from  Brest  under  the  command  of  Captain  Morris. 

On  the  26th  of  April  she  was  at  Martinique  for  coal  and  provisions. 
On  the  13th  of  May  she  stopped  at  Bermuda  to  land  a  sick 
At  MTtimque.  officcr  aud  to  obtain  ne ws.^'  On  the  18th  of  June  she  ap- 
peared at  that  port  again,  when  she  asked  permission  to  take  in  coal 
and  effect  some  repairs.^^  Permission  was  given  her  to  remain  five  days 
after  the  21st.  She  quitted  the  harbor  on  the  27th,  but  remained  cruising 
about  the  island  until  the  5th  of  July,  when  she  was  seen  from  the  land.^^ 

^  Gov.  Ord.  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  108. 

^Brit.  Case,  p.  69 ;  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  111. 

'  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  347 ;  Brit.  Case,  p.  70 ;  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  108. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  732.  *"  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  352. 

'■^Brit.  App.,  vol.  {,  p.  111.  "  Ibid.,  p.  354. 

6  Brit.  Case,  p.  70.  »« Ibid.,  p.  353. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  72.  '3  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  132. 

•Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  349.  '^  Ibid. 

^Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  lit*,  122.        ^''  Ibid.,  p.  133;  Am.  App.,  voL  vi,  p.  356. 
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While  there,  on  the  27th  of  June,  135  tons  of  coal  were  paid  for  by  G. 
P.  Black,  who  was  temporarily  acting  as  the  agent  for  the  "  Confederate 

States."  ^ 

A  draft  for  XS,500  sterling  on  Captain  Bullock  was  discounted  by  this 
same  agent,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £600  expended 
for  repairs  and  supplies.^ 

From  Bermuda  she  went  to  Bahia  where  she  ended  her 
cruise  in  the  month  of  October,  ""'  ^' " 

It  wUl  thus  be  seen,  that  the  first  port  which  was  visited  by  the  Flori- 
da after  her  escape  from  Nassau  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  Spain.  At  this  port  she  escaped  seizure  for  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  by  "  repudiating''  the  act. 

After  leaving  Mobile  she  touched  at  Havana,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  in  coal  or  supplies.  Then  she  went  to  Kassau,  then  to  Bar- 
bados, then  to  Pernambuco,  then  to  Bermuda,  then  to  Brest,  within 
reach  of  her  base  of  supplies  at  Liverpool ;  then  to  Martinique,  then  to 
Bermnda,  and  then  to  Bahia.  After  leaving  Mobile,  she  visited  once 
the  ports  of  Spain,  twice  those  of  France,  twice  those  of  Brazil,  and  four 
times  those  of  Great  Britain. 

During  her  cruise  she  commissioned  at  different  times  three  tenders, 
the  Clarence,  the  Tacony,  and  the  Archer.    For  their  acts 
she  is  liable  as  for  her  own.    She  was  the  principal,  and         ""»"J- 
tbeir  acts  were  her  acts. 


'  Am.  App,,  vol.  vi,  p.  359;  Acting  Governor  Monroe  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  British  App,, 
vol.  1,  p.  133. 

-  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  358,  et  seq. 
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As  to  this  vessel,  Her  Majesty's  Goveruiuent  admits,  ^Hhatat  the  time 
when  she  sailed  from  England  in  July,  1862,  she  was,  us> 
n.iaptationto  wur  M  regafds  the  general  character  of  her  constraction,  specially 
.Kit d»patP«i.  adapted  for  warlike  use;  that  the  adaptation  had  been 
effected  within  British  jurisdiction;"^  and  that  ^Hhe  general  construc- 
tion of  the  vessel  was  such  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  she  was  intend- 
ed for  war  and  not  for  commerce.'''* 

The  drawings  found  among  the  archives  of  the  insurgents  signed  by 
the  Messrs.  Laird,  as  early  as  the  9th  October,  1861,  copies  of  which 
are  part  of  the  documents  and  evidence  filed  by  the  United  States  with 
their  Counter  Case,  show  conclusively  that  she  never  was  inteudetl 
for  anything  else  than  a  vessel  of  war. 

It  is  also  admitted  in  the  British  Counter  Case  that  '<  the  question  for 
T>.equeMioui«b«.  thc  arbltrators  is,  whether  the  British  Government  had, 
abided.  according  to  the  fair  and  just  sense  of  those  words,  reason- 

able grounds  to  believe  that  she  was  intended  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  United  States ;  and  having  it,  failed  to  use  such  diligence  as  any 
internation<il  obligation  required  to  prevent  her  departure  from  Great 
Britain,  or  to  prevent  her  equipment  within  its  jurisdiction."-' 

The  United  States  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  facts  necessary 
to  a  decision  of  that  question,  and  for  that  purpose  will  use  almost  ex- 
cusively  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Tribunal  by  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  Florida  sailed  from  Liverpool,  without  any 
attempt  at  her  detention  by  the  Government,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1862. 
The  attention  of  Earl  Eussell  had  been  called  to  her  by  Mr.  Adams 
more  than  a  month  previous  to  her  departure,  and  in  so  doing  he  de- 
clared that  his  opinion  as  to  her  destination  for  war  against  the  United 
States  was  based  upon  the  '^  evidence  furnished  in  the  names  of  the 
persons  stated  to  be  concerned  in  her  construction  and  outfit."  These 
persons  named  were  Fawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  and  Frazer,  Trenholm  & 
Co.  As  late  as  the  9th  of  May,  the  Foreign  Office  appears  to  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  respect  to  her 
escape.*  She  arrived  at  Nassau  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  her  arrival  at 
that  port  became  known  in  Liverpool  and  was  announced  in  the  Liver- 
pool Journal  of  Commerce  on  the  27th  of  May.^  It  must  have  been 
apparent,  at  that  time,  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  that 
she  had  not  been  intended  for  the  Italian  Government,  but  for  the  in- 
surgents, and  that  any  pretense  of  Italian  destination  was  false. 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  23d  of  June,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  note 
to  Earl  Eussell,  said : 

Some  time  since,  it  may  be  recoUected  by  your  Lordship,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 


«  Brit.  CoQDter  Case,  p.  8(\ 
«Brit.  Case,  p.  118. 

*  Brit.  Counter  Case,  p.  80. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 
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make  a  represeiitation  tonchiog  the  equipment  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  of  the  gun- 
bwt  Oreto,  -with  the  intent  to  make  war  upon  the  United  States.  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  statements  retumedfirom  the  authorities  of  that  inforiMtioa  or,  jum 
place,  with  which  yonr  Lordship  favored  me  in  reply,  touching  a  dif-  ^  ^^^ 
ferent  de^nstion  of  that  vessel,  I  have  the  strongest  reason  for  helieving  that  that 
▼«nel  went  direotly  to  Nassau,  and  that  she  had  been  there  engaged  in  completing  her 
annament,  proyisioning,  and  crew  for  the  object  first  indicated  by  me. 

I  am  now  under  the  painful  necessity  of  apprising  your  Lordship,  that  a  new  and 
itin  more  powerful  war-steamer  is  nearly  ready  for  departure  from  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool on  the  same  errand.  This  vessel  has  been  built  and  launched  from  the  dock-yard 
of  persons,  one  of  whom  is  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is 
fitting  out  for  the  especial  and  manifest  object  of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea.  «  *  * 
The  parties  engagea  in  the  enterprise  are  i>ersons  well  known  at  Liverpool  to  be 
a^uto  and  officers  of  the  insurgents  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
whose  labors  are  well  explained  m  the  copy  of  an  intercepted  letter  of  one  of  them, 
which  I  received  from  my  Government  some  days  ago,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
place  in  our  Lordship's  hands  on  Thursday  last.  I  now  ask  permission  to  transmit, 
for  your  consideration,  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Liverpool  in  confirmation  of  the  statements  here  submitted,  and  to  solicit  such  action 
as  may  tend  either  to  stop  the  projected  expedition  or  to  establish  the  fact  that  its 
purpose  is  not  inimical  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  intercepted  letter  referred  to  was  from  Caleb  Huse,  "  Captain  of 
Artillery,"  to  Major  J.  Gorgas,  "  Confederate  States  Artillery,  War 
Department."  It  is  said  in  the  Case  presented  by  Iler  Majesty's  Gov- 
emtnent,'  that  the  copy  of  the  intercepted  letter  referred  to  "  was  a 
paper  purportin^f  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  or  report  from  a  Confederate 
officer  of  artillery,  addressed  to  some  person  unknown,"  and  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter  itself  is  printed  in  British  Appendix, 
vol.  i,  p.  178,  without  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  same  letter  is  printed  by  the  United  Sta^tes  in  their  Appendix,  toI. 
i,  p.  538,  where  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
appears.  It  wa«  transmitted  by  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams  with  a  dis- 
I>atch  under  date  of  June  2,  in  which  he  says :  ^ 

There  has  just  now  fallen  into  our  hands  a  yery  extraordinary  document,  being  a 
report  made  by  Caleb  Huse,  who  calls  himself  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  who  is  an 
ai^ent  of  the  insurgents  in  Europe,  to  the  chief  of  the  artillery  of  the  War  Department 
of  the  insurgents. 

The  letter  was  "  placed  in  the  hands"  of  Earl  Russell  by  Mr.  Adams 
on  the  Thursday  which  preceded  the  23d  of  June,^  and  inasmuch  as  the 
dispatch  of  Mr.  Seward  transmitting  it  stated  in  terms  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  if  the  copy  omitted  his 
name,  the  proper  explanation  was  made  by  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time.  So 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  party  addressed  was  unknown 
to  Earl  Enssell  at  the  time  he  received  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  the  23d  of 
June,  although  it  may  have  been  to  the  persons  who  prepared  the 
British  Case. 

The  letter  is  found  in  the  British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  178.  It  bears 
<late  April  1,  1862,  at  Liverpool,  a  few  days  after  the  sailing  of  the 
Oreto,  and  does,  as  is  stated  in  the  British  Case,*^  relate  ^'  to  purchases 
of  military  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army  and  to  vessels  employed 
in  blockade-running."  It  also  states  that  '^  Messrs.  Frazer,  Trenholm 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  placed  at  my  disposal  a  fine  ship,  the  Bahama,  which 
1  supposed  would  take  all  the  batteries."  This  is  the  same  vessel 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  took  out  the  armament  of  the  Oreto,  and  which 
afterward  took  out  that  of  the  Alabama. 

In  the  letter  of  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  trans- 

'  British  Case,  p.  81.        ^  *Brit.  Case,  p.    81. 
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mitted  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  on  the  23d,  it  was  said:  *'The 
evidence  I  have  is  entirely  conclusive  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  least  room  for  doubt  about  it.  •  ♦  ♦  The  strictest  watch  is 
kept  over  this  vessel;  no  person  except  those  immediately  ^engaged 
upon  her  is  admitted  into  the  yard.  On  the  occasion  of  the  trial-trip, 
made  last  Thursday  week,  no  one  was  admitted  without  a  pass,  and 
these  passes  were  issued  to  but  few  persons,  and  those  who  are  known 
here  as  active  secessionists  engaged  in  sending  aid  and  relief  to  the 
rebels."  He  also  stated  that  ^'  the  foreman  in  Messrs.  Laird's  yard  says 
she  is  the  sister  to  the  gun-boat  Oreto,  and  has  been  built  for  the  same 
parties  and  for  the  same  purpose ;  when  pressed  for  a  further  explana- 
tion, he  stated  that  she  wa«  to  be  a  privateer  for  the  Southern  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States."  And  the  Consul  further  stated  that  cer- 
tain officers  from  the  Sumter,  whose  names  he  gave,  had  said  the  vessel 
was  being  built  for  the  Confederate  States.^ 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  with  that  of  the  Consul,  was  referred  by  Earl 
R..rermi  to  i.w  Eusscll  to  thc  Law-Officcrs  of  the  Crown  and  to  the  Lords 
offlcefpf  the  Crown.  Commissioncrs  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  25th  of  June,  of 
which  Mr.  Adams  was  duly  advised.^ 

On  the  30th  June  theLaw-Officers  reported  toEarlBussell  that  ^^  the 

report  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,    •    •    • 

Tbeiractio-uponit.  ^^.^^  suggcstiug  othcT  grouuds  of  reasouablc  sofipicion, 

contains  direct  assertion  that  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Laird,  the  builders, 
has  stated  that  this  vessel  is  intended  as  a  privateer  for  the  service  of 
the  government  of  the  Southern  States ;  ^and,  if  the  character  of  the 
vessel  and  of  her  equipment  be  such  as  the  same  report  describes  them 
to  be,  it  seems  evident  that  she  must  be  intended  for  some  warlike  pur- 
pose. Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  that  proper  steps  ought  to 
be  taken,  under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  that, 
if  sufficient  evidence  can  be  obtained  to  justify  proceedings  under  the 
foreign-enlistment  act,  such  proceedings  should  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Adams  ought,  we  think,  to  be  informed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  proceeding  to  investigate  the  case ; 
but  that  the  course  which  they  may  eventually  take  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  any  evidence  of  a  breach  of 
the  law  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain;  and  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable that  any  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Liverpool  should  be  at  once  communicated  to  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  customs  at  that  port."' 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  sent  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams, 
with  that  of  the  Consul,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  on  the  25th  of 
June.*  These  letters  were  forwarded  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Liverpool  previous  to  the  28th.*  But  before  that  time,  on  the 
20th,  and  before  the  letter  of  the  Consul  to  Mr.  Adams,  or  that  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  Earl  Bussell,  the  Collector's  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
same  vessel  by  the  Consul  in  a  letter  to  him,®  in  which  was  detailed, 
with  more  particularity  than  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  his  knowledge 
of  facts  and  his  grounds  of  suspicion.  This  letter  the  Collector  must 
have  had  when  he  received  the  communication  from  the  Commissioners. 

i  Brit.  Case,  p.  61.  .  3  Brit.  Case,  p.  83. 
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On  the  28th  of  June  the  customs  surveyor  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
reported  to  the  Collector  "  that  the  vessel  to  which  these  Proce«j,ni.ofcu.. 
papers  refer  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  customs  t«°»*"*»»o"'»-- 
officers,  hujt,  as  yet,  nothing  has  transpired  concerning  her  which  ap- 
peared to  demand  a  special  report.  The  officers  have  at  all  times  free 
Bceess  to  the  bnilding-yards  of  the  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  where 
the  said  vessel  is  now  lying,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  her  builders  to  disguise,  what  is  most  apparent  to  all,  that  she  is  in- 
tended for  a  ship  of  war.  Agreeably  with  your  directions,  I  have  person* 
ally  inspected  her  and  find  that  she  is  rightly  described  in  the  commu- 
nication of  the  United  States  Consul,  except  that  her  engines  are  not  on 
the  oscillating  principle.  •  •  •  The  current  report  of  that  vessel 
is  that  she  has  been  built  for  a  foreign  government,  and  that  is  not 
denied  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  with  whom  I  have  communicated  on  the 
subject ;  but  they  do  not  appear  disposed  to  reply  to  any  question  with 
reference  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  after  she  leaves  this  port,  and 
we  have  no  other  reliable  source  of  information.  It  will  be  in  your  re- 
collection that  the  current  report  of  the  gunboat  Oreto  was,  that  she 
had  been  built  for  a  foreign  government,  which  vessel  recently  left  this 
port  under  a  British  flag,  without  any  guns  or  ammunition  on  board, 
as  previously  reported."^ 

This  report  was  transmitted  by  the  collector  to  the  commissioners  of 
customs  on  the  same  day  (the  28th)  and  by  them  refeired  to  the  solic- 
itor of  customs,  who,  on  the  30th,  (the  same  day  that  the  Law-Officers 
made  their  communication  to  Earl  Bussell,  as  just  stated,)  gave  his 
'opinion  that  ^^  the  officers  at  Liverpool  have  acted  discreetly  in  keeping 
watch  upon  her,  and  should  continue  to  do  so,  immediately  reporting  to 
the  board  any  circumstances  that  they  may  consider  to  call  for  direc- 
tions, or  advisable  to  bring  under  the  board's  notice ;  but  the  officers 
ongbt  not  to  move  in'  the  matter  without  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act,  nor  unless  at  a  moment  of 
great  emergency,  the  terms  of  the  act  being  extremely  technical  and 
the  requirements  as  to  intent  being  very  rigid.  It  may  be  that  the  ship, 
having  regard  to  her  cargo  as  contraband  of  war,  might  be  unquestion- 
ably liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  yet  not  liable  to  detention  under 
the  foreign-enlistment  act,  and  the  seizers  might  entail  upon  themselves 
very  serious  consequences.'^* 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  commissioners  of  customs  transmitted  their 
own  report  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  they 
embodied  the  substance  of  the  report  of  the  surveyor  to  the  collector, 
including  his  statement  that  the  builders  did  not  appear  disposed  to  re- 
ply to  any  questions  respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  after  she 
left  Liverpool,  and  added  that  '^  having  referred  the  matter  to  our  solic- 
itor, he  has  reported  his  opinion  that,  at  present,  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  or  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  department,  in  which  report  we  beg  leave  to  express  our 
concurrence.  And,  with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  United  States 
Consul,  that  the  evidence  he  has  in  regard  to  this  vessel  being  intended 
for  the  so-called  Confederate  Government  in  the  Southern  States,  is  en- 
tirely conclusive  to  his  mind,  we  would  observe  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
officers  of  customs  of  Liverpool  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  any 
steps  against  the  vessel,  unless  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  her  deten- 
tion should  be  laid  before  them,  the  proper  course  would  be  for  the  con- 
snl  to  submit  such  evidence  as  ne  possesses  to  the  collector  at  tiiat  port, 

« Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  183.  « Ibid. 
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-who  would  thereupon  take  such  measures  as  the  provisions  of  the  for- 
eign-enlistment act  would  require.  Without  the  production  of  full  and 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  their  proceedings,  the  seizing  officers  might 
entail  on  themselves  and  on  the  Govern n»ent  very  serious  consequences. 
We  beg  to  add  that  the  officers  at  Liverpool  will  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
the  vessel,  and  that  any  further  information  that  may  be  obtained  con- 
cerning her  will  be  ibrthwith  reported."  * 

This  report  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  was  transmitted  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  received 
there  on  the  2d  of  July.  ^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty-seven  days  before  the  departure  of 
the  vessel,  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  informed  by  its  own  officers 
that  the  ^'  character  of  the  vessel  and  of  her  equipment "  was  such  as  the 
report  of  the  consul  described  them  to  be,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Grown,  <^  she  must  be  intended  for 
some  warlike  purpose."  And  the  Government  was  also,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner,  informed  that  in  the  face  of  what  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown  to  be  "grounds  of 
reasonable  suspicion  "  of  the  Consul,  the  builders  of  the  vessel,  (a  firm, 
one  of  the  ostensible  members  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
tract for  her  building,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,)  ^  on 
being  inquired  of  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  he  disposed  to  reply  to  any  question  with  reference  to  the  destination 
of  the  vessel  after  she  left  Liverpool, 

At  the  same  time,  too,  one  at  least  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  reminded  by  one  of  its  officers  that  the  Oreto,  referred  to  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  had  recently  left  the  x>ort,  built  for  a  foreign 
government,  but  "  under  a  British  flag,  without  any  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion on  board."  But  the  Arbitrators  will  look  in  Tain  for  any  evidence 
whatever  tending  to  prove  that  any  officer  of  the  Government,  of  any 
grade,  ever  propounded  to  the  builders,  or  any  other  person,  a  direct 
question  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  insisting  upon  an  answer 
or  a  refusal  to  answer.  This,  too,  when,  under  the  opinion  of  the  Law- 
Officers,  the  only  material  fact  remaining  to  be  ascertained  was,  by  whom 
the  vessel  was  to  be  employed, 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  was  sent  by 
Mr  A4ain»mr»rm  ^arl  RusscU  to  Mr.  Adams,  accompanlcd  by  a  note  which 
•rfihiittbfl"imenc!rn  bcars  datc  the  4th  of  July,  but  which  does  not  appear  to 
7Z^'^\o\itTr  have  been  received  until  the  7th,  when  it  was  acknowledged. 
•t  LiTerpooL  j^  ^j^.^  ^^^^  j^^^j  Russcll  says :  "  I  would  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest that  you  should  instruct  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  to 
submit  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  port  snch  evidence  as  he 
may  possess  tending  to  show  that  his  suspicions  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  vessel  in  question  are  well  founded."  * 

This  was  the  first  request  ever  made  of  Mr.  Adams  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  in  procuring  testimony  against  any  vessel  as  to 
which  complaint  had  been  made.  As  has  been  seen,  Mr.  Adams  ofiered 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  Florida,  but  his 
offer  was  not  accepted.  Down  to  this  time,  ^therefore,  no  complaint 
should  be  made  against  the  United  States  because  they  failed  to  accom- 
pany their  representations  with  proof.    But  the  United  States  believe 

*Brit.  Case,  p.  83.  ^  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  y,  p.  204. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  181.  *•  Brit.  Case,  p.  84. 
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that,  in  view  of  facts  already  stated,  the  Arbitrators  will  feel  as  did  the 
Consul  whea  he  received  notioe  from  Mr.  Adams  of  what  was  required, 
and  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State  of  his  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing laognage : 

I  do  not  think  the  British  Goyernment  are  treatinff  us  properly  in  this  matter.  They 
are  not  dealing  with  ns  as  one  friendly  nation  ou^ut  to  deal  with  another.  When  I, 
as  the  agent  of  my  Government,  tell  them  firom  evidence  submitted  to  me  that  I  have 
no  donbl  about  her  character,  they  onght  to  accept  this  until  the  parties  who  are 
building  her,  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  show  if  her  destination  and  purpose 
STB  legitimate  and  honest,  do  so.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Messrs.  Laird  &>  Co. 
to  show  for  whom  they  are  building  her,  and  to  give  such  information  as  to  her  pur- 
pose as  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  burden  of  proof  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
upon  ns.  In  a  hostile  community  like  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  information  at 
any  time  upon  these  matters.  And  if  names  are  to  be  ^iven  it  would  render  it 
almost  impossible.  The  Government  ought  to  investigate  it  and  not  call  upon  us  for 
proof.' 

And  they  will  not  be  surprised  that  two  days  after,  the  Consul  wrote 
^.  Adams  as  follows : 

When  the  United  States  Government,  through  its  acknowledged  representatives,  say 
to  the  British  Government  that  it  is  satisfied  that  a  particular  vessel,  which  is  being 
bnilt  at  a  certain  place  in  the  kingdom  by  certain  parties  who  are  their  own  subjects, 
is  intended  as  a  privateer  for  the  rebel  government,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  government 
to  call  up  the  parties  who  are  fitting  out  the  vessel,  teU  them  what  the  charge  is,  and 
require  them  to  state  for  whom  and  what  purpose  she  is  being  built,  and  if  the  charge 
is  admitted  or  shown  to  be  true,  to  stop  her  sailing.  Our  Government  has  a  right,  it 
seems  to  ^e,  not  only  to  expect  but  to  require  this  much  of  another  friendly  govern- 
ment. And  if  there  was  any  disposition  to  do  right  and  act  honestly,  this  much  at 
least  would  be  accorded.^ 

On  the  7th  of  Jnly,  and  at  once  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Earl 
Rnsselly  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  vice-consul  at  Liverpool,  in    Thecowui  direct- 
the  absence  of  the  Consul,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  letter  m.tion^"to 'th,''^"!: 
of  his  lordship,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  ''''^°'' 
therein,  said : 

**  I  pray  yon  to  furnish  to  the  collector  of  customs,  so  soon  as  may  be,  any  evidence 
which  yon  can  readily  command  in  aid  of  the  object  designated.^'' 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  consul,  having  returned  to  Liverpool,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  collector  at  that  port,  in  which  he  detailed  ^^  ^^  ^ 

with  great  particularity  the  circumstances  which  had  come  He  •«■<». 

to  his  knowledge  tending  to  show  that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  insurgents.  This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Britsh  Oase,^ 
and  is  explicit  in  its  statements.  It  certainly  made  a  case  which  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Government  The  Oonsul  does  indeed  say 
that  he  cannot,  in  all  cases,  state  the  names  of  his  informants,  ^^  as  the 
information  in  most  cases  is  given  to  me  by  persons  out  of  friendly 
feeling  to  the  United  States,  and  in  strict  confidence ;"  but  he  adds : 
**  What  I  have  stated  is  of  such  a  character  that  little  inquiry  will  con- 
firm its  truth :"  and  the  names  of  many  persons,  all  of  whom  were 
within  reach  of  the  officers,  were  given  to  whom  inquiries  might  have 
been  addressed. 

He  then  says,  the  Messrs.  Laird  '^  say  she  is  for  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
ment  This  they  stated  on  the  3d  of  April  last,  when  General  Bur- 
goyne  visited  their  yard,  and  was  shown  over  it  and  the  various  vessels 
being  bnilt  there,  by  Messrs.  John  Laird,  jr.,  and  Henry  H.  Laird,  as 
was  fully  reported  in  the  papers  at  the  time."  On  this  point  the  Consul 
says  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  the  Spanish  minister  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  the  reply  was  a  positive  '^  assurance  that 

r     ■ 
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slie  was  iio£  for  the  Spanish  Ooyemment."  If  the  statements  in  the 
letter  of  the  Consul  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  21st  of  June  contained,  as 
the  Law-Officers  of  the  Grown  said,  <<  grounds  of  reasonable  suspicion,^ 
this  letter  certainly  ought  to  have  put  the  officers  of  the  Government 
upon  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made ;  but  the  arbitra- 
tors will  fail  to  discover  in  all  the  evidence  submitted  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  any  proof  tending  to  show  any  attempt  at  that,  or  any 
other  time  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  by  any  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  any  fact  stated  by 
the  Consul. 

The  only  statements  made  by  him  which  have  not  been  fully  substan- 
tiated by  subsequent  developments  are  that  Captain  Bullock  was  to 
command  the  vessel  and  that  the  Florida  was  then  arming  at  Nassau. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  was  true,  however,  that  Captain  Bullock  had  been, 
originally,  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Florida,  and  it  was  on|y 
about  the  15th  of  June  that  a  change  was  made.^  As  to  the  arming  of 
the  Florida  at  Nassau,  it  has  already  been  seen  why  that  had  not  then 
been  accomplished  as  it  afterward  was.  This  last-named  error  in  the 
statement  of  the  Consul  has,  however,  been  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial mention  on  page  85  of  its  Case. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  collector  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
f  the  letter  from  the  Consul^  but  accompanied  his  acknowledg- 
ment with  the  remark,  ''lam  respectfully  of  the  opinion, 
the  statement  made  by  you  is  not  such  as  could  be  acted  upon  by  the  offi- 
cers of  this  revenue,  unless  legally  substantiated  by  evidence."*  The 
collector,  however,  on  the  same  day,  (the  10th)  ordered  the  vessel  again 
to  be  "inspected"  by  the  the  surveyor,  who  immediately  reported  that 
it  had  been  done,  and  that  she  was  in  the  same  state  as  regards  her 
armament  as  on  the  date  of  his  former  report.^  And  the  same  day  (the 
10th  also)  the  collector  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  the 
letter  of  the  Consul  and  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  accompanying  them 
with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  consul  and  the  statement  that  "  if  she 
is  for  the  confederate  service  the  builders  and  parties  interested  are  not 
likely  to  commit  themselves  by  any  act  which  would  subject  them  to 
the  penal  provision  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act."* 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  solicitor  of  the  customs,  having  considered 
the  letter  of  the  consul,  reported : 

There  is  only  one  proper  way  of  looking  at  this  qnention.  If  the  collector  of  cns- 
toms  were  to  detain  the  vessel  in  question,  he  would  no  doubt  hare  to  maintain  the 
seizure  by  legal  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  pay  damages  and  costs  in  case  of 
failure.  Upon  carefuUv  reading  tbe  statement^  1  find  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  is 
hearsay  and  inadmissible,  and  as  to  a  part  the  witnesses  are  not  fortncoming  or  even 
to  be  named.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  amoanting  to 
prima  fatM  proof  sufficient  to  justify  a  seizure,  much  less  to  support  it  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  the  consul  could  not  expect  the  collector  to  take  upon  himself  such  a  risk  in 
opposition  to  rules  and  principles  by  which  the  Crown  is  governed  in  matters  of  this 
nature.  * 

On  the  15th  of  July,  four  days  after  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  was 
given,  and  six  days  after  the  letter  of  the  Consul,  the  commissioners  of 
customs  advised  the  collector  that  ^^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  'prima- 
facie  proof  sufficient  in  the  statement  of  the  Consul  to  justify  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  vessel,  and  you  are  to  apprise  the  Consul  accordingly .''  ^ 


'  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  488. 
«  Brit.  Case,  p.  85. 
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It  is  almost  incredible  that  it  never  occnrred  to  any  one  of  these  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  Government  that  there  was  anything  in  the  letter  of 
the  Consol  calling  upon  them  for  investigation  of  the  facts  submitted 
by  him.  And  this,  too,  when,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
gaished  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown  given  on  the  30th  of  June,  "the. 
grounds  of  reasonable  suspicion''  suggested  in  the  letter  of  the  consul  of 
the  21st  were  sufficient  to  make  it  proper  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  oicertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  then  made,^  and  when  Mr.  Adams, 
in  Ms  first  communication  upon  this  subject,  had  asked  an  inquiry  by 
the  officers  of  the  Government  as  to  the  actual  destination  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  16th  of  July  the  collector  informed  the  consul  that  the  solicitor 
of  customs  had  advised  the  commissioners  of  customs  that 
*'the  details  given  by  you  in  regard  to  the  said  vessel  are  "*'*"*''"**" '*'"^'- 
not  sufficient,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  to  justify  me  in  taking  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  the  detention  of  this  ship.''* 

On  the  same  day  (the  16th)  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Consul  of  the 
9th  was  sabmitted  to  Mr.  Collier,  afterward  attorney-general  and  now 
(me  of  the  members  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  for  his  opinion,  and  he  promptly  replied :  "  I  think  the  evidence 
almost  conclusive.  •  •  *  *  As  the  matter  is  repre- 
sented to  me  to  be  urgent,  I  advise  that  the  principal  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  liiverpool  be  immediately  applied  to,  under  59  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  69, 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  that  section  to  seize  the 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  her  condemnation,  an  indemnity  being  given  to 
him,  if  he  requires  it.  It  would  be  proper  at  the  same  time  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  fact  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
coupled  with  a  request  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  direct 
the  vessel  to  be  seized,  or  ratify  her  seizure  if  it  has  been  made."^  On 
the  next  day  (the  17th)  the  commissioners  of  customs  advised  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  that  the  collector  at  Liverpool  had  been  in- 
formed by  them  **that  they  do  not  consider  there  is  primorfacie  proof 
sufficient  in  the  Consul's  statement  to  justify  the  seizure  of  that  vessel, 
and  have  instructed  him  to  apprise  the  Consul  accordingly."* 

On  the  same  day  (the  17th)  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  Consul  directing 
him  "  to  employ  a  solicitor  and  get  up  affidavits  to  lay  be-  Mr.  a  aim.  in- 
fore  the  collector."  That  letter  was  received  by  the  consul  Siuf  "lo^roiiea 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  and  he  immediately  retained  ^'"^^ 
Mr.  Squarey.*^  The  great  difficulty  for  the  solicitor  and  the  Consul  with 
their  means  of  information  was  "  to  get  direct  proof.  There  were  men 
enough  who  knew  about  her,  and  who  understood  her  character,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  testify,  and  in  a  preliminary  proceeding  like 
this  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  process  to  compel  them.  •  Indeed,  no 
one  in  a  hostile  community  like  Liverpool,  where  the  feeling  and  senti- 
ment are  against  us,  would  be  a  willing  witness,  especially  if  he  resided 
there,  and  was  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  people  of  that  place  for 
a  livelihood."® 

But  as  early  as  the  21st,  the  Consul  and  his  solicitor  appeared  before 
the  collector  and  presented  to  him  as  witnesses  William    ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Passmore,  John  De  Costa,  Allen  S.  Clare,  Henry  Wilding,  -j  ^£"£°^?wul 
and  Mathew  Maguire,  and  their  affidavits,  with  that  of  the  •j^,"^^^^ 
Consul,  were  then  taken  by  the  collector,  who  administered  *•''*"• 
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the  necessary  oaths.  Upon  this  testimony,  under  oath,  the  collector 
was  requested  to  seize  the  vessel,  and  the  portions  of  the  foreign-enlist- 
ment act  applicable  to  the  case  were  read  to  him.' 

The  witnesses  were  all  present  before  the  collector.  He  had  full 
opportunity,  if  he  desired,  to  examine  them  personally,  and  thus  test 
the  accuracy  of  their  statements  or  their  credibility.  This  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done,  or,  if  he  did,  he  has  not  pat  on  record  any  suspicion 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  testimony.^ 

On  the  same  day  (the  21st)  the  collector  transmitted  the  affidavits  to 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  stating  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
seize  the  vessel,  and  asked  the  board  to  instruct  him  ^'  by  telegraph  how 
I  am  to  act,  as  the  ship  appears  to  be  ready  for  sea,  and  may  leave  any 
hour  she  pleases."  ^ 

The  affidavits  were  received  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  on  the 
Law  .dTiaer.  of  22d  of  July,*  aud  at  once  referred  to  the  solicitor  of  customs, 
the  cu.toiM.  ^Q^  ji^iii^  l^jg  assistant,  immediately  advised  the  board  that 
the  evidence  submitted  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  seizure  or  de- 
tention of  the  vessel.  The  assistant  solicitor  said  ^'  the  only  justifiable 
grounds  of  seizure  under  section  seven  of  the  act  would  be  the  produc- 
tion of  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  would  support  an  indictment  for  the 
misdemeanor  under  that  section."'  On  the  same  day  (the  22d)  the 
board  informed  the  collector  that,  as  they  were  advised  by  their  solic- 
itor, the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  seizure,  and  he  should 
govern  himself  accordingly,  but  they  added :  '^  The  solicitor  has,  how- 
ever, stated  that  if  there  should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  a  court 
of  enlistment  of  individuals,  they  would  be  liable  to  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, for  the  security  of  which,  if  recovered,  the  department  might 
detain  the  ship  until  these  penalties  are  satisfied  or  good  bail  given ; 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  require  the  customs  to  prosecute. 
It  is,  however,  competent  for  the  United  States  Consul,  or  any  other 
person,  to  do  so  at  their  own  risk  if  they  see  fit."^ 

No  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  or  his  assistant  was  sent  to 
the  Consul  or  Mr.  Adams,  but  on  the  23d  of  July  the  collector  advised 
the  Consul  that  the  board,  upon  the  advice  of  their  solicitors,  had  oon- 
eluded  the  evidence  submitted  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  steps 
being  taken  against  the  vessel,  bnt  he  added :  ^'  It.  is,  however,  consid- 
ered to  be  competent  for  the  United  States  Consul  to  act  at  his  own  risk 
if  he  should  think  fit."^ 

This  last  clause  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Consul  at  once,  and  Mr. 
Squarey  called  upon  the  collector  and  asked  its  meaning.  ^*  His  response 
was  that  this  was  copied  from  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  board.'' 
Mr.  Squarey,  of  course,  advised  the  Consul  he  had  no  power  to  stop 
the  vessel ;  that  the  power  to  detain  her  was  lodged  with  the  collector.* 
The  collector  did  not  intimate  that  the  board  referred  in  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  prosecution  of  the  individuals  and  to  a  possibility  of 
detention  by  them  in  case  of  such  a  prosecution.  But  if  he  had,  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  United  States  to  discover  why  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  prosecute  individuals  criminally  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
for  a  violation  of  its  municipal  law.    It  was  not  the  punishment  of  in- 
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dividuals  they  sought    They  asked  the  detentioa  of  the  vessel  and  by 
that  means  the  prevention  of  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  same  day  (the  22d)  the  affidavits,  and  .the  action  taken  upon 
them  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  custonis,  -were,  by  ^^^^  .„b„,itt,4 
the  bos^  submitted  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ^  tk^tre'U"ury. 
Treasury,  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  they  had  any  doubt,  it  '''^' 
might  be  advisable  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Grown,^ 
and  at  once  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office  copies  of  the  papers  received  from  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  with  a  statement  that  the  vessel  was  '*  nearly  ready  for  sea."* 

On  the  same  day  (the  22d)  Mr.  Adams  transmitted  to  Earl  Bussell 
copies  of  the  same  affidavits  "tending,"  as  he  said,  "to  auo.  to  Kan  ru*. 
establish  the  character  and  destination  of  the  vessel."^  **"^ 
Upon  the  23d  the  papers  from  the  commissioners  of  customs  were  sent 
from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Law-Officers,  with  a  request  for  considera- 
tion and  an  opinion  at  their  "earliest  convenience."  ^ 

On  the  23d,  also,  the  Consul  and  his  solicitor,  having  heard  from  the 
assistant  solicitor  of  the  customs  that  the  previous  affidavits  j,^^^.^^^  p^oof 
were  not  considered  sufficient  and  that  the  collector  had 
been  directed  not  to  detain  the  vessel,  procured  further  affidavits  from 
Edward  Koberts  and  Bobert  John  Taylor.'  They  also  procured  a  fur- 
ther opinion  from  Mr.  Collier,  predicated  upon  the  eight  opinion  of  Mr. 
affidavits  which  had  then  been  obtained,  in  which  he  used  ^'^'*'' 
this  significant  language: 

I  have  penufed  tbe  above  affidavitSi  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  coUeotor  of  cnstoms 
vonld  be  justified  in  detaining  the  vessel.  Indeed,  X  should  think  it  his  duty  to  detain 
to:  and  that  i^  after  the  application  which  has  been  made  to  him,  supported  by  the 
evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  me,  he  allows  the  vessel  to  leave  Liverpool,  he  wiU 
incar  a  heavy  responsibility,  a  responsibility  of  which  the  board  of  customs,  under 
^bose  directions  he  appears  to  be  acting,  must  take  their  share.  It  appears  difficult 
to  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act,  which,  if 
Bot  enforced  on  this  occasion,  is  little  better  than  a  dead-letter.  It  weU  deserves  oon- 
atderation  whether,  if  the  vessel  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  have  serioos  grounds  of  remonstrance.''  ^  ^ 

The  additional  affidavits  were  on  the  same  day  presented  by  Mr. 
Sqoarey,  with  theopinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  to  the  commissioners  p^e^eaud  with 
of  tlie  customSf  with  a  letter  in  which  he  said :  tSJTji?**? '  '"**^ 

I  learned  this  morning  from  Hr.  O'Dowd  that  instructions  were  forwarded  yesterday 
to  the  collector  at  Liverpool  not  to  ezeroise  the  powers  of  the  act  in  this  instanoe.  it 
Iwog  considered  that  tne  facts  disclosed  in  the  affidavits  made  before  him  were  not 
wfllcient  to  justify  the  collector  in  seizing  the  vessel.  On  behalf  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States,  I  now  respecifnUy  request  that  this  matter,  which  I  need  not 
point  oat  to  you  involves  consequences  of  the  gravest  possible  description,  may  be 
conndeted  by  the  board  of  customs  on  the  further  evidence  now  adduced.  The  gun- 
boat now  lies  in  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  ready  for  Sea  in  all  respects,  with  a  crew  of 
fifty  men  on  board ;  she  may  sail  at  anv  time,  and  I  trust  that  the  urgency  of  the  case 
▼i^  ezcose  tiie  coarse  I  have  adopted  of  sending  these  p2^[>ecB  direct  to  the  board, 
isitead  of  transmitting  them  tluoogh  the  ooUeetorat  Liverpool,  and  the  request  wiiioh. 
I  sow  ventore  to  make,  that  the  matter  may  receive  immediate  attention.'' 

Tht  Board  on  the  same  day  referred  all  the  papers  to  their  solicitor, 
wbose  assistant  reported  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the  Aeti«.  or  th. 
views  of  Mr.  Collier,  but  "  adverting  to  the  high  character  '•••^ 

*  British  Case,  p.  91.  'Ibid.  P' 
« Ibid.                                                                                                                    *  Ibid. 

*  Dudley  to  Seward,  British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  245 ;  Squarey  to  Gardner,  Ibid.,  p.  194. 

*  British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  196;  British  Case,  p.  93. 
^British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  194. 
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which  he  bears  in  his  profession,  I  submit  that  the  Board  might  act  jn- 
dicionsly  in  recommending  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Grown."  ^  On  the  same  day  (the  23d)  the  pa- 
pers were  sent  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Law-Officers,  with  a  reqnest 
for  an  opinion  at  their  earliest  convenience.'  On  that  day  also  Mr. 
Sqnarey  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  and,  ascertaining  that  the  papers 
had  been  sent  to  the  Law-Officers,  but  that  an  opinion  had  not  up  to  that 
time  been  received,  obtained  from  the  Under  Secretary,  upon  his  ^^  repre- 
sentation of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case,"  a  promise  that  the  opin- 
ion should  be  sent  for  at  once.^ 

On  the  24:th  Mr.  Adams  also  transmitted  to  Earl  Bassell  copies  of  the 

Fufthe    vid^     same  additional  affidavits  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oollier.  * 

nubJIlSj;  by"^*"!?*  Mr.  Collier  was  also  retained  by  the  Consul  to  institute  pro- 

'*'**™  ceedings  for  condemnation  in  case  the  seizure  was  made. ' 

On  the  25th  another  affidavit  was  presented  by  Mr.  Squarey  to  the 
customs  authorities,  from  whom  it  found  its  way  on  the  26th  through 
the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Law-Officers,  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
customs  being  still  adverse  to  the  detention.  ^  On  the  26th  also,  Mr. 
Squarey  again  called  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  the  customs  to 
the  matter,  and  said  he  ^<  had  hoped  that,  ere  this,  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  might  have  been  made 
known  particularly,  as  every  day  affords  opportunities  for  the  vessel  in 
question  to  take  her  departure."  To  this  the  secretary  replied  that,  "  in 
the  absence  of  instructions  from  their  lordships,  the  board  are  unable 
to  give  any  directions  in  regard  to  the  gun-boat  in  question." '' 

Thus,  on  the  26th,  ended  the  labors  performed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States.  The  Consul,  in  making  his  report  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  his  Government,  after  detailing  what  had  been  done  by  him  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  said,  <^  I  have  done  about  all 
that  I  can  do  to  stop  this  vessel ;  much  more,  I  think,  than  this  Govern- 
ment ought  to  require  any  friendly  government  to  do.  My  counsel  say 
1  can  do  no  more."  ®  The  United  States  confidently  believe  the  Arbi- 
trators will  concur  in  this  opinion  of  the  Consul. 

The  entire  proof  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown 
on  the  26th.  Substantially  it  was  all  there  on  the  23d.  The  affidavit  of 
Sedden,  presented  after  that  date,  simply  confirmed  the  already  existing 
proof.  That  it  was  sufficient  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  the  Law-Offioers 
of  the  Crown,  given  as  soon  as  it  was  examined.  Even  the  first  letter 
of  the  Consul,  written  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  considered  by  the  Law- 
Officers  on  the  30th,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  ^'  grounds  of  reasonable 
suspicion"  existed  at  that  time  and  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  truth. 
After  that  followed  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  July,  with  its  more  particu- 
lar statement  of  details ;  then  the  affidavits  of  the  2Ist ;  then  the  affi- 
davits of  the  23d,  and  the  pointed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  counsel ; 
then  the  affidavit  of  the  24th ;  and  at  all  times  cautions  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  against  delay  and  representations  of  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case.  The  vessel  was  in  the  dock.  From  the  commence- 
ment, the  builders  were  not  disposed  to  reply  to  any  question  with  refer- 
ence to  her  destination  after  she  left  Liverpool.    As  early  as  the  2l8t  of 

1  Brit.  Case,  p.  94.  »  Brit  Case,  p.  94. 

« Ibid.  » Brit  Case,  95. 

'  Brit  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  248.  "^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  405. 

*  Brit  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  246.  •Brit  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  246. 
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Jalj  it  was  known  to  the  collector  she  had  her  coal  on  board,  and  might 
leare  any  hour  she  pleased.^ 

On  the  23d  the  commissioners  of  customs  were  advised  ^<  that  she 
was  ready  for  sea  in  all  respects,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  men  on  board ; 
8he  may  sail  at  any  time."*  On  the  28th  she  was  moved  from  the  dock 
into  the  river ;  the  men  had  taken  their  clothes  and  beds  on  board,  and 
received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  any  moment.  She 
had  no  register  or  clearance,  but  the  collector  said  that  was  not  neces- 
sary and  that  she  conld  go  anywhere  without.^  She  remained  at  anchor 
in  the  river  until  11  or  12  o'clock  of  the  29th  and  ^<  was  seen  from  the 
shore  by  thousands  of  persons."^  The  customs  officers  were  on  board 
when  she  started,  and  only  left  her  when  the  tug  left.' 

During  all  this  time  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  under  its  promise 
to  Mr.  Adams,  made  as  early  as  the  4th  of  July,  that  ^'  the    HerM«je^ty<.i«T. 
officers  at  Liverpool  will  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  vessel,  K^^iatSTn  thJ 
and  that  any  further  information  that  may  be  obtained  con-  ^""•'■ 
oeming  her  will  be  forthwith  reported."® 

After  the  vessel  had  sailed,  but  not  before,  the  Law-Officers  announced 
their  opinion  that,  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  she  should  be  detained.''  At  what  hour  in  think 'thl^V^'TTi 
the  day  this  opmion  was  actually  given  does  not  appear,  but 
it  was  agreed  upon  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  same  day  that  the 
papers  were  considered.  ^  It  was  said  by  Earl  Eussell  to  Mr.  Adams  at 
a  conference  on  the  31st  of  July  that  a  ^^  delay  in  determining  upon  it 
[the  decision]  had  most  unexpectedly  been  caused  by  the  mneMo/ sir  John 
sudden  development  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen's  advocate,  "*"^''* 
Sir  John  D.  Harding,  totally  incapacitating  him  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  This  had  made  it  necessary  to  call  in  other  parties,  whose 
opinion  had  been  at  last  given  for  the  detention  of  the  gunboat."^  And 
in  the  British  Case  it  is  said :  '^  One  of  Her  Majesty's  ordinary  legal 
advisers,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  now  deceased,  was  at  that  time  seriously 
ill  of  a  malady  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  this  was  mentioned 
at  the  time  (on  the  31st  July,  1862)  by  Lord  Eassell  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  a 
circumstance  which  had  occasioned  some  delay." ^® 

The  United  States  find  among  the  documents  and  evidence  furnished 
by  Her  Majesty's  Governmentfor  the  information  of  the  Arbitrators  eight 
opinions,  given  by  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown  previous  to  the  29th  of 
July,  Of  these,  all  before  that  which  was  given  on  the  30th  June,  upon 
the  representation  of  Mr.  Adams  under  date  of  the  23d,  were  signed  by 
Sir  John  D.  Harding,  the  Queen's  advocate.  Sir  William  Atherton,  the 
Attomey-Oeneral,  and  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  the  Solicitor-General,  or  by 
th  e  Attorney-General  alone.  That  of  the  30th  of  June  was  signed  by  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General.  From  this  circumstance  the 
United  States  infer  that  the  Queen's  Advocate  was  unable  to  attend  to 
his  duties  as  early  as  that  Mate,  (the  30th  June,)  and  that  then  the 
opinion  of  the  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  the  legal  advisers 
of  Her  Majesty  was  considered  sufficient;  and  they  also  infer  that  it 

'  Edwards  to  Commrs.  of  CustomB,  Brit.  App.,  yol.  i,  p.  188. 

*  Sqnarey  to  Gardner,  Brit.  App.,  yol.  i,  p.  1^4. 
'Dadley  to  Adams,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  76. 

^Hr.  Laird  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Am.  App.,  yol.  y,  p.  694. 

*  Ibid.,  Am.  App.,  yol.  iy,  p.  528 ;  Hansard,  yol.  dxx,  p.  90. 

*  Brit.  Case,  p.  84.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

*  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  Aug.  4, 1871,  Am.  Case,  p.  373. 

*  Adams  to  Seward,  Brit.  App.,  yol.  i,  249.  '^Page  118. 
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was  not  necessary  on  the  23d  of  July  to  call  in  new  parties,  bat  only  to 
call  upon  the  old.  The  opinions  previous  to  Jane  30th  will  be  found  in 
British  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  pages  2, 16,  32,  98,  100, 138  -,  that  of  the  30th 
June,  in  vol.  i,  page  181. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  solicitor  of  the  Consul  wrote  the  secretary  of 
the  commissioners  of  customs  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
vessel  would  sail  on  the  29th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  tele- 
graphed him  she  had  gone.  The  letter  reached  the  secretary  before  the 
telegram.^ 

When  this  information  was  received,  therefore,  by  the  commissioners 
vaeapeoftheAu.  of  customs,  the  vcsscl  could  not  have  been  far  from  Liver- 
bim«.  pool,  perhaps  not  yet  out  of  sight  of  some  of  ^'  the  thousands 

of  persons"  who  "  from  the  shore  "  had  seen  her  "  anchored  in  the  river." 
Yet  no  order  was  given  for  her  pursuit.  In  another  case  it  mighty  but 
in  the  present  the  United  States  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  not,  surprise 
the  Arbitrators  to  learn  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown 
advising  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  delivered  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
the  29th,  was  not  made  known  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  ^^  until 
4  p.  m.  on  the  3l8t  of  July,  or  two  days  after  the  Alabama  had  left  the 
Mersey,  and  twelve  hours  after  she  had  finally  sailed  from  Moelfra 
Boads."  ^ 

She  was  accompanied  as  she  left  Liverpool  by  the  tug  Hercules,  which 
^'  kept  in  sight  of  her  until  she  lay  to,  about  a  mile  off  the  Bell  Buoy, 
and  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  Canning  Dock."  The  tug  returned 
to  Liverpool  about  7  p.  m.  of  the  29th,  bringing  back  from  the  '^  new 
gun-boat "  ''  some  of  Mr.  Laird's  workmen  and  riggers.*'  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  Consul  called  in  person  upon  the  ool- 
i»«ad«    of  th«  ^^^^  *^^  informed  him  that  the  tug  was  then  in  port,  hav- 
Ml!««a4rir^(Z  ing  returned  from  the  Alabama  the  evening  previous ;  that 
"^  she  reported  the  Alabama  cruising  off  Port  Lynas,  and  tiiat 

she  (the  tug)  was  then  taking  on  board  men  and  equipments  to  ^^  convey 
down  to  the  gun-boat."  ^ 

The  collector  sent  the  surveyor  to  the  tug  and  he  reported  that  he 
found  a  considerable  number  of  persons  on  deck,  ^^  some  of  whom  admit- 
ted to  me  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  crew  and  were  going  to  join 
the  gun-boat."  He  also  informed  the  collector  that  it  was  said  she  had 
cruised  off  Port  Lynas  the  night  before. '     * 

After  this  the  Hercules  l^ft  Liverpool  and  went  to  the  Alabama,  find- 
ing her  at  Beaumaris  Bay  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th, 
She  remained  with  her  until  about  midnight  and  then  returned  to  Liver- 
podl."* 

The  tug  was  not  followed.  Her  movements  were  not  watched.  ISo 
telegrams  were  sent  to  the  customs  officers  or  any  other  representative 
of  Her  Msyesty's  Oovernment  at  Port  Lynas,  Beaumaris,  or  any  other 
station  or  district  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  Alabama  was  known  to 
have  been.  She  arrived  near  Port  Lynas,  at  Moelfra  Beads,  at  7.38  in 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  remained  there  at  anchor  until  3  o^clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  31st.'' 

This  was  ascertained  by  the  collector  at  Beaumaris,  and  reported  by 
him  to  the  secretary  of  the  customs  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  reply  to  a 
telegram  addressed  to  him  on  the  1st.    Had  such  telegram  been  sent 

^Brit.  Case,  p.96.  •  Brit  Cam,  p.  97. 

*  Report  Commn.  CastomSi  Brit  App.,  yoI.  i,  p.  226.  *  Ibid. 

'  Brit  Case,  p.  97.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  9a 

*  Brit  Case,  p.  96 ;  Am.  App.,  vol.  yi,  p.  407. 
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on  the  30th,  when  the  Consul  infonned  the  collector  at  Liverpool  of  what 
had  been  learned  from  the  tng,  the  vessel  might  have  been  stopped.  At 
least  she  coold  not  have  commanlcated  with  the  tng.  This  is  apparent 
from  what  was  done  by  the  collector  at  Beaumaris  on  the  1st,  when  he 
did  receive  his  instructions.^ 

Nothing  was  done  until  the  31st  of  July,  when  there  was  suggested 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  propriety  of  sending  the  Governor  of  the 
Bahamas  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Grown  of  the 
29th  ;^  and  at  7.30  p.  m.  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  customs  officers  at 
Cork  to  seize  her  if  she  arrived  at  that  port.^ 

On  the  1st  of  August  similar  orders  were  sent  to  the  officers  at  Beau- 
maris and  Holyhead,  the  instructions  to  send  them  not  having  been 
given  the  evening  before  until  after  the  telegraph  offices  to  those  places^ 
had  been  closed. 

The  first  telegram  to  Cork  was  sent  more  than  thirty  hours  after  the 
collector  had  been  advised  by  the  surveyor  of  the  port,  who  had  obtained 
his  iuformation  from  the  master  of  the  tug,  that  the  Alabama  had  been 
the  night  before  cruising  ofi  Port  Lynas,  and  that  the  tug  was  about  to 
start  from  Liverpool  to  meet  her.  The  excuse  for  sending  to  Cork  was 
that  Mr.  Squarey  on  the  29th  had  advised  the  collector  he  had  reason 
to  believe  she  had  gone  to  Queenstown  ;*  but  mention  is  omitted  of  the 
fact  that  afterward  advice  had  been  received  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  Hercules,  on  the  30th,  she  was  at  some  point  nearer 
to  Liverpool,  at  which  she  was  to  receive  her  crew  and  supplies  from  the 
tug. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  United  States  believe  the  Arbitrators  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  Earl  Kussell  in  his  K«rfRuM*nthittk. 
opiniop,  as  subsequently  expressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  re-  t»»'«»»^«''<*»i- 
ported  by  himself  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  27th  of  March,  1863,  that  '^  the 
eases  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto  were  a  scandal,  and  in  some  degree 
a  reproach  to  our  laws."*  This  opinion  he  repeated  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  said : 

I  Bay  that  here  as  I  said  it  in  that  dispatch  ;  I  say  that,  having;  passed  such  a  law  in 
the  year  1819,  it  is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  that  one  of  the  belligerents  in  this  Ameri- 
can contest  has  been  enabled,  at  the  ortler  of  the  confederate  government,  to  fit  ont  a 
vessel  at  Liverpool  in  such  a  way  that  she  was  capable  of  being  made  a  vessel  of  war ; 
that,  after  K^ing  to  another  port  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  ship  a  portion  of  her 
cT«w,  she  proceeded  to  a  port  in  neutral  territory,  and  there  complete<l  her  crew  and 
equipment  as  a  vessel  of  war,  so  that  she  has  since  been  able  to  capture  and  destroy 
innocent  merchant^ vessels  belonging  to  the  other  belligerent.  Having  been  thus 
^nipped  by  an  evasion  of  the  law,  1  say  it  is  a  scandal  to  our  law  that  we  should  not 
he  able  to  prevent  such  belligerent  operations/ 

The  Arbitrators  will  also  readily  find  that  the  scandal  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  lau?y  but  of  its  execution. 

As  was  truly  said  by  Mr.  Gobden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  another 
occasion,  July  23, 1863,  in  reference  to  the  ironclads :  Mr.  cobd™- vi*w». 

I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  for  what  government  any  vessel  which 
it)  being  built  in  this  country  is  intended,  if  it  be  intend^  for  a  goverumeut  which  can 
legitimately  come  to  this  country  to  buy  a  vessel.^ 

And  the  same  distinguished  statesman,  on  the  same  occasion,  said,  and 
said  truly : 

I  perceive  a  fallacy  which  runs  through  Lord  RnsselPs  dispatches  and  the  solicitor- 

'  Brit.  Case,  p.  98.  a  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

'Brit  App.j  vol.  i,  p.  202.  *Bnt.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  203. 
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general's  speeches.  Thoy  constantly  confound  two  very  different  things,  namely,  the 
evidence  necessary  to  detain  a  vessel  and  the  evidence  necessary  to  convict  a  vessel. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  refuse  to  interfere  until  Mr.  Adams  has  brought  forward 
conclusive  evidence  on  oath  that  is  sufficient  to  convict.  *  *  *  The  departure  of  that 
privateer  [the  Alabama]  might  have  been  prevented.  That  vessel,  according  to  Lord 
Bussell's  dispatch,  left  the  port  of  Liverpool  without  a  clearance,  clandestinely  "  •  * 
but  the  government  might  nave  prevented  that.  They  had  grounds  for  suspicion  and 
might  have  said  to  the  collector  for  the  port :  '^  Before  this  vessel  leaves  or  has  her 
clearance  we  must  be  satisfied  on  these  points '"  and  t^^  prevent  her  leaving  without  a 
clearance,  they  might  have  put  custom-house  officers  on  board.  I  maintain  that  you 
have  power  to  do  that  under  your  customs  consolidation  act.^ 

That  act  provides  (section  13)  '^  that  the  commissioners  of  customs,  or 
the  collector  or  comptroller  of  any  port  under  their  direc- 
Renc«r  in  that'^'u  tlous,  mdj  statlou  officcrs  on  board  any  ship  while  within 
consisted.  ^^^  limits  of  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  f  and  (section 

145)  that  ^<  before  any  ship  shall  depart  in  ballast  from  the  United  King- 
dom for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  not  having  any  goods  on  board  except 
stores  from  the  warehouse  borne  upon  the  victualling  bill  of  such  ship, 
nor  any  goods  reported  inward  for  exportation  in  such  ship,  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  shall  clear  such  ship  in  ballast,  by  notifying  such, 
clearance  and  the  date  thereof  on  the  victualling  bill,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  master  of  such  ship  as  the  clearance  thereof,  and  the  master 
of  such  ship  shall  answer  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  such  questions 
touching  her  departure  and  destination  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him." 
And  again,  (section  146,)  ^^Any  officers  of  customs  may  go  on  board  any 
ship  after  clearance  outward  within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  and  may  demand 
the  ship's  clearance."^  It  is  true,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  forfeiture 
of  the  ship,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  there  was  no  penalty  imposed 
upon  a  master  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  but  when 
Her  Majesty's  Government  enacts  that  ^^  before  any  ship  shall  deparf  from 
the  United  Kingdom  certain  things  shall  have  been  done,  there  will  be 
found  somewhere,  the  United  States  believe,  some  power  by  which  she 
can  be  detained  until  such  things  are  done. 

Subsequently,  in  the  case  of  the  Laird  iron-clads,  the  law  as  it  stood 
when  the  Alabama  escaped,  was  used  and  made  effectual.  When  the 
Government  was  afterward  called  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  an- 
swer for  the  seizure  of  those  vessels,  and  inquired  of  as  to  the  authority 
by  which  it  was  made,  an  elaborate  and  conclusive  reply  was  given  by 
the  Attorney-General  in  a  speech  from  which  extracts  have  already  been 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Arbitrators.^ 

Now,  what  was  done  in  the  ease  of  the  iron-clads  ?  Earl  Eussell  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  "  move  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  theTreasury  to  desire  that  those  vessels  may  be  prevented  from  leav- 
ing the  port  of  Liverpool  until  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  given  aa  to  their 
destination;  or,  at  all  events,  until  the  inquiries  which  are  now  being 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  evidence  shall  have  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion."  * 

In  consequence  of  this  request,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  was 

1  Am.  App.,  voL  T.,  p.  693. 

s  Am.  App.  Counter  Case,  1158, 1165, 1166. 

sAnte,  pp.  78,68. 
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placed  on  the  watch,  and  the  vessels  did  not  leave  port.  Had  the  law 
been  executed  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the  Alabama,  the 
present  Tribunal  would  never  have  been  called  upon  to  consider  the  sub- 
jecl  now  under  discussion.  When  the  builders  appeared  not  disposed 
to  reply  to  any  question  with  reference  to  her  destination  after  leaving 
port,  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  destination 
was  an  illegal  one,  and  the  Lords  Oommissioners  of  the  Treasury  could 
and  should  have  been  moved  to  prevent  her  leaving  until  satisfactory 
evidence  was  given  that  it  was  lawful. 

Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Case  presented  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  the  fact,  that  while  the  attention  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Con- 
sal  had  long  been  given  to  the  vessel  and  she  was  launched  as  early  as 
the  15th  of  May,  no  representation  had  been  made  to  Earl  Bussell  in 
respect  to  her  until  the  23d  of  June,  and  this  is  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  second  reference  in  the  Counter 
Case. 

The  23d  of  June,  the  Arbitrators  will  notice,  was  more  than  one  month 
before  she  sailed;  sufficient  time  certainly  to  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  detain  her,  if  it  had  been  so  inclined,  upon  information  after 
that  time  obtained.  But  it  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  vessel  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  customs  officers,'  and  they  took  no  action, 
although  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  that  the  Oreto  had  been  per- 
mitted to  escape,  and  was  then  known  to  have  arrived  at  Nassau,  a  port 
entirely  inconsistent  with  an  innocent  destination.  In  fact,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  July,  the  day  before  the  Alabama  sailed,  and 
before  she  was  moved  out  of  the  dock  into  the  river^  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  one  of  the  public  prints  at  Liverpool,  contained  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  which  were  being  carried  on  against  the  Oreto  at 
^Jassau.* 

It  was  not  time  for  action  which  the  officers  of  the  Government  re- 
quired, but  inclination. 

Again,  it  is  said  she  was  not  overtaken  by  the  Tuscarora,  which  had 
been  brought  to  Southampton  by  Mr.  Adams  for  the  very  purpose  of 
intercepting  her ;  nor  by  any  other  of  the  vessels  of  war  of  the  United 
States  until  finally  destroyed  by  the  Kearsarge.  !No  better  answer  to 
this  can  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1864,  when  he  said,  that  "even  with 
our  cruisers  afloat  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pick  up  an  Alabama  ;"^  or  in 
those  of  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  same  debate : 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  than  to  find  a  ship  on  the 
ocean  aner  she  has  once  sot  out  of  sight.  Nelson  himself  passed  many  months  trying 
to  find  a  fleet  of  fiye  hundred  sail  going  from  France  to  Egypt.  You  may  find  a  vessel 
ma  harbor  jnst  as  Nelson  found  the  French  fleet  at  the  Nile;  but  even  if  you  should 
find  an  American  cruiser  in  a  harbor,  by  your  own  rules  you  must  allow  her  to  escape, 
because  you  say  she  must  have  a  start  of  twenty-four  hours.  ^ 

The  latter  gentleman  on  another  occasion,  July  23d,  1863,  also  said  : 

Xow,  when  still  the  great  bulk  of  our  commerce  is  carried  on  by  sailing-vessels,  two 
or  three  steamers,  built  especially  for  speed,  may  harass,  and,  in  fact,  may  render  val- 
a<^e88,  the  mercantile  marine  of  a  whole  nation.  I  have  heard  it  said,  "  O,  if  it  were 
our  case,  we  should  soon  catch  those  vessels.''  «  «  j  have  four  times  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  sailed  for  two  thousand  miles  without  seeing  a  strange  sail.  The  ocean 
is  a  very  wide  place.  You  cannot  foUow  a  vessel  when  it  nas  once  got  out  to  sea  with 
any  chance  of  catching  it.  Yon  have  no  stations  where  you  can  hear  of  it,  and  no  road 
^hich  you  can  follow  with  the  chance  of  catching  it.  ^ 

'  Brit.  Case,  p.  83.  *  Ibid.,  p.  593. 
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Especially  does  this  difficalty  exist  if  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
neutrality  are  not  strictly  enforced.  In  January,  1863,  Commodore 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
of  his  Government : 

The  fact  of  the  Florida  havins  bat  a  few  days'  ooal,  makes  me  anxioas  to  have  onr 
Teasels  off  the  Martinique,  which  is  the  only  island  they  can  hope  to  get  any  coal  or 
supplies  at,  the  English  islands  being  cut  off  under  the  roles  of  Her  Majesty  for  some 
sixty  days  jret,  which  precludes  the  possibility,  unless  by  some  ohicanerj  or  fraud,  the 
hope  of  their  getting  coal  and  comfort  there ;  therefore  the  island  of  Martinique  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  to  which  they  will  attempt  to  resort.* 

The  Florida  did  get  coal  at  Barbados,  an  English  island,  and  the  plans 
of  Commodore  Wilkes  failed. 

The  Alabama  having  escaped,  the  British  steamship  Bahama  cleared 
Annatii».t  from  ou  thc  13th  of  August  fpom  Livcrpool  for  Nassau  with  her 
tbeBaham..  armamcut,  shipped  by  Pawcett,  Preston  &  Co.*    The  Baha- 

ma also  had  on  board  Captain  Baphael  Semmes,  who  afterward  com- 
manded the  Alabama,  and  some  officers  and  seamen,  as  passengers.^ 
The  English  bark  Agrippina  also  cleared  from  London  iix  August  for 
Demerara  with  a  cargo  of  coal  and  munitions  of  war.* 

At  Angra  Bay,  in  the  Azores,  which  "  had  been  used  and  abused  by 
corsairs  and  pirates  during  centuries,"*  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  August, 
this  armament,  coal,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  these  officers  and  sea- 
men, were  transferred,  under  the  British  flag,  from  these  vessels  to  the 
Alabama.  On  the  24th,  Captain  Semmes,  with  his  officers,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Alabama  and  mustered  the  crew,  eighty-four  in  number  and 
mostly  British  subjects.^  The  English  ensign  was  hauled  down  and  the 
flag  of  the  insurgents  hoisted.''  Thus  armed,  manned,  and  equipped,  the 
Alabama  sailed  from  the  Azores  as  a  cruiser  of  the  insurgents. 

On  the  18th  of  November  she  arrived  at  Martinique,  and  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Fort  de  France.®  She  went  there  to  coal,  ar- 
AtMarti*iiia«.  raugemeuts  having  been  made  to  meet  the  bark  Agrippina, 
(the  same  that  had  taken  partof  her  outdt  to  Angra,)  which  had  arrived 
about  one  week  previous  with  a  cargo  of  coal  from  an  English  port.^  On 
the  6th  of  September  Mr.  Adams  had  forwarded  to  Earl  Russell  a  let- 
ter from  the  consul  at  Liverpool,  stating  tbat  the  Agrippina  was  to 
carry  out  another  cargo  of  coal  to  the  Alabama.  On  the  2.jth  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  informed  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasurv 
that  they  had  no  power  to  interfere.'** 

The  Agrippina  left  port  upou  the  order  of  Captain  Semmes  to  get 
under  way  forthwith  and  proceed  to  a  new  place  of  rendezvous,  as  *'  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  think  of  coaling  in  Martinique  under  the  cir- 
cumstances."^* Martinique  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French 
Government  and  not  under  that  of  Her  Majesty. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  Alabama  herself  left  port,  the  United 
States  steamer  San  Jacinto  having  appeared  in  the  offing."  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  20th  she  joined  the  Agrippina,  and  the  two  ran  together 
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to  their  concert-ed  anchorage  in  Blauqiiilla,  "  one  of  those  little  coral 
islands  that  skirt  the  South  American  coast,  not  yet  fully  adapted  to 
the  habitation  of  nian."^ 

They  remained  there  five  days,  the  Alabama  coaling  and  making 
other  necessary  preparations  for  sea,  when  the  coal-ship,  which  had 
still  another  supply  of  coal  on  board,  was  dispatched  to  another  rendez- 
vous, the  Areas,  little  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.*  This  new  rendezvous  was  reached  by  both  vessels  on  the 
23d  of  December.^  The  Alabama  remained  at  the  Areas  a  week,  coal- 
ing, repairing,  and  refitting.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Agrippina 
was  put  under  sailing  orders  for  Liverpool  to  report  to  Captain  Bullock 
for  another  cargo  of  coal,  to  be  delivered  at  Fernando  de  Xorouha, 
another  rendezvous  agreed  upon.* 

On  the  11th  of  January  Captain  Semmes  engaged  and  sunk  the  United 
States  gnn-boat  Hatteras  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Gal-    Destroy  ih*  Hat- 
veston,  Texas,  one  of  the  ports  of  the  insurgents.     In  the  ^"''*- 
engagement  the  Alabama  received  "  six  large  shot-holes  at  the  water- 
line."* 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  she  arrived  at  Port  Poyal,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, "  to  repair  damages  sustained  in  the  action,''  and  ary 'so'THsS^viVi?, 
to  land  prisoners.^    The  distance  from  the  plaee  of  the  en-  "'*'*'**^*  »'"'''""* 
gagement  to  Jamaica  was  about  fifteen  hundred  miles.      On  arriving 
Captain  Semmes  applied  to  the  naval  officer  in  command  at  the  station 
for  permission  to  land  his  prisoners,  repair  damages,  and  to  receive  coal 
and  supplies,  stating  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  damages  "  should 
be  repaired  before  he  could  proceed  to  sea  with  safety."^    This  was  the 
first  British  port  the  vessel  had  visited  after  her  escape  from  Liverpool. 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  recollected  by  the  Arbitrators  that  on  the 
3l8t  of  July,  after  her  escape,  Earl  Russell  suggested  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle "  the  propriety  of  a  copy  of  the  inclosed  report  (that  of  the  Law-Offi- 
cers,  of  the  29th  of  July)  being  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas."^ 
On  the  16th  of  September,  after  the  receipt  at  London  of  information 
of  the  release  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau,  the  Law-Officers  were  inquired  of 
whether  it  would  be  '*  necessary  to  modify  the  instructions  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas"  for  the  detention  of  the  Alabama,^  and  on  the 
23th  they  replied  that  they  were  of  "  the  opinion  that  if  the  vessel  290 
should  put  into  Nassau,  she  orught  to  be  there  seized  and  proceeded 
against,  provided  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
when  at  Nassau  tending  to  rebut  the  inference  which  the  law-officers 
drew  from  the  facts  laid  before  them  with  respect  to  the  vessel  when 
she  lay  at  Birkenhead."  ^^ 

This  was  after  it  was  known  that  the  Alabama  had  been  armed  and 
equipped  and  had  started  on  her  cruise,  as  that  fact  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Eussell  on  the  4th  of  September.^^ 

After  the  necessary  correspondence  between  the  naval  officer  at 
Jamaica  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island,  the  permission  to 
repair  asked  for  by  Captain  Semmes  on  his  arrival  was  granted."  This 
was  reported  to  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  and  on  the  14th  of 
February  Earl  iiussell  informed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that,  in^his 
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opinion,  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  should  be  approved,  but  he 
trusted  ^'  the  Alabama  has  been  warned  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary repairs  are  finished."  * 

When  the  Alabama  arrived  at  Jamaica,  although  she  had  on  board 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Hatteras  as  prisoners,  four  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Challenger,  four  of  the  Cygnet,  and  one  of  the  Grey- 
hound, went  on  board  of  her  upon  visits  of  courtesy,^  and  the  band  played 
the  tune  called  Dixie's  Land  as  a  compliment  to  her,  <<  because  it  is  the 
ordinary  usage  and  custom  among  the  navies  of  civilized  nations  to  play 
complimentary  tunes  to  each  other  on  such  occasions.''^  It  may  have 
been  done  by  the  junior  officers,  "  entirely  from  thoughtlessness,"  and  that 
the  "  inconsiderate  young  man  who  ordered  Dixies  Land  to  be  played'' 
was  "  severely  reprimanded  ;"  yet  it  was  done,  and  the  most  cordial  re- 
lations were  at  once  established  between  the  officers  of  all  these  ships 
(the  English  squadron)  and  those  of  the  Alabama/- ^ 

*'  The  fractures  made  by  six  large  shot  or  shell  near  the  water-line    • 

♦  required  extensive  repairs,  which  could  not  be  completed  by  the 
unskillful  workmen  hired  here  before  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th, 
and  the  Alabama  sailed  at  8.30  of  the  same  evening."  She  ''  was  treated 

*  *  exactly  as  I  [the  naval  commander  at  the  station]  shall  act 
toward  any  United^  States  man-of-war  that  may  hereafter  call  here."^ 
Why  she  did  not  remain  longer  may  be  inferred  from  what  Captain 
Semmes  said  to  the  Vice- Admiral  on  his  arrival,  which  was,  ^^  K  I  re- 
main here  an  hour  more  than  can  be  avoided  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  find- 
ing a  squadron  of  my  enemies  outside,  for  no  doubt  they  will  be  in  pur- 
suit of  me  immediately."  ® 

She  arrived  at  tlie  harbor  of  Rata  Island  near  the  island  of  Fernando 
de  Noronha,^  in  the  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  on  the  4th  of  April,  expecting  there  to  meet  the 
Agrippina  with  coal.  That  vessel  did  not  arrive  and  Captain  Semmes 
supplied  himself  from  one  of  his  prizes  taken  on  the  day  before  he  en- 
tered the  i)ort.^ 

While  at  these  islands  waiting  for  his  coal,  Captain  Semmes  cruised 
in  the  neighborhood  and  captured  two  vessels  near  the  shore,  and,  as 
was  claimed,  within  the  territorial  waters.  He  was  entertained  by  the 
governor  and  provided  with  horses  to  go  about  the  island.  The  Gov- 
ernor returned  his  official  visit  in  uniform.  Upon  this  becoming  known 
to  the  president  of  Pernambuco,  he  ^^  dispatched  an  officer  in  the  Bra- 
zilian steam-vessel  Mamanguape  to  inquire  into  these  statementSi  to  re- 
quire Captain  Semmes  to  leave  the  island  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  supersede  the  Governor  if  what  had  been  asserted  should  prove  to  be 
true."^ 

The  inquiry  was  made,  the  Governor  dismissed,  and  the  Alabama  or- 
dered to  leave  the  islands.^^ 

This  action  of  the  President  of  the  Province  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Msyesty  the  Emperor.^^ 

On  the  11th  day  of  May,  the  Alabama  arrived  at  Bahia.    The  bark 

At  Bahk.  Castor  was  also  there  with  coal,  but  the  Government, "  taking 

into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  suspecting  that  the 
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bark  had  gone  direct  to  that  port  by  preconcerted  agreement,  refused 
permission  decisively  to  the  commander  of  the  Alabama,  who  had  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  receive  the  coal  from  on  board  the  bark."  ^ 

She  arrived  at  Bahia  after  the  proceedings  were  commenced  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  imputed  to  her  at  Fernando  de  Iforonha,  i,  ^^^w^a  fro,„ 
bat  before  their  conclusion.  Upon  their  conclusion  an  order  f^iZ  ^''L^r^ 
was  made  that  "the  Alabama  shall  no  more  be  admitted  '^wtyof  "'"'^ 
in  aoy  port  of  the  empire.  She  would  have  suffered  the  same  exclusion 
from  Bahia  if  she  had  not  presented  herself  at  that  port  even  before 
proof  of  her  culpability  could  be  obtained,  and  before  the  Imperial  6ov- 
emment,  surprised  by  such  audacity,  could  have  been  enabled  to  take 
measures  concerning  the  penalty  which  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied."* 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  Alabama  appeared  in  Saldanha  Bay,  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  thus  came  once  more  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment.^  On  the  1st  of  August,  ^t  cape  Town. 
Captain  Semmes  availed  himself  of  "  an  opportunity  offered^by  the 
coasting  schooner  Atlas  to  communicate  with  the  Cape,"  and  informed 
the  Governor  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  bay  "  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
6ome  necessary  repairs."^  On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States  also  informed ^the  Governor  of  the  presence  of  the  Ala- 
bama in  the  bay,  and  asked  that  she  ^^  should  be  at  once  seized  s^nd  sent  to 
Eugland,  from  whence  she  clandestinely  escaped."  ^  The  Governor  caused 
a  reply  to  be  sent  on  the  next  day  to  the  effect  that  he  ^'  has  no  instruc- 
tioDS,  neither  has  he  any  authority,  to  seize  or  detain  that  vessel."^ 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (the  5 th)  she  appeared  oft 
Cape  Town,  and,  at  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay,  within  sight  of  the  town 
and  hundreds  of  persons,  captured  the  American  bark  Sea  Bride.^ 

This  was  made  known  to  the  Governor  at  once  by  the  United  States 
consul,  who  claimed  that  the  capture  was  "clearly  within  British  waters."^ 
The  Governor  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  the  captain  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  also  of  the  port-captain  and  other  persons,  and  satisfied  him- 
se\{  that  ^Hhe  vessels  were  not  less  than  four  miles  distant  from  land."^ 
It  was  not  denied,  however,  that  this  was  in  full  sight  from  the  town.  In- 
deed, thai;  was  shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  statements  of  all  who  were 
inquired  of  by  the  Governor.*® 

After  this  capture  on  the  5th,  the  Alabama  came  into  Table  Bay,  and 
Captain  Semmes  at  once  announced  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  come  in 
for  "  supplies  and  repairs,"  and  asked  leave  to  "  land  prisoners."  On 
being  inquired  of  by  the  Governor  as  to  the  ^'  nature  and  extent  of  sup- 
plies and  repairs  "  required,  he  replied :  ''  I  shall  need  some  provisions 
for  my  crew  j  ♦  ♦  •  and  as  for  repairs,  my  boilers  need  some 
iron  work  to  be  done,  and  my  bends  require  calking,  being  quite  open. 
I  propose  to  take  on  board  the  necessary  materials  here,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  dispatch  to  Simon's  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
repairs."  " 

The  vessel  remained  at  Table  Bay  three  days  and  then  went  to 
Simon's  Bay,  also  in   Her    Majesty's   dominions,  to  calk 
and  refit,  arriving  there  on  the  9th.    On  the  way  over  Cap-      At8.nion»Bi.y. 

tain  Semmes  chased  and  captured  another  American  vessel,  but,  ^^on 
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my  pointing  out  to  him,"  says  Rear- Admiral  Walker,  *^  that  he  had 
done  so  in  neutral  waters,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  quit«  unintentional, 
and,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  he  did  not  observe  that  he  had  got 
within  three  miles  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Cape  Hanglip,  but  on  discovering  it,  he  did  not  detain  the 
vessel."    This  explanation  was  considered  sufficient.^ 

After  the  capture  of  the  Sea  Bride,  she  w^as  brought  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  shore.^  Upon  the  representation  of  this  fact  by  the 
Consul  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governor,  he  immediately  replied  that 
he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  takingsteps  to  remove  the  prize  crew,^  upon 
the  ground,  as  he  afterward  said,  that  the  vessel  was  brought  in  through 
"  inadvertence."  * 

After  his  arrival  at  Capo  Town  on  the  5th,  Captain  Semmes  "  men- 
tioned to  the  Governor  "  that  he  left  outside  one  of  his  prizes 
I>reviously  taken,  the  Tuscaloosa,  which  he  had  equipped 
and  fitted  as  a  tender,  and  had  ordered  to  meet  him  in  Simon's  Ba^',  as 
she  also  stood  in  need  of  sui>plies." ' 

On  the  8th  this  vessel  arrived  at  Simon's  Bav.  She  was  '*  a  bark  of 
five  hundred  tons,  with  two  small  rifled  twelve-pounder  guns  and  ten 
men,  and  was  captured  by  the  Alabama  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  cargo  of  wool  still  on  board."  ^  She  had  never  been 
condemned  by  a  prize  court,  but  had  been  commissioned  by  Captain 
Semmes  on  the  high  seas  as  a  tender  to  his  ship,  one  of  his  lieutenants 
having  been  placed  in  command."  The  Attorney-General  of  the  Colony 
was  of  the  opinion  that  "  if  the  vessel  received  two  guns  from  the  Ala- 
bama, or  other  Confederate  vessel  of  war,  or  if  the  person  in  commaud 
of  her  has  a  commission  of  war,  or  if  she  be  commanded  by  an  officer 
of  the  Confederate  Navy,  in  any  of  these  cases  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  to  justify  her  being  held  to  l>e  a  ship  of 
war."    And  she  was  admitted  into  the  harbor  as  such.^ 

The  Tuscaloosa  remained  at  Simon's  Bay  until  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  and  the  Alabama  until  noon  of  the  15th.^  The  Tuscaloosa  went 
to  Saldanha  Bay,  where  she  found  the  Sea  Bride,  driven  there,  as  teas 
saidj  by  stress  of  weather.  Both  vessels  remained  two  days,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Angra  Tequena  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  were 
afterward  joined  by  the  Alabama.  On  leaving  the  bay  they  were  com- 
municated with  by  a  steamer.  The  Sea  Bride  and  her  cargo  were  sold 
at  Angra  Pequena  to  an  English  subject  who  resided  at  Cape  Town. 
The  Tuscaloosa  also  landed  there  her  cargo  of  wool.^° 

The  Tuscaloosa  and  Sea  Bride  were  ordered  to  Angra  Pequena  by 
Captain  Semmes.  "  The  object  of  sending  the  Tuscaloosa  there  was  to 
^et  wool  taken  out  of  her  and  replaced  by  ballast.  *  ♦  •  Captain 
Semmes  had  iireviously  had  an  offer  for  the  Sea  Bride,  which  lie  re- 
solved to  accept.  •  »  »  A  day  was  fixed  for  both  the  TuscaloOvSa 
and  ^ea  Bride  to  be  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Angra  Pequena.  Upon 
that  day  Captain  Semmes  took  in  the  Alabama,  met  the  parties  who 
had  made  him  the  offer  for  the  Sea  Bride,  and  completed  the  sale  of 
her.  •  »  •  The  wool  was  taken  out  of  the  Tuscaloosa  and  landed, 
and  is  now  (September  ID)  on  its  way  to  market."  ^^ 
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The  account  of  the  trausaction,  as  given  b}'  Captain  Bemmes  himself, 
is  as  follows  : 

The  Tnscaloosa  went  to  sea  at  daylight  on  the  14tli,  and  we  followed  her  in  the 
Alabama  the  next  day.  The  former  wius  to  proceed  to  Saldanha  Bay,  and  thence  take 
tbe  Sea  Bride  with  her  to  one  of  the  uninhabited  harbors,  Bome  distance  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  Alabama  was  to  follow  her  thither  after  a  cruise  of  a  few  days  off  the 
Cape.  At  len^h,  when  I  supposed  the  Tuscaloosa  and  the  Sea  Bride  had  reached  their 
destination,  I  filled  away  and  followed  tiiem.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August 
wtj  sighted  the  land,  after  having  been  delayed  by  a  dense  fog  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  ran  into  the  bay  of  Angra  Pequena  and  anchored. 
This  was  our  point  of  rendezvous.  I  found  the  Tuscaloosa  and  the  Sea  Bride  both  at 
aDchor.  I  had  at  last  found  a  port  into  which  I  could  take  a  prize.  I  was  now,  in 
khort,  among  the  Hottentots,  no  civilized  nation  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  waters 
in  which  I  was  anchored.  When  at  Capo  Town  an  English  merchant  had  visited  mo, 
and  made  overtnres  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sea  Bride  and  her  cargo.  He  was  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  non-condemnation  by  a  prize-court,  and  I  could  pnt  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  prize,  he  said,  at  some  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Africa  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  civilized  power.  I  made  the  sale  to  him.  He  was  to  repair  to  the  given  ren- 
dezvous in  bis  own  vessel,  and  I  found  him  here,  according  to  his  agreement,  with  the 
stipalated  price — about  one-third  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo— in  good  English 
sovereigns,  which,  upon  being  counted,  were  turned  over  to  the  paymaster  for  the 
military  chest.  The  purchaser  was  then  put  in  'possession  of  the  prize.  I  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  other  parties  for  the  sale  of  the  wool  still  remaining  on  board  the 
Tuscaloosa.  This  wool  was  to  be  landed  at  Angra  Pequena  also,  the  purchaser  agree- 
m^  to  ship  it  U>  Europe,  and  credit  the  Confederate  States  with  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ceetls.* 

On  the  16th  of  September  the  Alabama  again  arrived  at  Simou's  Baj'.^ 
Upon  his  arrival  Captain  Bemmes  immediately  waited  upon 
liear- Admiral  Walker  and  "frankly  explained"  to  him,  as  the 
Admiral  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  17th,  his 
proceedings  at  Angra  Pequena.^  On  the  19th  a  full  account,  as  given 
by  Captain  Semnies  to  a  reporter  on  the  18th,  was  published  in  the  Cape 
Town  Argus.* 

Captain  Semmes  returned  to  the  port  at  Simon's  Bay  "  for  coal,  some 
provisions,  and  to  repair  her  condensing  apparatus."^  He  would  not 
Lave  come  back  there,  "  but  his  condensiHg  apparatus  got  out  of 
order.^* 

The  Alabama  remained  in  port  until  3  p.  ra.  of  the  24th,  when,  having 
completed  her  repairs  and  taken  on  a  supply  of  coal,  she  sailed  for  the 
Indian  seas.  "  The  officers  of  the  station  were  as  courteous"  as  before, 
and  Captain  Semmes  renewed  his  "  very  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
AdmiraPs  family."*^ 

On  the  22d  of  December  she  arrived  at  Singapore,  also  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  was  supplied  with 
coal  and  provisions.  While  there,  some  of  the  crew  hav- 
ing deserted,  Captain  Semmes  "permitted  half  a  dozen  picked  fellows 
to  come  on  board,  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  we  should  get  out  into  the 
strait." « 

On  the  20th  of  March  the  Alabama  again  arrived  at  Simon's  Bay. 
Captain  Semmes  was  "  permitted  to  receive  a  supply  of  At  simon*-  B«y: 
coal,  and  complete  provisions,"  after  which  he  put  to  sea  on  coda  ami  prov«,oi»... 
the  25th.'  From  there  she  proceeded  to  Cherbourg  in  France,  at  which 
place  she  arrived  on  the  11th  of  June.  On  the  19th  she  left  that  port  to 
engage  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge,  and  was  sunk  ^^^^^  ...jb  th^ 
in  the  engagement,  many  of  her  officers  escaping  to  Great  KArn,^'ri!^,^ZJe  il 
Britain  in  an  English  yacht  which  came  out  from  Cherbourg  **^ 
to  witness  the  action.^^ 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  cruise  of  about  two  years,  the  Alabama 
received  all  her  repairs,  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Cherboarff, 
Britain  is  reM>otu.ib]e  (cxccpt  such  as  coulu  bc  madc  m  the  open  sea  or  at  anchor- 
ages found  in  uninhabited  islands,)  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  She  was  supplied  with  coal  from  Great  Britain  exclusively, 
except  once  when  it  was  taken  from  one  of  her  prizes  and  once  at  Bahia. 
This  last  would  not,  however,  have  been  allowed,  had  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  her  conduct  in  the  waters  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
been  known  at  the  time.  Having  made  <'  Kata  Island  the  base  of  her 
operations,  for  to  that  place  she  carried  prizes,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  make  others,  which  she  ordered  to  be  burnt,  after  having  kept 
them  there  some  days  at  the  anchorage  place  of  that  isLand,"  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  Brazil  "  ordered  that  the  said  steamer  be  no  more 
received  in  any  port  of  the  Empire."  ^ 

The  *'  toleration  "  of  such  abuses  was,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty, 
"  equivalent  to  permitting  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to  serve  as  bases  for 
operations  for  the  belligerents."^  Therefore,  this  first  "  disrespect  to 
the  sovereignty"  of  that  Empirfe  was  followed,  as  soon  as  discovered,  by 
a  peremptory  order  of  banishment. 

The  United  States  ask  the  Arbitrators  to  contrast  this  conduct  with 
that  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty. 

This  vessel  was  built  and  specially  adapted  to  warlike  use  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  sovereignty.  She  sailed 
from  a  port  in  that  sovereignty,  unarmed,  but  fitted  in  all  respects  to 
receive  her  armament;  she  escaped  after  her  detention  by  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  determined  upon ;  her  armament  was  constructed  in 
Great  Britain;  her  ammunition,  stores,  and  crew  were  all  provided 
there ;  these  were  shipped  by  the  insurgents  on  board  of  English  ves- 
sels in  English  ports,  transported  to  the  waters  of  another  Government, 
under  the  English  nag,  and  there  transferred.  After  her  cruise  com- 
menced, her  coal  was  supplied  from  Great  Britain  in  English  vessels 
dispatched  from  English  ports,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  places  of 
rendezvous  arranged  by  "preconcerted  agreement"  through  agents  of 
the  insurgents,  having  their  places  of  business,  and  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  their  government,  upon  English  soil. 

She  sailed  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  reach  an 
English  port  after  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  only  twenty-five  miles 
from  one  of  her  own  ports,  in  order  to  repair  damages  and  refit.  While 
cruising  along  the  coast,  going  from  one  port  to  another  in  British  juris- 
diction, within  cannon-shot  of  the  shore,  and  in  sight  of  the  town  in 
which  was  located  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  of  Her  Majesty, 
she  captured  an  innocent  merchantman  and  "  inadvertently  "  brought 
it  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty.  While  again  coas^ 
ing  between  other  ports  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  she  again  chased 
and  detained  another  merchantman,  but  upon  being  informed  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  that  this  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Her  Majesty  the  captain  again  put  in  a  plea  of  "  inadvertence"  and 
released  his  prize. 

She  brought  an  uncondemned  prize  into  a  port  of  Her  Majesty  under 
pretense  of  a  commission  as  a  tender;  her  ofiicers  there  made  contracts 
«  for  the  sale  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  the  prize  cargo  of  this  so-called 
tender,  and  of  the  prize  vessel  and  cargo  taken  within  sight  of  the  land ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  made  in  port,  proceeded  to  an 
unfrequented  island,  and  comx)leted  the  sale  of  the  uncondemned  prizes 
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bj delivery  and  receipt  of  the  purchase-money;  and  afterward,  in  an 
English  port,  her  captain  **  permitted  ^  a  few  picked  fellows  to  come  on 
board  for  "  shipment "  outside  of  the  jurisdiction. 

All  these  facts,  save  perhaps  the  last,  were  made  known  to  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  as  soon  as  they  occurred,  yet  no  "  disrespect  to  the 
sovereignty"  of  Her  Majesty  was  discovered;  such  practices  were 
"tolerated;"  the  vessel,  with  her  officers,  was  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  admitted  without  hesitation  to  the  hospitalities  of  all  British 
ports,  and  "  treated  exactly  as  any  United  States  man-of-war  would  have 
been."  In  short,  She  was  permitted  at  all  times  to  do,  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  what,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  was  "equivalent''  to  their  use  as  the  bases  of  belligerent  opera- 
tions. Daring  all  this  time  no  instructions  were  ever  issued  from  the 
home  Government  which  could,  in  any  manner  whatever,  embarrass  the 
operations  of  a  vessel  whose  Government  had  so  persistently  abused  and 
iasnlted  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty. 

As  to  the  vessel,  therefore,  the  United  States  believe  the  Arbitrators 
will  find  that  she  was  not  only  constructed  and  specially  adapted  to 
warlike  use  within  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction,  and  that  due  diligence 
waa  not  used  to  prevent  her  departure  therefrom,  but  that  after  her 
departure  she  was  permitted  to  use  the  ports  and  waters  of  Her  Majesty 
as  a  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  United  States. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  Tuscaloosa  was  commissioned  as  her  tender. 
Before  her  arrival  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  she  had  captured  and  released  upon  ransom- 
bond  one  vessel.  After  her  visit  and  supplies  there,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  she  captured  and  destroyed  one  more.  As  to  her.  Great 
Britain  permitted  her  ports  to  be  used  as  a  base  of  belligerent  operations. 
In  addition  to  this,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Alabama,  her  acts 
are  to  be  treated  as  the  acts  of  her  principal. 


VIII -THE  GEORGIA. 


This  vessel  was  built  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  a  few  miles  below 
•n.*-  G..oreia  at  Olasgow,  bj  William  Denny  and  Brothers.*  She  was 
Glasgow.  launched  on  the  10th  of  January,  1863,  and  was  then  called 

the  Virginia.  A  Miss  North,  daughter  of  Captain  North,  of  the  insur- 
gent States,  was  prominent  at  the  launch  and  gave  the  ship  her  name.^ 
All  this  was  reported  by  the  consul  at  Glasgow  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the 
16th  of  January.^  On  the  9th  of  October,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  communi- 
cated to  Earl  Russell  a  copy  of  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  insurgent 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  Captain  North,  which  fully  explained  the  posi- 
tion that  gentleman  occupied  toward  the  insurgents.* 

On  the  12th  of  February  an  article  in  the  form  of  a  communication 

appeared  in  the  London  Daily  News  addressed  to  Lord  Pal- 

cu^^Turx-^.n,?Lim.  merston,  then  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 

,K..e,oiih.Georrfuu  ^|jj^^  ^jj^  attcutiou  of  his  lordship  was  particularly  called 

to  the  f:reat  activity  in  the  ship-building  yards  for  the  construction  of  a 
fleet  of  war-steamers  alleged  to  be  for  the  "  Emperor  of  China.-^ 
Among  others,  mention  was  specially  made  of  the  two  "  iron-clada"  in 
the  yard  of  the  Messrs.  Laird,  and  also  of  a  steam  ram,  afterward  the 
Pampero,  (or  Canton,)  being  built  by  Thompson  Brothers,  at  Glasgow, 
where  they  were  subsequently,  when  they  were  approaching  completion, 
seized  and  detained  by  the  Government.  In  this  article  it  is  expressly 
stated  that,  "  the  term  'Chinese '  is  in  general  use  in  the  building-yards 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey,  to  designate  the  Confederates,  and  the 
*  Emperor  of  China'  has  no  other  signiiication,  in  this  connection,  than 
to  personify  Jefferson  Davis."  ^ 

The  Virginia  is  also  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  this  class  of  ves- 
sels, and  it  is  then  stated  that  "  the  Government,  indeed,  professes  a 
policy  of  non-interference;  but  such  a  profession  is  neutralized  by  the 
moral  support  which  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
lends  to  the  rebellion,  when,  in  his  place  in  Parliam  eut,  he  expresses  the 
view  that  the  'subjugation  of  the  South  by  the  North  would  be  a  great 
calamity.'  "  On  the  17th  of  Febriiary,  another  article  appeared  as  a 
communication  in  the  same  paper,  addressed  in  the  same  form,  in  which 
this  language  is  used :  "  It  is  simply  incredible  that  it  (the  Government) 
alone  is  not  cognizant  of  facts  notorious  in  commercial  circles,  and  the 
evidence  of  which  is  more  easily  accessible  to  its  agents  than  to  look- 
ers on."  ^ 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  were  anonymous  communications  in  a  news- 
paper, but  the  newspaper  was  one  of  a  large  circulation  and  important 
political  influence  in  London,  and  the  articles  professed  to  state  facts. 
One  of  these  facts  was  that  many  vessels  were  being  built  in  Great 
Britain,  intended  for  vessels  of  war ;  and  another,  that  it  was  pretended 
they  were  for  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  Oreto  and  the  Alabama  had,  before  that  time,  escaped  from  Eng- 


^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  423. 
*Am.  App.)  vol.  vi,  p.  503. 
•'Ibid. 


^Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  216. 
•''  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  505. 
•'  Ibid.,  p.  509. 
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lish  ports  under  pretense  of  being  intended  for  foreign  governments. 
They  were  then  under  the  flag  of  the  insurgents,  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 

It  now  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  ample  means 
within  its  own  control  of  determining  which  of  the  vessels  referred  to 
in  these  articles  was  and  which  was  not  intended  for  "the  Emperor  of 
China.''  The  real  Chinese  Government  had  an  "agency"  at  "6  Little 
George  street,  Westminster,  London."  As  early  as  the  ioth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  Earl  Russell  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Lay, 
'•inspector-general  of  Chinese  customs,  then  on  leave  in  England,"*  in 
which  it  was  said: 

It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  unless  yon  are  already  provided  with  a 
written  astbority  from  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  ste|)S  which  you  are  taking  to 
provide  that  Government  with  naval  assistance,  you  should  procure  such  authority ; 
and  I  am  accordingly  to  request  that  you  will  take  steps  for  obtaining  such  authority 
as  soon  as  possible,  althongh,  in  the  meanwhile,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and  not  interpose  any  delay  in  your  pro- 
ctediDgs.-^ 

The  Mr.  Bruce  referred  to  in  this  letter,  the  United  States  infer  f^om 
the  correspondence  which  afterward  occurred,  to  have  been  Sir  Fred- 
erick Bruce,  who  was  at  that  time  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  Pekin,  and  who  subsequently  succeeded  Lord  Lyons  at 
Washington. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  Mr.  Lay  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office 
from  the  '  'Chinese  government  agency,  6  Little  (Jeorge  street,  West- 
minister,'' a  copy  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

My  absence  from  England  hjis  prevented  myreceiviug  before  yesterday  your  letter 
of  the  10th  September.  With  reference  to  Eafl  Russell's  desire  that  I  should  obtain  a 
written  authority  from  the  Chinese  government  for  the  steps  I  am  taking  to  provide  it 
with  naval  assistance,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  hold  such  written  authority, 
dated  the  15th  March,  18G2,  from  my  locum  tenenSj  Mr.  Hart,  to  purchase  and  equip  a 
{^team  fleet,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  imperial  government.  I  have 
Mnce  received  regular  remittances  from  the  foreign  customs  for  that  puniose,  by  direc- 
tion of  Prince  Kiing.  1  may  add  for  his  lordship's  information,  that  on  the  28th  of  June 
l.'wt  1  received,  through  Mr.  Hart,  a  dispatch  from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  relative 
to  the  proposed  ileet.  This  dispatch  prays  the  inspector-general  of  customs  in  earnest 
t*Tm«  to  use  the  utmost  dispatch  in  procuring  the  vessels.  It  repeats  the  instructions 
iwued  to  the  governors  of  various  provinces  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by 
lUera  toward  the  cost  of  the  fleet ;  refers  to  the  Emperor's  anxiety  that  no  time  be 
lost ;  and  closes  with  a  second  earnest  appeal  to  the  inspector-general  for  these  reasons 
"not  to  lose  a  day."  With  respect  to  the  fla^  for  the  fleet,  I  have  written  for  precise 
authority.     Aa  soon  as  I  receive  it,  I  will  not  tail  to  apprise  Earl  Russell  of  the  fact."^ 

The  subsequent  correspondence  preceding  the  17th  February,  1863, 
is  not  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  documents  and  evi- 
dence presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  arbitrators ;  but  it  is  stated 
in  the  British  Case,  on  page  47,  that  "in  March,  1802,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment gave  authority  to  Mr.  Lay,  inspector-general  of  Chinese  cus- 
toms, then  on  leave  in  England,  to  purchase  and  equip  a  steam  fleet  for 
the  Emperor's  service,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  purpose,  Mr,  Lay  accordingly  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  an  oflBcer  in  Her  Majesty's  navy,  according  to 
which  the  latter  was  to  take  command-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  receiving 
orders  from  the  Chinese  Government  through  Mr.  Lay.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  by  orders  in  council,  gave  permission  to  enlist  officers  and 
men  for  this  service." 


'  Brit.  Case,  p.  47.  -  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  081.  »  Ibid.,  p.  OHl. 
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The  United  States  cannot  state  with  certainty  that  such  wasthefact^ 
but  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  vessels  mentioned  in 
the  first  article  above  referred  to,  published  in  the  London  Daily  News, 
were,  in  fact,  being  built  under  the  above-mentioned  arrangement,  and 
were,  in  fact,  intended  for  the  ^'Emperor  of  China."  But  it  is  certain 
that  all  were  not  so  intended,  and  particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
the  Laird  iron-clads,  the  Pampero  (or  Canton)  and  the  Virginia,  (or 
Georgia.)  It  is  also  certain  that  the  steps  '^  taken  to  provide  the  Chi- 
nese Grovernmenf  with  "naval  assistance "  were  made  use  of  by  the 
insurgents  as  a  cover  to  their  transactions,  and  that  this  was  so  noto* 
rious  in  commercial  circles  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  newspaper 
comment. 

When  a  foreign  government  comes  to  the  ship-yards  of  Great  Britain 
to  replenish  or  strengthen  its  navy,  it  has,  or  should  have,  no  conceal- 
ments. If  at  peace,  it  is  lawfully  there,  and  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
may  and  do  invite  contracts  for  that  kind  of  work ;  but  in  such  case, 
the  representative  of  the  government  should  do  as  was  done  during  the 
war  in  the  United  States  by  the  representative  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, who,  "wishing  to  spare  Her  Majesty's  Government  all  the  embar- 
rassment possible,  came  forward  and  gave  the  fullest  information  that 
a  vessel  was  being  constructed  for  the  Danish  Government."* 

When,  therefore,  as  in  this  case,  vessels  suspected  to  be  for  warlike 
use  against  a  nation  with  which  Great  Britain  was  at  peace,  were  being 
constructed  in  the  ship-yards  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  were  for  the  use  bf  a  nation  which  could  lawfully  con- 
tract for  their  construction.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  the  right, 
and  it  became  its  duty  at  once,  to  demand  the  "  fullest  information." 
Answers  from  a  nation  that  could  lawfully  contract  would  be  prompt 
and  direct.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  concealment,  and  conse- 
quently none  would  be  attempted. 

If  Inspector-General  Lay,  or  Captain  Osborn,  had  been  requested  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  name  the  vessels  actually  being  con- 
structed under  their  supervision  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  a  prompt 
and  truthful  answer  might  have  been  expected  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  given.  So  far  as  appears,  no  such  request  was  ever  made, 
and  the  insurgents  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the  omission. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  neither  Mr.  Adams  nor  any  other  representative 
of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  brought  his  suspicions  as  to  the  Vir- 
ginia to  the  special  attention  of  Earl  Eussell,  or  any  other  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  before  she  left  the  Clyde.  The  Consul  at  Glas- 
gow had  strong  suspicions  as  to  her  character  and  destination,  but  he 
had  not  and  could  not,  with  his  means  of  information,  produce  '^  such 
evidence  of  the  fact  as  would  support  an  indictment  for  the  misde- 
meanor ; "  and  nothing  short  of  that,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  informed  in 
July  previous,  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
solicitor  of  customs  at  London,  furnish  ^'justifiable  grounds  of  seizure.'^^ 

The  building  of  vessels  for  the  insurgents  upon  the  Clyde  had  but 
just  commenced.  The  consul  at  Glasgow  had  not  then  perfected  his 
arrangements  for  procuring  information, as  had  been  done  at  Liverpool, 
Avhere  the  operations  of  the  insurgents  began,  and  had  been  continued 
with  so  much  activity.  Consequently  the  United  States  could  not  then 
comply  with  the  rules  that  had  been  already  prescribed,  and  so  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon,  in  previous  cases,  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of 

'  Mr.  Layard  in  the  Honse  of  Commous,  March  7, 1864,  Am.  A  pp.,  vol.  iv,  p.  499. 
sQ'Dowd's  Opinion,  Brit.  Case,  p.  9(). 
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Her  Majesty^s  Governineut  in  such  matters.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
ease  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  itself.  It  had  in  fall  operation  all 
the  machinery  by  which  for  years  it  had  been  accnstomed  to  carry  on 
its  police  and  revenue  departments.  It  needed  only  to  put  this  ma- 
chinery into  operation,  and  suspicions  could  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  evidence,  or  set  aside  as  unfounded. 

This  was  never  done.  "  Facts  notorious,-'  "  the  evidence  of  which  was 
more  easily  accessible  to  the  agents  of  the  Government  than  to  lookers 
on,"  were  passed  by  without  the  notice  of  the  government,  and  this 
vessel  was  permitted  to  escape. 

But  it  is  said  that,  "  when  surveyed  by  the  measuring  surveyor,  she 
presented  nothing  calculated  to  excite  suspicion ;  thiit  she  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  intended  for  commercial  purposes,  her  framework  and 
plating  being  such  as  are  ordinary  in  trading- vessels  of  her  class."^ 

The  surveyor's  certificate  bears  date  February  4.  He  commenced  his 
survey  on  the  17th  of  January,  seven  days  after  her  launch,  and  he 
visited  her  on  two  separate  occasions  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting his  survey.^  These  visits  must,  therefore,  have  all  been  made 
previous  to  the  date  of  his  certificate,  (February  4.)  She  R.gi.iry.rieaninrr, 
was  not  registered  until  the  20th  of  March,  nor  cleared  un-  •»<»«i««"'fi'»'^- 
til  the  1st  of  April,  and  did  not  sail  until  the  2d.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented is,  therefore,  only  of  her  appearance  on  the  4th  of  February.  Her 
Majesty's  government  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  examination 
to  be  made  after  that  time ;  or  if  it  did,  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  furnish 
the  arbitrators  with  the  result. 

It  is  true  that  after  she  had  sailed  and  it  was  known  she  had  already 
been  converted  into  a  cruiser,  the  collector  of  the  port  did  say,  in  a 
report  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  then  called  for,  that  the  '^  officer 
who  i)erforms  the  tide  surveyor's  duty  afloat,  and  who  visited  her  on 
the  evening  of  the  Ist  instant,  to  see  that  the  stores  were  correct,  in- 
forms me  he  saw  nothing  on  board  which  could  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  she  was  intended  for  war  purposes."  He  also  said  that  he,  himself, 
could  '* testify  that  she  was  not  heavily  sparred;  indeed,  she  could  not 
spread  more  canvas  than  an  ordinary  merchant  steamer."^ 

But  this  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  having  the  eftect  of  an  exami- 
nation actually  made. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  eight  days  after  the  certificate  of  the  sur- 
veyor, the  first  article  above  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Daily  News. 
Three  days  after,  on  the  17th,  the  next  appeared.  The  vessel  remained 
in  port  for  nearly  two  months  after  these  suspicions  assumed  shape  and 
became  "notorious  in  commercial  circles." 

That  she  was  specially  adapted  to  warlike  use  when  she  left  port,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  armament  was  transferred  to 
her,  off  the  coast  of  France  on  the  9th,  she  set  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
complete  and  ready  for  active  service.  She  needed,  when  she  left 
Greenock,  nothing  but  arms  and  ammunition.  Those  were  soon  obtained 
oat  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  without  entering  any  port  she  com- 
menced her  work  of  destruction. 

She  was  registered  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  the  name  of  one  '^  Thomas 
Bold,  a  merchant  residing  at  Liverpool,"  *  as  the  owner.  He  was  a  rel- 
ative of  Lieutenant  Maury,  her  commander.^  On  the  27th  she  com- 
menced shipping,  her  crew  at  a  shipping  office  and  before  a  shipping 

i^Brit.  Case,  p.  122.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

2 Ibid.  '^Dudley  to  Seward,  Am.  App.,  vol. 

»Ibid.  vi,  p.  519. 
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master  iu  Liverpool  for  a  voyage  "  from  Greenock  to  Singapore  and 
Hong-Kong,  (with  liberty  to  call  at  any  port  or  ports  on  the  way,  if  re- 
quired,) and  after  arrival  there  to  be  employed  in  trading  to  and  from 
ports  in  the  China  and  Indian  seas,  the  voyage  to  be  completed  within 
two  years  by  arrival  at  a  final  x>ort  of  discharge  in  the  United  King- 
dom.'' ^  ller  crew  left  Liverpool  for  Glasgow  on  the  30th  March,*  and 
they  went  on  board  the  vessel  whilst  lying  in  the  Clyde,  off  the  x)ort  of 
Greenock.  ^  On  the  1st  April  she  cleared  from  Greenock  in  ballast  for 
Hong-Kong.* 

It  is  said  in  the  British  Case,  page  123,  that  ^^  the  men  believed  that 
this  was  the  real  destination  of  the  ship."  The  United  States  will  reply 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  now  compose 
this  honorable  Tribunal,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  on  the  trial, 
in  18G4,  of  the  psirties  indicted  for  procuring  the  enlistment  of  the  men, 
and  say,  "  No  doubt  it  was  possible  they  might  have  been  under  the 
delusion  that  the  ship  was  engaged  for  a  voyage  to  China;"  ^  but  they 
think  that,  after  a  consideration  of  the  affidavits  and  correspondence, 
found  in  vol.  i,  pages  412  to  415,  430  to  439,  and  443  of  the  Brit.  App., 
the  Arbitrators  wUl  conclude  that  such  a  delusion  was  hardly  probable. 
One  witness,  Thomas  Matthews,  said  in  his  affidavit,  '^  I  understood  that 
the  vessel  was  not  going  to  China,  although  she  would  be  entered  out 
for  that  place  f  ^  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
crew  did  not,  when  they  shipped,  have  the  same  understanding. 
The  steamer  Alar  cleared  from  the  port  of  Newhaven  on  the  4th  of 

April,  for  Alderney  and    St.  Malo,  under  circumstances 

which  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  collector  there.  The  same  night,  after  her  clearance,  about  thirty 
men,  twenty  of  whom  appeared  to  have  been  British  sailors,  and  ten 
mechanics,  arrived  by  train.  Her  agent  admitted  she  had  munitions  of 
Armam.„t  of  the  ^ar  OVL  board.''  She  took  to  the  Japan  her  armament  and 
CMoraiu  equipment,  which  were  transferred  to  her  off"  the  coast  of 

France,  near  to  Brest.  This  transfer  was  completed  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th.  On  the  0th  the  collector  at  Newhaven  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  commissioners  of  customs  advising  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
suspicion  attending  the  clearance  of  the  Alar,  and  adding,  ''  leaving  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  nor  on  the  minds  of  any  here,  that  the  thirty  men 
and  munitions  of  war  are  destined  for  transfer  at  sea  to  some  second 
Alabama.''^ 
On  the  8th,  Mr.  Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  addressed  a 

note  to  Earl  Kussell  calling  his  attention  to  the  Virginia 
.nt^nn  *uiu  "to  'k.'h  [Japau]  aud  the  circumstances  of  her  escape,  as  well  as  to  the 

fact  that  the  Alar,  loaded  with  guns,  shells,  shot,  powder, 
&c.,  intended  for  her  equipment,  was  then  on  the  way  to  her.  This  note 
was  received  at  the  foreign  office  at  12.45  p.  m.  of  the  day  of  its  date.'* 
At  that  time  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Adams  that  the  vessels  would  proceed 
to,  and  meet  at,  the  island  of  Alderney.  Instructions  were  immediately 
sent,  on  the  request  of  Earl  Eussell,  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  at 
that  station  to  take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  they  might  be  advised 
to  do  by  their  legal  advisers.*^  Ko  instructions  were  sent  to  the  naval 
officers  at  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth.    No  cruisers  were  sent  out. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  426.  '•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  443. 

•  Dudley  to  Seward,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  509. 

»  Brit.  Case,  p.  123.  '  Report  of  collector,  Brit.  Case,  p.  123. 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  407.  «  Brit.  Case,  p.  123. 

*Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  5b7.  '•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  399. 

>^^Arbuthuot  to  Hammond,  ibid.,  p.  401. 
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The  Alar  was  of  only  eighty-five  tons  burden.  ^  Of  course  she  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  her  cargo  a  great  distance.  The  place  from 
wJiich  she  cleared  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  letter  to  Earl  Eussell. 
The  letter  from  the  collector  of  customs  to  the  commissioners  of  customs 
reached  that  department  of  the  Government  in  London  on  the  7th,  and 
was  at  once  transmitted  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  * 
When  the  letter  of  the  collector  reached  the  treasury,  the  Alar  was 
"lying  to,"  not  having  yet  reached  the  Japan.  When  Mr.  Adams's 
letter  reached  the  Foreign  Office,  the  two  vessels  had  but  just  joined  each 
other  and  the  transfer  of  armament  had  not  been  commenced.^ 

The  Government,  however,  acted  only  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams 
that  the  vessels  were  to  meet  at  the  island  of  Alderney.  It 
onginated  no  plans  of  its  own.  It  did  not  institute  any  in-  ofHer>Ly«ty.guv. 
qairies  for  itself;  it  did  not  even  pay  any  attention  to  the  """"*""' 
suspicions  of  its  own  officers.  The  consequence  was  that  the  vessel 
escaped ;  and  thus  Great  Britain  furnished  the  insurgents  with  another 
completed,  equipped,  and  m<inned  vessel  of  war  ready  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  Navy  of  the  insurgents  by  this  ad- 
dition was  increased  to  three  effective  and  powerful  vessels,  only  one  of 
which  had  ever  entered  their  ports,  but  all  of  which  had  proceeded  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  with  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  prevent  their  departure.  All  these  vessels,  too,  were 
freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  as  vessels  of  war  set  on 
foot  legitimately,  and  without  any  insult  to  the  sovereignty  of  Her 
Majesty- 
All  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  escape  of  the  Japan  (afterwards  the 
Georgia)  were  made  known  to  Earl  liussell  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  16th 
of  April,  through  affidavits  of  two  men  who  had  left  her  at  Brest.* 

After  her  armament  she  first  made  the  port  of  Bahia,  on  or  about  the 
nth  of  Ma^,  where  she  went  to  "  meet  her  coal-ship,''  the 
Castor,  which  had  been  ordered  there  from  England;^  but, 
after  takiop^  in  a  part  of  her  supply,  she  was  "stopped  by  the  au- 
thorities," a  ud  compelled  to  get  the  remainder  from  the  shore.^  This  the 
United  States  suppose  was  for  the  same  reason  which  was  assigned  by 
the  Brazilia*n  Government  at  the  same  time  for  refusing  to  permit  the 
Alabama  to  coal  from  the  same  vessel,  to  wit,  "the  circumstance  of 
suspecting  that  the  bark  had  gone  direct  to  that  port  by  preconcerted 
agreement."  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  had  determined  that 
his  ports  should  not  be  made  a  place  of  rendezvous  by  belligerents  from 
which  to  carry  on  their  hostile  operations.  Banishment,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  bis  penalty  for  a  violation  of  his  neutrality. 

Leaving  Bahia  the  Georgia  next  stopped  at  a  desolate  island  called 
Trinadi,  where  it  had  been  arranged  to  meet  the  English  ^  .^^^ 

bark  Castor,  for  coal.      She  remained  there  about  a  week 
waiting  for  her  tender,  but,  it  not  arriving,  she  sailed  and  captured  a 
vessel  which  she  had  sighted  from  port.      The  prize  was  a  vessel 
laden  with  coal,  from  which  a  supply  was  taken,  and  the  Georgia  pro- 
ceeded on  her  cruise.'    Her  next  port  was  Simon's  Bay,  in 
Cape  Colony,  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  where  she  arrived      ^*  *"'*° '  ^^' 

^  Brit.  A  pp.,  vol.  i,  p.  40(). 

•^  Gardner  to  H ami  1  ton,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  405. 

3  Statement  of  the  master  of  the  Alar,  Brit.  Case,  p.  125. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  412. 

*  Cruise  of  Alabama,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  493. 
^Affidavits,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  522,  524,  527,  &c. 
'Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  523, 525,  and  528. 
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on  the  16th  of  August,  requiring  ''coals,  provisions,  and  calking.''* 
She  remained  there  about  two  weeks,  receiving  all  she  needed  without 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,'  and  then  started  north.    She 

coaled  at  Teneriffe  about  the  10th  of  October,  and  arrived 
At  ch«rbour«.  ^^  Ohorbourg,  in  France,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.^ 
There  she  was  admitted  into  the  Government  docks,  but ''  her  repairs 
were  inconsiderable."  ^  She  left  the  roads  and  sailed  from  Cherbourg 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1864.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Great  Britain.  Becruitment  of  men  for  her  account 
was  going  forward  in  Liverpool.* 
During  her  cruise  after  leaving  Cherbourg  no  prizes  were  made,  and 

on  the  2d  of  May  she  found  her  way  back  to  Liverpool.    She 
At  Liverpool         j^^^  ^^^  bccu  a  succcssful  cruiser.    Her  commercial  value  in 

money  was  worth  more  to  the  insurgents  than  her  powers  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  and,  on  her  arrival,  she  was  dismantled  and  offered  for  sale.  Great 
Britain  made  no  objection  to  the  use  of  her  ports  for  such  a  purpose. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  contented  itself  with  a  simple  notice  to  the 
purchaser  that  he  must  purchase  at  his  own  risk.  This  notice  may  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  but  it  kept  open  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  to  the  insurgents  as  a  base  for  their  naval  opera- 
tions. They  had  no  ports  of  their  own.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
make  use  of  the  ports  of  a  neutral  for  the  sale  of  its  ships  of  war  was, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Great  Britain  had  been  accustomed  to  re> 
solve  all  doubts  in  favor  of  the  insurgents.    This  new  experiment  was 

therefore  tried ;  a  sale  was  effected,  and  the  proceeds  went 

into  the  treasury  of  the  insurgents. 

1  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  307.  •*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  441. 

'^Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  525.  ^  Ibid. 

^Affidavit  of  Shauiey,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  448;  affidavit  of  Mattliews,  ibid.,  p.  443; 
Queen  V8,  Campbell,  Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  Gi3. 
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Open  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  insurgents  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  by    oenemi  r«view  of 
an  attack  on  Fort  Samter,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  w«!A"f?.!e"dn?- 
State  of  South  Carolina,    Previous  to  that  time,  W.  L.  Yan-  *'""- 
(»y,  P.  A.  Bost,  and  A.  Dudley  Mann  had  been  appointed  by  the  insur- 
gent president  "a  commission"  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty.    They  proceeded  to  London,  and  on  the  Saturday  previous  to 
the  11th  day  of  May  (being  the  4th)  were  admitted  by  Earl  Eussell  to  an 
informal  interview.^ 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  a  branch  at  Liverpool 
of  the  commercial  house  of  John  Fraser  &  Co.,  at  Charleston,  became 
the  ^^  financial  agents  and  depositaries"  of  the  insurgent  Government, 
thnmgh  whom  "  contracts  required  abroad*'  were  to  be  carried  out.* 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  insurgent  congress  authorized  the  president 
"  to  cause  to  be  purchased,  if  possible,  otherwise  to  be  constructed,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  in  France  or  England,  one  or  two  war-steamers 
of  t  he  most  modern  and  improved  description,  with  a  powerful  armament 
and  fully  equipped  for  service."  ^  On  the  same  day  another  act  was 
passed  making  an  appropriation  ^^  to  enable  the  Navy  Department  to 
send  an  agent  abroad  to  purchase  six  steam  propellers,  in  addition  to 
those  before  authorized."^  Of  the  sums  appropriated  by  these  acts  and 
others  which  had  preceded  them,  ^'  six  hundred  thousand  dollars"  were 
placed  at  once  in  England  and  agents  dispatched  abroad  to  purchase 
gunboats.^ 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  insurgent  secretary  of  war,  in  a  letter  of  in- 
straction  to  a  Mr.  Charles  Green,  who  had  been  appointed  to  go  to  Lon- 
don and  act  with  Captain  Huse  and  Major  Anderson  in  the  purchase  of 
arms,  &c.,  desired  him  to  give  or  cause  to  be  given  special  attention  to 
the  shipments.  It  is  then  said,  ^'  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  Captain  North,  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  is  now  in 
Europe  to  purchase  vessels  for  this  Government,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
being  a  British  subject,  you  might  secure  the  shipments  under  British 
colors."  * 

Abont  the  same  time  James  D.  Bullock  was  appointed  <<  head  agent 
of  the  confederate  navy  in  England."^  He  immediately  went  to  England 
and  established  his  ^^  headquarters  "  at  Liverpool,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  office  of  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  the  ^^  financial  agents  and  de- 
positaries."® 

As  early  as  the  4th  of  July  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  that 
port  (Liverpool)  informed  the  head  constable  of  the  city  and  the  col- 
lector of  customs  of  the  port  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  Bullock  had 
^'  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  vessels  to  be  fitted  as 

*  RoMeU  to  Lyons,  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  37.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  29  and  182.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

'Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  29.  '  Testimony  of  Prioleau,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  186. 

*lbid.,  p.  30.  »Ibid. 
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privateers  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  will  make  Liverpool  the  scene  of  his  operations."^ 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  above-named  commissioners,  having  on 
"  two  diflferent  occasions^'  before  **  verbally  and  unoflicially  informed " 
Earl  Eussell  of  their  appointment,  took  occasion  to  address  to  him  a 
formal  communication  in  writing,  and  in  that  communication,  among 
other  things,  said  "  this  Government  [that  of  the  insurgents]  commenced 
its  career  entirely  without  a  navy.  ♦  •  iCiie  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  are  an  agricultural,  not  a  manufj\cturing  or  a  commercial,  people. 
They  own  but  few  ship^.  •  *  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  people  of 
the  present  United  States.  ♦  ♦  They  do  a  large  part  of  the  carrying 
trade  of.  the  world.  Their  ships  and  commerce  afford  them  the  siuews 
of  war,  and  keep  their  industry  afloat.  To  cripple  this  industry  and 
commerce,  to  destroy  their  ships  or  cause  them  to  be  dismantled  and 
tied  up  to  their  rotting  wharves,  are  legitimate  objects  and  means  of 
warfare.'^^ 

On  the  next  day  (the  15th)  Mr.  Adams  addressed  Earl  Bussell  as 
follows : 

From  information  furnished  from  sonrces  which  appear  to  me  entitled  to  credit,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  apprise  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  a  violation  of  the  act  prohib- 
iting the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  warlike  purposes  is  on  the  point  of  being  committed 
in  one  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain^  whereby  an  armed  steamer  is  believed  to  he  about 
to  be  dispatched  with  the  view  of  making  war  against  the  pepplo  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  stated  to  me  that  a  new  screw-steamer,  called  the  Bermuda,  ostensibly  owned  by 
the  commercial  house  of  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Levy,  of  Liverpool,  well  known  to  con- 
sist in  part  of  Americans  in  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  in  the  United  States,  is  now 
lying  at  West  Hartlepool,  ready  for  sea.  She  is  stated  to  carry  English  colors,  but  to 
be  commanded  by  a  ITrenchmau.'^ 

To  this  Earl  Eussell  replied  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown  "  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  any  interference  with  the  clearance  or  the  sail- 
ing of  the  vessel."* 

This  vessel  turned  out  to  be  only  a  "  transport,''  and  not  an  "  armed 
vessel  of  war;"  and  the  United  States  admit  that  the  evidence,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  two  Governments,  might  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  justify  her  condemnation  by  the  courts  upon  the  proi)er 
proceedings  instituted  for  such  purpose ;  but  they  insist  that  the  com- 
plaint of  Sir.  Adams,  following  so  closely  as  it  did  upon  the  remarkable 
communication  of  the  insurgents  already  quoted,  was  worthy  of  being 
kept  in  the  remembrance  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
As  has  been  seen,  Bullock  contracted  in  Liverpool,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  for  the  construction  of  the  Florida ;  not  long  after  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  Alabama ;  and  later  still,  others  for  the  Alexandra 
and  the  Laird  ironclads  at  Liverpool,  and  for  the  Georgia  and  Pampero, 
(or  Canton,)  at  Glasgow.  A  purchase  was  also  made  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  cast-off  gun-boats,  the  Victor,  afterward  known  as  the  Rap- 
pahannock.5  The  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  (the  first  two  after 
having  been  made  the  subject  of  special  complaint  by  the  United 
States  to  Her  Majesty's  Government)  escaped  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  and  their  ravages  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
formed  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. As  early  as  the  20th  November,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  called  the 
attention  of  Earl  Eussell  to  this  subject  by  letter,  and  in  so  doing  said: 


*Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  72. 
'  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  336. 
^  Ihit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  IIW. 


^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1.38. 
*Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  174. 
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**  I  have  tbe  honor  to  iuform  your  lonlsbip  of  the  dii-ections  which  I  have 
received  from  my  Government  to  solicit  redress  for  the  national  and 
private  injuries  already  thus  sustained,  as  well  as  a  more  effective  pre- 
vention of  any  repetition  of  such  lawless  and  injurious  proceedings  iu 
Her  Majesty's  ports  hereafter."^ 

The  Alexandra  was  made  the  subject  of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  through  the  inefficiency  of  its  laws  as  ac- 
tually administered,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  insurgents  damages  and 
costs  for  the  detention. 

The  ironclads  were  detained,  and,  to  «ivoid  another  Alexandra  ex- 
perience, were  purchased  from  the  insurgents  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  a  price  which,  the  United  States  have  reason  to  believe,  did  not 
entail  a  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  sellers.  The  Pampero  (or  Canton)  was 
seized,  and,  by  arrangement  with  the  builders,  a  decree  of  forfeiture  ob- 
tained, which  was  never  enforced  except  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel 
until  the  tinal  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  The  Rappahannock  escaped, 
but  was  detained  by  the  Government  of  France  and  was  never  made 
available  against  the  United  States.  But  she  became  a  subject  of  annoy- 
ance and  vexation  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  furnislied  additional 
proof  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  surrounded  Uer 
Majesty's  courts  of  justice  in  England,  her  laws  could  not  at  all  times 
be  made  available  there  to  enforce  her  international  obligations  and 
protect  her  from  liability  for  national  wrongs. 

An  offending  officer  acquitted  by  a  jury  on  a  trial  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  was  punished  by  the  Government  bv  being  put  on  half-pay  for 
life. 

The  Navy  Department  of  the  insurgents  had  and  maintained  its  head- 
qnarters  at  Liverpool.  Bullock,  the  '*  head  agent,"  issued  his  orders  and 
commissioned  his  officers  from  these  headquarters.  His  seamen  were 
recruited  there ;  his  officers  congregated  there,  waiting  the  preparation 
of  the  vessels  on  which  they  were  to  cruise,  and  when  the  vessels  got 
oot  of  port,  clandestinely  or  otherwise,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
means  to  reach  them.  Bounties,  advances,  half  pay  notes,  and  wages 
were  made  payable  and  paid  there.  When  a  ship  went  out  of  commis- 
sion or  enlistments  expired,  officers  and  other  seamen  made  their  way 
back  there  to  the  *' Department." 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  flag  was  allowed  to  cover  cargoes,  con- 
traband of  war,  intended  to  pass  a  blockade  maintained  by  the  United 
States  and  supply  the  insurgents  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  their 
0|)eration8.  Ships  were  purchased  by  the  insurgents  intended  for  and 
maintained  as  "  transports,"  all  which  were  permitted  to  and  did  sail 
ander  the  British  flag.  Constant  complaint  of  this  was  made  by  the 
Uuiteil  States  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  reply  uniformly 
came  back  that  international  obligations  did  not  make  it  incumbent 
niK)n  Her  Majesty  to  interfere. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  insurgents  wer-e  again  without  any  available 
Xavy.  The  Florida  and  the  Alabama  had  been  sunk  ;  tbe  ISumter  and 
the  Georgia  had  been  dismantled  and  sold  in  British  ports  to  British 
subjects,  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sales  finding  their  way  from  thence  into 
the  Trea«ur3'  of  the  insurgents.  Tbe  Tallahassee  had  succeeded  in  run- 
ning the  blockade  and  in  making  a  port  of  tbe  insurgents  after  her 
ishort  though  destructive  career,  but  was  then  held  by  the  blockade 
maintained  by  the  United  States.  Tbe  Kappahannock  was  held  firm  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  France,  and  theCbickamauga,  although 

I  AilatuB  to  Rnsfiell,  Nov.  20,  1862,  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  660. 
8C 
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commissioued,  was  still  detained  by  tbe  blockade.  In  tbe  mean  time  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  had  largely  disappeared.  Nearly  two 
hundred  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.* 
Over  seven  hundred,  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  ton- 
nage, had  been  transferred  for  self-preservation  from  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  Great  Britain.'^  All  or  nearly  all  of  this  had 
been  caused  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  Clyde  or  the  Mersey. 
They  had  been  manned  and  supplied  from  Great  Britain.  Their  com- 
missioned officers  were  chiefly  from  the  insurgents ;  but  they  were  com- 
missioned in  Great  Britain  and  took  their  orders  and  departure  there. 

But  there  was  still  left  in  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North  Pacific  a  little 
fleet  of  vessels  from  which  it  was  supposed  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
could  be  floated  with  safety.  This  fleet  was  largely  owned,  and  entirely 
officered  and  manned,  by  bold  and  daring  seamen  who  made  the  Arctic 
seas  their  home  in  order  that  they  might  supply  the  inhabitants  of  more 
favored  regions  with  such  necessaries  as  those  seas  alone  produced. 
This  little  fleet  destroyed,  and  the  commerce  and  carrying  trade  of  the 
United  States  would  be  substantially  gone.  This  "legitimate  object 
and  me<ans  of  warfare,'-  so  early  brought  to  the  attention  of  Earl  Bus- 
sell  by  the  "commission"*' sent  from  the  insurgents,  would  then  have 
full}'  accomplished  its  work.  Ko  vessels  or  cargoes  had  been  condemne<l 
as  prize  and  sold,  but  all  had  been  destroyed. 

To  accomplish  this  further  destruction  a  Navy  must  be  provided.  It 
need  not  be  large,  but  still  something  must  be  had.  It  could  not  be 
obtained  from  France,  because  "  no  violation  of  its  neutrality  would  be 
permitted,"^  and  work  upon  vessels  of  war  would  not  be  allowed  there 
unless  the  builders  could  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Attairs  that  they 
"were  honestly  intended''  for  a  government  other  than  that  of  the  in- 
surgents.* The  minister  of  marine  there  had  also  declared  that  sus- 
pected vessels  "should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Confederates.-^ 

The  hospitalities  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  had  never  been  refuse<l 
to  a  ship  having  a  commission  of  the  insurgents.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment had  acknowledged  the  inefficiency  of  her  laws  as  enforced  in 
her  courts  and  executed  by  her  officers,  j-et  ller  Majesty's  prime  minister 
had  declared,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  "must  not  imagine  that  any  cry 
which  may  be  raised  will  induce  us  (Her  Majesty's  Government)  to  come 
down  to  tins  House  with  a  proposal  to  alter  the  law."*' 

If  bj'  chance  a  vessel  was  detained,  no  pecuniary  loss  to  the  insurgents 
would  be  likely  to  follow,  for  the  money  invested  would  be  paid  back, 
and,  possibly,  a  profit  be  added.  The  "navy  agent"  and  the  only  effi- 
cient "Navy  Department"  of  the  insurgents  were  still  tolerated  and  per- 
mitted to  maintain  "headquarters"  at  the  principal  commercial  port  of 
the  Empire.  Great  Britain  had  never  yet  resented  an  insult  to  her  neu- 
trality by  the  insurgents.  There  never  had  been  so  great  activity  in 
the  construction  and  purchase  of  steamers  in  Great  Britain  for  "trans- 
ports "as  at  this  time.'' 

Consequently  the  Navy  Department,  located  in  Great  Britain,  sought 
there  to  obtain  its  means  of  operation.  A  vessel  known  as  the  Sea 
King,  which,  while  building  at  Glasgow,  a  year  previous,  had  attracted 

» Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  446.  ^Ibid.,  p.  904. 

2  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  504.  *Ara.  App.  Counter  Caae,  p.  916. 

'Am.  App.  Counter  Case,  p.  897.  « Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  531. 

^Ballook  to  Memmiuger,  and  other  coi*re«ipou<lence,  August  23,  ldG4;  Aw.  App.,  vol. 
vi,  p.  169. 
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tbe  attention  of  tbe  ofticers  of  the  United  States  as  suspicious,  was 
found  in  port  on  her  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  East  p,„rhn^  a  the 
Jodies.  On  the  20th  September,  18G4,  she  was  purchased  "•"*  •*'"" 
and  a  bill  of  sale  given  of  her  to  the  father-in-law  of  the  managing  part- 
ner of  the  firm  acting  in  Liverpool  as  ^'financial  agents"  of  the  insurg- 
ents.^ .  This  bill  of  sale  was  registered  in  a  public  otKce  of  Her  Majesty's 
(lovernment  on  that  day.-^ 

On  the  5th  October  a  crew  for  that  vessel  was  shipped,  at  a  shipping- 
office  in  London,  and  before  a  shipping-master,  for  "  a  voyage  from 
London  to  Bombay,  (calling  at  any  ports  or  places  on  the  passage  that 
may  be  required^)  and  or  any  other  ports  or  places,  in  India,  or  China 
or  Japan  9  or  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  or  Indian  Oceans,  trading  to  and  from 
as  legal  freights  may  offer,  until  her  return  to  a  final  port  of  discharge 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  (or  Continent  of  Europe,  if  required;)  voyage 
not  to  exceed  two  years."^ 

The  Arbitrators  will  in  all  this  see  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cir- 
enmstances  attending  the  purchase  and  sending  forth  of  the  Georgia 
eighteen  months  before.  On  the  7th  October,  at  3  p.  m.,  a  certificate  of 
^le  was  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  registrar  of  shipping,  in  accordance 
with  section  76  of  the  merchant-shipping  act,  1854,*  by  which  the  owner 
empowered  the  master  to  sell  the  ship  at  any  port  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  not  less  than  £45,000,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  certificate.^  •  Her  master  was  Peter  S.  Corbett,  who  had  previously 
commanded  the  insurgent  transport  Douglass,  afterward  known  as  the 
Margaret  and  Jessie. 

The  Sea  King  was  cleared  and  sailed  from  Loudon  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, with  a  cargo  of  coal.    She  comnienced  engaging  her 
crew  as  early  as  the  25th  September.^  ""  d-p«ri..m 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  attention  of  the  Consul  at  Liverpool  was 
drawn  to  some  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  a  screw-steamer 
called  the  Ijaurel,  which  he  understood  had  been  recently  i>urchased 
by  the  insurgents,'^  but  his  knowledge  was  not  such  as  to  justify  a  pre- 
isentation  of  the  case  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  under  the  rules  pre- 
scribed for  the  action  of  its  officers.  Therefore,  no  report  was  made  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Hussell.  She  was  cleared  from  Liverj)ool  on  the 
"Jth  of  October  for  Matamoros,  &c,^ 

As  early  as  the  12th  October,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Liverpool 
Journal  of  Commerce  announcing  her  sailing  and  using  this 

1  c»  CJ  C7  Drp^rtuw   of  thr 

language:  i-^um  with  hi-r 

rrt'w  unci  arnjam«*nt. 

Hercarso  is  of  such  a  mixed  nature  that  no  belligerent  State  would 
liave  tbe  Hlight<e8t  doubt  as  to  it^  usefulness.  *  »  »  ]jiit  the  Laurel  must  not  be 
"Upiiosed  to  be  iutende<lfor  a  cruiser;  she  is  merely  a  tender,  and  carries  out  to  a  cer- 
tain latitude  guns  aud  ammunition  for  a  new  screw-steamer  of  which  Captain  Semmes 
^H  to  take  coinmand.  ^  *  **  To  show  that  Captain  Semmes  docs  not  go  unattended, 
w<!  may  here  state  that  he  took  with  him  on  board  the  Laurel  eight  omcers  and  one 
bondred  men,  most  of  whom  served  with  him  on  board'the  Alabama/-' 

There  were  errors  in  the  statements  contained  in  this  article,  but  the 
very  errors  show  that  the  air  was  at  that  time  filled  with  rumors,  and 
that  intelligent  action  at  the  proper  time  by  the  Government  might  have 
traced  these  rumors  to  their  source,  and,  in  all  probability,  prevented 
this  new  escape. 

The  Laurel  did,  however,  clear  with  the  <irmament  of  the  Sea  King 


'Aro.App.y  vol.  vi,  p.  560. 
^Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  495. 
'  IbicL,  p.  496. 
^  Am.  App.  Case,  p.  1144. 
'  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  495. 
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as  cargo,  and  with  all,  save  one,  of  her  officers  (twenty-four)  am!  some 
(seventeen)  seamen  as  paasenj^ers.* 

Of  these  officers,  five  had  previously  served  on  the  Alabama  alone, 
two  on  both  the  Alabama  and  Sumter,  one  on  the  Georgia  alone,  one  on 
both  the  Rappahannock  and  Georgia,  and  two  on  the  Eappahannock 
alone ;  and  of  tbe  men,  five  had  served  on  the  Alabama.  Three  of  the 
officers  had  avoided  capture  at  the  time  the  Alabama  was  sunk  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Kearsarge,  by  escape  upon  the  English  yacht.* 

On  the  17th  October  the  two  vessels,  the  Sea  King  and  the  Laurel,  met 
Arm,.m.nt  of  thr  ^^  tlic  islaiul  of  Madciru.    They  proceeded  from  thence  to 
sh,n«ndoa»,.  ^^|,g  ishuid  of  Dcscrtas,  where  tbe  armament,  and  the  offi- 

cers and  seamen  who  came  «ns  passengenM,  were  transferred  to  the  Sea 
King.  No  bill  of  sale  was  ever  given  by  the  captain  under  the  certificate 
of  sale.  2^0  i)urcliase  money  was  paid  there.  The  certificate  of  sale 
was  never  returned  to  the  office  of  the  registrar  in  Great  Britain  as 
was  required  by  section  81  of  the  merchant-shipi)ing  act,  1834,^  and  the 
registered  British  character  of  the  Sea  King  remained  during  her  whole 
career.  But  the  armament  transferred,  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
previously  been  done  in  the  cases  of  the  Alabama  and  Georgia,  the  Sea 
King  became  the  Shenandoah,  an  insurgent  cruiser.  She  had,  however, 
no  sufficient  crew.  Of  officers  and  men  she  mustered  not  to  exceed 
forty-four.  All  the  seamen  were,  however,  British  subjects,  and  the 
officers  came  together  on  British  soil  to  be  placed  on  board  the  new 
cruiser  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  If  a  shi[>  of  war  of 
the  United  Stiites  had  met  the  Laurel  on  her  passage  and  taken  these 
officers  from  her  deck,  Great  BriUiin  would  have  considered  her  neu- 
trality violated,  and  demanded  their  return  amidst  the  most  active 
preparations  for  war,  as  had  been  previously  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Trent.* 

It  may  be  admitted  that  if  the  Shenandoah  at  this  point  in  her  his- 
tory stood  alone,  and  there  had  been  no  other  cause  of  complaint  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  United  States  could  not  now  hold  Great 
Britain  responsible  for  her  original  escape  and  armament.  But  this 
vessel  was  purchased  in,  and  armed  from.  Great  Britain,  three  years 
and  a  half  after  the  insurrection  in  the  United  States  had  put  on  the 
form  of  war.  The  insurgents  had  found  the  laws  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  favorable  to  their  operations.  They  had,  under  those 
laws  and  under  that  Government,  availed  themselves  of  the  "  ports  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey,"  (their  only  ports,)  and  uuide  a  navy.  Un- 
der the  warfare  of  that  navy,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
at  the  commencement  rivalled  that  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  flag.  Her  Majesty's  (iovernment  had  never  pun- 
ished the  insurgents  for  any  violation  of  her  neutrality.  It  had  not 
then  even  remonstrated.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  tolerated  and  thus 
encouraged  violations.  It  seems  never  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
which  was  so  significantly  promulgated  by  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  that  toleration  of  abuse  was  "equivalent  to  permitting  the 
ports  of  the  empire  to  serve  as  bases  for  operations."  > 

The  negligence  which  enabled  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama  to  escajx* 
fastens  itself  upon  the  Shenandoah.  The  excessive  hospitality  which 
had  alw.ays  been  extended  gave  the  insurgents  to  understand,  as  they 
rightfully  might,  that  the  ports  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  could  be 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  477. 

'Sim*,  TtMiipIr'rt  uaidavit;  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  701 ;  inclosure  No. 2,  iu  Mr.  Adams  to 
Karl  KusHi-11,  ibid.,  ;i79. 
3  Am.  App.  Counter  Case,  p.  1145.  *  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  page  294. 

*  Am.  Case,  p.  82. 
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made  the  bases  of  their  naval  operations,  and  in  consequence  they 
Oj)erated  from  there,  and  from  there  alone. 

When  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah  left  Liverpool  to  join  her, 
and  t'^ke  command,  he  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Bullock, bear- 
ing date  of  October,  1864;^  and  when  he  returned  in  November,  1865, 
be  addressed  Earl  Russell  as  follows : 

I  commissioDcd  tbe  sbip  in  October,  1854,  under  orders  from  tbe  naval  department 
of  tbe  Confederate  States;  and,  in  pursuance  of  tbe  same,  conimenccMl  actively  cruising 
Against  tbe  enemy's  commerce.  My  orders  directed  me  to  visit  certain  seas  in  prefer- 
ence to  others;  in  obedience  tbereto  I  found  myself  in  May,  June,  and  July  of  tbis 
vear,  in  tbe  Okbot«k  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.^ 

Thus  she  started,  under  orders  issued  from  Great  Britain,  to  reach 
the  most  distant  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Her  first  point  of  destination  on  the  course  she  was  ordered  to  make 
was  Melbourne,  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  To  that  port' a  transport, 
bearing  the  name  of  John  Frazer,  (one  of  the  firm  of  John  Frazer  &  Co., 
at  Charleston,  of  which  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  the  Liverpool  deposit- 
ary, was  a  branch,)  was  sent  from  England  by  the  insurgent  Navy  De- 
partment with  her  supply  of  coal.^ 

Her  Majesty's  Government  received  notice  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  its  attending  circumstances,  on  the  12th  November. 
It  came  in  the  form  of  a  report  from  the  Consul  of  Her  Majesty  at  Ten- 
erifi'e,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  captain  of  the  Sea  King,  under 
arrest,  and  affidavits  of  witnesses  detailing  the  facts.* 

On  the  18th  Mr.  Adams  also  communicated  the  same  information  to 
Ear)  Bnssell,  with  additional  affidavits.^ 

The  November  mail  from  Europe,  which  arrived  at  Melbourne  about 
the  middle  of  January,  carried  there  the  news  of  her  departure  and 
her  conversion  into  a  vessel  of  war.^ 

After  starting  upon  her  cruise  she  "  boarded  at  sea  the  galley  Kebby 
Prince,  from  Cardiff,  to  the  port  of  Bahia ;"  and  in  such  act  her  com- 
mander opened  the  manifest  of  such  '^  galley,  breaking  the  seal  of  the 
Brazilian  Consulate."  For  this  offense  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  true  to  his  principles  of  enforcing  neutrality,  as  well  as  proclaim- 
ing it,  promulgated  an  order  in  the  official  gazette  at  Bio  Janeiro,  on 
the  2l8t  of  December,  prohibiting  "  the  entrance  into  any  port  of  the 
empire  of  said  steamer,  or  of  anv  other  vessel  commanded  by  the  said 
Waddell."' 

On  the  2oth  of  January,  18G5,  she  arrived  at  Hobson's  Baj',  near  Mel- 
bourne, and  asked  leave  to  coal  and  repair.    Commander    Arrives  .i  Mei 
King,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bombay,  then  at  that  station,  '**'"™-- 
in  reporting  to  Commodore  Wiseman,  under  date  of  the  2Cth,  said : 

Tbe  crew  at  present  consists  of  only  seventy  men,  tbongb  ber  proper  complement  is 
one  bnndred  and  forty.  Tbe  men  almost  entirely  are  stated  to  be  eitber  English  or 
Irish.  Captain  Wacldell  informed  me  tbat  tbe  Sbenandoab  is  fast  under  canvas,  and 
•steams  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots ;  tbat  she  is  fourteen  months  old,  and  was  turned 
into  a  man-of-war  on  tbe  ocean.  He  also  told  me  tbat  be  bad  lately  destroyed  nine 
American  vessels.  It  is  suspected  that  the  Shenandoah  w<as  Uitely  called  the  Sea  King, 
and  that  remains  of  the  old  letters  are  still  perceptible  ;  but  of  tbat  I  cannot  speak 
from  personal  observation.  *  *  •  #  From  the  paucity  of  her  crew  at 
present  she  cannot  be  very  efficient  for  fighting  purposes.*^ 

The  Governor  of  the  Colony  also,  in  reporting  to  Mr.  Cardwell  under 

•  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  6()7.  ^'  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  484. 

-  UMd.,  p.  ti67.  '^Blancbard  to   Seward,    Brit. 

App.,  vol.  i,  p.  584. 
•Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  &JQ:  Am.  Ajip..  vol.  vi,  p.  filW.  ^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  588. 
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the  same  date,  says  :  "  Since  closing  my  dispatches  for  the  mail,  a  Con- 
federate States  steamer  of  war,  called 'the  Shenandoah,  but  supposed 
to  have  been  formerly  the  Sea  King,  has  anchored  in  Hobson's  Bay." ' 
She  had  then  on  board  four  hundred  tons  of  coal  remaining  of  her 
original  supply  on  leaving  London,*^  which  was  a  full  cargo  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  tous.^ 

Upon  his  arrival  on  the  25th,  Lieutenant  Waddell  asked  permission 
of  the  Governor  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  sup- 
an.i  ,u,ke  n p...,*  ply  himseli  With  coals  to  enable  him  to  get  to  sea  as  soon 
as  possible ;  also  to  land  prisoners.*  He  also,  as  he  came 
into  the  bay,  informed  the  tide-inspector  that  his  object  in  visiting  Port 
Phillip  was  to  have  some  machinery  repaired,  and  to  procure  coals  and 
provisions.* 

Thus  the  officers  of  Her  Majest;>  's  Government  at  Melbourne  were  at 
once,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  informed  that  the  Sea  King,  which 
the  November  mail  from  Europe,  received  a  few  days  before,  advised 
them  had  left  England  with  the  intention  of  being  converted  into  a  ves- 
sel to  carry  on  war  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,®  was 
thei^  in  port  short-handed,  asking  permission  to*  repair,  provision, 
and  coal.  The  request  of  Lieutenant  Waddell  was  taken  under  con- 
sideration by  the  governor,  who  informed  him  that  it  should  receive 
eaily  attention  and  be  replied  to  the  next  day.'  On  the  next  day  the 
executive  council  was  specially  summoned  b}'  the  Governor  and  under 
their  advice  the  permission  asked  for  was  granted. 

Against  these  hospitalities  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  protested 
rrot..t  of  th.  on  the  26th,  and  in  so  doing  called  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
'*"•'"'  ernor  to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  been  arme<l 

and  e<iuipped,  and  of  her  identity  with  the  English  vessel  Sea  King. 
His  protest  was  repeated  on  the  27th  and  28th,  but  on  the  30th  his  ex- 
cellency replied  that  after  advising  with  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  he 
had  ''come  to  the  decision  that,  whatever  may  be  the  previous  history  of 
the  Shenandoah,  the  Government  of  this  Colony  is  bound  to  treat  her  as 
a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  power."  It  now  appears  also 
that  the  advisers  of  his  excellency  tendered  to  him  their  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  call  upon  the  lieutenant  commanding  to  show 
his  commission  from  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  author- 
izing him  to  take  command  of  that  vessel  for  warlike  purposes.  * 

Against  this  decision  the  Consul  most  earnestly  protested,  and  noti- 
fied his  excellency  that  "the  United  States  Government  will  claim  in- 
demnity for  the  damages  already  done  to  its  shipping  by  said  vessel,  and 
also  wliich  may  hereafter  be  committed  by  said  vessel  *  •  upon  the 
shipping  of  the  United  Stiites  of  America,  if  allowed  to  depart  from 
this  port."^ 

The  commander  of  the  Shenandoah  having  received  his  permission  to 
I  nfri,n.ny  ro„  rcpair,  provisloii,  and  coal,  had  leave  to  take  his  vessel  into 
rf,..tu«  tiM  .oiouy.  i-jj^  public  docks,  which  were  at  the  time  controlled  by 
private  parties  as  lessees.  The  vessel  and  her  officers  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  people  of  Melbourne.  The  Governor  of  the  Colony  did 
not  dine  with  or  participate  in  the  public  or  private  hospitalities  to  the 

'  BritiHb  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  fiOO.  ♦"•Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  589  and  t>59. 

-  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  <KW.  '  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  r)00. 

'Ibid.,  p.  630.  ''Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  51.5;  Brit.  Cams  p.  I4r». 

*  Brit.  Case,  p.  144.  ♦Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  .VJ4. 

*  Brit.  App.  Counter  Cuhi*,  vol.  v,  ji.  68. 
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officers  of  the  vessel,  but  the  mayor  of  ^Melbourne  and  its  iuliabitants 
did.*  Crowds  of  people  flocked  to  obtain  sight  of  the  "stranger,"  which 
bore  the  flag  of  insurgents  that  were  supposed  to  have  the  sympathies 
of  the  English  people  at  home ;  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  "  whose 
history  was  so  brief,  but  so  brilliant,"  could  remember  gratefully  "the 
hospitalities  of  Melbourne  and  Ballarat.^ 

In  short,  at  Melbourne,  "  in  Australian  waters,  where  a  vessel  of  war 
belongiog  to  the  Confederate  States  ^  had  never  before  been  seen,  the 
feeling  which  at  home  had  permitted  a  Florida  and  an  Alabama  to  es- 
ca[)e,  was  found  to  exist  in  all  its  English  vigor.  The  insurgent  flag 
was  hospitably  received  and  courted  there,  as  for  nearly  four  years  it 
had  been  in  the  ports  of  other  British  Colonies,  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom itself. 

But  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  having  failed,  upon  the  proof 
furnished  by  him,  to  induce  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  and  his  executive 
coancil  to  act  as  other  nations  had  acted,  and  refuse  the  Shenandoah 
the  hospitalities  of  the  port,  set  himself  about  finding  other  testimony, 
and  that  which  would  be  more  effective. 

The  vessel  came  into  the  port  short-handed,  and  "  at  present  she  could 
not  be  very  efficient  for  fighting  purposes.'" 

When  she  arrived  at  Liverpool,  after  her  career  was  ended,  her  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men,  according  to  the  report  of  Cap-  nnnuu^^n^  o  r 
lain  Pay nter  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Donegal,  was  one  hundred  '"' " "'  ^••"'♦^""••^ 
and  thirty -three.*  Her  officers  numbered  twenty-six,  leaving  for  her 
crew  one  hundred  and  seven.  Temple,  in  his  affidavit,  makes  the  total 
number  of  enlistments  on  board  the  vessel,  during  her  entire  cruise, 
one  hundred  and  eleven.  Of  these,  two  deserted  at  Melbourne  and  two 
died  on  the  cruise,  leaving  the  number  of  men  on  board  when  she  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  the  same  as  stated  by  Captain  Paynter.  According 
to  the  same  affidavit,  the  total  crew  on  board,  when  the  Laurel  left  her 
at  Desertas,  including  those  that  originally  came  on  the  Sea  King  and 
those  upon  the  Laurel,  was  nineteen.  Twelve  joined  her  from  the  crews 
of  the  captured  vessels  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Melbourne;  but  two 
of  these  deserted  there,  leaving,  as  the  aggregate  of  her  crew  on  her  arrival , 
and  before  Ruy  new  recruitment,  only  twenty-nine  men,  and  with  the 
officers  then  on  board,  fifty-four.  The  officers  which  left  Liverpool  on 
the  Laurel  numbered  twenty-four.  ^  One,  Lieutenant  Whittle,  went  by 
the  Sea  King,  and  one  joined  from  a  whaling-vessel  captured  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  giving  her,  when  she  finished  her  cruise,  twenty-six.^ 

As  has  been  seen.  Commander  King,  when  he  visited  her  upon  her 
arrival  at  Melbourne,  reported  her  as  having  seventy  men.  Of  course 
he  got  his  information  from  the  officers,  who  were  not  likely  to  give  the 
namber  smaller  than  it  actually  was.  It  would  not  do  to  make  it  much 
too  large,  because  "  the  paucity  of  the  crew  "  was  such  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  officer.^ 

The  Consul  at  Melbourne,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  2Gth  of 
•lanuary,  the  day  after  her  arrival,  mentioned  the  fact  that  her  crew,  all 
told,  consisted  of  seventy-nine  men.''  But  his  knowledge  at  that  time 
must  have  been  derived  from  rumors  in  circulation  ;  he  had  no  means 
of  verifying  the  statement  himself.  On  the  10th  February,  Captain 
Payne,  secretary  of  the  naval  board  at  Melbourne,  who  visited  her  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor,  said  in  his  report,  "  there  appeared  to  me 


'  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Ca/te,  vol.  v.  p.  61. 
•  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  6i>7. 
'Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  i».  491). 
Mbid..  p.  675. 


»Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  701. 

« Ibiil.,  p.  499. 
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to  be  about  forty  to  fifty  men  on  board,  sloueby,  dirty,  and  undisciplined. 
I  noticed  also  a  jj^reat  number  of  officers,  and  could  not  help  remarking 
that  the  number  appeared  out  of  all  pro^wrtion  to  the  few  men  I  saw  on 
board."^ 

Silvester,  in  his  deposition,  as  printed  among  the  documents  sub- 
mitted in  evidence,  says  that  when  the  Laurel  left  her  the  crew,  inclod- 
ing  officers,  consisted  of  twenty-three  men.^  This  is  undoubtedly  a  mis- 
take. It  may  have  been  a  clerical  error  in  the  original  draught  of  the 
deposition  or  in  transcribing. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  the  Shenandoah  reached  Melbourne 
she  was  short-handed,  and  that  an  increase  of  her  crew  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  her  an  efficient  vessel  of  war.  Even  after  the  addi- 
tions she  received  at  Melbourne  she  continued  short-handed.  Captain 
Nye,  the  master  of  the  ship  Abigail,  captured  on  the  27th  of  May,  says: 

The  Sb(niaiu1oab,at  the  time  I  w«b  taken  on  board,  bad  a  full  complement  of  officers, 
but  was  very  much  in  want  of  seamen.  *  *  *  At  two  different  tinic«  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days  that  I  was  on  board,  all  bands,  and  my  own  crew  besides,  wen^ 
obliged  to  be  up  all  night  working  the  ship  in  the  ice.  The  officers  and  crew  com- 
plained of  being  short-handed,  and  my  own  men  were  urged  to  join  ber.^ 

Thirtj^-eight  men  were  shipped  from  the  crews  of  vessels  captured 
after  leaving  Melbourne,  and  seventeen  of  these  were  from  the  Abigail.^ 
These  made  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  on  board  when  the  Shen- 
andoah arrived  at  Liverpool. 

As  early  as  the  1st  of  February  the  Consul  set  about  bringing  the 
fact  that  she  was  short-handed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government,  and 
he  commenced  procuring  affidavits,  and  employed  his  counsel.* 

On  the  2d  of  February  he  left  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  law-office  of 
Thr  coi..n.ni  -u-  ^^^  Crowu,  lu  tlic  dbscuce  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
thorKie^'informJof  MinistCT  of  Justicc,  affidav  its  of  three  persons ;  on  the  next 
mrruitm^nt-.  «m«  .Jo  day  hc  callcd  lu  pcTSou,  with  his  solicitor,  upon  the  Grown 
Law-Officers;  on  the  next  day,  the  4th,  he  handed  in  two 
other  affidavits;  and  on  Monday,  which  was  the  6th,  he  and  his  solicitor 
called  again,  in  pursuance  to  an  appointment  made,  and  produced  seven 
additional  affidavits. 

In  nearly  every  one  of  these  affidavits,  among  the  other  imi>ortant 
facts  developed,  is  the  one  that  during  the  entire  cruise  previous  to  her 
arrival  at  Melbourne,  great  eltbrts  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Shenandoah  to  increase  their  crew  bv  the  enlistment  of  men  from  the 
prisoners  taken  on  the  different  prizes.  For  that  puri^ose  such  as  would 
not  join  were  put  in  irons.* 

At  this  interview  the  Consul  was  given  to  understand,  in  fact,  as  he 
said  in  hisdispatch  to  Mr.  Seward  subsequently,  theLaw-Ofticers  "seemed 
to  admit  that  she  would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  if  found 
in  British  waters;  but  would  not  admit  that  she  was  liable  to  seizure 
here,  unless  she  violated  the  neutrality  proclamation  while  in  this  port, 
and  if  she  did  they  would  take  immediate  action  against  her."' 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  same  doctrine  prevailed  among  the  Law- 


*  Brit.  Case,  p.  IfiT).  ^Temple'H  affidavit,  Brit.  App-  vol.  i,  p.  702. 

-'Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  TjIM.  'Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  590. 

*'  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  \)'.\. 

♦>See  protest  Captain  Nichols,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  7>h[) ;  affidavit,  Bnice,  ibid.,  p. 
r>94;  Colby,  ibid.,  p.  51)7 ;  Silvester,  ibid.,  p.  oO?^;  .loues,  iliid.,  p.  r>l)9;  Ford,  ibid.,  p. 
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Officers  of  tbe  (3rowu  jit  Melboarue,  wliich  bad  permitted  tlie  escape  of 
tbe  Florida  at  Nassau. 

Altbough  tliat  doctrine  is  now  repudiated  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, it  was  known  at  the  Forei<:n  Office  as  early  as  tlie  liith  of  Sep- 
tember, 18(52,  that  the  Florida  had  been  released  at  Nassau  upon  that 
ground,  and  that  ground  alone.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  had  a  most  im- 
l)ortant  bearing  upon  the  constantly  recurring  attempts  at  the  evasion 
of  the  laws  of  Her  Majesty  by  the  insurgents;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  Justify  instructions 
from  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  to  any  of  the  numerous  Law- 
Officers  of  the  Crown  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  these  prosecu- 
tions "in  so  great  a  measure  rested.'' 

The  United  States  agree  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  when  it 
says,  as  it  does  in  its  Counter  Case,  that  it  should  not  be,  and  they  hope 
It  is  not,  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  instruct  a'judge, 
whether  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  or  in  a  colony  or  dependence  of  the 
Crown,  how  to  decide  a  particular  case  or  question.  No  judge  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  should  submit  to  be  so  instructed ;  no  community, 
however  small,  should  tolerate  it;  and  no  minister,  however  powerful, 
should  ever  think  of  attempting  It.* 

But  the  United  States  cannot  but  think  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown 
occupy  a  different  position,  and  that  when  Her  Majesty's  Government 
sees  so  striking  an  error  prevailing  among  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
conduct  the  judicial  proceedings,  by  means  of  which  international  obli- 
gations are  to  be  enforced,  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  Government, 
but  its  imperative  duty,  to  correct  the  error,  and  see  to  it  that  such  im- 
portant rights  are  not  again  "admitted"  away,  to  the  great  injury  of  a 
nation  with  which  Her  Majesty  was  at  peace.  A  judge  whose  duty  it  is 
to  decide  may  not  be  instructed ;  but  a  mere  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to 
present  a  case  for  decision  may  be.  If  such  an  agent  fails  in  his  duty 
or  errs  in  his  opinion,  and  such  error  or  such  failure  in  duty  is  likely  to 
be  repeated  by  the  same  or  other  agents,  it  is  neglect  in  a  government 
if  it  fails  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  prevent  the  repetition,  and  if  the  repe- 
tition should  affect  other  nations  the  government  must  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

But  accepting  this  doctrine  of  the  Law-Officers  for  the  time  being,  the 
Consul  on  the  9th  of  February  forwarded  to  the  Governor  the  affidavits 
which  he  had  already  presented  to  the  Law-Officers;  and  on  the  10th  he 
sent  the  affidavit  of  John  Williams,  who  swore  that  on  the  6th  Februa- 
p',  when  he  left  the  ship,  "  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  concealed 
in  difterent  parts  of  said  ship,  who  came  on  board  since  said  Shenan- 
doah arrived  in  Hobson's  Bay :  and  said  men  told  me  thev  came  on 
l)oard  said  Shenandoah  to  join  ship.  That  I  cooked  for  said 'concealed 
tor  several  days  before  I  left.  That  three  other  men,  in  the  uniform  of 
the  crew  of  tlie  said  Shenandoah,  are  at  work  on  board  of  said  Shenan- 
doah, two  of  them  in  the  galley,  and  one  of  them  in  the  engine  room. 
That  said  three  other  men  in  uniform  also  joined  said  Shenandoah  in 
this  port.  That  I  can  point  out  all  men  who  have  joined  said  Shenan- 
doah in  this  port."  This  was  received  by  the  Governor  at  3.30  p.  m.  of 
the  10th,  and  he  made  an  order  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral.'' * 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Payne,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
(Joveruor  to  report  upon  the  vessel,  among  other  things,  informed  him 
that  there  appeared  *no  be  a  mystery  about  her  fore-hold,  for  the  fore- 

'  Brit.  ConiUer  Case,  p.  77. 

•Brit.  App.,  Cc>nnt«^r  Cane,  vol.  v,  pp.  1()7.  lOR 
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man  of  the  patent  slip,  when  asked  to  go  down  to  tbat  spot  to  measure 
ber  for  the  cradle,  was  informed  he  could  not  get  to  the  skin  at  that 
place.  The  hatches  were  always  kept  on,  and  the  foreman  states  that  he 
was  informed  they  had  all  their  'stuff'  there.''  ^ 

On  the  13th  February  the  following  reports  were  forwarded  to  the 
"honorable  the  chief  secretary"  of  the  Colony: 

Detective  Kennedy  reports,  in  reply  to  certain  qncstionH  siibuiitted  to  him  for  inquiry 
on  the  11th  inntant: 

First.  That  twenty  men  have  been  discharges!  from  the  Shenandoah  .since  her  arrival 
at  this  port. 

l:?ccond.  That  Captain  Waddell  intendH  to  ship  forty  hands  here,  who  are  to  be  taken 
on  board  during  the  night,  and  t-o  sign  articles  when  they  are  odtside  the  Heads. 

It  is  stated  that  the  captain  wislies,  if  possible,  to  ship  foreign  seamen  only  ;  and  all 
Englishmen  shipped  here  are  to  assume  a  foreign  name. 

McGrath,  Finlay,  and  O'lirien,  three  Melbourne  boarding-honse  keepei-s,  are  said  to 
be  employed  in  getting  the  ivqnisite  number  of  men,  who  are  to  receive  £6  per  month 
wages  and  £8  bounty,  &.c. 

Peter  Kerr,  a  shipwpight,  living  in  Railway  JMace,  Saudridgo. stated  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  in  the  hearing  of  si^veral  persons,  that  Captain  Waddell  otfu red  him  £17  per  mouth 
to  ship  as  carpenter.  A  watermun  named  McLaren,  ni>w  at  Sandridge.  is  thither  already 
enlisted  or  about  to  be  so. 

The  detective  has  been  unable,  up  to  the  present,  to  collect  any  reliable  in  format  ion 
as  to  whether  ammunition,  «Scc.,  h:us  been  put  on  board  the  Shenandoiih  at  this  port,  oi 
whether  arrangements  have  been  made  with  any  person  for  that  purpose. 

(Urgent.)  Vor  the  chief  commissioner's  information.  C.  11.  Nicholson^  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  Scott,  resident  clerk,  has  been  informed,  in  fact,  he  overhearil  a  person  repre- 
sented  as  an  assistant  pni^er  state,  that  about  sixty  men  engagesl  here  were  to  be 
shipped  onboard  an  old  vessel,  believed  to  be  the  Eli  Whitney,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  &c.,  about  two  or  three  days  before  the  Shenandoah  sails.  The. 
former  vessel  is  to  be  cleared  out  for  Portland  or  Warrinimbool,  but  is  to  wait  oatside 
•   the  Hea4ls  for  the  Shenandoah,  t<)  whom  her  cargo  au<l  piunsengers  are  to  be  traasferred. 

C'.  H.  Niciioi-soN, 

Superintendent,- 

After  these  re|>orts,  on  the  next  day,  there  came  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  Colony  the  following  commnnication  from  Lieutenant  Waddell, 
very  significant  when  read  in  connection  with  the  previous  report  from 
the  police.  "I5e  pleased  to  inform  me  if  the  Crown  claims  the  sea  to  be 
British  waters  three  miles  from  Port  Philip  Uead  lights,  or  from  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Point  Lonsdale  and  Schanck."  • 

Upon  the  reception  of  this,  the  Attorney-General  sent  a  note  declin- 
ing to  give  the  information  asked  for.  On  presentatiou  of  the  note  to 
Lieutenant  Waddell,  he  handed  it  '*  back  to  the  messenger  with  the 
simple  answer  that  it  was  not  what  he  wanted,  that  it  had  better  be 
taken  back  with  his  compliments."^ 

i>n  the  13th  of  Febrnary,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  a  magistrate  for 

n...r  .mff.  .oni  thc  arrcst  of  one  of  the  men  charged  to  have  been  enlisted;- 

pro.r..i...«..  j^jjj  ^^  y^^^  jjjj  Q^^QQ  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 

of  police  for  service.  This  officer  went  the  same  evening  on  board  the 
vessel  to  execute  his  warrant,  and  on  the  next  day  made  the  following 
report : 

1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  acting  on  your  instructions,  I  proceecliMl  last 
evening  to  the  Confederate  war-steamer  Shenaiuloah,  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
a  man  known  as  Charley,  stated  to  have  illegally  engaged  himself  on  board  the  vessel. 
I  asked  for  Captain  Wjuldell,  but  was  informed  that  he  wjw  not  on  board.  I  then 
asked  for  the  otticer  in  charge,  saw  him,  and  obtained  permission  to  go  on  bonnl.  1 
told  the  officer  my  business,  and  reciuested  that  he  would  allow  me  to  see  the  men  on 
lioard,  in  order  that  I  might  execute  my  warrant.  He  refused  to  allow  me.  He  then 
showed  me  the  ship's  articles  and  asked  me  to  point  out  the  name  of  the  man,  which  I 

•  Brit.  Case,  p.  l.V>.  '  *  Brit.  Ai)p.,  vol.  i,  p.  647. 
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aoAble  t«>  do.     I  showed  him  my  warrant,  which  ho  looked  over,  and  returninjif  it 
to  me  he  said,  that  is  all  right,  but  you  shall  not  go  over  the  ship.    Ue  told  me  1  had 
better  returu  when  the  captain  was  on  board ;  but  as  he  could  not  say  at  what  hour 
he  would  probably  return,  I  told  him  that  I  would  see  the  captain  the  following  day. 
This  morning  I  went  again  to  the  Shenandoah,  and  after  stating  my  business  was  al- 
lowed on  board.     I  told  Captain  Waddell  that  I  was  informed  he  had  persons  on  board 
who  had  joined  bis  vessel  here,  and  that,  informations  having  been  sworn  to  that 
etfect,  I  had  a  warrant  with  me.    He  said,  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  that  I  have  not  any  one  on  board,  nor  have  I  engaged  any  one,  nor 
will  I  while  I  am  here.    I  said  I  nnderstood  that  the  persons  I  wanted  were  wearing 
the  aniform  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  were  working  on  board.    This  he  distinctly 
denied.     He  offered  to  show  me  the  ship's  articles  but  I  declined,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  seen  them  last  evening.    I  then  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  go  over  the  ship,  and 
see  if  the  men   I  wanted  were  on   board.    This  he  refused  to  do.    I  said  I  must  try  to 
execute  my  warrant,  even  if  I  had  to  use  force.    He  said  he  would  use  force  to  resist 
me,  and  that  if  he  was  overcome  he  would  throw  up  his  ship  to  the  goverumeut  here 
and  go  home  and  report  the  matter  to  his  government.   He  said  that  he  dare  not  allow 
Die  to  search  his  ship ;  "  it  was  more  than  his  commission  was  worth,  and  that  such  a 
thing  would  not  be  attempted  by  the  Government  to  a  ship  of  war  of  another  coun- 
try."   He  said  "it  was  only  by  courtesy  that  I  was  allowed  on   board,"  and  that  he 
considered  "a  great  slight  had  been  put  npon  him  by  sending  me  to  the  ship  with  a 
warrant.''    He  said  he  thought  that  his  '*  word  should  have  beeu  taken  in  preference 
to  that  of  men  who  had  probably  deserted  from  the  ship,  and  had  been  put  up  to  an- 
noy him  by  the  American   consul."     He  said  that  if  I  took  one  man,  I  might  come 
afterwards  and  take  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  that  the  American  consul  would  per- 
haps lay  an   information  against  him  as  being  a  "buccaneer  or  pirate."     He  said  he 
thoagbt  that  he  had  been  very  badly  treated  here  by  the  police  refusing  to  assist  him 
in  arresting  his  deserters.    Before  leaving  I  asked  him  again  if  he  refused  to  allow  me 
to  look  for  the   man   for  whom  I  had  a  warrant  in  my  hand.     He  replied  yes,  that  ho 
did  refuse,  and  that  he  would  tight  his  ship  rather  than  allow  it.    I  theu  left.* 

On  the  day  of  its  receipt  this  report  was  submitted  by  the  Governor 
to  the  executive  council.  In  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  council, 
tbe  secretary  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  customs  addressed  a 
etter  to  Lieutenant  Waddell,  appealing  "to  him  to  reconsider  his  de- 
termination,''  and  informing  him  that  pending  such  further  information 
the  permission  to  repair  and  take  in  supplies  was  suspended.*  The  an- 
swer to  this  letter  was  dispatched  by  Lieutenant  Waddell  at  five  min- 
utes before  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,*^  and  in  it  he  says : 

I  have  to  inform  his  excellency  the  governor  that  the  execution  of  the  warrant  was 
not  refused,  as  no  such  person  as  the  one  therein  specilied  was  on  board;  but  permis- 
won  to  search  this  shi]>  was  refused.  According  to  all  the  laws  of  nations,  the  deck  of 
a  vessiel  of  war  is  considered  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  country  whose  tlag  she 
ilies,  and  she  is  free  from  all  execntions,  excefit  for  crimes  actually  committed  on 
itbore,  when  a  demand  must  bo  made  for  the  delivery  of  snch  person,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  tbe  warrant  performed  by  the  police  of  the  ship.  Our  shipping  articles  have 
been  shown  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  all  strangers  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
i>hip,  and  two  commissioned  officers  were  ordered  to  search  if  any  such  hiul  beeu  left 
onboard.  They  have  reported  to  me  that,  after  making  a  thorough  search,  they  can 
find  DO  persou  on  board  except  those  who  entered  this  port  as  a  part  of  her  comple- 
nipnt  of  men.  I,  therefore,  as  conmiander  of  this  ship,  representing  my  government 
in  British  waters,  have  to  inform  his  excellency  that  there  are  no  persons  on  board 
this  ship,  except  those  whose  names  are  on  my  Hhip])ing  articles,  and  that  no  one  has 
been  eniisted  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  since  my  arrival  in  this  port, 
Dorbave  I  in  any  way  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  And  I,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  hereby  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  any  obstruction  which  may  cause  the  detention  of  this  ship  in  this  port.^ 

At  about  10  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day,  four  men  left  the  Shenahdoah 
in  a  boat  pulled  by  two  watermen.*  They  were  arrested,  and  one  of 
them  was  identified  as  the  man  for  whose  arrest  the  warrant  was 
issued. 
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Oil  tlie  same  14th  day  of  February  the  Consul  forwarded  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernor two  other  atlidavits,  in  one  of  which,  that  ot  Her- 

T^JZ\.Z  uuuluA  maun  Wicke,  the  following  statement  is  made : 

Ihr  :«uth«iriti«'«.  ' 

That  the  ratioim  in  Hobson's  Hay  are  served  by  the  master-at-arms,  (I  believe  named 
Reed,)  who  gives  tliu  rations  to  Quartermaster  Vickiiig,  and  tjiis  latter  brings  the 
rations  to  the  galley  to  be  eooked  by  the  rook,  known  by  the  name  of  **Cbarley;" 
that  said  cook  Chariey  was  not  on  board  the  Shenandoah  on  ber  arrival  in  tbe  bay ;  lie 
went  on  board  since  her  arrival,  and  he  told  me  he  would  join  the  ship  as  cook;  that 
be  dared  not  do  it  in  the  port,  but  that  he  would  do  it  when  proceeding  outwardd; 
tliat  I  also  saw  said  cook  take  rations  to  a  number  of  men  who  were  c(mceale<l  in  the 
forecastle,  who  went  on  board  since  her  arrival  in  Hobson^s  Bay.  That  on  Saturday, 
11th  February,  If 85,  when  working  and  cleaning  the  Shenandoah,  three  l>oys,  who 
came  on  board  the  Shenandoah  since  her  arrival  in  this  port,  assisted  in  painting  be- 
tween decks,  whereas  the  number  of  men  so  concealed  (as  mentioned  above)  worked 
on  deck;  that  the  said  men  so  concealed,  in  number  about  ten,  received  rationH 
cooked  in  the  same  cooking  apparatus  and  served  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular 
crew  on  board;  they  eat  out  of  the  ship's  plates  in  the  forecastle,  such  a«  were  used 
by  the  prisoners  while  on  the  cruise;  that  they  sleep  on  board,  one  part  in  tbe  fore- 
castle, the  other  part  between  decks.  That  the  cook  Charley  and  another,  which  1 
could  identify  if  seeing  bim  again,  wore  sometimes  tbe  ship's  uniform.'^ 

And  in  the  other,  that  of  F.  C.  Behucke,  the  following  appears: 

That  before  I  left  tbe  said  steamship  I  saw  about  ten  men  concealed  in  said  Shenan- 
doah. Some  of  said  mtm  told  me  they  came  on  board  to  join.  That  several  of  the 
said  men  were  at  work  with  me  on  Saturday  last  with  the  knowledge  of  tbe  officers ; 
that  one  of  the  said  men  told  me  th  at  he  could  not  sign  articles  in  this  port,  but  was 
going  to  do  so  as  soon  as  he  got  outside ;  that  one  man  in  the  galley,  who  came  on 
boaixl  at  this  port,  weara  the  uniform  and  performs  his  duty  in  the  said  uniform  ;  that 
said  man  in  the  galley  has  been  wearing  .the  uniform  for  about  eight  or  ten  days ; 
that  I  heard  sjiid  man  in  the  galley  called  Charley  ;  that  all  the  said  men  who  came 
tm  board  since  we  arrived  in  Melbourne  have  been  rationed  from  the  said  ship  Shenan- 
doah ;  that  I  have  seen  the  master-at-arms  serve  out  their  provisions  to  Vicking ;  that 
after  the  provisions  are  cooked  I  have  seen  Quartermaster  Vicking  take  it  to  them 
from  the  galley  while  concealed  in  the  forecastle.- 

All  these  communications  were,  on  the  15th  of  Febrnary,  submitted 
by  the  Governor  to  his  executive  council.^ 

From  this  it  appears  that  on  the  15th  of  February  the  Governor  and 
his  council  knew  from  the  statijment  of  an  officer  in  command  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  that  the  ship,  from  the  "  paucity  of  her  crew,"  was 
not  in  condition  for  a  ship  of  war ;  that  one  witness,  who  was  still  within 
the  reach  of  the  judicial  process  of  the  Colony,  had  stated,  under  oath, 
that  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship  who  came  on  board  to  join  ;  that  an  officer  of  the  Government,  whom 
the  Governor  had  sent  on  board  to  examine  the  vessel,  reported  that 
"  there  appeared  to  be  a  mysteiy  in  the  fore-hold  "  and  no  one  had  been 
admitted  there ;  that  the  police  officers  of  the  Government,  who  had 
been  directed  to  ascertain  the  facts,  had  re[)orted  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commander  to  ship  forty  hands,  and  that  some  men  had  been 
engaged,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  engagement  of 
others ;  that  upon  an  order  being  issued  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  a 
complainant  for  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  had  enlisU^d  to  serve  upon  this 
vessel,  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  arrest  reported  that  he 
had  been  prohibited  by  an  inferior  officer  of  the  ship  and  by  the  officer 
in  command,  each  acting  separately,  from  serving  the  x)rocess  on  board 
the  vessel,  the  principal  officer  in  command  declaring  upon  his  honor  sis 
an  oflicer  and  a  gentleman  there  was  no  such  person  on  board;  tliatniM)n 
an  ''appeal"  to  the  commander  for  a  reconsideration  of  his  decision  he 
replied  that  no  such  i)erson  was  on  board  at  the  time  the  request  for 
permission  to  serve  the  process  was  made,  when  the  falsehood  of  his 
statement  was  proven  by  the  arrest  of  the  man,  who  left  the  vessel  at 
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or  about  the  time  the  letter  was  being  written,  and  which  was  more 
than  tweuty-four  hoars  after  the  attempt  to  serve  the  process  was 
made;^  and  that,  after  this  statement  of  the  commander,  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States  produced  the  affidavits  of  the  other  persons,  who 
declared  positively  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  still  concealed 
on  board  to  enlist  when  the  ship  got  out  of  jmrt. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  upon  the  assurance  of  the  com- 
mander, made  after  after  the  arrest  of  the  four  persons  who 
escaped, '*  that  there  were  no  persons  on  board  his  ship  pJi!^  w!ih?h^Un" 
whose  names  were  not  on  the  shipping  articles,"  and  thut  ".1"^^^^^^^^^^ 
no  one  had  enlisted  ''in  the  serviije  of  the   Confederate 
States  since  his  arrival  in  port,"  the  order  suspending  permission  to 
repair  and  take  on  supplies  was  unconditionally  rescinded,  and  the  ship 
released  from  the  surveiUance  of  the  police  who  had  been  jjlaccd  around 
her.    No  promise  was  exacted  for  the  future ;  no  officer  was  placed  on 
board;  no  watch  maintained,  but  the  full  and  un trammeled  hospitality 
of  the  port  was  granted  to  a  ship  whose  commander  had  not  scrupled 
to  "state  upon  his  honor"  that  which  the  Governor  knew  to  be  False. 

After  the  release  was  ordere*!,  and  notice  thereof  given  to  Lieutenatit 
Waddell,  his  excellencv  caused  to  be  addressed  to  him  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  am  directed  by  his  exreUency  tlie  Governor  to  furthor  aoknowledtje  j'our  comma ui 
cations  of  the  l^Uh  and  14th  instant,  in  which,  alh^gint;  that  the  vessel  nnder  your 
commaod  ba<l  been  seized,  you  ask  whether  the  seizure  be  known  to  his  exceUeucy  tlie 
governor,  and  if  it  meets  his  approval. 

I  aoi  to  inform  yon,  in  reply,  that  this  Government  has  not  directed  or  authorized  the 
seizure  of  the  Sheuaiidoah. 

Tlie  instrnctious  to  the  police  were  to  see  that  none  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this 
Colony  rendered  any  aid  or  assistance  to,  or  performed  any  work  in  reipect  of,  your  ves- 
icl,  darin;;  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  permission  which  was  granted  to  you  to 
repair  and  take  in  supplies  pending  your  reply  to  uiy  letter  of  yesterday's  date  in  re- 
gard to  a  British  subject  beiujf  on  board  yo!ir  vessel,  and  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States,  in  violation  ot  the  British  statute,  known  as  the  foreign-en- 
liatroeDt  act,  and  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Governor  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
neutrality  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  In  addition  to  evidence  previously  in  possession 
of  this  government,  it  htis  been  reported  by  the  police  that  about  ten  o'clock  last  night 
four  men,  who  had  been  in  concealment  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  left  the  ship,  and 
were  arrested  immediately  after  so  leaving  by  the  water  police. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  these  men  that  they  were  on  board  your  vessel 
both  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  13th  and  14th  instant,  when  their  presence  was  de- 
nied by  the  commanding  officer  in  chiirge,  and  by  yourself  subsequently,  when  you  de- 
clared that  there  were  ^^  no  persons  on  board  this  ship,  except  those  whose  names  are 
OD  onr  shipping  articles."  This  assertion  must  necessarily  have  been  made  by  you 
without  having  ascertained  for  yourself  by  a  search  that  such  men  were  not  on  board, 
while  at  the  same  time  yon  refused  permission  to  the  ofhcer  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  warrant  to  cany  it  into  eftect. 

Referring  to  that  portion  of  your  communication  of  the  14th  instiint  in  which  you 
inform  his  excellency  the  Governor,  "that  the  exeution  of  the  warrant  was  not* re- 
fused, as  DO  such  person  as  the  one  specified  therein  was  on  board,"  I  am  in  a  position 
to  state  that  one  of  the  four  men  previously  alluded  to  is  ascertained  to  be  the  person 
named  in  the  warrant. 

I  am  also  to  observe,  that  while  at  the  moment  of  the  dispatch  of  your  letter  it  may 
b«  true  that  these  men  were  not  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
they  were  on  board  at  the  lime  it  was  indited,  your  letter  having  been  dispatched  at 
five  ininntes  before  ten  o'clock. 

It  thus  appears  plain,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  that  the  foreign-enlistment  act  was  in  course 
of  being  e\aded.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  only  person  for  whose  arrest  a  war- 
rant was  issued  has  been  secured,  and  as  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  say,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  ship,  and  in  behalf  of  your  Government,  whose  faith  is  pledged 
by  the  assurance,  that  there  are  "  no  persons  on  board  this  ship  except  those  whose 
names  are  on  our  shipping  articles,  and  that  no  one  has  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  Stales  since  my  arrival  in  this  port,"  his  excellency  the  Governor  has 
been  pleased  t^o  revoke  the  ilirections  issued    yesterday,  suspending    permission  to 

1  Speech  of  McCnllock  in  the  colonial  assembly,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  6d6. 
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British  Riibjt^ctH  to  aid  anil  assiHt  you  in  etfectiug  the  nocesHury  repairn,  and  taking 
in  H  up  plies. 

I  am  to  acid,  it  is  expected  that  yon  will  exerciHC  evi»ry  disputch,  so  as  to  insure  your 
departure  by  the  day  named  in  your  first  letter  of  yesterday,  viz,  Sunday  next.  * 

To  this  the  lieutenant  commau(liu<i^  rei)Iied  on  the  IGth,  and  in  so 
doing  took  occasion  to  say  : 

In  conclusion,  sir,  aHow  me  to  infi»rm  j'^ou  that  I  consider  the  tone  of  yonr  letter  re- 
markably disrespectful  and  insultin<r  to  the  (joverument  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  that  I  shall  take  an  early  op]>ortunity  of  forwarding  it  to  the  Richmond  Govern- 
ment.* 

But  he  accepted  the  privileges  granted.  The  disrespect  and  insult 
consisted,  as  the  Arbitrators  will  readily  perceive,  in  intimating  some- 
what distinctly  to  the  commander,  that  the  Governor  accepted  state- 
ments made  "  upon  honor,"  which  he  knew  to  be  false  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  letter. 

On  the  10th  of  February  an  examination  was  had  of  the  parties  ar- 
rested while  leaving  the  ship,  before  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  Colony.  The  witnesses,  whose  affidavits  had  been  taken 
and  presented  to  the  Governor,  were  examined  orally  in  court.  Every 
fact  stated  in  the  affidavits  was  proven,  and  the  accused  were  identified 
as  the  parties  who  were  on  the  ship.  One  of  them  (Charley)  was  not 
only  on  the  ship,  but  in  the  uniform  of  the  ship  performing  the  duties 
for  which  he  had  enlisted,  or  at  least  had  agreed  to  enlist.  Upon  this 
testimony  the  persons  arrested  were  all,  on  the  17th,  committed  for  trial, 
and  two  were  subsequently  convicted.^  But  one  was  afterward  dis- 
charged by  the  Attorney-GenerHl  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  another 
for  want  of  proof  as  to  his  nativity.  The  next  day  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  appealed  to  the  public  through  the  newspapers.  They  there 
stated,  "  upon  their  honor,"  to  protect  themselves,  and  secure  the  esca[>e 
and  increased  efficiency  of  their  ship,  what  they  dared  not  state,  *'  under 
oath,-'  to  protect  the  ignorant  men  whom  they  allowed  to  sufli'er  for  their 
own  crime.^ 

Immediately  after  the  order  permitting  the  repairs  and  supplies  to  be 
continued  was  made  known,  the  Consul  addressed  another  communica- 
tion to  the  Governor,  which  he  closed  by  saying :  "  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  upon  further  reflection,  your  excellency  will  reconsider  your  decision 
regarding  this  vessel,  against  which  I  have  felt  constrained  to  protest 
so  earnestly."  ^ 

This  communication  must  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
not  long  after  he  had  received  the  somewhat  pointed  letter  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel ;  but  neither  the  representations  of  the  Consul,  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  men  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the 
real  offenders  to  become  criminals,  the  insolence  of  the  commander  of 
the  vessel,  nor- anything  else,  could  induce  the  authorities  composing 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  this  Colony  even  to  put  the  vessel  under 
further  surveillance. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  consul  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attor- 
rvurthT  inr„r„i,  ^i^y 'General  a  further  affidavit  of  Michael  Gashmore,  a  citi- 
unZlronxZXi'^d  zen  of  Melbourne,  stating  that  he  had,  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, seen  on  the  Shenandoah  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
<<  ship,  who  was  sitting  with  the  other  sailors  eating  soup,"  and  who  told 
him  he  had  joined  the  ship  that  morning  ;  and  also  an  affidavit  from 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  port  in  which  it  was  stated  that  fourteen 


^  *  Brit.  App..  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  112.  ^Ibid.,  p.  546. 

« Ibid.,  p.  li3.  '^Ibid.,  p.  614, 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  r>96. 
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(lays  before  he  bad  ^oDe  on  board  tbe  ship  and  inquired  of  the  command- 
ing officer  if  he  had  any  chronometers  for  sale  ;  tliat  he  was  directed  to 
a  person  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer ;  that  he  had  made  a  selection  from 
live  or  six  chronometers  handed  him  by  the  officer  and  bought  and  paid 
for  one  which  he  described.^  These  affidavits  were  procured  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  LawOfficer  of  the  Crown  just  after  the  vessel  had 
been  launched  from  the  slip. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  Lieutenant  Waddell  informed  the  governor, 
that  every  dispatch  was  being  used  by  him  to  get  jthe  Shenandoah  to 
sea  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ;^  and  on  tTie  17th,  it  was  reported 
by  the  tide-inspector  that  she  had  taken  on  coals  during  the  night,  and 
was  reshipping  stores  from  a  lighter.^  It  must  have  been  apparent  to 
all  she  would  remain  in  port  but  a  short  time  longer. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  Consul  received  other 
information  to  the  effect  that  men  were  being  enlisted  to  in- 
crease the  crew.  He  went  at  once  with  his  new  witness,  i..n..*.i'iruihCriI.//u. 
Andrew  Forbes,  to  the  Crown  Solicitor,  by  whom  he  was 
.^nt  to  some  of  the  "  plenty  of  magistrates ;"  then  he  went  to  the  office 
of  the  chief  commissioner  of  police,  who  was  not  in  ;  then  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General, who  wanted  an  affidavit  taken :  then  to  the  office  of  the 
detective  police,  but  the  chief  of  that  office  must  have  a  warrant  before 
be  could  act,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  police  justice  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  then  to  the  police  justice,  who  could  not  take  the  res|K)nsibility  of 
granting  a  warrant  upon  the  evidence  of  one  man  alone,  but  advised  him  to 
\ioto  a  magistrate  at  Williamstown,  about  four  miles  distant,  who,  per- 
haps, might  have  corroborative  testimony.  It  was,  by  this  time,  half- 
imst  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  this  hour  the  Consul  took  the 
affidavit  of  the  witness,  which  he  sent  by  jnivate  hand  to  the  attorney- 
general,  and  started  himself  for  Williamstown.  The  witness,  however, 
being  afraid  of  personal  harm,  refused  to  go  with  him,  and  the  affidavit 
did  not  reach  the  attorney  general  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.*  The  Consul  did,  however,  send  a  messenger  to  the  water-police, 
at  Williamstown,  who  reported  to  them  the  shipping  of  the  men,  but 
they  said  they  were  powerless  to  interfere  without  directions  from  the 
head  authorities  at  Melbourne.^  In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  the 
Tnited  States  believe  the  Arbitrators  will  not  agree  with  Iler 
Majesty's  Government  when  it  says,  as  it  does  in  the  Counter  Case,  on 
page  97,  that  the  Consul  was  "  certainly  more  justly  chargeable  with  a 
want  of  due  diligence  than  those"  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance. 

The  United  States  in  this  connection  also  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Arbitrators  to  the  following  statement  in  the  Counter  Case,  presented  by 
Her  Majesty,  on  page  98 : 

Snch,  as  far  as  is  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Govornmoiit,  is  all  the  information  which 
the  anthorities  of  Melbourne  were  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  alleged  shipment  of  men 
from  the  Colony  on  board  the  Shenandoah.  It  was  furnished^  for  the  most  part,  to  tbe 
jwHce  by  the  boatmen  who  had  been  employed  in  pntting  the  men  on  board,  on  the 
iindentanding  that  they  should  not  themselves  suffer  on  account  of  what  had  been 
done. 

Bat  on  the  16th,  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  she  left  port, 
it  was  demonstrated  there  was  evidence  enough  to  convict  four  men 
who  had  enlisted  before  the  vessel  had  sailed,  and  before  she  went  to 
tile  docks.  That  information  was  not  obtained  from  boatmen.  Every- 
thing transpired  under  the  eyes  of  the  police  themselves,  and  the  con- 
viction followed  from  their  testimony,  connected  with  that  which  had 

'  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  615.      *  Lord  Blanchard,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  617. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  621.  '^  Affidavit  of  Robbins,  Am.  App.,  Counter  Case,  p.  115. 

'  Ibid,  p.  5;V2. 
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been  furnished  by  the  Consul.  It  was  what  they  knew  before  the  vessel 
left  port  which  should  have  compelled  them  to  act,  not  what  came  to 
them  after.  The  United  States  have  never  asked  for  the  conviction  of 
the  boatmen.  What  they  wanted  was  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  or, 
at  least,  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  prevent  the  augment- 
ation of  her  warlike  force. 
The  Shenandoah  left  her  anchorage  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 

inruc  recruit  ^nd  procccded  to  sea  unmolested.  The  "guns  were  all 
'"\'L'rJ*S.om  MH-  loadfd  l^eioiv  the  vessel  went  outside  of  the  Heads.'^^  The 
bourne.  chicf  commlssiouer  of  police  says,  on  the  2Gth  October,  1871, 

that  "  no  visitors  were  allowed  on  board  the  Shenandoah  under  any  ])re- 
tense  for  three  days  before  she  sjiiled,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  of  ller 
Majesty's  ships  in  our  waters  at  the  time,  theetibrts  of  the  water-police 
were  necessarily  of  little  avail."  ^  The  same  officer  says,  in  the  same  re- 
port: **Had  the  Shenandoah  been  afloat  in  the  bay  at  the  time,  I  am 
convinced  that  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  search  her,  or 
to  execute  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  illegally  enlisted, 
would  have  been  violently  resisted."  If  this  was  understood  at  the  time, 
the  United  States  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  was  she  was  permitted 
to  get  afloat  until  ber  officers  had  alloAved  their  vessel  to  come  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Government,  or  until  some  means  had  been  de- 
vised by  which  a  fresh  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  waters  might 
be  prevented.  Tier  ^Majesty's  ship  Bombay  was  in  port  when  the  Shen- 
andoah arrived,  and  the  United  States  can  hardly  believe  she  had  been 
permitted  to  leave  the  harbor  entirely  unprotected  while  so  troublesome 
a  visitor  remained.  At  so  important  a  station  there  must  have  been 
some  vessel  of  Her  Majesty's  powerful  Navy  that  could  be  called  upon 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  for  assistance  in  case  it  became  necessary. 
At  any  rate  the  Shenandoah  could  have  been  held  upon  the  dock  until 
a  ship  of  war  was  found  to  watch  her  if  the  authorities  had  been  so  dis- 
posed. 

As  soon  as  the  Shenantloah  got  outside  of  the  neutral  waters  an  addi- 
tion was  found  to  the  complement  of  her  men.  They  ma>  not  have 
been  added  to  her  crew  in  form,  by  actual  enlistment,  but  they  were 
recruited  ;  and  with  the  men  on  board  the  enlistment  was  easily  accom- 
plished. In  this  way  forty-two  men  were  added  to  the  crew,  as  will 
appear  by  the  affidavit  of  Temple,  in  which  names  are  given.^  Among 
these  names  the  Arbitrators  will  find,  as  master-at-arms,  "  Charles 
McLaren."  Ilis  name  also  appears  in  the  report  of  the  chief  detective 
at  Sandridge,  made  on  the  13th  of  February,  where  it  is  said  :  "A  water- 
man named  McLaren,  now  at  Sandridge,  is  either  already  enlisted  or 
about  to  be  so."*  It  also  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  same  detective 
on  the  21st,  as  McLaren,  "  who  stated  openly  a  short  time  back  to  a 
waterman  named  Sawdy  and  others,  that  he  was  about  to  ship  on  the 
Shenandoah."*  They  will  also  find  the  names  of  Thomas  Evans,  Kobert 
Dunning,  and  William  Green,  which  also  appear  in  the  affidavit  of 
Forbes,*^  the  witness  who  went  with  the  consul  on  the  17th  when  he  en- 
deavored to  obtain  some  action  by  the  officers. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  had  eseai)ed,  it  was  easy  for  the  authorities  to 
satisfy  thenivselves  that  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  crew. 

The  18th,  the  day  on  which  she  sailed,  was  Saturday.  The  i)apers 
publi8he<l  on  Monday  morning  all  make  mention  of  the  increase  of  her 
crew.    The  Herald  has  the  following  notice: 

•  nrit.  A  pp.  Couuter  Caae,  vol.  v,  p.  1*20.      *  Hrit.  Av>p.  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  lOH, 

«  Ibid.,  p.  121.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

»  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  701,  702.  *  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  616. 
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The  Confederate  cruiser  Sheuandoah  left  Hobson's  Bay  at  about  6  a.  in.  ou  Sattirday, 
aod  was  seen  doriDs  the  afternoon  outside  the  Heads  by  the  schooners  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton Mod  Zephyr.  She  steamed  np  to  the  former  and  hoisted  an  English  ensigUi  which 
on  being  answered  with  a  like  flag  she  stood  off  again  ;  when  the  Zephyr  saw  her  at 
a  later  hour  of  the  day  she  was  hove  to  off  Cape  Schanck.  Several  rumors  are  affoat 
thAt  the  Shenandoah  shipped  or  received  on  board  somewhere  about  eighty  men  just 
prior  to  leaving.  We  have  since  been  informed  that  she  took  away  a  large  number, 
bnt  Dot  eqnal  to  that  above  stated.^ 

In  the  Argus  it  was  said : 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  during  Friday  night  a  large  number  of  men 
found  their  way  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  and  did  not  return  on  shore  again.^ 

Another  paper  said : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  taken  away  with  her  several  men  from  this  Colony  ; 
report  says  eighty,  but  that  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  neglect  of  the  Att'or- 
oey-Oeneral  iu  not  replying  to  Captain  WaddelPs  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  neu- 
tral limit,  has  apparently  absolved  that  commander  from  responsibility  so  fsa  as  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  ontside  Fort  Philip  Heads  is  concerned,  for,  according  to 
onr  shipping  report,  the  Shenandoah  steamed  up  to  the  schooner  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  overhauling  her  had  she  happened  to  be  a  Yankee  vessel.  ^ 

And  the  Age  said : 

The  Shenandoah  left  Hobsou's  Bay  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturdav  morning.  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  she  shipped  some  eighty  men  just  prior  to  leaving.  At  a  late  hour 
on  Saturday  she  was  hove  to  off  Cape  Schanck.  The  police  on  Saturday  received  the 
following  information  relative  to  an  attempt  made  to  enlist  men  for  the  confederate 
f«rvice  on  board  the  confederate  steamer  Shenandoah.  About  half  past  4  o'clock  on 
Satarday  afternoon,  a  man  who  gave  his  name  and  address  as  George  Kennedy,  125 
Flinders  Lane,  cast,  called  at  the  police  office  in  Russell  street,  and  stated  that,  having 
i^een  an  advertisement  in  the  Argns,  he  called  on  the  advertiser,  Powell,  with  whom 
was  another  man  whose  name  ne  did  not  know.  He  remained  in  their  company  for 
».*veral  hours,  during  which  time  they  supplied  him  with  drink,  and  endeavored  by 
^very  kind  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  join  the  confederate  service  on  board  the 
Shenandoah,  for  which  purpose  they  also  conducted  him  to  the  wharf,  and  desisted 
^m  their  efforts  only  when  he  openly  stated  his  intention  of  reporting  the  matter  to 
the  authorities.  Kennedy  further  stated  that  when  the  men  were  using  their  endeav- 
ors to  get  him  to  join  the  Shenandoah  there  were  several  other  i)ersons  present  who 
accepted  their  offers,  and  whom  he  now  believes  to  be  on  board  that  vessel.* 

On  the  21st,  the  senior  constable  of  the  water-police  reported  "  that 
at  aboat  9  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  17th  instant,  [the  evening  before  she 
sailed,]  when  on  duty  at  the  railway  pier,  iSandridge ,  he  observed 
three  watermen's  boats  leave  that  pier,  and  pull  toward  the  Confederate 
States  steamer  Shenandoah,  each  boat  containing  about  six  passengers; 
observed  likewise  a  person  who  the  constable  believed  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  ship  in  plain  clothes,  superintending  the  embarkation  of  the 
passengers ;  saw  the  same  boats  returning  iu  about  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, midway  between  the  Shenandoah  and  the  pier,  with  only  one  man 
in  each  of  them ;  on  returning  to  the  pier  at  about  midnight,  was  informed 
by  the  constable  on  duty  there  (Knox)  that  during  the  absence  of  the 
[iolice  boat,  three  or  four  boats  had  left  the  pier  for  the  Shenandoah, 
containing  in  all  about  twenty  passengers.  Have  made  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  persons  conveyed  on  board,  and  find  tbat  the  parties  named 
in  the  margin  were  seen  on  board  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
ISth  instant."  * 

George  W.  Robbins  also  stated  to  the  police  that ''  he  passed  across 
the  bay  on  Friday  night  last,  with  a  message  from  the  American  Consul 
to  tlie  police,  to  the  effect  that  the  Shenandoah  was  shipping  men  on 
lK)ard.  On  his  way  he  saw  a  boat  pulled  b}^  Jack  liiley  and  a  man 
named  Muir  j  they  had  about  twelve  men  in  a  boat.    On  his  return, 

'Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  683.  *  Ibid.^p.  685. 

♦Ibid.,  p.  684.  *  Brit.  App.  Counter  Cane,  vol.  v,  p.  119. 
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Biley  and  Mair  being  alone,  palled  up  from  the  Shenandoah,  and  hailed 
Eobbins.  Bobbins  did  not  reply."^  The  report  of  this  last  statement 
was  made  on  the  22d. 

But  the  United  States  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  another 
fact  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Melbourne. 

She  was  a  "  full-rigged  ship  of  superior  build,  and  with  good  winds 
she  wa«  a  fast  sailer,  but  with  light  breezes  she  was  only  ordinary.  She 
also  had  steam-power  auxiliary,  with  a  propeller  that  could  be  used  at 
pleasure,  and  which,  when  not  in  use,  could  be  hoisted  up,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  her  sailing.  Daring  the  d<ays  before  named,  she  sailed 
more  than  two  thousand  miles,  and  only  used  her  steam-power  twice, 
once  in  going  through  the  straits  and  again  in  clearing  Behring's 
Island."'  She  only  used  steam-power  two  days  during  the  thirty  pre- 
ceding her  arrival  at  Melbourne.'*  Steam  was  rarely  used  except  in 
making  captures. 

Her  repairs  were  only  necessary  to  make  her  steam-power  effective. 
KxcowiTe  repair.  Thc  board  of  iuspcctors  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  OiScer- 
«t  Melbourne.  ^^^^  what  Tcpalrs  were  needed,  reported  that  she  was  not "  in 
a  fit  state  to  proceed  to  sea  as, a  steamship;"  and  all  the  particular  re- 
pairs specified  by  them,  and  by  the  firm  employed  by  Captain  Waddell, 
related  to  her  steam-power  alone.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  any  repairs  to 
her  hull,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  made  except  calking. 

As  has  been  seen,  when  she  arrived  she  had  on  board  four  hundred 

cnaiiftf  then  «■  tous  of  coal.*    Thls  fact  was  made  known  to  Governor  Dar- 

r^.«ve.  ]jng  lyy  ^\^^  United  States  Consul  on  the  17th  of  February.* 

But  he  must  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  same  fact  from  other 

sources.    Captain  Wa<ldell  a^ked  leave  to  land  his  "  surplus  stores.'^ 

On  the  7th  the  tide  inspector  reported  that  she  "  on  Monday  was  light- 
ening, preparatory  to  being  taken  on  the  slip,  by  discharging  stores  and 
coals  into  the  lighters  near  the  breakwater.""'  On  the  same  day  the 
harbor-master  reported  "  the  crew  and  a  party  of  men  from  the  shore 
are  now  employed  in  discharging  coals  and  stores  into  lighters.  •  •  I 
have  been  given  to  understand,  if  she  be  sufficiently  lightened,  and 
weather  permitting,  she  will  be  taken  into  the  slip  to-morrow  after- 
noon.''^ Again,  on  the  8th,  the  tide  inspector  reported,  "The  Shenandoah 
continued  to  discharge  stores  into  lighters  yesterday,  but  little  progress 
was  made,  owing  to  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather.''®  And  on  the 
9th,  the  harbormaster  reported  " that  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
patent  slip,  on  placing  the  Shenandoah  on  the  cradle  yesterday,  found 
she  was  drawing  too  much  water  to  admit  of  the  vessel  being  taken  up 
with  safety.  The  crew  and  men  from  the  shore  are  lightening  her  abaft^ 
preparatory  to  another  trial  to  get  her  up  to-day  at  high  water.""  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  she  was  a  vessel  of  war  without  cargo,  except 
coal.  She  was  lightened,  iherefore,  by  taking  out  coals  and  supj^lies 
only. 

On  the  17th  the  Consul  protested  to  the  Governor  against  her  being 
permitted  to  take  in  coals,  adding,  "I  cannot  believe  Your  Excellency  is 
aware  of  the  large  amount  of  coal  now  being  furnished  said  vessel ;""  but 
the  Governor  "acquainted"  him  in  reply,  on  tbe  same  day,  that  a  ship 
of  war  of  either  belligerent  is,  under  Her  Majesty's  instructions,  allowed 


*  Brit.  App.  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  120.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  529. 

>  Affidavit  of  Captain  Nye,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  92.  *  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  530. 

»  Affidavit  of  W.  O.  Nichols,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  102.  »  Ibid. 

*  Am  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  G9rf.  .  *o  Ibid. 

»  Brit.  App..  vol.  i,  p.  614.  »  Ibid.,  p.   615. 
« Ibid.,  p.  &20. 
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to  take  Id  coal  sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her 
own  oonntry  or  to  some  nearer  destination."  ^ 

Thereupon,  when  the  vessel  was  launched  from  the  slip,  she  was 
hanled  alongside  the  John  Frazer,  and  took  in  three  hundred  tons  of 
coal,  which,  with  the  four  hundred  she  already  had  on  board,  gave  an 
ample  supply  for  the  contemplated  cruise.^  It  is  now  said  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  that  ''two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coals  were  trans- 
shipped to  her  from  the  John  Frazer.'' ^  It  matters  but  little  which  of 
these  amounts  was  actually  taken,  for,  after  a  cruise  of  nine  months-and 
ber  destructive  work  among  the  whaling  fleet  in  the  Arctic  seas,  she 
arrived,  on  the  6th  of  November,  at  Liverpool,  with  one  hundred  ^nd 
thirty  tons  remaining  on  board,  according  to  the  report  of  Captain 
Paynter,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Donegal,  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Coast-guard.* 

Notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  Consul,  no  account  seems  to  have 
been  required  of  the  actual  amount  on  hand,  and  from  ail  that  appears 
aD  unlimited  permit  was  granted. 

She  was  also  permitted  to  take  on  board  supplies  for  her  cruise.  The 
extent  of  these  supplies  does  not  appear. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs 
informed  Lieutenant  Waddell  that  "it  will  be  necessary  that  a  list  of 
the  snpplies  required  for  the  immediate  use  of  your  vessel  '♦  *  • 
should  be  sent  in  for  the  guidance  of  His  Excellency."* 

On  the  same  day  Lieutenant  Waddell  replied,  "I  have  to  state  the 
immediate  supplies  required  for  the  officers  and  crew  under  my  com- 
mand consist  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and  bread  daily ;  and  that  the 
«ea  supplies  required  will  be  brandy,  rum,  champagne,  port,  sherry, 
beer,  porter,  molasses,  lime-juice,  and  some  light  materials  for  summer 
wear  for  my  men,  &c."^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  quantities  required  are  not  stated ;  but  on 
the  next  day  the  commander  was  notified  that  "permission  is  conceded 
for  yon  to  sbip  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary,  the  provision  and  supplies  enumerated  in  your 
communication  under  reply."' 

If  any  further  list  was  furnished.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  not 
seen  fit  to  present  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Arbitrators. 

The  permit  for  general  supplies  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  as 
nnlimited  as  that  for  coal. 

Without  these  additions  to  her  steam-power,  crew,  and  snpplies,  she 
Bever  could  have  accomplished  the  objects  of  her  cruise.  Although  '*a 
fast  sailer  in  a  strong  wind,  with  a  light  breeze,  she  conld  not  have  out- 
sailed the  average  of  the  whalers."*  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  Captains 
Nye,  Hathaway,  VViuslow,  Wood,  and  Baker  that  if  she  had  not  used 
her  steam-power,  she  could  never  have  captured  the  larger  portion  of 
the  whaling  fleet.  She  waited  for  a  calm  before  attacking  the  whaling 
vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escaping  into  the  ice,  and  then  made 
chase  under  steam.^  And  she  could  not  have  been  safely  handled  in  the 
Arctic  seas  if  she  had  not  obtained  the  additions  to  her  crew  at  Mel- 
bonrne.  Even  with  these  additions  it  was  often  necessary,  as  has  been 
seen,  to  call  on  the  prisoners  to  assist  in  working  the  ship". 

The  United  States  believe  that  after  this  statement  of  the  occurrences 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  617.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  640. 

^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  698.  ^  Brit,  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  517. 

'  Brit.  App.  Conater  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  85.         ''  Ibid.,  p.  641. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  674.  *  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  97. 
*Afti{]avit«  collected  in  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  92  et  mq^ 
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at  Melbourne,  the  Arbitrators  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  report  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  to  the  Home  Government,  detailing  the  facts 
substantially  as  they  are  now  given,  the  following  passage : 

I  wiU  not  close  my  report  of  these  transactions  without  assuring  70a  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  intention  or  that  of  my  advisers  than  that  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs  of  the  15th  instant  should  be  justly  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  disrespectful  and  insulting  to  the  Government  at  Richmond.  A  clear 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  appeared  to  be  expedient,  if  not  necessary,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  already  stated ;  while  the  reference  to  that  Government  was  a  direct  and  natural 
consequence  of  the  declaration  in  Lieutenant  Waddell's  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  then 
under  reply,  that  he  had  written  as  commander  of  the  ship  representing  his  Govern- 
ment in  British  waters.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  observe  that  it  would  have  been  more  con> 
sistent  with  the  representative  character  in  which  Lieutenant  Waddell  thus  declared 
himself,  if,  possessing,  as  he  did  throughout,  ample  power  and  means  to  ascertain  that 
his  ship  had  not  become  a  place  of  concealment  for  British  subjects  seeking  to  violate 
or  evade  the  law,  he  ha<l  employed  that  power  and  those  means  more  effectively  before 
committing  himself  to  a  solemn  assertion,  which  eventually  proved  incorrect,  and  if, 
upon  the  discovery  that  these  men  were  on  board  his  8liip,(assuming  that  discovery  to 
have  been  made  as  he  affirms  it  was  after  he  had  dispatched  his  letter  of  the  14th,)  h«* 
had  immediately  apprised  the  Governmeut  of  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  apprehension  of  the  culprits  themselves,  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  police  examination.* 

In  less  than  sixty  days  after  this  report  was  written,  and  before  any 
advices  of  what  had  been  done  could  have  reached  Richmond,  there  was 
no  "  Government '^  there  to  be  insulted,  or  to  which  representations  coald 
be  made.  The  armies  of  the  insurgents  had  surrendered,  and  those  who 
had  administered  the  Government  were  fugitives. 

Only  ten  days  before  the  date  of  that  report,  and  after  it  was 
apparent  to  all  that  the  struggle  of  the  insurgents  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  the  first 
remonstrance  of  his  Government  to  the  agents  of  the  insurgents,  and 
after  stating  that  the  ^'unwarrantable  practice  of  building  ships  la  this 
country  to  be  used  as  vessels  of  war  against  a  State  with  which  Her 
Majesty  is  at  peace  still  continues,''  says,  "Kow,  it  is  very  possible  that 
by  such  shifts  and  stratagems  the  penalties  of  the  existing  laws  of  his 
country,  nay,  of  any  law  that  could  be  enacted,  may  be  evaded ;  but  the 
offense  thus  oflFered  to  Her  Majesty's  authority  and  dignity  by  the  dt 
fcLoto  rulers  of  the  Confederate  States,  whom  Her  Majesty  acknowledges 
as  belligerents,  and  whose  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  our  hospitality  in  quiet  security,  remains  the  same.  It  is  a 
proceeding  totally  unjustifiable  and  manifestly  offensive  to  the  British 
Crown."' 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  United  States  to  learn  that  at  last  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  realize  that  the  practices  of  the  agents  of  the 
insurgents,  which  had  been  continued  for  so  many  years,  were  "  mani- 
festly offensive."  It  would  have  been  more  gratifying,  however,  if  this 
manifestation  had  been  noticed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date. 

The  Consul  of  the  United  States,  in  reporting  the  facts  to  his  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  day  that  the  Governor  reported  to  the  Government  of 
Her  Majesty,  uses  the  following  language : 

What  motives  may  have  prompted  the  authorities,  with  evidence  in  their  possesston 
a8  to  the  shipment  of  large  numbers  of  persons  on  board  said  vessel,  substantiated  br 
the  capture  and  commitment  of  some  escaping  from  said  ship,  to  allow  the  said  vessel 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  neutrality  in  coaling,  provisioning,  and  depart- 
ing, with  the  affidavits  and  informatioa  lodged  and  not  fully  satisfied,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Was  it  not  shown  and  proved  that  the  neutrality  was  violated  f  And  yet 
she  was  allowed  her  own  way  unmolested,  thus  enabling  her  to  renew  her  violations  of 
neutrality  on  a  larger  scale.  There  are  eyes  that  do  not  see  and  ears  that  do  not  hear, 
and  I  fear  that  this  port  is  endowed  with  such  a  portion  of  them  as  may  be  r^iinired  to 

'  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  509.  «  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  6:U. 
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mi  the  occasion  ;  for  iu  what  other  way  can  my  UDsaccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the 
assUtaoce  of  the  authorities  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  instant  be  explained  f  ^ 

The  United  States  believe  the  Arbitrators  will  agree  with  the  Consul 
in  all  that  he  ba^  said. 

And  here  again  the  United  States  must  ask  the  Arbitrators  to  contrast 
tbe  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  that  of  His  contract  betw^.  „ 
3Iajesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  as  early  as  June  23d,  l^^ii'.Z'^lBtirlhl'!' 
1S63,  upon  much  less  provocation  from  these  same  belliger'  »''""^'«*^ 
ent  insurgents,  caused,  among  others,  the  following  salutary  rules  to  be 
promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  the  presidents  of  his  several  provinces : 

6.  Not  to  admit  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire  the  belligerents  which  may  once  have  vio- 
lated DCDtrality. 

7.  To  cause  to  retire  immediately  from  the  maritime  territory  of  the  Empire,  with- 
out famishing  them  with  any  supplies  whatever,  the  vessels  which  attempt  to  violate 
Mutrality. 

^.  Finally,  to  make  nse  of  force,  or  in  default,  or  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  same,  to 
protest  solemnly  and  energetically  against  the  belligerent,  who,  being  warned  and  in- 
timated, does  not  desist  from  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire.  '^ 

From  Melbourne  the  Shenandoah  made  her  way  to  the  Island  of  As- 
cension, where,  about  the  4th  of  March,  she  destroyed  four  whaling  ves- 
sels at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  One  of  these  vessels  was  from  Honolulu, 
under  the  Honolulu  flag,  and  commanded  by  a  citizen  of  Honolulu.  She 
remained  at  this  island  until  about  the  14th  of  March,  and  then  cruised 
tor  nearly  a  month  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  latter  part  of  May  she 
arrived  in  the  Ochkotsk  sea,  where,  on  the  27th  of  May,  she  captured 
and  destroyed  the  whaling  ship  Abigail,  Captain  N^-e.  She  then 
sailed  for  Gape  Thaddeus,  a  place  much  frequented  by  whaling  ships, 
and  arrived  there  about  the  20th  of  June.  Between  that  time  and 
the  28th  she  captured  twenty-four  whaling  vessels  with  their  cargoes 
and  outfit,  and  destroyed  all  except  one,  the  largest  number  having 
been  taken  on  the  28tb.  The  United  States  believe  the  Arbitrators  will 
find  from  the  testimony  of  Captain  !N"ye,  Captain  Hathaway,  and  W.  H. 
Temple,  ^  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  captures  were  made  after  Lieu- 
tenant Waddell  had  received  news  that  the  war  had  ended. 

It  is  true  it  is  said  in  the  British  Case,  '^  that  the  commander  of  the 
Sbenandoah  positively  affirmed  that  he  had,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  downfall  of  theGovernment  by  which  he  was  commissioned,  de- 
sisted instantly  from  further  acts  of  war,"*  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tbe  same  commander  had  previously  made  some  "positive" 
J^tatements  at  Melbourne  which  were  afterwards  found  by  Her  Majesty's 
officers  there  not  to  have  been  in  all  respects  true,  and  under  these  cir- 
camstances  the  United  States  believe  that,  if  it  becomes  material,  the 
Arbitrators  will  give  more  credence  to  the  affidavits  of  the  intelligent 
captains  than  to  the  assertions  of  the  late  commander.  Although  the 
testimony  of  Temple  was  severely  criticised  by  the  attorney  of  the  com- 
mander at  the  time  it  was  presented,  all  his  statements,  material  to  this 
question,  have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses obtained  since  that  time. 

The  insurrection  came  to  an  end  in  the  month  of  April,  1865.  On 
tbe  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Mason,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  insurgents  in  Lon- 
don, addressed  a  note  to  Earl  Eussell  in  which  he  said : 

It  being  cooflidered  important  and  right,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Confederate 
^Ute»  uf  America,  to  arrest  further  hostile  proceedings  at  sea  in  the  war  against  the 
i'nited  States,  those  having  authority  to  do  so  in  Europe  desire  as  speedily  as  prac- 
ticable to  communicate  with  the  Shenandoah,  the  only  remaining  Confederate  ship  in 
('ommiAsion,  in  order  to  terminate  her  cruise.    Having  no  means  of  doing  this  in  the 

'  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  595.    ^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  94,  95.     Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  693. 
-  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  295.      ^  Brit.  Case,  p.  157. 
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distant  seas  where  tliat  ship  is  presumed  now  to  be,  I  venture  to  inquire  of  yoor  lord 
ship  whether  it  will  be  aj^reeable  to  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  to  allow  this  to 
be  done  through  the  British  consuls  at  ports  where  the  ship  may  be  expected.^ 

Mr.  Mason  inclosed  an  "order"  from  Bullock,  written  at  Liverpool, 
and  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Waddell,  in  which  the  followin  of  appears : 

I  have  discussed  the  above  circumstances  fully  with  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Mason,  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  Confederate  States  in  England,  and  in  acconlance 
with  his  opinion  and  advice  I  hereby  direct  you  to  desist  from  any  further  destruction 
of  Unit-ed  States  property  upon  the  high  seas,  and  from  all  ofleusive  operations  against 
the  citizens  of  that  country.  ^ 

This  order  of  Bullock  was  sent  through  Earl  Russell  to  the  consuls 
of  Her  Majesty  at  the  points  where  it  was  expected  the  Shenandoah 
might  appear. 

On  the  6th  of  Kovember  she  again  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  her 
Shenandoah  at  officcrs  aud  uieu  wcro  landed  there  and  discharged. 

Liverpool. 


1  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  65.3.  « Ibid. 


X-THE  SUMTER,  THE  NASHVILLE,  THE  RETRIBUTION,  THE 
TALLAHASSEE,  AND  THE  CHICKAMAUGA. 


The  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  has  thus  far  been  directed,  in  the 
progress  of  this  investigation  of  facts,  to  vessels  which  left  Great 
Britain  to  receive  their  armament,  and  which  w^ere  afterward,  without 
having  been  engaged  in  any  other  service,  actually  armed  for  war. 

The  United  States  claim,  however,  that  Great  Britain  failed  to  fulfill 
its  duties  toward  them  in  respect  to  certain  other  vessels,  to  wit,  the 
Samter,  Nashville,  Eetribution,  Chickamauga,  and  Tallahassee.  The 
facts  ux>on  which  a  claim  is  predicated  for  compensation  on  account 
of  the  acts  committed  by  these  vessels  have  already  been  stated  in  the 
Case  which  the  United  States  have  had  the  honor  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Tribunal.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has,  how- 
ever, in  its  Case  and  Counter  Case,  submitted  some  new  evidence  which 
makes  it  proper  for  the  United  States  to  present  in  this  argument,  as 
briefly  as  is  possible,  a  summary  of  the  material  facts  in  respect  to 
these  vessels  as  they  now  appear  from  the  evidence  and  allegations 
submitted  by  both  the  parties. 


THE    SUMTER. 

This  vessel  was  originally  in  the  merchant  service  of  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  was  em- 
ployed as  a  packet  between  l^ew  Orleans  and  Havana. 
Soon  after  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  she  was  fitted  and 
armed  for  a  vessel  of  war,  and,  having  escaped  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861, 
through  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  appeared, 
on  the  Cth  of  July,  at  the  port  of  Cienfnegos,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
with  six  prizes  which  she  had  captured.on  her  voyage  thither.^  The 
prizes  were  detained  in  port  upon  the  order  of  the  Captain-General  of 
the  island,  and  subsequently,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  ^^uncon- 
ditionally" released  "in  consequence  of  investigations  made  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Cienfnegos  concerning  their  capture."*  The  Sumter,  during 
her  stay,  was  permitted  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  port  to  take  coal 
and  water.^  No  application  was  made  to  the  Governor-General  for  that 
purpose.*  She  went  to  sea  in  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  July,'  having 
remained  in  port  about  twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  17th  of  July  she  arrived  at  Curasao,  in  Dutch  (ruiana,  where 
she  was  permitted  to  supply  herself  with  coal  and  pro- 
visions.* She  next  appeared  at  Puerto  Cabello,  in  the  re-  ^'  cumco.. 
public  of  Venezuela,  on  the  26th  of  July,  with  a  prize,  but  being  ordered 
to  "  take  her  departure  within  four  and  twenty  hours,"  left,  without 
coaling,  at  daylight  on  tha  27th,'^  and  arrived  at  a  British  port  in  the 

'  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  vi,  p.  101.  *  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

« Ibid.,  p.  108.  e  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  104.  7  Crnise  of  Alabama  and  Sumter,  p.  27. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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island  of  Trinidad,  on  the  30tb.  Here  she  was  ^^  supplied  with  a  new 
At  Trin,.ud.  Hiain  yard,  eighty  tons  of  coal  and  provisions,"  and  sailed  in 

the  evening  of  the  5th  of  August.  ^  She  next  appeared  at 
Paramaribo,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  purchased  and 
received  coals  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  iRemain- 
ing  at  this  port  until  the  31st,^  she  appeared  at  the  Brazilian  port  of 
Maranham,  on  the  6th  of  September,  ^^to  coal  and  procure  supplies."^ 
From  this  port  she  went  to  Martinique,  where  she  also  received  coal 

and  supplies,  and  from  there  to  Cadiz,  at  which  place  she  ar- 
AiM;irt.n.q.,..  Yixed  ou  thc  4th  of  January,  1862.  *  Here  she  was  x>erniit- 
ted  to  go  into  dock  and  make  some  slight  repairs.'    '*•  Thecaptain  of  that 

vessel  [the  Sumter]  asked  for  reparations  in  her  upper  works 
At  CH.h^.  ^^^  .^  ^^^  decks,  but  after  a  scientific  survey  scrupulously 

executed,  it  was  found  that  such  reparations  were  not  necessary,  and 
only  those  which  were  justified  by  an  imperious  necessity  have  been 
authorized."  ^  She  was  ordered  away  from  Cadiz  on  the  17th.''  The 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  in  reporting  to  Mr.  Seward, 
said :  '^  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  example 
of  what  had  taken  place  with  the  Nashville  in  an  English  port,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Sumter  would  have  been  forced  to  go  to  sea  from 

Cadiz  as  she  came."^     From  Cadiz  she  went  direct  to 
Gibraltar,  at  which  place  she  arrived  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1862. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1861,  the  United  States  complained  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  of  the  treatment  of  the  Sumter  at  Cu- 
ra9ao,'  and  on  the  8th  of  October  made  similar  complaint  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonial  authorities  on  the  occasion  of  her  subsequent  visit  at 
Paramaribo.^° 

On  the  loth  of  October  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  advised  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  "  that  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands,  wishing  to  give  a  fresh  proof  of  its  desire  [to  avoid] 
all  that  could  give  the  slightest  subject  for  complaint  to  the  United 
States,  has  just  sent  instructions  to  the  colonial  authorities,  enjoining 
them  not  to  admit,  except  in  case  of  shelter  from  stress  {reldche/orcee^) 
the  vessels  of  war  and  privateers  of  the  two  belligerent  parties,  unless 
for  twice  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to  permit  them,  when  they  are 
steamers,  to  provide  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  coal  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours."  " 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1861,  Mr.  Adams  made  complaint  to  Earl 
Bussell  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sumter  had  been  received  at  Trinidad, 
but  as  early  as  the  29th  of  August  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Office  a  report  from  the  Governor  of  the  island  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  which  was,  of  course,  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Bussell  when  he  received  the  communication  from  Mr.  Adams.  In  that 
report  of  the  Governor  this  passage  occurs : 

X  ^eat  deal  of  trado  goes  on  between  Trinidad  and  the  northern  ports  of  North 
America,  and  Captain  Semnies,  I  imagine,  has  not  failed  to  take  this  opportauity  of 
obtaining  information  with  regard  to  the  vessels  emploj'cd  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  in  this  traffic.  Fears  are  entertained  with  regard  to  one  or  two  now  expect-ed. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  Sumter  in  these  waters  will  soon  be  made 
generally  known,  and  that,  while  the  civil  war  continues,  the  lumber  and  provision 
trade,  anv  interruption  of  which  would  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  this  commu- 
nity, will  be  carried  on  in  British  bottoms.'' 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  T).  ^  ^  Adams  to  Seward,  Am.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  .'>7y. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  HI.                               •                    »  Brit,  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  119. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  1.  y  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

*Ibid.,  p.  111.  >"Ibid.,  p.  HI. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  116.  '»  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  119.  '*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  I. 
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On  the  4th  of  October  Earl  Russell  iaforraed  Mr.  Adams,  "  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  have  reported  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
was  in  conformity  to  Her  Majesty's  proclamation."  ^ 

On  the  Ist  of  November  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
Janeiro  complained  to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  of  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  authorities  during  the  stay  of 
the  Sumter  at  Maranham.^  A  long  correspondence  ensued,  connected 
with  the  visit  of  this  vessel  and  those  of  other  insurgent  cruisers  sub- 
sequently, which  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  the  instructions  to  the 
presidents  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  under  date  of  the  23d  of  June, 
1863,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.^ 

It  is  snfKcient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Argument  for  the  United  States 
to  say,  that  during  the  contest  between  them  and  the  insurgents,  abuse 
of  neutrality  was  never  tolerated  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  or 
Brazil,  and  these  ports  were  never  suffered  to  be  used,  by  either  of  the 
belligerents,  "  as  the  base  of  their  operations  against  the  commerce  of 
the  adverse  party." 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  certain  "  orders  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's transmarine  territories  and  possessions,"  were  issued  by  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Government,*  and  that,  by  the  "first  and  second  of  the 
•  •  •  orders,  belligerent  vessels  were  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
I)orts,  roadsteads,  and  waters  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  except  in  case  of 
stress  of  weather,  or  of  special  leave  granted  by  the  lieutenant-governor." 
It  is  also  true  that,  "to  vessels  of  tlie  Confederate  States  it  [access  to 
these  islands]  was  of  great  importance,  the  harbors  of  these  States  being 
2:enerally,  though  not  always,  effectively  blockaded."^  But  the  United 
States  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  the  "  special  leave"  re- 
qnired  by  the  orders  was  ever,  during  the  entire  contest,  withheld  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  from  any  insurgent  vessel  of  war,  and  that,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  long-continued  and  flagrant  abuses  of  the  hospital- 
ities of  British  ports,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  has  already 
been  directed. 

The  Sumter  went  to  Gibraltar  for  coal.  The  Consul  of  the  United 
States  was  enabled  to  prevent  her  obtaining  a  supply  from  the  mer- 
chants at  that  port,  until  the  arrival  of  certain  vessels  of  war  of  the 
United  States  in  the  adjoining  waters  of  Spain,  and,  after  that  time, 
her  movements  were  so  closely  watched  by  these  vessels,  that  she  was 
never  able  to  escape  in  the  character  of  a  ship  of  war. 

Her  crew  was  discharged  and  paid  off  in  Aprii,^  and  previous  to  the 
8th  of  December,  while  she  was  yet  in  port  fully  armed,  a  private  con- 
tract was  made  by  the  insurgents  for  her  sale  for  £4,000.  The  pur- 
chasers were  ready  with  the  money  to  pay  for  her,  and  receive  the  bill 
of  sale,  but  "  all  the  papers  required  by  them  could  not  be  produced  by 
the  officer  in  charge,  ♦  •  •  who,  it  appears,  holds  a  power  of 
attorney  from  a  certain  Bullock,  who  styles  himself  senior  naval  ofl&cer 
in  the  Confederate  service  in  Europe,  and,  I  am  told,  is  at  present  in 
England,  giving  his  attention  to  what  relates  to  the  marine  service  of 
the  rebel  States.'^  In  consequence  of  this  informality,  the  sale  was  not 
consummated,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  8th,  she  was  advertised  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction.^     The  Consul  of  the  United  States  protested 


'  Brit.  Case,  p.  14.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

-  Brit.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  5.  **  Brit.  Case,  p.  18. 

^  Ante.,  p.  287.  ^  8prague  to  Adamn,  Am.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  507. 

^  Brit.  Case,  p.  15.  "  Ibid.,  p.  509. 
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against  such  sale  being  allowed  in  the  port,  stating,  among  other  things, 
that  it  was  being  '•  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  capture  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  United  States."^  It  seemed  to  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  war-vessel  Kearsarge  that  "  the  sale  of  so-called  Confed- 
erate war-vessels  in  British  ports  is  an  act  as  unfriendly  and  hostile  to 
our  [his]  Government,  as  the  purchase  of  war-vessels  in  their  ports  by 
the  same  party .'^-^  He  therefore  advised  the  consul  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  sale. 

On  the  19th,  the  form  of  a  sale  was  gone  through  with,  but  the  nom- 
inal purchaser  was  M.  G.  Klingender,  intimately  connected  with  the  firm 
of  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.'  She  afterward  received  a 
British  registry,  and  went  to  Liverpool  under  British  colors, 
and  from  that  time  was  used  as  an  insurgent  transport. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1863,  the  following  significant  letter  was 
written  by  Prioleau,  of  the  firm  of  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  at  Liver- 
pool, to  Major  Huse,  which  explains  itself: 

Touching  the  Gibraltar,  formerly  Sumter,  did  you  not  advise  the  government  that 
yon  hod  taken  her  for  the  war  department  ?  They  do  not  understand  it  out  there,  and 
you  mnst  come  here  and  settle  it  somehow  as  early  as  you  conveniently  can.  I  will 
adopt  either  of  three  courses  which  you  may  prefer :  To  ignore  our  ownersliip  alto- 
gether, and  consider  her  always  the  property  of  the  government.  2d.  To  seU  her  to 
the  government  at  a  fair  valuation  on  her  leaving  here,  3d.  To  keep  her  as  our  own 
from  the  time  of  purchase  in  Gibraltar,  and  charge  you  the  regular  rate  of  freight  for 
the  voyage  to  Wilmington,  say  £60  per  ton.  The  first  is  the  best  plan,  I  think.  Cer- 
tainly for  the  government  it  is.  Of  course  you  know  that  it  was  not  she  that  was  sunk 
in  this  harbor.  She  was  at  Wilmington  lately,  and  before  she  is  lost  or  returns  here, 
the  matter  ought  to  be  arranged.** 

As  has  been  seen,  the  sale  of  the  Georgia  was  afterward  permitted  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool.  After  that,  but  not  until  the  9th  of  September, 
1864,  an  order  was  promulgated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
**  for  the  future  no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  either  of  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Noith  America  shall  be  allowed  to  enter,  or  to  remain,  or  be 
in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dismantled  or 
sold.'« 

When  this  order  was  made  the  insurgents  had  no  armed  ship  of  war 
to  be  dismantled  or  sold. 


THE    NASHVILLE. 

This  vessel,  like  her  predecessor,  the  Sumter,  had,  previous  to  tbe 
TheNuiv.ii^  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  been  employed  in  the  merchant 
service  of  the  United  States  as  a  packet  running  between 
New  York  and  Charleston.  She  passed  the  blockade  at  the  latter  port, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August,  having  been  lightened  for  that  pur- 
pose,® and  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  George,  in  the  island  of  Bermuda, 
on  the  30th,  a  little  more  than  three  days  after  leaving  her  home 
port.' 
AtBenuud..         Shc  prcscuted  herself  at  Bermuda  as  a  vessel  of  war. 

Governor  Ord,  in  his  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  says :  "  I  have 


1  Brit.  Case,  p.  18. 

2  Am.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  510. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  515. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  71. 


'^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  20. 
«  Bernard's  Neutrality,  p.  267. 
'  Brit.  Case,  p.  20. 
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the  honor  to  acquaint  your  excellency  that  these  islands  were  visited, 
on  the  30th  ultimo,  by  the  Confederate  States  paddle-wheel  steamer 
Nashville,  commanded'  by  Lieutenant  Peagram."^  The  Duke  of  New- 
c«a8tle,  in  sending  this  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  describes  her  as  the 
'* Confederate  States  steam-vessel  Nashville."*  In  point  of  fact  her 
character  as  a  ship  of  war  is  conceded  in  the  British  Case,  as  on  page 
20  it  is  stated  *'  that  she  was  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war,"  and  that 
*'her  commander  applied  for  leave  to  draw  a  supply  of  coals,''  &c.  And 
in  the  letter  of  Earl  Eussell  to  Mr.  Adams,  replying  to  the  claim  by 
Mr.  Adams,  that  she  was  not  a  vessel  of  war,  found  on  page  21,  it  is 
said,  "The  undersigned  has  to  state  that  the  Nashville  appears  to  be  a 
Confederate  vessel  of  war ;  her  commander  and  officers  have  commis- 
sions in  the  so-stj^led  Confederate  Navy." 

She  was  allowed  to  coal  at  Bermuda,  and  it  was  known  to  Governor 
Ord,  when  he  saw  her  taking  on  coal,  as  he  did,  that,  when  she  left 
Charleston,  "  it  was  intended  to  coal  at  Bermuda."^  He  also  knew  that 
she  was  a  vessel  of  war,  and  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  England,  for 
he  says,  "  She  has  every  chance  of  reaching  England  unmolested  by  the 
United  States  vessels  of  war."  * 

She  could  not  run  the  blockade  with  a  full  supply  of  coal,  as  she  had 
been  compelled  to  diminish  her  draught  for  that  purpose;  therefore,  she 
was  short  of  effective  power  as  a  vessel  of  war  when  she  left  her  home 
l)ort.  An  increase  of  her  supply  of  coal,  beyond  what  she  had  origi- 
nally on  leaving  Charleston,  would  augment  her  naval  force,  and  if  she 
left  her  home  port  with  the  intention  of  thus  augmenting  her  power 
when  she  arrived  at  Bermuda,  and  the  Governor,  with  a  knowledge  of 
that  intention,  allowed  it  to  be  done,  he  did  suffer  the  insurgents  to 
make  use  of  that  port  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  base  of  naval 
operations  against  the  United  States. 

The  run  from  Charleston  to  Bermuda,  as  has  been  seen,  occupied  but 
little  more  than  three  days.  On  arrival,  her  supply  of  coal  was  ex- 
hausted. Her  voyage  from  Bermuda  to  Southampton  lasted  from  the 
4th  to  the  2l8t  of  November,  or  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  days. 
To  enable  her  to  make  that  voyage,  she  had  permission  to  take  on  board 
six  hundred  tons  of  coal.^  It  now  appears  she  only  took  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  and  a  half,  or  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  a  half 
tons;^  but  it  matters  little  whether  this  was  the  true  amount,  or  that 
which  was  originally  supposed  and  reported  by  the  Governor.  Either 
was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  reach  and  destroy  the  Harvey  Birch  on 
the  19th,  within  two  days'  run  of  Southampton.  Without  this  supply 
that  capture  could  not  have  been  made. 

In  the  British  Counter  Case  it  is  said,  '*  No  act  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Governor,  and  no  permission  asked  or  granted." "  There- 
fore, it  is  claimed  there  was  no  permission  given  to  cjoal.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  admitted  the  Governor  suffered  the  taking  on  of  an  unlimited 
supply. 

After  leaving  Nassau,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  Harvey  Birch, 
she  arrived  at  Southampton,  and  was  permitted  to  repair      ^  ^    ^ 

j«m,r-ki  K.  c>t  A\  A^  ^        J*    j^t^  At  Southampton. 

and  coal.    On  her  way  Irom  Southampton  to  a  port  of  the 
insurgents,  she  stopped  again  at  Bermuda  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of 
February,  and  took  on  coal  from  the  British  ship  Mohawk.  ^ 


'  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  87.  » Gov.  Ord  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  87* 

'  Ibid.  •*  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  13. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  88.  '  Page  70. 

^  Ibid.  «  Brit.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  128. 
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This  was  only  a  few  days  after  the  Governor  had  informed  the  Consul 
of  the  United  States  that  it  had  been  "  decided  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion, in  any  British  colony,  of  a  coal  depot  for  the  use  of  the  vessels  of 
war  of  the  insurgents  or  the  United  States.^  After  leaving  Bermuda, 
and  before  attempting  to  enter  any  port  of  the  insurgents,  she  destroyed 
one  vessel. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Nashville  received  her  entire  sup- 
plies, during  her  career  as  a  vessel  of  war,  from  the  porta  of  Great 
Britain. 
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This  was  a  sailing  vessel  of  about  one  hundred  tons  measurement,'^ 

with  one  small  gun  on  deck,*'  which,  early  in  the  year  18G3, 

TiK  iuir...ut.«n.    ^.pjjjggj  ^Qj,  ^  short  time  about  the  Bahama  Banks.    Her  first 

officer  was  Vernon  Locke,  who  either  had  been,  or  afterwards  became,  a 
clerk  for  Adderley  &  Co.,  at  Nassau.* 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  either  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, when  or  where  she  was  armed  or  commissioned.  She  was 
originally  a  steam-tug,  and  employed  at  Bufialo,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  upon  Lake  Erie.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  she 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  brought  to  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Cape  Fear  River, 
she  was,  just  previous  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  seized  by  the  in- 
surgents.* The  United  States  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  made  of  her 
after  that  time,  until  she  appeared  upon  her  cruise. 

About  the  28th  of  January,  1863,  she  captured  the  schooner  Hanover, 
which  was  taken  by  Locke,  the  first  officer  of  the  Retribution  (as  is  sup- 
posed) to  Long  Cay,  a  small  island  of  the  Bahamas.  She  was  accom- 
panied to  that  island  by  the  schooner  Brothers,  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Farrington,  doing  business  at  that  place.  Locke,  on  his  arrival,  assumed 
the  name  of  the  master  of  the  Hanover,  consigned,  as  it  appeared 
upon  her  papers,  to  Mr.  Richard  Farrington.''^  His  object  was  to  sell 
the  cargo,  and  he  made  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  come  into  port,  which  Farrington  said  he  "  doubted,"  but  "  did  not 
see  any  impropriety  in  his  acting  as  the  captain's  agent,"  *'  inasmuch  as 
the  captain  came  to  him  properly  documented."'  A  part  of  the  cargo 
was  sold  at  Long  Cay,  and  a  part  was  shipped  on  the  schooner  Brothers 
to  Nassau,  and  there  placed  in  charge  of  James  T.  Farrington,  esq.,  sen., 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Fortune  Island,  (Long  Cay.)^  The  Hanover 
was  at  the  same  time  loaded  with  salt  and  sailed  for  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  insurgents.® 

Complaint  as  to  these  transactions  was  made  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Bahamas  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  he  requested  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney-General  as  to  "  what  steps  onght  to  betaken."'®  The  Attorney- 
General  replied,  on  the  IGth,  "  that  the  collector  of  the  revenue,  if  he 
had  any  cause  to  suspect  the  character  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  should 
at  once  have  arrested  both."^^  On  the  20th  of  April,  a  Mr.  Burnside,  a 
magistrate  of  Inagua,  made  a  statement  of  facts,  as  he  had  ascertained 
them  upon  an  inquiry  instituted  for  that  purpose.^*  This  statement  was 

^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  *213.  '  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

'^  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  193.  *  Ibid.,  165,  189. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  190.  ^  Brit.  App.,  Conuter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  165. 

.    *  Ibid.,  p.  196.  '^Ibid. 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  736.  "  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

*•  Brit.  App.,  Couuter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  168.  ^'^  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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laid  before  Mr.  Seward  by  Lord  Lyons,  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  Mr. 
Seward  took  occasion  to  say  to  his  lordship,  that  ^^  the  information  thus 
commanicat43d  is  acceptable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  deemed  alto- 
gether conelnsive.  There  still  remains  a  painfal  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
this  Government  whether  the  authorities  and  others  at  Long  Cay  were, 
as  Mr.  Bumside  thinks,  ignorant  that  the  Hanover  was  a  prize  to  the 
Retribution.  I  shall  be  happy  if  the  inquiry  shall  be  prosecuted  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  undoubted  just  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  obeyed.''  ^  Lord  Lyons,  on  the  30th  of 
Jane,  informed  Mr.  Seward  that  he  should  '^  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
cating this  request  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  to  the  governor  of 
the  Bahamas."  *  The  inquiry  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
prosecuted,  or,  if  it  was,  tiie  United  States  have  not  been  advised  of  the 
resalt. 

In  May  the  Attorney-General  caused  Locke  to  be  arrested  for  the 
ofieDse  committed  by  his  personation  of  the  master  of  the  Hanover,  and, 
upon  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  charge  before  a  police  magistrate, 
about  the  26th  of  July,  it  appeared  that  the  business  at  the  customs  at 
Long  Cay  was  transacted  principally  by  Mr.  Eichard  Farrington,  who 
was  the  agent  or  consignee,  and  who,  when  examined  and  confronted 
by  the  defendant,  *^  could  not  swear  to  his  being  the  person  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  *  •  *  the  master  of  the  schooner  •  *  •  but 
believed  him  to  be  the  person."^  The  police  justice,  in  reporting  upon 
the  case,  at  the  request  of  the  colonial  secretary,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1864,  says  Farrington  "  would  "  not  swear  to  the  identity.*  After  this 
the  accused  was  let  to  bail,  in  the  sum  of  £100,  for  his  appearance  at 
court  for  trial.^  He  was  tried  in  the  following  May  at  Nassau,  but  ac- 
quitted, as  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  jury,  selected 
from  that  locality,  of  his  identity.^  An  examination  of  the  testimony, 
however,  as  it  is  found  reported  in  the  British  Appendix,  Counter  Case, 
vol.  V,  pp.  188  et  seq.y  will,we  think,  hardly  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Arbi- 
trators that  ^'  the  authorities  and  others  at  Long  Cay  were  ignorant 
that  the  Hanover  was  a  prize  to  the  Betribution."  It  may,  however, 
show  why  it  was  that  the  inquiry  suggested  by  Mr.  Seward  had  not 
ben  prosecuted. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  American  brig  Emily  Fisher,  on  a  voyage 
from  Guantonomo,  Cuba,  to  Kew  York,  while  near  Castle  Island,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  in  British  waters,  was  boarded  by  the  British  wreck- 
ing-schooner Emily  Adderley.  What  then  occurred  is  told  in  the  affi- 
davit of  the  master  of  the  brig,  as  follows : 

Tb&t  having  qnestlonod  the  captain  of  the  said  vessel  [Emily  Adderley]  closely,  he 
'was  told  that  there  were  no  privateers,  or  steamers,  in  the  passage ;  that  soon  after- 
ward the  schooner  hauled  down  the  British  flag  and  then  hoisted  it  again ;  that  at  the 
same  time  he  saw  a  schooner  coming  out  from  under  the  laud,  but  was  told  that  she 
was  a  wrecking-schooner ;  that  soon  after  this  said  schooner  came  under  the  lee  of  the 
brif;  and  sent  a  shot  across  her  bows,  at  the  same  time  running  up  the  rebel  flag ;  that 
she  then  sent  a  boat  with  eight  men  well  armed  on  board,  and  ordered  him  on  board 
the  schooner  with  all  his  papers ;  that  on  arriving  on  board,  the  captain,  after  examin- 
ing his  papers,  told  him  that  he  was  a  prize  to  tne  confederate  schooner  Retribution, 
and  ordered  him  and  his  crew  to  be  put  into  irons,  which  was  done ;  that  at  noon  the 
irons  were  removed  from  himself  and  the  first  officer,  and  they  were  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  cabin ;  that  all  this  time  the  brig  was  working  up  under  the  land,  where 
five  British  wrecking-schooners  were  anchored ;  that  the  privateer  anchored  about  one 
»od  one-half  miles  from  the  shore,  when,  at  about  3  p.  m.,  a  wrecker's  boat  came  aloni^- 
side ;  that  after  some  conversation  with  the  crew  in  a  lond  voice,  t&e  captain  of  the 
privateer  told  them  in  an  undertone  to  have  two  vessels  alongside  the  brig  that  night; 

^  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  170.    ^  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

» Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

» Ibid.,  p.  nri.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  l^. 
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that  at  about  5  p.  m.  they  ran  the  brig  on  shore,  and  t-en  or  twelve  wreckers'  boatn 
went  alongside  of  her;  that  at  6  p.  in.  Mr.  Grey,  the  officer  in  char<^  of  the  brig,  came 
on  board  the  privateer,  and  the  deponent  was  then  tohl  he  could  have  hin  boat  to  go 
on  board  the  brig  and  take  what  personal  pro])erty  Mr.  Price  might  see  tit  to  give  him; 
that  he  found  two  wrecking-schooners  alongNide  and  aliout  one  hundred  men  on  board 
Ihebrig;  that  having  taken  the  personal  eD'ects  into  the  boat  he  landed  on  Ackliu's 
Island,  made  a  tent,  and  passed  the  night ;  that  the  next  day  the  wreckers  were  still 
alongside;  that  he  went  on  board  the  l>rig,  she  being  then  afloat,  and  made  a  claim 
on  the  wreckers  for  the  brig  and  cargo.  He  was  told  he  couhl  not  have  her,  and  that 
if  the  anchor  was  lifted  the  privateer  would  sink  her ;  that  he  then  protested  agaiuHt 
removing  any  more  of  the  cargo,  ius  the  brig  w^as  afloat  and  was  in  British  waters,  but 
the  protest  was  disregarded;  that  the  next  day  the  wreckers  had  an  int-erview  with 
the  captain  of  the  privat<(?er,  aud  at  1  p.  m.  sent  him  word  that  they  were  going  to  a 
port  of  entry  and  that  the  deponent  and  his  crew  could  go  with  them  ;  that  at  2  p.  m. 
the  privat<;er,  the  brig,  and  all  the  wreckers  started  for  Long  Cay,  and  arrived  there 
about  8  p.  m.  the  same  day  ;  that  the  wrecker,  on  board  which  were  deponent  and  his 
crews,  was  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  privateer,  which  kept  a  guard  all  night, 
while  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Price,  two  oflicers,  went  over  to  town  ;  that  on  Monday,  2^Jd. 
the  deponent  wont  also  to  town,  and  after  making  inquiry,  found  that  the  captain  of 
the  privateer  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on  board  the  brig;  and  that  the  deponent 
was  told  by  the  authorities  that  though  the  law  would  not  allow  the  privateer  to 
touch  the  brig,  if  be  wished  to  do  so  they  had  no  means  of  preventing  him  ;  that  the 
deponent  was  not  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  brig  until  after  he  had  bargained 
with  the  wreckers  to  pay  them  50  per  cent,  on  the  cargo,  and  33^  per  cent,  on  the  ves- 
sel, when,  after  making  affidavit  of  his  being  the  master,  he  was  placed  in  poB8e.s8ion 
by  the  collector  and  went  on  board ;  that  he  found  the  hull,  spars,  aud  rigging  in  good 
order,  but  everything  movable,  on  and  under  deck,  stolen ;  that  on  the  next  day,  24th, 
he  commenced  receiving  sugar  from  the  wreckers,  and  on  the  25th  found  ou  board 
eighty-three  hogsheads,  five  tierces,  and  four  barrels,  the  balance  of  cargo  having  been 
taken  ashore  by  the  wreckers ;  that  the  wreckers  stove  hc^heads  and  barrels,  and 
passed  the  sugar  into  their  boats,  aud  landed  it  on  the  beach ;  that  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  told  him,  the  deponent,  that  he  had  given  the  cargo  to  the  yypeckers,  as  he 
wanted  the  brig;  that  he  was  going  to  put  his  guns  ou  board  of  her,  and  destroy  his 
schooner ;  that  he  further  told  the  deponent  that  the  wreckers  were  to  pay  him  some- 
thing handsome,  and  that  the  deponent  believes  they  did  so ;  that  deponent  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  wreckers'  t'Crms  at  the  port  of  entry,  because  the  brig  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  privateer,  and  the  authorities  declared  their  inability  to  protect  him. 
And  the  deponent  further  says,  that  the  capture  of  his  vessel  and  the  destruction  of 
her  cargo  were  brought  about  by  and  with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  the  cap- 
tains aud  crews  of  the  British  wrecking-schooners,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  government,  where  he  was  entitled  to  protection,  but  could  not  obtain  it  until 
he  had  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  wreckers,  all  of  whom  were  British  subjects, 
through  whose  connivance  the  vessel  had  been  stranded  aud  the  cargo  destroyed.^ 

After  this,  (the  19th  of  February,)  and  before  the  8th  of  March,  the 
Iletribiition  entered  the  port  of  Nassau  as  an  insurgent  vessel  of  war.- 
The  "  special  leave  "  called  for  by  tbe  regulations  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, under  date  of  January  31st,  IHOti,^  seems  never  to  have  been 
asked  for  or  granted,  ller  conimander  was  not  even  called  upon  for 
his  commission.  All  that  occurred  upon  her  arrival  is  thus  stated  by 
the  pilot : 

She  had  a  small  gun  on  deck.  The  captain  told  me  he  was  from  Long  Cay.  I  asked 
the  captain  where  he  was  fiom.  He  answered,  **Long  Cay."  I  saw  from  the  look  of 
the  veshcl  and  the  appearance  of  the  crew,  their  clothing,  that  she  was  likely  to  be  an 
armed  vcbsel.  1  then  asked  him  if  she  was  a  vessel  of  war.  I  begged  him  to  excuse 
my  being  so  particular,  as  I  was  instructed  to  do  so,  to  put  such  questions.  He  told 
me  she  was  an  armed  vessel.''  * 

On  the  3d  of  March,  which  was  eight  days  before  the  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Governor  on  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Hanover,  and 
two  weeks  after  the  transactions  with  the  Emily  Fisher,  in  which  the 
**  wrecking  schooner  Emily  Adderley  "  took  so  prominent  a  part,  Henry 
Adderley  &  Co.  sold,  or  pretended  to  sell,  the  Retribution,  in  the  port 
of  Nassau,  at  public  sale,  to  C.  R.  Perpall  &  Co.,  for  ^250.  On  the  2Gth 


*  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  190.  '  Antej  p.  5296. 

^  Ihit.  App.,  Cuuntt^r  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  1%.  ^  Am.  App.  ,vol.  vi,  p.  7HH. 
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of  the  same  month,  Perpall  &  Co.  sold  her  for  the  same  amount  to 
Thomas  Stead,  and  he,  on  the  10th  of  April,  obtained  for  her  a  register 
as  a  British  ship.^  Previous  to  her  sale  she  was  condemned  by  a  board 
of  sarvey,'  Perpall,  the  ostensible  purchaser,  being  one  of  the  board.^  j 


TUE    TALLAHASSEE. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  Arbitrators  that,  when  presenting  for 
their  consideration  the  facts  connected  with  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  for  acts  committed  by  the  Shenandoah,  we  '^''«^»*'''*'»~**- 
had  occasion  to  call  their  attention  to  a  letter  written  by  the  insurgent 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  a  Mr.  Charles  Green,  bearing  date  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  July,  1861,  in  which,  referring  to  the  purchase  of  vessels  to 
be  used  as  transports,  and  the  shipment  of  arms,  &c.,  from  England  for 
the  use  of  the  Insurgents,  it  was  said:  "It  is  probable  that,  being  a 
British  subject,  you  might  secure  the  shipment  under  British  colors.''* 
Less  than  fifty  days  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Adams,  in  address- 
ing Earl  Kussell  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  transport  Bermuda,  and  the 
information  he  had  obtained  as  the  ground  for  an  application  for  a 
prompt  and  effective  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  whilst 
there  is  time,"  called  his  lordship's  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  she  is 
stated  to  carry  English  colors."*  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the 
rebellion,  the  fact  that  the  blockade-running,  and  the  transportation  of 
articles  contraband  of  war,  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents,  was  carried  on, 
almost  exclusively,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag,  became 
very  frequently  the  subject  of  direct  complaint  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl 
Kussell. 

The  correspondence  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  collected  in  vol- 
ume I  of  the  American  Appendix,  pages  719  to  785,  and  it  shows  con- 
clasively  that  the  insurgent  Government  was  in  the  constant  practice  of 
procuring  a  British  registry,  and  of  using  the  British  flag,  for  all  or 
nearly  all  transports.  We  also  claim  that  it  shows  that  this  practice 
was  tolerated  by  Great  Britain. 

As  late  as  the  20th  of  January,  1865,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ber- 
muda, in  communicating  with  the  home  government,  took  occasion  to 
say  f '•  I  would  further  state  that  the  Chameleon's  register  is  Confederate 
States.  Hence  there  is  another  legal  question  to  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  answer,  viz,  is  a  merchant-ship,  sailing  under  the  flag  of,  and 
registered  by,  an  unrecognized  nation,  to  be  received  in  our  port^s  on  the 
same  terms  as  a  trader  under  a  recognized  flag?  I  find  that  this  is  not 
the  first  instance  of  a  ship  trading  hither  with  a  confederate  register, 
though  most  of  the  blockade-runners  are  British."* 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1864,  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  London 
informed  Mr.  Seward  that  "on  the  Thames  their  activity  in  forwarding 
all  enterprises  in  aid  of  the  Confederacy  is  kept  up  with  nearly  as  much 
yigor  as  on  the  Clyde.  Another  double  screw,  called  the  Atlanta,  similar 
in  most  respects  to  those  which  have  preceded  her,  has  her  sails  bent, 
coals  and  supplies  in,  appears  quite  ready  to  leave."  ^ 

'  Brit.  App.  Counter  Csise,  vol.  v,  p.  190.  *  Ante,  p.  2:J8. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  19().  *•  Brit.  App.,  Counter  Case,  yol.  T,  p.  151. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  191.  ^  Aqi.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  7^7. 

'  ARie,  p.  236. 
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Again,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  lie  says :  "  The  doable  screw  is  called  the 
Atlanta.  Her  sails  are  bent,  and  she  appears  quite  ready  for  sea.  I 
consider  the  Edith  and  her  the  finest  ships  of  the  whole  batch  of  doable 
screws.''  ^ 

On  the  8th  of  April,  it  was  reported  to  the  Consul  that  *^this  double 
screw  [the  Atlanta]  left  the  docks  on  Sunday  last,  adjusted  compasses 
same  day,  and  sailed  on  the  4th  of  April  from  Greenhithe,  and  arrived 
at  Falmouth  on  the  next  day.  She  cleared  for  Bermuda  in  ballast^ 
(coal.)"2 

On  the  20th  she  arrived  in  Bermuda,  making  the  passage  in  eleven 
days.  The  Consul  at  Bermuda  says,  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Seward :  "This 
vessel  is  undoubtedly  faster  than  any  heretofore  here.  She  is  to  be  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Horner,  formerly  of  the  Flora,  and  recently  in 
the  Index.    He  is  an  Englishmau  by  birth."^ 

Again,  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  says:  "The  following  steamers  [six 
in  all]  have  left  here  to  run  the  blockade,  probably  for  Wilmington. 
•    •     ♦    May  24,  Atlanta,  Horner,  master.'' 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  Atlanta,  with  her  name  changed  to  the 
Tallahassee,  left  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
and  ran  the  blockade  of  that  port.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  she 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  for  coal,  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
destroyed  a  large  number  of  vessels.*  She  remained  in  port  about  forty 
hours,  and,  having  supplied  herself  with  coal  for  her  return,  sailed  on 
the  19th,  and  again  reached  Wilmington  through  the  blockade  on  the 
26th.* 

The  United  States,  having  had  reason  to  believe  she  had  been  armed 
at  Bermuda,  complained  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  authorities  at  Bermuda,  and  on  the  14tb  of 
November,  1864,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  reported : 

The  Atlanta  was  reported  bere  from  Wilmington,  with  cargo,  on'  the  6th  of  laitt 
Jnly,  and  she  was  cleared  on  the  11th  of  July  for  Nassau,  with  a  cargo  of  seven  hnn- 
dred  cases  of  preserved  meats,  and  fifty  casks  of  bacon ;  she  left  under  British  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  and  carrying  British  merchandise.  All  the  requisites  to  a  regular 
clearance  were  fulfilled.  If  she  went  to  Wilmington,  as  is  probabiv  the  case,  notwith- 
standing  her  having  cleared  for  Nassau,  she  would  have  reached  that  port  about  the 
15th  or  16th  of  July,  between  which  dates  and  the  1st  of  August  she  probably  took  in 
her  armament.  Everything,  except  direct  testimony,  is  against  the  belief  that  the 
Tallahassee  was  armed  at  Bermuda.^ 

The  Tallahassee  remained  in  commission  until  the  15th  of  December. 
1864,"'  and  cruised  for  a  short  time  off  the  coast,  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  under  the  name  of  the  Olustee.  On  this  cruise  she  made  a 
few  captures,  and  returned  to  Wilmington.^ 

After  her  armament  was  removed  she  was  loaded  with  cotton,  and, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  under  the  name  of  the  Chameleon,  left  Wil- 
mington, for  Bermuda.  At  that  port  she  was  loaded  with  a  return 
cargo  for  Wilmington,  but,  being  unable  to  run  the  blockade,  pro- 
ceeded to  Nassau.  From  there  she  attempted  to  get  into  Charleston, 
but,  being  prevented  in  this,  returned  to  Bermuda;  and  from  tlieie 
went  to  Liverpool,  consigned  to  Frazer,  Trenholm  &  Co.^ 


'  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  727.  *^  Brit.  App.  Counter  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  ln<X 

-  Ibid.  ^  Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  726. 

«  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  728.  ■*  Ibid.,  p.  733. 
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This  vessel  was  formerly  the  blockade-mnner  Edith.  The  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  London,  in  writing  Mr.  Seward  on  the 
nth  of  March,  1864,  said :  '*The  steamer  Edith,  the  last  ^•^""'^'^ 
double  screw  completed,  left  on  Wednesday  last  for  Bermuda.  The 
Edith  makes  the  ninth  double-screw  steamer  which  has  been  built  for 
the  rebel  service  in  this  port."  ^  She  was  employed  as  a  blockade-runner, 
aDd  as  such  was  once  or  twice  at  Bermuda.  Having  been  armed  at 
Wilmington  she  ran  through  the  blockade  on  the  28th  of  October,  1864,  as 
a  cruiser,  and  reached  Bermuda  in  tbat  capacity  on  the  6th  of  November. 
Here  she  was  supplied  with  coal  from  the  bark  Pleiades,  and,  after  re- 
maining nine  days,  got  under  way,  and  returned  to  Wilmington,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  19th  of  November.  Her  armament  was  then  taken 
out  of  her,  and  she  was  reduced  to  her  original  condition  as  a  trans- 
port. 

1  Am.  App..  vol.  vi,  p.  723.. 
10  O 


XI -CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AS 
ESTABLISHED  AND  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  TREATY,  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  OFFENDING  VESSELS,  AND  ITS  FAILURE  TO  FULFILL 
THEM,  AS  TO  EACH  OF  SAID  VESSELS. 


We  are  now  prepared  for  a  definite  application  of  the  law  and  the 
facts,  under  which  the  determination  of  the  Tribunal  is  to  be  made,  to  the 
question  of  the  duties  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  premises  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion, and  its  performance  thereof  or  failure  therein. 

The  ample  discussions  of  pertinent  questions  and  principles  of  public 
and  municipal  law,  to  be  found  in  the  Cases  and  Counter  Cases  of  the 
two  Governments,  and  subjected  to  comment  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
Argument,  it  is  not  our  purpose  hefe  to  repeat  or  renew.  We  shall 
better  observe  the  requirements  of  the  Argument  at  this  stage  of  it,  by 
a  brief  statement  of  the  propositions  which  should  assist  and  control  the 
judgment  of  the  Arbitrators  in  deciding  the  main  issue  of  fact  on  which 
their  award  is  to  turn,  that  is  to  say,  the  inculpation  or  the  exculpation 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  offending  vessels. 


PEOPOSITION  8    OF    LAW. 

MEASURE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DUTY. 

I.  The  Three  Rules  of  the  Treaty  furnish  the  imperative  law  as  to  the 
R«ie«orthe treaty  obligatious  of  Grcat  Britain  in  respect  of  each  of  the  vessels 

nperative.  which  Is  brought  under  review.    The  moment  that  it  appears 

that  a  vessel  is,  in  itself,  within  the  description  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Treaty,  as  being  one  of  "the  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  claims  generically  known  as  the  ^Alabama  Claims,'"  it  becomes  a 
subject  to  which  the  three  rules  are  applicable. 

II.  This  primury  inquiry  of  fact,  which  simply  determines  that  the 
Application  of  the  juHsdictum  of  the  Tribunal  embraces  the  vessel,  is  followed, 

sr.t  rule,  ueccssarily,  by  the  further  inquiry  of  fact,  whether  or  no  the 

vessel,  in  its  circumstances,  falls  within  the  predicament  of  either  the 
first  clause  or  the  second  clause  of  the  first  rule.  If  it  doe.s,  the  Tribunal 
has  further  to  consider  whether  Great  Britain  has  used,  in  regard  to  said 
vessel,  the  "due  diligence"  which  is  insisted  upon  by  that  rule,  and  the 
failure  in  which  inculpates  Great  Britain,  and  exposes  it  to  the  condem- 
nation of  responsibility  and  reparation  theretbr  to  the  United  States. 

III.  Whatever  may  be  the  scope  and  efficacy  of  the  s^^nd  Rule,  and 

of  the  third  Rule,  in  future  or  in  general,  for  the  purposes  of 
•e^^d'^ud't'bi^rd  the  present  Arbitration,  the  subjects  to  which  either  of  them 
'^"'''^  can  be  applied,  in  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  inculpation 

or  exculpation  of  Great  Britain,  must  be  embraced  within  the  limitation 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty,  and  so,  connected  with  some  or  one  of 
"the  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically 
known  as  the  '  Alabama  Claims.'"    But  in  regard  to  any  such  vessel,  the 
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general  iDJQnctions  of  these  two  Bules  famish,  in  their  violation,  a  groand 
for  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  condemnation  to  responsi- 
bility and  reparation  therefor  to  the  United  States. 

IV.  It  is  not  «t  all  material  or  valnable,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  de- 
liberations or  award  of  the  Tribunal,  to  inqnire  whether  the 
obligations  of  duty  laid  down  in  the  Three  Bules  are  com-  ta^t^J^u^oTThV*' 
mensurate  with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  "principles  ~'*'"''"^- 
of  International  Law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims 
mentioned  in  Article  I  [of  the  Treaty]  arose."  These  Bules  constitute  the 
LAW  of  this  controversy  and  of  this  Tribunal  in  its  jurisdiction  of  it,  by 
force  of  the  twofold  declaration,  (1)  that,  ^Mn  deciding  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  the  Arbitrators,  they  shall  be  governed"  by  them,  and  (2)  that 
^Mn  deciding  the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of 
those  claims,  the  Arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  these  Bules." 

y.  The  true  force  of  the  subonlinate  provision  that,  besides  the  Bules, 
*^sach principles  of  InternationalLaw, not  inconsistentthere- 
with,  as  the  Arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have  been  appli-  wb??rdi!S!Sh« 
cable  to  the  case,"  shall  govern  them  in  their  decision,  is,  ^"''^""' 
necessarily,  to  introduce  from  the  general  doctrines  of  International  Law 
whatever  may  corroborate  or  increase  the  vigor  of  the  Bules,  and  their 
scope  and  efficiency,  but  to  admit  nothing,  fi^m  such  general  doctrines, 
in  reduction  or  disparagement  of  the  Bules. 

YI.  An  assent  to  these  indisputable  propositions  disposes  of  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  more  remote  argument  of  the  Case  and  Counter 
Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

(a)  The  duties  in  respect  of  which  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in 
fulfilling  or  failing  to  fulfill  the  same,  is  to  be  judged  by  the  ti,«  obu^iuon  or 
Tribunal,  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  authoritatively  2"Vtfi£*r!3.?wi 
assigned  as  duties  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  United  "««*™*tion.»iooe. 
States,  of  international  obligation.  Not  only  does  the  Treaty  declare 
that  Great  Britain  was  ^^  bound  "  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  but 
it  farther  declares  that  ^^  the  Arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majes- 
t}fs  Oovemment  had  undertaken  to  act^  in  obedience  to  that  obligation. 
All  speculations,  therefore,  of  a  legal  or  practical  character,  presented 
in  the  Case  or  Counter  Case,  and  turning  upon  the  question  of  the 
duties  here  under  judgment  being  duties  of  Great  Britain  toits  own 
alw8  and  its  own  subjects,  and  its  accountability  to  the  United  States 
being  only  secondary  and  of  comity,  seem  unprofitable  to  the  present 
inquiry. 

%  The  efforts  of  the  Oase  and  <Jounter  Case  to  .ascribe  to,  or  appor- 
tion among,  the  various  departments  of  national  authority, 

l^,«_i     j».j««i  J  A*  ..-  ,  •%'        ^  Thin  obIi««tion  not 

legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  principal  or  subordinate,  •<^«^^.^;  '^^^ 
the  true  measure  of  obligation  and  responsibility^  and  of  •»VrBViu°b«o^ro' 
fault  or  failure,  in  the  premises,  a%  among  themseloesjaeem  °^"'' 
whoUj  valueless.  If  the  sum  of  the  obli^^ons  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  was  not  performed,  the  Nation  is  in  fault,  wherever,  in 
the  functions  of  the  state  or  in  their  exercise,  the  failure  in  duty  arose. 
(c)  So,  too,  the  particular  institutions  or  habits  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  motives  or  policy  of  its  Government  in  respect  ^^^  ^  th«  in.  i » 
of  commercial  freedom,  unrestricted  activity,  maxims  or  tio^'^MiSS^'lSi 
methods  of  judicial  procedure,  limitations  of  prerogative,  ""^'*''  ^^' 
And  similar  internal  arrangements  of  people  and  Government,  cease  to 
We  any  eflftcacy  in  determining  the  judgment  of  this  Tribunal  upon  the 
MfiUment  of,  or  default  in,  international  duty.  Domestic  liberty,  how- 
ever vidnable  to,  and  in,  a  state,  is  not  a  warrant  for  international 
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license;  nor  can  its  advantages  be  cherished  by  Government  or  ]>eople 
at  the  cost  of  foreign  nations.  Indeed,  when  a  special  obligation  or 
particular  motive  induces,  and  in  some  sense  justifies,  failure  in  inter- 
national duty,  the  offending  nation  assumes  the  necessary  amends  aud 
reparation  to  the  foreign  state.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
the  course  of  the  United  States  toward  Great  Britain,  when  the  former 
had  ^liled  in  what  they  admitted  to  be  their  international  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  outfit  of  French  privateers,  by  reason  of  certain  special  rela- 
tions to  France.  Compensation  to  Great  Britain  for  injuries  by  the 
offending  cruisers  was  conceded. 

VII.  The  preceding  observations  leave  the  affirmative  statement  of 
the  obligations  resting  upon  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of 
this  international  duty  to  the  United  States,  free  from  difficulty. 

(a)  These  obligations  required  that  all  seasonable,  appropriate, 
or-nt  Br.tKin  ^^d  ADEQUATE  mcaus  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 

JonSs^rp^illi;;  proposed,  should  be  applied  and  kept  in  operation  by  Great 
IfpliSrvTiu'^*  Britain,  from  the  first  occasion  for  their  exhibition  until  the 
tniiitr.  necessity  was  over. 

(b)  As  the  situation  calling  for  the  discharge  of  these  obligations  on 
Which  mean,  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  not  s])rung  upon  it  unawares, 

Sinitbie'irreoon'lil  ^"^  ^^8  cfcatcd  by  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  (a  measure 
required.  ^f  gtatc  adoptcd  after  deliberation  in  its  own  Government, 

and  upon  conference  with  another  great  European  power,)  the  means  to 
meet  the  duties  of  the  proclaimed  neutrality  should,  at  once,  have  been 
found  at  the  service  of  the  Government,  or  promptly  prepared,  if  defi- 
cient, that  no  space  might  intervene  between  the  deliberate  assumption 
of  these  duties  by  the  Government,  and  a  complete  accession  of  power 
to  fulfill  them. 

(o)  The  dangers  and  difficulties  that  would  attend  and  embarrass  the 
Government  m  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  from  the  actual 
wi?k''i'i^ii^nt?^«n  disposition  of  its  own  people,  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
•ide"«!IS«%)ri«riv  Rebel  belligerents,  constituted  necessary  elements  in   the 
"***"■  estimate  of  the  actual  duties  the  Government  must  be  pre- 

pared to  fulfill,  and  in  the  forecast  of  the  means  to  meet  and  cope  with 
such  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  iuimense  temptation  to  British  in- 
terests to  absorb  the  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which  it%  gneat 
competitor  possessed,  the  immense  temptation  to  theBebel  belligerents 
to  allure  these  interests  of  the  British  people  to  an  actual  complicity  iu 
the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  maritime  hostilities,  and,  finally,  to 
drag  the  British  Government  into  formal  war  against  the  Uniteil  States, 
were  within  the  immediate  field  of  observation  to  Uer  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, and  made  a  principal  feature  of  the  situation  they  had  produced, 
and  were  required  to  control.  The  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  have 
given  prominence  to  these  considerations,  in  deprecation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Tribunal  against  Great  Britain  for  the  actual  incompetency 
with  which  it  met  the  duties  of  the  situation.  They  tend  rather  to  a 
condemnation,  in  advance,  for  negligence  of  Great  Britain,  thus  advised 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  it,  and  failing  to  meet  it  successfully. 

(d)  The  aptitude  or  sufficiency  of  the  system  or  staff  of  public  officers 
other  eiriDenu  lo    ^t  thc  commdud  of  the  Government  for  the  required  service 
be  «>n.ij«««.  ^f  ^ijig  international  duty  to  the  United  States ;  the  pos- 

session of  Executive  power  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  situation  of 
neutrality  which  k  had  been  competent  to  create,  or  the  need  of  recourse 
to  Parliament  to  impart  it ;  the  force  and  value  of  the  punitive  or  re- 
pressive legislation  designed  to  deter  the  subjects  from  complicity  iu  the 
Bebel  hostilities,  in  violation  of  the  Government's  duties  to  prevent  such 
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complicity; — all  these  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  practical  elements  in  the 
demands  npon  the  Government  in  fulfillmetit  of  its  daties,  and  were  to 
be  met  by  well-contrived  and  well-applied  resources  of  competent  scope 
aud  vigor. 

lu  view«  then,  of  all  these  considerations,  from  the  issue  of  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  to  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  the  Rules  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  exact  from  Great  Britain  the  preparation  and  the  applica- 
tion, in  prevention  of  the  injuries  of  which  the  United  States  now  com- 
plaiu,  of  seasonable^  appropriate^  and  adequate  means  to  accomplish  that 
resnlt. 


THE  MEAN8  OF  FULFILLING  INTERNATIONAL  DUTY  POSSESSED  BY  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

I.  That  Great  Britain  possessed  all  the  means  which  belong  to  sover- 
ei^ty,  in  their  nature,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  energy  and 

efficacy,  suitable  to  her  proud  position  among  the  great  "nSem  ""iIJMewJd 

•/  7  XT  X:  o  ^  i„ii  pdwrr   to  carry 

Powers  of  the  world,  to  accomplish  whatever  the  will  of  the  "ut  u.  »eieo'ied 
Government  should  decree,  has  never  been  doubted  by  any 
other  Power,  friendly  or  hostile.  The  pages  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter 
Case  devoted  to  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  will  not  disturb  this  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Arbitration 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal,  must  remain  the  powerful  Nation 
which  it  is,  with  the  admirable  Government  which  it  possesses  in  all 
other  relations.  Whatever  infirmity  shall  have  shown  itself  in  the  con- 
dnct  of  the  Government,  in  the  premises  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  attributa- 
ble solely  to  debility  of  purpose  or  administration,  not  to  defect  of  power. 

II.  The  whole  body  of  the  powers  suitable  to  the  regulation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  ad  extra^  to  other  rhePrerotativeof 
nations,  is  lodged  in  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  in-  'i*' crown. 
tercourse  of  peace,  the  declaration  and  prosecution  of  war,  the  procla- 
mation and  observance  of  neutrality,  (which  last  is  but  a  division  of  the 
general  subject  of  international  relations  in  time  of  war,)  are  all,  under  the 
British  Constitution,  administered  by  the  Royal  Prerogative.  Whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  the  com  mon  or  the  statute  law  of  England  may  or 
should  punish,  by  fines  or  forfeitures,  or  personal  inflictions,  acts  of  the 
subjects  that  thwart  or  embarrass  the  conduct  by  the  Crown  of  these 
external  relations  of  the  nation,  are  questions  which  belong  to  domestic 
policy.  Foreign  nations  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  relations  of 
Oreat  Britain  with  them  shall  be  suitably  administered,  and  defective 
domestic  laws,  or  their  defective  execution,  are  not  accepted,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  as  an  answer  for  violations  of  international  duty. 

We  refer  to  the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Bill  in  1819,  and  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Act  in  1823,  and  to  the 
debate  npon  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  of  1870,  (as  cited  in  Note  B  of 
the  ApjHdndix  to  this  Argument,)  as  a  clear  exhibition  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  British  Constitution,  in  the  distinction  between*  the  executive  power 
to  prevent  violations  of  international  duty  by  the  Nation,  through  the 
acts  of  individuals,  and  the  punitive  legislatiou  in  aid  of  such  power, 
which  needed  to  proceed  from  Parliament. 

We  refer,  also,  to  the  actual  exercise  of  this  Executive  power  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  without  any  enabling  act  of    ifeirrr... during 
Parliament  to  that  end,  in  various  public  acts  in  the  course  i»»e  r«b«iiion. 
of  the  transactions  now  in  judgment  before  the  Tribunal : 
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1.  The  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  May  13, 1861.^ 

2.  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Gk>vernment  of  Her  Britanic  Majesty 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  cruisers  and  their  prizes  in  the  ports  of  the 
Empire,  June  1,  1861 ;  June  2, 1865.* 

3.  The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  Alabama  at  Qneenstown  and 
Nassau,  August  2, 1862.^ 

4.  The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  Florida  at  Nassau,  August  2, 
1862.* 

5.  The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  rams  at  Liverpool,  October  7, 
1863.' 

6.  The  debate  and  vote  in  Parliament  justifying  the  detention  of  the 
rams  by  the  Government  "  on  their  own  responsibility,"  February  23, 
1862.« 

7.  The  final  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the 
Tuscaloosa,  as  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Governor  Wood- 
house,  in  the  following  words : 

If  the  result  of  these  inqairies  had  been  to  prove  that  the  yessel  was  reany  an  nu- 
condemned  prize,  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  Her  Majesty's  orders 
made  for  the  purpose  ot  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  consider  that  th(^mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  such  circumstances  most  consistent  with  Her  Majiesty's  dignity,  and  most 
proper  for  the  vindication  of  her  territorial  rights,  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the 
exercise  of  any  further  control  over  the  Tnsealoosa  by  the  captors,  and  to  retain  that 
vessel  under  Her  Majesty's  control  and  jurisdiction,  until  properly  reclaimed  by  her 
original  owners. — ^November  4,  1863.^ 

8.  The  Executive  order  that,  "for  the  future,  no  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  either  ot  the  belligerent  powers  of  North  America  shall  be  allonred 
to  enter  or  to  remain  or  to  be  in  any  of  Her  Majesty^s  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  dismantled  or  sold,"^  September  8, 1864. 

9.  The  final  Executive  orders  to  retain  the  Shenandoah  in  \H>Tt  "  by 
force,  if  necessary,''  and  to  "  forcibly  seize  her  upon  the  high  seas,'^ 
September  and  October,  1865. 

10.  The  rejection  by  Parliament  of  the  section  of  the  new  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  exclusion  from  British  ports  of 
vessels  which  had  been  fitted  out  or  dispatched  in  violation  of  the  act, 
as  recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Bo^'al  Commission.  This  rejection 
was  moved  by  the  Attorney  General  and  made  by  Parliament,  on  the 
mere  ground  that  this  power  could  be  exercised  by  Order  in  Conncil.^^ 

That  these  acts  were  understood  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
to  rest  upon  the  Prerogative  and  its  proper  exercise,  is  apparent  from 
the  responsible  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  given  upon  fitting  occasions. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Alabama,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  wrote  to 
Earl  Kussell  on  July  29,  1862  : 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that,  withont  loss  of  time,  the  vessel  [the  Alabama]  be 
seized  b>-  the  proper  anthorities ;  after  which  an  opportunity  will  be  aiforded  to  those 
interested,  previons  to  condemnation,  to  alter  the  facts,  if  it  may  be,  and  to  ahow  an  in- 
nocent destination  of  the  ship.^^ 

2.  In  the  case  of  Laird's  rams,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown  wrote  to 
Earl  Bussell,  on  October  19, 1863 : 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  first  question  submitted  to  ns,  that  the 
answer  to  parties  who  have  a  right  to  make  the  inquiry  should  be  that  the  seizure  lof 
the  rams]  has  been  made  by  the  orders  of  Her  M^j  esty's  Government  under  the  authority 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Eulistmont  Act.^'- 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iii.  p.  17.  ®  Am.  App.,  vol.  v,  pp.  472-500. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  17-22;  ibid.,  vol.  v,  pp.125-131.  » Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  327. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  203.  « Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  20. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  29 ;  ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  55.  "  Ibld^  vol.  i,  p.  657, 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  384,  et  acq.      'o  Debate  in  Parliament,  Note  B,  App.  to  this  Ari^ameut 

»»  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  200.  "Ibid.,  p.  405. 
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3.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  23, 1864,  tbe  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, speaking  of  the  seizure  of  the  rams  and  defending  the  action  of 
the  Government,  said :  '<  We  have  done  that  which  we  shoald  expect 
qthers  to  do  for  us,  and  no  more."^ 

In  the  same  debate  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Boandell  Palmer,  said : 

The  honorable  gentleniaD  asks  what  right  the  Gtovernnient  had  to  detain  the  ships. 
[Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald:  **  Hear,  hear."]  The  honorable  gentleman  ories,  "  Hear  ;^'  but 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  boldly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  tbe  Government, 
OQ  their  own  responsibility,  detained  them.' 

He,  Sir  Konndell  Palmer,  said  farther : 

In  a  criminal  case  we  know  that  it  is  an  ordinary  course  to  go  before  a  magistrate, 
and  some  information  is  taken  of  a  most  imprerfect  character  to  justify  the  accused's 
committal  to  prison  for  trial,  the  prisoner  being  remanded  from  time  to  time.  And  that 
coarse  caiinot  be  adopted  in  cases  of  seizing  of  vessels  of  this  description.  The  law 
gives  no  means  for  that ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Government  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility must  act,  and  have  acted,  in  determining  that  what  had  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  Alabama  should  not  take  place  with  respect  to  these  ships.' 

4.  In  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1864,  the  Attorney 
General,  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer,  defending  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  Tnscaloosa,  as  expressed  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Dnke  of 
Kewcastle,  before  quoted,  said  : 

Can  it  be  said  that  a  neutral  sovereign  has  not  a  right  to  make  orders  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  neutrality,  or  that  any  foreign  power  whatever  violating  these  orders, 
provided  it  be  done  willfnlljr  or  fraudoleutly,  is  protected  to  any  extent  by  international 
law  within  the  neutral  territory,  or  has  any  right  to  complain  on  the  ground  of  inter- 
national law  of  any  means  which  the  neutral  sovereign  may  see  lit  to  adopt  for  the 
Assertion  of  his  territorial  rights  f  By  the  mere  fact  of  coming  into  neutral  territory 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  a  foreign  power  places  itself  in  the  position  of  an  outlaw 
against  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  practical  discretion,  judg- 
nieut,  and  moderation,  what  is  the  proper  way  of  vindicating  the  offended  dignity  of 
the  neutral  sovereign.** 

5.  On  the  26th  of  Augast,  1864,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
writing  particularly  of  the  proposed  executive  order  before  referred  to, 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  belligerent  war  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Oreat 
Britain,  used  these  words : 

The  enforcement  of  such  orders  and  directions,  concerning  as  they  do  ships  which, 
on  their  entrance  into  any  port  of  Her  Majesty,  will  have  the  character  of  public  ships 
of  war  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  will  not  yet  have  become  the  property  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  does  not  belong  to  the  municipal  law  of  this  country,  but  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  by  virtue  of  which  Her  Majesty  has  the  power 
of  making  peace  and  war  and  generally  of  conducting  and  controlling  the  external 
relations  of  this  country  with  foreign  Governments.'^ 

6.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1865,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  thus 
wrote  to  Earl  Bqssel,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  instructions  to  Ooveinor 
Darling : 

With  respect  to  his  Excellency's  request  that  he  may  receive  instrnctions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  executing  any  warrant  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act  on  board  a  Con- 
federate (public)  ship  of  war,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  case  of  strong  suspicion,  he 
OQzht  to  request  the  permission  of  the  commander  of  the  ship  to  execute  the  warrant ; 
ana  that,  if  this  request  be  refused,  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  execution  ; 
bat  that,  in  this  case,  the  commander  should  be  desired  to  leave  the  port  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  should  be  informed  that  he  will  not  be  re-admitted  into  it.^ 

y.  That  the  faculties  for  this  preventive  service  are  inseparable  from 
the  Executive  power  of  every  Government,  in  the  conduct  of    PreremiT*  power 
its  foreign  relations,  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  evidence  id«*'*rf"M.«"urJ 
fmrnished  in  the  proofs  laid  before  the  Arbitrators,  respect-  ^'^"• 
ing  the  means  possessed  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  the 

'  Am.  App.,  vol.  V,  p.  496.  *  Ibid.,  p.  570. 

« n)id.,  p.  477.  »  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  465. 

'  Am.  App.,  vol.  ▼,  p.  470.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  5o8. 
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United  States  and  Brazil  as  well,  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  international 
duties  of  neutrality.  The  full  power  was  exercised  by  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Washington  before  any  such  authority  was  imparted 
by  Congress,  and  the  later  explicit  communication  of  such  authority  by 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States  rested  upon  the  propriety  of  corrob- 
orating Executive  power  under  a  Government  without  any  personal  pre- 
rogative in  its  Executive  head.  This  distinction  was  well  understood  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  is  insisted  upon  in  the  debate  upon  the  For- 
eign Enlistment  Bill  of  1819,  set  forth  in  Note  B  of  the  Appendix  to  this 
Argument.  It  was  to  this  consideration  that  the  preventive  vigor  which 
constitutes  so  important  a  difference  between  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  owes  its  origin. 

VI.  The  limited  territory  of  Great  Britain,  its  complete  system  of 
magistrac3%  its  extensive  and  ramified  organization  of  com- 
u^or'He'r''M.o^'  mcrclal  and  port  regulations,  for  the  inspection  and  control 
tb«  •.erc.w  of  Ex.  of  its  immcusc  customs  revenue,  shipping,  and  navigation, 
•cuuro  power.  j^  Dctwork  of  rallroads  and  telegraphs,  which  brought  every 
part  of  its  narrow  territory  under  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  central  admin- 
istration, gave  to  the  Government  the  instant  and  universal  means  of 
executing  its  purposes  of  international  duty,  without  chance  of  miscar- 
riage or  need  of  delay. 

YII.  The  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  the  great  principle  of  the 
Omnipotence  o  f  Britisb  constitutiou,  was  always  at  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
pariinment.  ment,  to  supply,  extend,  or  confirm  its  authority  in  the  mat- 

er of  international  duty,  and  the  means  and  agencies  of  its  prompt, 
vigilant,  and  adequate  exercise.  Parliament  was  in  session  at  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  and  took  notice,  at  the  moment,  of  the 
effects  it  had  produced  in  the  law  of  piracy  as  applicable  to  the  mari- 
time violence  it  would  induce,  as  well  as  of  the  probable  maritime 
instruments  that  the  Rebel  interests  would  press  into  their  service- 
Parliament  was  in  session,  also,  when  the  Florida  and  Alabama  were  in 
course  of  construction,  when  the  Government  was  deliberating  upon 
their  detention,  and  when  they  actually  escaped  unimpeded.  The  alac- 
rity with  which  Parliament  could  respond  with  immediate  and  effective 
legislation  at  the  call  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the  occasion  of 
opening  war  calling  into  exercise  the  fulfillment  by  Great  Britain  of  its  in- 
ternational duty  of  neutrality,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  debate  and  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  passage  of  the  new  foreign-enlistment  net  of  1870. 
We  refer  again  to  Note  B  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Argument. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  had  at  its  command  every  means  in  their  nature  and  in 
their  energy  and  scope  that  any  Power  needs  or  possesses  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  assigned  to  it  within  the  premises  of  this  Arbi- 
trati  on,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  or  the  law  of  nations. 


THE  DUTY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  ITS  TREATMENT  OF  THE  OFFENDING 
VESSELS  AFTER  THEIR  FIRST  ILLEGAL  OUTFIT  AND  ESCAPE  FROM 
BRITISH  FORTS. 

I.  This  subject,  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  British  Case  and 
Counter  Case,  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  few  elementary  proi)osition8 : 

(a)  It  is  undoubtedly  consonant  with  principle  and  usage,  that  a  pub- 

The   ri».i     of  ^^C"*r*^^^  vessel  of  a  sovereign  power  should  be  accorded 

ei^riSiT  K  certain  privileges  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  other  national 

corded  to  R  veicel  of    •■■■««  .  jt      ■%  t.  *         a.  i  triL  x      ^ 

war  i.  political  ud  jurisdictious  uotaccordcd  to  private  vessels.    The  substance 
d«c«t,o»iiry.        ^^  these  privileges  is  a  limited  concession  of  the  character 
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Of  continned  territoriality  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  a  con- 
seqaent  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  process  of  the 
nation  whose  ports  or  waters  they  visit.  But  the  same  reason  which 
^res  support  to  this  immunity  throws  them  under  the  immediate  polit- 
ical treatment  of  the  hospitable  State,  as  represented  by  its  Executive 
head,  in  the  conduct  of  this  international,  if  subordinate,  relation.  How, 
ooder  the  circumstances  of  each  case  calling  for  Executive  action,  the 
vessels  are  to  be  dealt  with  is  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
Government  having  occasion  to  exhibit  the  treatment.  For  its  decision, 
and  the  execution  of  it,  it  is  responsible,  politically  and  internationally, 
and  not  otherwise,  to  the  sovereign  whose  public  ships  have  been  so 
dealt  with.  That,  ordinarily,  the  offense  calling  for  remonstrance  or 
intervention  would  not  be  made  the  subject  of  immediate  and  forcible 
correction,  applied  to  the  vessel  itself,  but  would  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  its  sovereign  for  correction  or  punishment  and  apology,  or 
other  amends,  may  be  assumed.  But  all  this  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
power  having  occasion  to  exert,  control,  seek  redress,  or  exhibit  resent- 
ment. The  flagrancy  or  urgency  of  the  case  may  dictate  another  course, 
to  be  justified  to  the  sovereign  affected  upon  such  considerations. 

(b)  When,  however,  the  anomalous  vessels  of  a  belligerent  not  recog- 
nized as  a  nation  or  as  a  sovereign  claim  a  public  character  ^  .houw  not  be 
ia  the  port  of  hospitjility,  the  only  possible  concession  of  ;^iti,rr«S,,*S'i2i 
socU  character  must,  in  subtracting  them  from  judicial  con-  •^^vom^^^^^vo^^t. 
trol,  subject  them  to  immediate  political  regulation  applied  to  the  vessels 
themselves.  There  is  behind  them  no  sovereign  to  be  dealt  with,  diplo- 
matically or  by  force.  The  vessels  themselves  present  and  represent  at 
ouce  whatever  theoretical  public  relation  exists  or  has  been  accepted. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  make  the  vessels  wholly  lawless  and  predomi- 
nant over  the  complaisant  sovereign,  helplessly  submissive  to  the  mani- 
fold irresponsibilities  the  quasi  public  vessels  assume  to  themselves. 

(c)  The  necessary  consequence  is  that  when  the  ofifending  vessels  of 
the  uon-sovereign  belligerent  have  taken  the  seas  only  by  th*  omy  rrn,«iy 
defrauding  or  forcing  the  neutrality  of  the  nation  whose  hos-  Siu'/re-^^illfe 
pitality  they  now  seek,  such  nation  has  the  right,  and,  as  SLr'Soi?  SS 
toward  the  injured  nation  demanding  its  action  upon  the  '"«»»»»»•"»«»*•'• 
offending  vessels,  is  under  the  obligation,  to  execute  its  coersive,  its  re- 
pressive, it«  punitive  control  over  the  vessels  themselves.  It  cannot 
excase  itself  to  the  injured  nation  for  omission  or  neglect  so  to  do  by 
exhibiting  its  resentment  against,  or  extorting  redress  from,  any  respon- 
sible sovereign  behind  the  vessels ;  nor  can  it  resort  to  such  sovereign 
for  indemnity  against  its  own  exposure  to  reprisals  or  hostilities,  by  the 
injured  nation,  or  for  the  cost  of  averting  them. 

11.  UiK>n  these  plain  principles,  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  Great  Britain, 
in  obedience  to  the  international  obligations  insisted  upon  Gr«t  Brit.in 
by  the  Treaty,  and  the  supporting  principles  of  the  law  of  iiii''J^v^\£ 
nations  invoked  by  its  requirement,  to  arrest  these  offending  •*•'* 
vessels  as  they  fell  under  its  power,  to  proscribe  them  from  all  hospi- 
tality or  asylum,  and  thus  to  cut  short  and  redress  the  injury  against 
the  (Jnited  States  which  it  had,  for  want  of  "due  diligence"  in  fulfilling 
it«  duty  of  neutrality,  been  involved  in.  The  potcer^  full  and  free,  to 
take  this  course  is  admitted  by  the  British  Government  in  its  Case  and 
Counter  Case.  Whatever  motives  governed  Great  Britain  in  refusing  to 
l^xercise  this  power,  such  refusal,  as  toward  the  United  States,  is  without 
jUHlitieation,  and  for  the  continued  injuries  inflicted  by  the  offending 
vessels  Great  Britain  is  responsible,  and  must  make  indemnity. 
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DUE  DILIGENCE  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  THREE  RULES  OF  THE  TREATY 
AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  NOT  INCONSISTENT 
THEREWITH. 

I.  The  sabject  of  ^^  due  diligence,"  both  in  its  nature  and  its  measare, 
D«ie  dii  ^  ^^  obligatory  duty  of  Great  Britain  nnder  the  Three  Rules 

.  lfletM^e.  ^^  ^^^  Tfoaty,  is  mnch  considered,  upon  principle  and  author- 
ities, in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  and  is  commented  apon,  with 
some  fullness,  in  the  British  Case  and  Gount/er  Case.  Neither  a  very 
technical  nor  a  merely  philosophical  criticism  of  this  definite  and  prac- 
tical phrase,  adopted  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  readily  esti- 
mable by  the  Tribunal,  can  be  of  much  service  in  this  Argument.  Some 
propositions  and  illustrations  may  aid  the  Arbitrators  in  applying  the 
obligation  thus  described  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  under  which 
its  fulfillment  or  failure  therein  is  to  be  decided  by  their  award. 

II.  The  foundation  of  the  obligation  of  Great  Britain  to  use  ^^  due  dil- 
Aftar  roof  of  bo.-  ^?®^^®  ^  pvcvent  ^  ccrtaiu  act«  and  occurrences  within  its  ja- 

tiit  ^^tlTJ^^i  risdiction,  as  mentioned  in  the  Three  Rules,  is  that  those  acts 

territory,  the  burHcti  m  '  •i^\**A.''fj^»  iw»  •         ^ 

of  proof  ii.  on  th«  aud  occurrcuces  withm  its  jurisdiction  are  oflTenses  against 

neiitnil  to  show  do«    .,  ,•  ■mm  ji_*  •«•  .        ,•        w-^     • .      ■%    r%^     ^ 

diiifcDc  to  prevent  intcmational  law,  and,  beingmjuriousto  the  Unit'ed  States, 
''''"^  furnish  just  occasion  for  resentment  on  their  part,  and  for 

reparation  and  indemnity  by  Great  Britain,  tinless  these  offensive  acts 
and  occurrences  shall  be  affirmatively  shown  to  have  proceeded  from 
conduct  and  causes  for  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
responsible.  But,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  state  is  responsible  for  all 
ofienses  against  international  law  arising  within  its  jurisdiction,  by 
which  a  foreign  State  suffers  injury,  unless  the  former  can  cle^ir  itself 
of  responsibility  by  demonstrating  its  freedom  from  fault  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  mindful  as  well  of  this  principal  propo- 
sition of  responsibility  of  a  State  as  of  this  just  limitation  upon  it,  have 
assigned  as  the  true  criterion  by  which  this  responsibility  is  to  be 
judged,  in  any  case  arising  between  nations,  the  exhibition  or  omission 
on  its  part  of  "due  diligence  to  prevent"  the  offenses  which,  of  them- 
selves, import  such  responsibility.  The  offenses  aud  the  injuries  re- 
main, but  the  responsibility  of  the  one  nation  and  the  resentment  of 
the  other  therefor  are  averted  by  exculpation  of  the  State  at  whose 
charge  the  offenses  lie,  upon  adequate  proofs  to  maintain  it^  defense. 

The  nature  of  the  presumptive  relation  which  the  State  bears  to  the 
offenses  and  injuries  imputed  and  proved,  necessarily  throws  upon  it 
the  burden  of  the  exculpatory  proof  demanded,  that  is  to  say,  the  prooi 
of  due  diligence  on  its  part  to  prevent  the  offenses  which,  in  fact,  and 
in  spite  of  its  efforts,  have  been  committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
have  wrought  the  injuries  complained  of. 

III.  It  is  incumbent,  then,  upon  Great  Britain  to  satisfy  the  Tribunal 
that  it  used  "due  diligence  to  prevent"  what  actually  took  place,  and 
for  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  "  due  diligence  to  prevent,"  the  Tri- 
bunal will  adjudge  it  responsible.  The  nature  of  "  diligence,"  and  the 
measure  of  it  exacted  by  the  qualifying  epithet  "due,"  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

(a)  The  English  word  diligence  in  common  usage,  and  in  the  text  of 
Diiifenc«  Dot  .  thc  trcaty  alike,  adheres  very  closely  to  the  Latin  original, 
technics]  mird.  dUigentia,  It  imports,  as  its  derivation  from  diligo  (to  love, 
or  to  choose  earnestly)  requires,  enlistment  of  zealous  purpose  toward 
the  object  in  view,  and  activity,  energy,  and  even  vehemence,  in  its  at- 
tainment. It  has  been  adopted  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  the  com- 
mon  law  of  England,  from  common  speech,  and  for  this  virtue  in  its 
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vulgar  meaning,  which  can  give  practical  force  and  valne  to  the  legal 
dofy  it  is  used  to  animate  $tnd  inspire.  So  far,  then,  from  the  word 
bearing  a  technical  or  learned  sense,  in  its  legal  application  either  to 
private  or  national  obligations,  the  converse  is  strictly  true.  A  defini- 
tion from  approved  authorities  of  the  English  language,  common  to  the 
hij^h  contracting  parties,  is  the  best  resort  for  ascertaining  the  sense 
intended  in  the  text  of  the  treaty.  Webster  defines  ''  diligence  "  as  fol- 
lows: '* Steady  application  in  business  of  any  kind;  constant  effort  to 
accomplish  what  is  undertaken ;  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  without  un- 
necessary delay  or  sloth ;  due  attention ;  industry ;  assiduity."  He 
gives  also  this  illustrative  ddlnition:  ^^  Diligence  is  the  philosopher's 
stone  that  turns  everything  to  gold;''  and  cites,  as  the  example  of  its 
use,  this  verse  from  the  English  Scriptures :  ^  Brethren,  give  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure." 

We  confidently  submit  that  no  appreciation  of  the  sense  of  this  car- 
dinal phrase  of  the  Treaty  is  at  all  competent  or  adequate  which  does 
not  give  full  weight  to  the  ideas  of  enlisted  zeal,  steady  application, 
constant  effort,  exertion  of  all  the  appropriate  faculties,  and  without 
weariness  or  delay,  attention,  industry,  and  assiduity. 

(b)  The  qualifying  epithet  ^^  due"  is  both  highly  significant  and  emi- 
nently practical.  It  requires  the  <^ diligence,"  in  nature  "Due*  impue. 
and  measure,  that  is  seasonable^  appropriate^  a/nd  adequate  ^H«tem '  «n^ 
to  the  exigencies  which  call  for  its  exercise.  It  is  to  be,  in  ••i«i'«i«»«"- 
method,  in  duration  and  in  force,  the  diligence  that  is  suitable  to,  or 
denaandable  by,  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  the  antecedent  obligations, 
the  interests  to  be  secured,  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  the  disasters  to 
be  averted,  the  rights  that  call  for  its  exercise.^  ^'  Prcestat  exactam  di- 
ligentiamj^  a  phrase  of  the  civil  law,  is  a  just  description  of  the  under- 
taking ^^  to  use  due  diligence."  Those  who  incur  this  obligation  to  pre- 
vent an  injury  are  excused  from  responsibility,  if  they  fail  only  by  de- 
ficiency of  power.  '*  Ceux  qui,  pouvant  emp^cher  un  dommage  que 
qnelqne  devoir  les  engageait  de  pr^veuir,  y  auront  manqu6,  pourront 
en  etre  tenus  suivant  les  circonstances."^ 

(c)  The  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  attempt  to  measure  ^'  due  dil- 
igence "  in  the  performance  of  this  international  duty  to  the  ^^^.^^  ^^  o^^. 
United  States  in  the  premises  of  this  Arbitration  by  the  i%hA^n^^n%(S^^ 
degree  of  diligence  which  a  nation  is  in  the  habit  of  em-  ^*"" 
ploying  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs.  It  is  objection  enough  to  this 
test  that  it  resorts  to  a  standard  which  is  in  itself  uncertain  and  fluctu- 
ating, and  which,  after  all,  must  find  its  measure  in  the  same  judgment 
which  is  to  pass  upon  the  original  inquiry,  and  to  which  it  may  better 
be  at  once  and  directly  applied.  It  is  quite  obvious,  too,  that  this  re- 
sort can  furnish  no  standard,  unless  the  domestic  '' affairs"  referred  to 
be  of  the  same  nature,  magnitude,  and  urgency  as  the  foreign  obliga- 
tions with  which  they  are  thus  to  be  compared.  Probably,  the  United 
States  might  be  well  satisfied  with  the  vigilance  and  activity,  and  scope 
and  energy  of  means,  that  Great  Britain  would  have  exhibited  to  pre- 
vent the  outfit  and  escape  from  port  of  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts, 
bad  her  own  commerce  been  threatened  by  the  hostilities  they  were 
aboat  to  perpetrate,  and  her  own  ships  been  destined  to  destruction  by 
tbe  fires  they  were  to  light.  But  this  is  not  the  standard  which  the 
Arbitrators  are  invited  to  assume  by  this  reasoning  of  the  British  Case 
and  Counter  Case.    They  are  expected  to  measure  the  due  diligence 

*  Se6  Webster's  Dictionary  in  verho  Due. 
'  Doniat,  Lois  civiles,  liv.  ii,  tit.  B,  $  4,  No.  8. 
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which  Great  Britain  was  to  use,  under  the  requirements  of  the  Treaty, 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  and  maritime  property  of 
the  United  States  by  the  ordinary  system  of  detection  of  frauds  upon 
the  customs.  Even  this  comparison  would  not  exculpate,  but  would 
absolutely  condemn,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  premises ;  but 
the  standard  is  a  tifillacious  application  of  the  proposed  measure  of  dili- 
gence, and  the  measure  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  is  wholly  valueless. 

III.  The  maxims  and  authorities  of  the  law  of  ^' due  diligence "  in 
the  determination  of  private  rights  and  redress  of  private 
byBriii.hi.ndAinm-  injurics  may  not  very  oiten  present  sumciently  near  anal- 
can  courts  oglcs,  lu  thc  circumstanccs  to  which  they  are  applied,  to 

the  matter  here  under  judgment,  to  greatly  aid  the  deliberations  of  the 
Tribunal.  There  is,  however,  one  head  of  the  law  of  private  injuries, 
familiar  tothe  jurisprudence  of  these  two  great  maritime  powers,  which 
may  furnish  valuable  practical  illustrations  of  judicial  reason  which  they 
both  respect,  and  whose  pertinency  to  certain  considerations  proper  to 
be  entertained  by  the  Arbitrators  cannot  be  disputed.  We  refer  to  the 
law  of  responsibility  and  redress  for  collisions  at  sea. 

In  the  first  place,  this  subject  of  marine  collisions  is  regarded  by 
scientific  writers  on  the  law  of  diligence  as  falling  within  the  rales 
which  govern  liability  for  ordinary  negligmce,  the  position  in  which  the 
contentions  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  seek  to  place  in- 
ternational responsibility  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  controversy  between  the  parties  in  these 
cases  is  admitted  to  exclude  the  notion  of  intent  or  willful  purpose  in 
the  injury,  an  element  so  strongly  insisted  upon  in  defending  Great 
Britain  here  against  the  faults  laid  to  her  charge  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  thir4  place,  the  circumstances  of  difficulty,  danger,  obscurity, 
uncontrollable  and  nndiscoverable  influences,  and  all  possible  oppor- 
tunities of  innocent  error  or  ignorance,  form  the  staple  elements  of  the 
litigation  of  marine  collisions,  as  they  are  urged,  with  ingenuity  and  per- 
sistency, in  defense  before  this  Tribunal  against  the  responsibility  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  disasters  caused  to  the  United  States  by  the 
means  and  agencies  here  under  review. 

And,  lastly,  the  eminent  judges  who  have  laid  down  the  law  for  these 
great  maritime  Nations,  in  almost  complete  concurrence,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  have  not  failed  to  distinguish  between /auU  and 
accidefit,  in  a  comprehensive  and  circumspect  survey  of  the  whole  scene 
and  scope  of  the  occurrences,  from  the  moment  that  the  duty  arose  until 
the  catastrophe,  and  through  all  the  stages  of  forecast,  precaution,  provis- 
ion, sftid  preparation,  which  should  precede,  and  of  zeal,  activity,  prompt- 
itude, and  competency,  which  should  attend,  the  immediate  danger.  We 
cite  a  few  cases,  not  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  special  fa<;ts 
for  the  value  of  the  practical  wisdom  they  inculcate,  and  taken,  with  a 
single  exception,  from  British  decisions: 

In  law,  inevitable  accident  is  that  which  a  party  charged  with  an  offense  conld  not 
possibly  prevent  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  caution,  and  tnaritiine  skill.  It  is 
not  enough  to  show  that  the  accident  conld  not  be  prevented  by  the  party  at  the  very 
moment  it  occurred,  but  the  qnestion  is,  conld  previous  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  render  the  occurrence  of  it  less  probable?  (The  Virgil,  7  Jur.,  1174;  2  W.  Rob., 
205 ;  Notes  of  Cases,  499 ;  The  Juliet  Erskine,  6  Notes  of  Cases,  633 ;  The  Mellona,  3 
W.  Rob.,  13 ;  11  Jur.,  783 ;  5  Notes  of  Cases,  450 ;  The  Dunk  5  (Irish)  Jur.,  (N.  S.,)  '3SA.) » 

In  order  to  establish  a  case  of  inevitable  accident,  he  who  alleges  it  must  prove  that 
what  occurred  waA  entirely  the  result  of  some  vis  majors  and  that  he  had  neither  con- 
tributed to  it  by  any  previous  act  or  omission,  nor,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  force,  had  been  wanting  in  any  effort  to  counteract  it.  (The  Despatch,  3  L.  J.,  (N. 
8.)  220.)^ ^  ^  '\ 

^  Pritchard's  Adm.  Dig.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  133.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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It  ifl  not  a  vis  major  which  excases  a  master,  that  his  vessel  had  caased  damages  to 
another  jn  a  tempest  of  wiud,  when  he  had  warning  and  sufficient  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect herfroui  that  hazard.    (The  Lotty,  Olcott,  Adm.,  329.)  * 

It  is  no  excuse  to  urge  that  from  the  intensity  of  Che  darkness  no  vigilance,  however 
great,  conld  have  enabled  the  vessel  doing  the  damage-  to  have  descried  the  other  ves- 
sel io  time  to  avoid  the  collision.  .  In  proportion  to  the  sreatness  of  the  necessity,  the 
greater  ought  to  have  been  the  care  and  vigilance  employed.  (The  Mellona,  11  Jur., 
:«;  3  W.  Rob.,  13 ;  5  Notes  of  Cases,  450. )» 

It  is  necessary  that  the  measures  taken  to  avoid  a  collision  should  not  only  be 
rigbt,  but  that  they  should  be  taken  in  time.  (The  Trident,  1  Spink's  Ecck  and  Adm. 
Bep,,  222.)  3 

If  circumstances  arise  evidently  and  clearly  requiring  -prudontial  measures,  and 
thosie  measures  are  not  taken,  and  the  natural  result  of  such  omission  is  accident,  the 
coart  would  bo  inclined  to  hold  the  party  liable,  even  if  such  result  were  only  possi- 
ble.   (The  Itinerant,  2  W.  Rob.,  240 ;  8  Jnr.,  131 ;  3  Notes  of  Cases,  5.)  * 

The  want  of  an  adequate  look-out  at  the  time  on  board  a  vessel  at  sea  is  a  culpable 
neglect  on  her  part,  which  will,  prima  facie,  render  her  responsible  for  injuries  re- 
ceived from  her.  (The  Emily,  Olcott,  Adm.,  132  ;  1  Blatch.  Ct.  Ct.,  236 ;  The  Indiana, 
1  Abb.,  Adm.,  330.) » 

To  constitute  a  good  look-out  there  must  be  a  snfficient  number  of  persons  stationed 
for  the  purpose,  who  muse  know  and  be  able  to  discharge  that  duty.  The  George,  9 
Jnr.,  b70;  4  Notes  of  Cases,  161.  ^ 

IV.  In  sissigiiiDg  a  just  force  to  the  ^^  due  diligence,"  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  which,  in  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  actually  to 

prevent  the  injunes  complained  of,  its  exculpation  by  the  doDotd«N.in..«evere 
tribunal  is  to  turn,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  insist  upon 
any  severity  or  weight  of  obligation  too  burdensome  for  the  relation  of 
neutrality  to  endure.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  sentiments  and  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  their  history  and  their  future,  have 
made,  and  will  make,  them  the  principal  advocates  and  defeuders/of  the 
righu  of  neutrals  before  all  the  world.  In  pleading  before  this  Tribunal 
for  indemnity  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  for  the  vast  injuries  which 
its  nonfulfillment  of  neutral  duties  has  caused,  the  United  States  desire 
no  rule  or  measura  of  such  duties  to  be  assumed  or  applied  by  this  tri- 
bnnal  that  its  enlightened  and  deliberate  judgment  would  not  assign  as 
saitable  to  govern  the  conduct  of  each  one  of  the  equal  and  independent 
Powers  which  are  represented  in  this  Arbitration.  The  Th.y  do  oot  pro- 
United  States  do  not  themselves  undertake  to  become  to  SSri^iTE'So. 
other  nations  guarantors  of  the  action  of  all  persons  within  ^'^ 
their  jurisdiction,  and  they  assert  no  such  measure  of  responsibility 
against  Great  Britain.  They  lay  no  claim  to  perfection  or  infallibility 
of  administration,  or  security  against  imposition^  misadventure^  miscar- 
na</e,  or  misfortunej  nor  would  they  seek  to  charge  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  nation,  upon  any  such  requirement  or  accountability.  But 
the  United  States  do  maintain  that  the  disposition  and  action  comport- 
ing with  ^'due  diligence,'*  as  reasonably  interpreted,  are  adequate  to 
prevent,  and  will  prevent,  but  for  extraordinary  obstacles  or  accidents, 
Tiolations.  by  a  powerful  State,  of  its  duties  to  other  nations ;  that 
^hen  sucu  prevention  fails,  the  proof  of  this  disposition  and  action 
toward  prevention,  and  of  the  obstacles  and  accidents  that  thwarted 
the  par|>ose  and  the  effort,  are  demandable  by  the  aggrieved  nation, 
and  that  upon  that  proof  the  judgment  of  exculpation  or  inculpation  is 
to  proceed. 

V.  In  conclusion,  we  conceive  that  the  Arbitrators  are  unquestionably 
the  rightful  judges  of  what  constitutes  "due  diligence,''  in  jh.  Arbitrator,  ih, 
the  sense  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  this  secures  not  only  to  the  i^^^'j^  'Jii'  Til 
contending  parties,  but  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  interests  "''^*- 

^Pritcbard^B  Adm.  Dig.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  134,  note.  ^Ibid.,  p.  141. 

'Ibid.,  p.  135.  *  Ibid.,  p.  134,  note. 

Ubid.,p.  140.  6  Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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cared  for  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  reasonable,  a  practical,  and  a  perma- 
nent rule  and  measare  of  obligation,  just  in  its  judgment  of  the  past, 
and  wise  and  beneficent  in  its  influence  on  the  future.  We  concur  in 
the  final  considerations  of  the  British  Counter  Case  on  this  subject  of  due 
diligence,  in  leaving  <^  the  Arbitrators  to  judge  of  the  facts  presented  to 
them  by  the  light  of  reason  and  justice,  aided  by  that  knowledge  of  the 
general  powers  and  duties  of  aklministration  which  they  possess  as  per- 
sons long  conversant  with  public  afifairs."^ 

*     ^  Brit.  Counter  Case,  p.  125. 


XII.-THE  FAILURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  FULFIL  ITS  DUTIES, 
AS  ESTABLISHED  AND  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  TREATY,  CONSID- 
ERED UPON  THE  FACTS. 


CONSIDEBATIONS  OF  GENERAL  APPLICATION. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  British  Case,  and  argued  in  addition  in  the  Coun- 
ter Case,  that  the  only  vessels  which  fall  within  the  descrip-  . 
tion  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Treaty  as  "  the  several  vessels  cnuU'Xill  ^' 
Which  have  given  nse  to  the  claims  genencally  known  as 
the  *' Alabama  claims,'"  are  theFlorida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Shenan- 
doah. As  to  these  vessels  there  is  no  contention  in  this  respect,  and 
they  and  their  history  and  career  are  included,  indisputably,  within 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  npon  the  Tribunal  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  Case  of  the  United  States  sets  forth  a  list  of  certain  other  vessels, 
which  they  understand  to  be  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tribunal,  and  the  circumstances  of  whose  dispatch  and  career  bring 
them  within  the  application  of  the  Bules  of  the  Treaty,  and  of  the  con- 
demnation of  GreatBritain  by  the  Tribunal  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  duties 
in  this  regard  insisted  upon  by  these  Bules,  and  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law  not  inconsistent  therewith.  Of  these,  three,  viz,  the  Olar- 
enee,  the  Tacony,  and  the  Archer,  are  described  as  tenders  of  the 
Florida ;  and  one,  the  Tuscaloosa,  as  a  tender  of  the  Alabama.  The 
others,  the  Sumter,  the  Nashville,  the  Betribution,  the  Tallahassee,  and 
the  Ghickamauga,  are  independent  vessels.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
famished  by  the  history  of  each  of  these  vessels  in  the  Case  of  the 
United  States,  the  Counter  Case  presents  special  considerations  to  show 
that  all  these  vessels  fail  within  the  description  of  the  Treaty  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tribunal.^ 

The  specific  facts  connected  with  these  several  vessels  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  comment  in  previous  pages  of  this  Argument,  and 
they  do  not  need  to  be  further  specially  noted  at  present  Undoubt- 
edly the  *^  considerations  of  fact  of  general  application,"  which  now  oc- 
cupy our  attention,  have  their  most  important  relation  to  the  Florida, 
the  Alabama,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Shenandoah^  the  principal  agents  in 
the  injuries  to  the  United  States  which  ent^r  into  the  subject  of  this 
Arbitration,  and  any  special  applicability  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
other  vessels  need  not  at  present  attract  our  attention. 

We  present  now  to  the  notice  of  the  Arbitrators  certain  ^^.^^^  ^  ^^^ 
GEXBBAX.  PACTS  which  iuculpate  Great  Britain  for  failure  to  BnuioTo'raiAu'ui 
falfiUitBobligationsinthepremises,asassigned by theTreaty.  *''''"*'"*'^ 

I.  The  absolute  omission  by  Great  Britain  to  organize  or  set 
on  foot  any  scheme  or  system  of  measures,  by  which  setv^m^  i.  ob 
the  Government  should  be  put  and  kept  in  possession  of  *•*"'"«  »»foriii.iioii. 
information  concerning  the  efforts  and  proceedings  which  the  interests 
of  the  Bebel  belligerents,  and  the  co-operating  zeal  or  cupidity  of  its  own 
sabjects  would  and  did  plan  and  carry  out,  in  violation  of  its  neutrality, 

>  Counter  Caae  of  the  United  States,  pp.  3, 4. 
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is  coDspicaoas  from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  the  transactions  now 
under  review.  All  the  observations  in  answer  to  this  charge,  made  iu 
the  contemporary  correspondence,  or  iu  the  British  Case  or  Counter  Case, 
necessarily  admit  its  truth,  and  oppose  the  imputation  of  want  of  '*  due 
diligence  "  on  this  score,  upon  the  simple  ground  that  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  did  not  require  it,  and  that  it  was  an  unacceptable 
office,  both  to  Government  and  people. 

Closely  connected  with  this  omission  was  the  neglect  to  provide  any 
systematic  or  general  official  means  of  immediate  action 
of  immediate  action  m  thc  vaHous  ports  or  shipyards  of  the  kingdom,  m  arrest 
proTided.  ^j.  ^^^  preparation  or  dispatch  of  vessels,  threatened  or  prob- 

able, until  a  deliberate  inspection  should  seasonably  determine  whether 
the  hand  of  the  Government  should  be  laid  upon  the  enterprise,  and  its 
project  broken  up  and  its  projectors  punished.  The  fact  of  this  neglect 
is  indisputable ;  but  it  is  denied  that  the  use  of  ^'  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent "  involved  the  obligation  of  any  such  means  of  prevention. 

We  cannot  fail  to  note  the  entire  absence  from  the  proofs  presented 
to  the  Tribunal  of  any  evidence  exhibiting  any  desire  or 
tio»!^m!!]iur»?i^'  effort  of  the  British  Government  to  impress  upon  its  staff  of 
officers  or  its  magistracy,  of  whatever  grade,  and  of  general 
or  local  jurisdiction,  by  proclamation,  by  circular  letters,  or  by  special 
instructions,  any  duty  of  vigilance  to  detect,  of  promptitude  to  declare, 
of  activity  to  discourage,  the  illegal  outfit  or  dispatch  of  vessels  in  vio- 
lation of  international  duty  towards  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  less,  apparent  that  Great  Britain  was  without  any  prose- 
No  officers ch.r,ed  cutlug  officcrs  to  luvlte  OT  to  aot  upon  information  which 
Si?nti?;rii"J!"cieed^  uiight  support  legal  proceedings  to  punish,  and,  by  the  ter- 
*»■•  ror  thus  inspired,  to  prevent  the  infractions  of  law  which 

tended  to  the  violation  of  its  international  duty  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  equally  without  any  system  of  executive  officers  specially  charged 
with  the  execution  of  process  or  mandates  of  courts  or  magistrates  to 
arrest  the  dispatch  or  escape  of  suspected  or  incriminated  vessels,  and 
experienced  in  the  detective  sagacity  that  could  discover  and  appreciate 
the  evidence  open  to  personal  observation,  if  intrusted  with  this  execu- 
tive duty. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  '^  due  diligence  ^  in  all 
this,  that  Great  Britain  dispensed  with  prosecuting  officers  in  its  main- 
tenance of  public  justice,  and  relied  upon  the  private  interests  of  ag- 
grieved parties  to  prosecute,  at  their  own  charge,  and  by  their  own  law- 
yers, for  crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws.  It  may  be  that  murder, 
and  burglary,  and  forgery,  and  frauds,  in  Great  Britain,  can  be  thus 
safely  left  to  private  prosecutions,  because  of  the  common  interest 
and  protection  of  the  community  securing  due  attention  to  the  public 
justice,  where  all  are  enlisted  to  imnish,  and  aU  feel  the  need  of  pro- 
tection. But  what  analogy  is  there,  in  this  situation,  to  the  case  of 
international  obligation,  where  a  foreign  nation  is  the  only  sufferer,  and 
interest  and  feeling  in  the  domestic  community  are,  at  the  best,  iudifter> 
ent  and  remote  from  the  crime  and  its  consequences  f  The  actual  hos- 
tile disposition  of  the  population  of  the  i)orts  and  emporiums  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  these  international  injuries  to  the  United  States 
we  need  not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  suggestion,  insist  upon. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in 

the  various  ways  we  have  suggested,  exhibited  none  of  the 

br^l^poie^i^uto  disposition  or  action  which  we  have  insisted  upon  as  in- 

•7.tem.  eluded  in  the  requirement  of  "  due  diligence  to  prevent "  the 

occurrence  of  the  injuries  to  the  United  States  from  the  offending  yes- 
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sds  of  which  they  now  complain.  Early  advised  and  persistently  re- 
minded by  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  the  system  and  organ- 
ization introdnced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  to  prepare, 
put  forth,  and  maintain  from  thence  maritime  war  against  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  took  no  steps  to  be  informed 
of,  to  break  up,  or  to  punish  this  system^  or  preclude  or  render  difficult, 
iu  advance,  particular  projects  in  aid  of  this  general  purpose.  It  early 
adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to  the  method  (1)  of  regarding  the  whole 
daty  as  a  domestic  one  of  enforcement  of  municipal  law,  and  (2)  of  re- 
ducing the  function  of  the  Executive  Government  of  England  to  that  of 
a  magistrate  receiving  the  complaints  of  the  United  States,  and,  with 
sach  legal  acumen  as  it  could  command,  disposing  of  them  upon  the 
sole  consideration  of  the  completeness  of  the  offense  against  the  muni- 
cipal law,  and  the  compet'Cncy  and  sufficiency  of  the  proof  in  hand  to 
secure  a  conviction,  should  a  prosecution  be  thought  worth  while. 

This  theory  and  practice  of  Great  Britain,  rejecting  the  international 
duty  and,  necessarily,  omitting  any  spontaneous,  strenuous.  The  ide.  of ».  in 
and  organized  movements,  as  a  Government,  towards  or  in  IS^^'IJrtl.V  vnltZ 
the  discharge  of  such  duty,  were  in  themselves  wholly  in-  ^''^*'  ''*''*^***- 
consistent  with,  and  contrary  to  '^  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  injuries 
to  the  United  States,  for  which  redress  is  now  asked  through  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Tribunal. 

The  proposition  covers  the  case  of  vessels  which,  in  the  absence  of 
these  necessary  means  for  inspection  and  scrutiny,  escaped  Th«  owigatiurw  of 
the  special  notice  of  the  Government.  That  they  were  not  S^„*J^„"iV*'"t'et"» 
complained  of,  or  discovered  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  of^rhe  unifed^hniiw 
States,  does  not  relieve  Great  Britain  from  its  duty  of  "  due  "'Great Britain. 
diligence"  todiscoverthem,  and  to  prevent  their  escape.  Theduty  would 
have  existed,  if  misfortune  had  deprived  the  United  States  of  such  a 
representative,  or  if  broken  diplomatic  relations  had  removed  him  from 
the  Kingdom.  The  proposition  covers  the  cases  of  the  Florida  and  the 
Alabama,  were  their  more  immediate  features  less  obvious,  and  Great 
Britain's  failure  in  duty  only  general.  The  proposition  covers  the  cases 
of  the  Georgia  and  the  Shenandoah,  which  escaped  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  British  government,  for  the  very  best  reason  in  the 
world,  that  it  had  taken  no  means  to  observe,  to  detect,  or  prevent  their 
departure. 

The  Arbitrators  will  observe  the  wide  diflference  from  these  views  and 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  estimate  which  the  United  States  have  put 
upon  their  duty  in  these  respects,  of  spontaneous,  organized,  and  per- 
manent vigilance  and  activity,  and  in  the  methods  and  efficacy  of  its 
jjerformance.  On  all  the  occasions  upon  which  this  duty  has  been  called 
into  exercise,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  enjoined  the 
spontaneous  and  persistent  activity  of  the  corps  of  District  Attorneys, 
Marshals,  Collectors,  and  the  whole  array  of  their  subordinates,  in  the 
duties  of  observation,  detection,  information,  detention,  prosecution, 
and  prevention. 

These  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  observed  by 
the  United  States,  n6ed  not  here  be  reviewed.  The  materi- 
als in  the  proofs  before  the  Arbitrators  are  ample  for  their  Dn.iJd^stltSTfwJyl 
examination,  if  occasion  in  their  delibrations  should  arise.  Z"*dlll^»  ,S!TnlZ 
Whatever  actual  failures  may  have  occurred  in  the  execu- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  this  admitted  duty,  they  have  been  not  for 
the  want  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  exhibition  anil  earnest  prosecution  of 
these  general,  spontaneous,  and  comprehensive  means  of  prevention,  the 
entire  absence  of  which  we  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
11  c 
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ment  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  has  the  condact  of  other  great  Powers^ 
under  a  similar  obligation  of  duty,  either  adopted  the  theory  or  followed 
the  methods  by  which  Great  Britain  governed  itself.  That  the  Govern- 
ment, as  8udi^  should  act  and  continue  to  act,  and  have  and  use  the 
means  of  acting,  and,  in  default  of  so  doing^  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quence, is,  we  submit,  the  public  law  of  nations  as  observed  by  the  prin- 
cipal Powers,  including  Great  Britain  in  other  cases  than  that  now  in 
judgment  l)efore  the  Tribunal. 

It  was  the  failure  of  the  British  Government  ^^  to  use  due  diligence  ^ 
AbM^nce  or  this  to  maiutaiu  inviolate  its  international  obligations  to  the 
Srt'Sfo^t  BritUS  United  States,  in  form,  manner,  and  effect,  as  above  stated, 
;f"'JS?iI?.;,***JS5J  that  gave  the  first  warrant  and  license  to  the  enlistment  of 
plained  of.  ^bc  gympathles  for  the  rebels  and  hostility  to  the  Govern- 

ment of  the  United  States,  (which  animated  such  large  and  influential 
interests  in  Great  Britain,)  in  the  actual  practical  service  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. It  was  this  absence  of  an  active  affirmative  disposition  of  diligence 
in  the  Government,  so  apparent  to  all  its  subjects,  to  the  Rebel  agents, 
and  to  the  Minister  and  Consuls  of  the  United  States,  that  threw  the 
whole  unchecked  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  enterprise  and  appe- 
tence of  gain,  so  much  insisted  upon  in  the  British  Case  and  Counter 
Case  as  a  necessary  part  of  British  liberty,  into  zealous  complicity  with, 
and  earnest  adhesion  to,  the  maritime  war  against  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  whose  disasters  are  under  review  l>efore  the  Tribunal.  In 
this  course  of  practical  non-administration  of  the  duty  assigned  by  the 
Treaty  as  iinding  upon  Great  Britain,  we  ask  the  Tribunal  to  find  a  defi- 
nite and  substantial  failure  to  fulfill  that  duty,  and  to  inculpate  the 
]Nfation  accordingly. 

As  early  as  August  2S^  1861,  the  principal  newsjiaper  of  Liverpool 
(the  Post)  correctly  described  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  British  com- 
munity as  follows : 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  conotry, 
certainly  of  the  people  of  Liverpool,  are  in  favor  of  the  canee  espoused  by  the  Secek- 
sionists.  The  defeat  of  the  Federalists  gives  unmixed  pleasure ;  the  success  of  the  Cou> 
federates  is  ardently  hoped,  nay,  confidently  predicted. 

It  was  an  appreciation  of  this  influence  prevailing  in  that  community 
and  afiecting  the  local  officers  of  the  Government,  that  prompted  Earl 
Kussell  to  say : 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  oOQcers  of  the  Customs  were  misled  or  blinded  by  the 
general  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  known  to  prevail  at  Liverpool,  and  that 
prima-facie  case  of  negligence  could  be  made  out,  Great  Britain  might  fairly  grant  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  losses  sustained  by  the  captures  oi  the  Alabama.^ 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  if  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1861  and  1862,  when  the  systematic  operations  of  the  Rebel  agents, 
in  a  community  thus  enlisted  in  their  cause,  were  denounced  by  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States,  had  used  to  those  agents  and  that  com- 
munity the  language  employed  by  Earl  Bussell  in  1865,  and  had  ex- 
ecuted the  sentiments  thus  expressed,  there  would  have  been  no  ^^Ala- 
bama  claims"  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  Tribunal.  Earl  Russell, 
after  stating  that  '^  he  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  unwarrantable 
practice  of  building  ships  in  this  country,  to  be  used  as  vessels  of  war 
against  a  State  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  peace,  still  continues," 
proceeded  to  say :  "  Now,  it  is  very  possible  that  by  such  shitls  and 
stratagems  the  penalties  of  the  existing  laws  of  this  country,  nay,  of 
any  law  that  could  be  enacted,  may  be  evaded;  but  the  offense  thus 
offered  to  Her  Majesty's  authority  and  dignity  by  the  de  facto  rulers  of 


'  Note  B  of  Appendix  to  this  Argument. 
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tbe  Confederate  States,  whom  Her  Majesty  acknowledges  as  belliger- 
ents, and  whose  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  enjoy  the  benefitR  of 
our  hospitality  in  qniet  secarity,  remains  the  same.  It  is  a  proceeding 
totally  nnjastifiable,  and  manifestly  offensive  to  the  British  Grown."  ^ 

XL  The  next  great  practical  failure  to  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  its  omission  to  F.n«n>  to  .tcer. 
ascertain  its  resources  of  Prerogative  and  statutory  author-  iS"e  "od'^uiXV 
itj  for  maintaining  its  neutrality,  and  to  announce  to  its  >"'""- 
sabjects  and  to  the  Rebel  agents  the  possession  of  these  powers  and  the 
determination  to  use  them.  If  an  examination  had  satisfied  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  not  endued  with  the  requisite  faculties  of  preventiany 
it  should  have  put  them  in  practice,  and  scattered  the  machinations 
against  its  x>6ace  and  honor,  and  against  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
friendly  power  to  which  it  was  so  closely  engaged  to  observe  its  inter- 
national daty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  examination  disclosed  doubts 
or  defects  of  preventive  Power,  it  should  have  obtained  from  Parliament 
the  adequate  authority.  If  the  Government  received  from  its  principal 
Law  Officers  an  interpretation  of  the  Prerogative  and  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  that  put  at  its  service  the  aedsonable^  appropriate^  and 
ndeqtuUe  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  acts  and  occurrences  within 
its  jurisdiction,  which  the  Bules  of  the  Treaty  prescribe,  it  should  have 
placed  the  ship-builders  of  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde  in  the  predicament 
of  open  contemners  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  of  actual  conflict 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Government 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  Law  Officers  advised  a  corroboration  of 
the  preventive  power  of  the  Government,  it  should  have  been  granted 
by  statute.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  evidence  in  these  re- 
gards of  ^^  due  diligence"  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rebel  hontilities.  We  find  inflammation  of  popular  senti- 
ment urging  a  participation  in  those  hostilities,  and  instant  occasion  for 
the  Government  to  be  energetic  and  alert.  We  find  earnest  and  per- 
sistent appeals  to  take  such  a  position  made  to  the  Government  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  In  1870,  when  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  broke  out,  we  find  Great  Britain  enacting  a 
vigorous  Foreign  Enlistment  Statute,  and  exhibiting  zeal  and  alacrity  in 
the  exercise  of  its  new  powers,  and  in  putting  in  motion  all  the  requi- 
site prerogative  authority  by  Orders  in  Council. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  in  May,  18G1,  in  sequence  of  the  Queen's 
Proclamation,  the  Attorney  General  of  England  had  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment a  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  Executive 
Government  the  means  of  maintainiug  toward  the  United  States  the 
duties  of  neutrality  which  that  Government  by  the  Proclamation  had 
assumed — such  a  Bill  as  was  passed  in  1870.  Suppose,  in  so  doing,  he 
had,  speaking  the  purposes  and  motives  of  the  Executive  Government, 
said: 

I  think  the  Hoase  wiU  agree  that,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  unexpected  and 
no8t  calami toufi  war,  ffer  Majesty b  Govm^nment  would  have  been  very  much  to  blame  if 
'^r  had  delayed  for  a  single  day  to  introduce  this  measure:^ 

Suppose  other  members  of  the  Government  had  supported  the  Bill  by 
Arguments  like  these : 

He  need  not  adduce  arguments  to  show  how  unjustifiable  and  monstrous  it  would 
^  for  British  subjects  to  take  part  in  hostilities,  when  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Gov- 
^^ment  was  that  of  perfect  neutrality.  *  *  *  A  similar  law  existed  in  the  United 
liUteg;  while  on  the  continent,  Governments  were  able  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
vioUtiog  neutrality. 

^  Am.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  631 ;  cited  on  p.  309,  Case  of  the  Unite<l  States. 
^Attorney  General  CoUier  in  Parliament,  August  1, 1870.    Note  B,  Appendix  to  this 
Argument. 
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The  measure  gave  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  detain  a  suspected  ship ;  as  alao 
to  local  officers  at  the  ports,  who  would  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  so  as  to  cast 
on  him  full  responsihilitj'.  It  embodied  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Report,  with 
the  exception  of  that  relating  to  the  reception  of  vessels  into  British  ports,  and  ihitt 
object  could  he  accomplished  by  Orders  in  Council.^ 

Suppose  arguments  against  its  interference  with  freedom  and  ship- 
building had  been  answered  as  follows : 

The  fact  that  war  was  raging  (on  the  Continent)  was  no  reason  for  not  amending 
our  municipal  law  in  points  where  this  was  notoriously  defective.  It  was  ridiculous  to 
say  that  a  builder  did  not  know  that  the  vessel  he  was  building  was  for  war  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  was  a  less  evil  that  the  ship-building  interest  should  suffer  a  little,  than 
that  the  whole  nation  should  be  involved  in  difflcnltics.'^ 

It  would  not  occur  in  one  cose  out  of  a  thousand  that  the  builder  of  a  ship  would 
have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  pioving  what  his  contract  was,  and  under  what  circnin- 
stano/cs  it  was  undertaken. 

The  object  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of  suspected  ships  from  the  har- 
bors of  the  kingdom  till  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  communicated  with.  The 
clause  gave  an  ad  interim  power  of  seizure.^ 

The  object  was  to  give  power  to  any  officer  who  saw  a  ship  about  to  escape  to  pre- 
vent such  escape. 

The  officers  named  would  be  able  to  seize  a  vessel  without  special  instructions,  in  or- 
der that  such  vessel  might  not  be  allowed  to  escape.    It  was  a  most  important  XM>wer. 

The  clause  was  copied  from  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  for 
twenty  years  without  any  complaint.** 

Suppose  all  this,  and  we  should  have  seen  a  performance  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  duty  of  "due  diligence"  in  the  particular 
now  insisted  upon,  for  the  absence  of  which  we  now  inculpate  that 
Nation.  But  we  should  have  seen  no  Florida,  or  Alabama,  or  Georgia, 
or  Shenandoah  upon  the  ocean,  and  redress  for  injuries  would  never 
have  needed  to  be  sought  from  the  justice  of  this  Tribunal  by  the 
United  States. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  argument  to  show  how  wide  and  beneficial 
would  have  been  the  practical  effects  of  such  action  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  opening  of  the  rebel  hostilities,  in  checking  and  frus 
trating  the  proclivities  of  British  subjects  to  aid  and  invigorate  the 
maritime  war  against  the  United  States,  nor  how  readily  the  subordi- 
nate and  local  official  staff  could  have  worked  out  these  provisions  of 
the  law.  Some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  German  Em- 
bassador and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  will  exhibit  this  influence 
and  its  results  in  the  clearest  light.  Count  Berustorff,  under  date  of 
October  8, 1870,  wrote  to  Earl  Granville  an  elaborate  representation  on 
the  subject  of  the  export  of  contraband  of  war,  and  therein  speaks  as 
follows : 

According  to  Your  Excellency's  own  admission  the  executive  has  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  contraband  of  war.  But  you  state  the  practice  is  to  make  use  of 
this  right  oufy  in  the  interest  of  England,  as  in  the  case  of  self-defense.  A  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  the  30tli  of  August,  1825,  and  reprinted 
in  a  London  newspaper  immediatelj  auer  the  indiscretion  of  Count  Palikao,  refutes 
this  assumption,  proving  that  Eogland,  as  a  neutral,  has  repeatedly  prohibited  the  ex- 

Eort  of  arms  by  an  Order  in  Council,  *^  according  to  the  usual  practice,''  as  the  renowned 
^uke  says.  In  one  part  of  his  letter  the  words  occur,  *'  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  the  world 
will  not  entirely  acquit  us  of  at  least  not  doing  our  utmost  to  prevent  thiB  breach  of 
neutrality  of  wliich  the  Porte  will  accuse  us/' 

Practice,  consequently,  is  in  itself  not  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  desired 
by  us  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arms  to  our  enemy.  But  the  law  allows  Gov- 
ernment a  certain  latitude  of  consideration  to  make  use  of  their  power  according  to 
circumstances.    Your  Excellency  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  customi* 


*  Lord  Halifax  in  Parliament,  August  8, 1870.    Note  B,  Appendix  to  this  Argument. 
^Viscount  Bury  in  Parliament,  Aug.  1,  1870,  ibid. 
'Solicitor  General  Coleridge  in  Parliament,  August,  1870,  ibid. 

^  Attorney  General  Collier  in  Parliament,  August  3, 1870.    Note  B,  Appendix  to  this 
Argument.' 
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system  would  require  a  radical  reform  in  order  to  prevent  the  export  of  contraband  of 
war.  I  gladly  concede  that  the  lax  method  of  dispatch  and  control  on  the  part  of  the 
cttstom-honse  authorities  which  has  become  usual  in  the  interest  of  an  unfettered  com- 
mercial intercourse,  bars  the  energetic'  carrying  out  of  a  measure  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  contraband  of  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  very  fact  of  such 
laxity  tends  to  show  that,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  Order  in  Council  effectual, 
no  new  organization  would  be  required,  but  simply  more  stringent  instructions  for  the 
coi»toms  and  harbor  authorities,  reminding  them  of  the  existing  regulations. 

In  concluding  his  reply  under  dat^  of  October  21, 1870,  Lord  Gran- 
ville says : 

Yonr  Excellency  will,  I  think,  admit  that  though  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  change  the  practice  of  the  country  in  regard  to  neutrality,  they  have  been 
vi^Iant  in  watching  and  checking  any  symptoms  of  violation  by  British  subjects  of 
eiLsting  law.  Some  weeks  before  your  excellency  drew  attention  to  the  cases  of  the 
Uypatia  and  Norseman,  the  proper  authorities  of  this  country  had  been  engaged  in  in- 
Testieating  them,  and  the  watchfulness  shown  on  those  occasions  has  doubtless  been  the  rea- 
son wat  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  or  dispatch  vessels  in  contrai^ention  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  A  report  which  had  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  attempts 
were  being  made  to  enlist  Irishmen  for  military  service  in  France  was  acted  upon  with 
the  greatest  promptitude  by  the  authorities  of  the  Home  Office,  even  at  a  time  when, 
« it  appears  from  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  IKA  instant^  it  did  not  appear  to 
pu  that  much  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  the  rumors.  I  can  assure  Tour  Excellency  that 
HO  efort  shall  hereafter  be  spared  to  deal  promptly  with  any  actual  or  contemplated  infrac- 
ttoju  of  the  law. 

We  respectfully  sabmit  that,  in  the  failure  of  the  disposition  and  the 
action  of  **  due  diligence  "  in  the  matters  insisted  upon  under  this  head 
of  the  argument,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  merits  and  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  the  Tribunal,  and  must  render  that  nation  respon- 
sible therefor  to  the  United  States  in  its  award. 

III.  The  next  great  failure  of  Great  Britain  "  to  use  due  diligence  to 
prevent "  the  violation  of  its  neutrality,  in  the  matters  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal,  is  shown  in  its  entire  th« ''uoyi.rpJemM* 
omission  to  exert  the  direct  Executive  authority,  lodged  in  ^"^"^ 
the  Royal  Prerogative,  to  intercept  the  preparations  and  outfits  of  the 
offending  vessels,  and  the  contributory  provisions  of  armament,  muni- 
tions and  men,  which  were  emitted  from  various  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  do  not  find  in  the  British  Case  or  Counter  Case  any  seri- 
ous contention  but  that  such  powers  as  pertain  to  the  Prerogative,  in 
the  maintenance  of  international  relations,  and  are  exercised  as  such  by 
other  great  Powers,  would  have  prevented  the  escape  of  every  one  of 
the  offending  vessels  emitted  from  British  ports,  and  precluded  the  sub- 
sidiary aids  of  warlike  equipment  and  supplies  which  set  them  forth, 
and  kept  tliem  on  foot,  for  the  maritime  hostilities  which  they  main- 
tained. The  contention  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  on  this 
head  is  somewhat  indefinite  and  uncertain,  but  substantially  comes  to 
this:  (1)  a  disparagement  of  the  vigor  and  extent  of  this  Prerogative; 
and  (2)  a  deprecation  of  its  vigorous  or  extensive  exercise,  for  reasons 
of  domestic  interest  or  policy. 

We  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  possession  of 
this  Prerogative  authority  under  the  head  devoted  to  the  subject  as  a 
proposition  oflnwy  and  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
the  resort  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
daring  the  progress  gf  the  transactions  under  review.  We  are  unable 
to  see  any  discrimination  between  the  occasions  aud  the  means  for  di- 
rect interposition  of  this  power  of  the  Government,  as  we  insist  upon 
them,  and  the  occasions  on,  and  means  by,  which  it  was  actually  applied 
hy  the  Government,  except  as  such  discrimination  was  controlled  by 
choice  or  disposition.  We  beg  the  careful  attention  of  the  Arbitrators 
to  the  debates  in  Parliament,  cited  in  note  B  of  the  Appendix  to  this 
Argument,  as  bearing  upon  this  question  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  Grown  in  all  matters  of  interaational  obligation.  These  debates  are 
not  referred  to  by  us  for  the  sake  of  the  individaal  opinions  or  reason- 
ing  of  the  eminent  members  of  various  British  administrations,  and  of 
the  leading  members  of  Parliament,  that  took  part  in  them.  Each  of 
these  debates  is  upon  an  occasion  of  definite  dction  by  Parliament  on 
the  subjects  before  it,  which  commits  the  national  will  and  authority  in 
support  of  the  propositions  insisted  upon  in  the  debates,  and  in  "the 
sense  in  which  we  insist  upon  them  here. 

But,  manifestly,  there  is  but  one  answer  that  this  Tribunal  can  accept 
for  the  omission  to  use  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  regulation  and  control 
of  the  situation  of  neutrality,  which  had  been  produced  by  its  inter- 
vention, either  in  respect  of  its  debility  or  the  impolicy,  for  domestic  rea- 
sons, of  resorting  to  it.  This  answer  is,  a  supply  of  the  power,  thus 
failing  or  intermitted,  by  other  forms  of  accredited  and  safe  authority 
that  was  also  seasonahlej  appropriate^  and  adequate.  This  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  existing  statutory  powers  were 
wieMed,  and  the  plenary  authority  of  Parliament  to  improve  or  extend 
them,  was  dealt  with  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

lY.  The  insufficiency  and  inefficacy  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of 
Great  Britain,  in  force  during  the  whole  period  of  the  American  Rebel- 
lion, if  it  included  the  whole  preventive  power  possessed  by  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  prescribed  by,  the 
Three  Rules  of  the  Treaty,  are  both  undisputed  and  indisputable.  The 
absolute  omission  from  its  provisions  of  all  Executive  authority,  except 
in  subservience  to  the  judicial  proceedings  and  punitive  purposes  of 
the  law,  furnishes  to  our  minds  a  strong  argument,  if  any  further  were 
needed,  that,  as  was  held  in  the  Parliamentary  discussion  which  attended 
its  passage,  its  provisions  were  punitive  and  punitive  only,  because  the 
direct  authority  of  interception  and  prevention  was  possessed  by  the 
Crown. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this  debility  of  the  Statute  as  a  resort  for  sea- 
sonable^ appropriate,  and  a>deQuate  means  of  fulfilling  the 
in^t  Act  w«.  an  in.  international  duty  m  question,  apparent  upon  any  construe- 
S^ffomiV'?°'^r^>-  tion  of  the  Statute,  we  take  the  Statute,  impoverished  and 
£bH?  iXi^'^^D'  6°i Adulated,  ^1,)  by  judicial  construction  of  its  narrow 
itr^uoJllnir'^Tui  reach  to  punisn  and  deter ;  (2,)  by  the  impossible  require- 
r«iui«menf.  meut  iu  the  matter  of  evidence :  that  is  to  say,  the  require- 
ment of  voluntary  evidence  sufficient  to  convict^  before  accusation  or 
arrest  ofperson  or  vessel;  and  (3,)  by  the  timidity,  alike  of  Cabinet  Min- 
isters and  Custom  House  Officers,  and  all  intermediate  Executive  func- 
tionaries, in  undertaking  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  fear  they  should 
themselves  be  berated  for  their  audacity,  or  condemned  in  damages  as 
trespassers  and  law-breakers,  for  daring  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
liberty  of  British  subjects  to  engage  in  war  against  American  commerce, 
while  their  Government  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States — taking, 
we  say,  the  Statute,  as  tku^s  construed  and  administered,  there  can  be 
no  pretension  that  the  furnishing  of  a  Government,  as  the  sum  of  its 
authority,  with  powers  so  unseasonahle^  inappropriate^  and  inadequate^ 
for  the  fulfillment  of  this  international  obligation,  was  compatible  with 
that  obligation  as  enjoined  by  the  Three  Rules  of  the  Treaty. 

Now,  tiie  true  measure  of  the  force  and  value  of  a  statute  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sovereign's  will  and  purpose,  is  to  be  found  in  its  judi- 
cial interpretation  and  its  practical  execution.  Some  pains  have  been 
taken  in  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  to  insist  upon  the  equality 
with,  or  perhaps  the  superiority  over,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  the  United 
States  shown  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  Great  Britain.  Compared 
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upon  the  text  of  their  provisians,  the  great  feature  of  preventive  power 
in  the  American  statute,  stamps  with  manifest  distinction  these  two 
systems  of  legislation.  But  compared  in  the  practical  efficiency  which 
jadicial  interpretation  and  administrative  execution  have  imparted  to 
the  American  statute,  as  a  part  of  its  substantive  vigor  and  value,  and 
in  the  debility  by  the  same  means  infused  into  the  British  Act,  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  parallel  legislation. 

Certain  great  features  mark  the  American  Act  as  a  working  means  to 
the  Government  for  fulfilling  the  international  obligations 
Within  Its  purview :  thi.  Hn  and  tum 

1.  The  direct  and  unlimited  administintive  power  vested  ^nmu'II  "Wrw. 
in  the  President  as  the  Executive  head  of  the  Government,  ""''"'""•^• 

to  intercept,  arrest,  and  prevent,  by  strong  hand,  the  meditated  interna- 
tional injury,  by  detaining,  upon  discretion,  suspected  instruments  of 
such  purposed  injury. 

2.  The  personal  inflictions  and  the  property  forfeitures  visited  upon 
participation  in  the  offense  at  any  stage,  and  in  any  degree,  liowever 
far  short  of  completion  in  fact^  or  however  small  in  agency^  by  the 
American  Act  as  interpreted  and  applied,  provided  the  project  or  pur- 
pose when  completed  and  combined  is  illegal,  gave  the  Government  the 
means  of  punitive  interyention,  with  effect  and  in  time,  to  intercept 
and  frustrate,  even  by  jadicial  means,  the  projected  schemes. 

3.  The  initiation  of  judicial  proceedings  at  early  stages  of  illegal 
enterprise  gave  at  once  the  opportunity  to  coerce  proof  by  compulsory 
process,  and  made  it  the  necessary  interest  of  the  parties  interfered 
with  to  establish  the  innocent,  or  abandon  the  guilty,  design. 

L  The  American  statute  stimulated  the  zeal  of  direct  private  interest 
to  the  service  of  conveying  information  and  securing  evidence  to  for- 
feit the  offending  vessel,  by  rewarding  this  service  by  the  payment  of 
one-half  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer.  The  influence  of  such  a 
feature  in  the  risk  of  illegal  outfits  of  great  and  powerful  cruisers,  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  is  threefold  in  its  operation :  (1)  The 
direct  exposure  of  the  enteri)rise,  while  in  progress,  to  betrayal  and 
conviction,  by  this  appeal  to  the  interests  of  some  or  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  subordinates,  in  the  confidence  of  the  transaction  by  necessity.  (2) 
The  discouragement  to  the  offending  belligerent  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise, thus  in  peril  up  to  the  moment  when  it  might  have  absorbed  the 
foil  investment  of  its  funds.  (3)  GDhe  danger  to  the  neutral  ship-builder 
from  this  prolonged  menace,  from  the  cupidity  which  might  sdike  him 
when  the  blow  would  fall  upon  his  own  capital,  wholly  uncovered  by 
payments.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  projects  of  the  magnitude, 
both  in  value  and  in  length  of  time,  involved  in  the  building  of  a  Florida 
or  an  Alabama,  were  little  likely  to  risk  the  danger  of  a  casual  or  a 
professionad  informer  under  such  an  inflammation  to  his  zeal. 

o.  The  exclusive  judicial  enforcement  of  the  American  Act  is  confided 
to  the  Federal  Courts  in  their  admiralty  jurisdiction,  as  courts  known 
to  and  governed  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to  the  local,  domestic, 
and  common-law  tribunals  of  the  States.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  sagacious  comprehension  of  the  duty  and  the  difil- 
enlty  of  maintaining  a  jurisprudence  in  questions  of  international  relation, 
trustworthy  to  and  trusted  by  the  interests  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
States,  has  vested  the  exclusive  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  this  jurisdiction  the  forfeiture  of  ships  under 
the  Neutrality  Act  is  adjudicated. 

We  refer  the  Tribunal  for  a  most  competent  authority  on  this  whole 
object  of  American  jurisprudence  and  its  methods  of  securing  the 
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practical  end  in  view  by  even  judicial  means,  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Dansir 
the  learned  commentator  on  Wheaton,  which  is  printed  in  fall  in  vol- 
VII  of  the  American  Appendix,  pp.  11-38.    We  quote  a  few  passages. 

Our  obligation  arises  from  the  law  of  natious,  and  not  from  oar  own  statu tc8,  aud  is 
measured  by  the  law  of  nations.  Oar  statutes  are  only  means  for  enablicff  as  to  ]>erform 
our  international  duty,  and  not  the  affirmative  limits  of  that  duty.  We  are  as  much 
responsible  for  insufficient  machinery,  when  there  is  knowledge  and  opportunity  for 
remedying  it,  as  for  any  other  form  of  neglect.  Indeed,  a  nation  may  be  said  to  be 
more  responsible  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  which  is  an  imperial,  continuous  act,  and 
general  in  its  operation,  than  for  neglect  in  a  special  case,  which  may  be  a  fault  of  Bub- 
ordinates.^ 

As  to  the  preparing  of  ves-sels  within  our  jurisdiction  for  subsequent  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  test  we  have  applied  has  not  been  the  extent  and  character  of  the  prepara- 
tions, but  the  Intent  with  which  the  particular  acts  are  done.  If  any  person  aoea  any 
act,  or  attempts  to  do  any  act,  toward  such  preparation,  with  the  intent  that  the  ve88el 
shall  be  employed  in  hostile  operatious,  he  is  guilty,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
pletion of  preparations,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have  gone,  and  although  his 
■  attempt  may  have  resulted  in  no  detinite  progress  toward  the  completion  of  the  prepa- 
rations. The  procuring  of  materials  to  be  used,  knowingly,  and  with  the  intent,  &.C.,  is 
an  oilense.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  vessel  was  armed,  or  wat^^ 
in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  act  charged,  in  a  condition  to  commit 
acts  of  hostility.^ 

No  cases  have  arisen  as  to  the  combination  of  materials,  which,  separated,  cannot  do 
acts  of  hostility,  but  united  constitute  a  hostile  instrumentality,  for  the  intent  covers 
all  cases  aud  furnishes  the  test.  It  must  be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is  to 
take  plaee,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory,  whether  stctsi 
of  building,  fitting,  arming,  or  of  procuring  materials  for  these  acts,  be  done  as  part  of 
a  plan  b}'  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed  to 
cruise. 

As  to  penalties  aud  remedies,  parties  guilty  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment;  and 
the  vessel,  her  apparel  and  furniture,  and  all  materials  procured  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping,  are  forfeited.  In  cases  of  suspicion  revenue  officers  may  detain  vessels,  and 
parties  may  be  required  to  give  security  against  hostile  employment ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  allowed  to  use  the  army  and  naVy  or  militia,  as  well  as  civil  force,  to  seize 
vessels,  or  to  compel  offending  vessels,  not  subject  to  seizure,  to  depart  from  our  ports. 
What  vessels  shall  be  required  to  depart  is  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Executive.- 

Observe,  now,  the  practical  operation  of  tbe  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as 
it  was  worked  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  fultillment  of  its  obliga- 
tion "to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent"  the  infractions  of  neutrality  prac- 
ticed to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  preventive  intervention,  in  that  name  and  of  that  design,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  resources  of  the  law.  It  was  confined  to  punishment  of 
committed  offenses.  The  personal  inflictions  were  not  severe  enough  to 
deter ;  and  the  proceedings  to  forfeit  a  guilty  vessel  for  a  committed 
offense  might,  incidentally,  by  its  judicial  arrest,  thwart,  or  delay  her 
injurious  cruise ;  but  only  incidentally.  The  punitive  prosecution  for 
forfeiture  might  have  place  after  ^  as  well  as  in  anticipation  of,  the  hostile 
cruise. 

2.  It  was  held  that  arming  the  vessel  itself  within  the  jurisdiction  was 
essential  to  guilt,  and  that  any  project  for  the  cruiser  that  proposed  to 
take  out  her  armament,  her  munitions,  or  her  men  by  separate  bottoms, 
like  the  Alar,  or  the  Hercules,  or  the  Bahama,  or  the  Laurel,  or  the 
Prince  Alfrea,  was  not  within  the  penalties  of  the  law.  These  supply- 
vessels,  in  turn,  were  safe  under  the  law,  as  tJiey  were  not  intended  "  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against-'  the  United  States.  Indeed,  under 
this  construction  of  the  act,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
intended  cruiser  from  taking  in  tow  the  tug  which  had  its  armament, 
its  munitions,  and  its  men,  for  transshipment  on  the  high  seas.  For  this 
purpose  would,  if  proved,  demonstrate  that  the  cruiser  had  not  taken, 

»  Page  35.  •-  Page  37. 
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and  did  not  propose  to  take,  any  armament,  &c.,.wit1iiQ  the  jarisdiction, 
and  that  the  tag  wa.s  comiug  back,  and  had  no  '^  intent  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities." 

3.  It  was  constantly  enjoined  by  the  Government  upon  all  officials, 
that  they  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  these  suspected  enterprises,  unless  they  had  in  hand  volun- 
teer evidence  sufficient  to  secure  success ;  for,  otherwise,  they  and  their 
.saperiors  would  be  exposed  to  heavy  damages  for  failure. 

4.  It  was  made  very  prominent  that  demonstration  of  the  warlike 
build  or  fitness  of  the  cruiser  would  not  procure  a  forfeiture  without 
satisfactory  proof,  in  advance  of  any  act,  of  the  conscious  intent  to  which 
a  jury  could  not  shut  its  eyes.  It  was  then  held  that,  when  the  intent 
was  made  manifest  by  the  inception  of  the  cruise,  as  on  the  trial  of  the 
Florida  at  Nassau,  no  conviction  could  take  place,  because  the  warlike 
build  and  fitments  having  occurred  in  the  home  port  of  Liverpool,  and 
tlie  demonstration  of  intent  in  a  colonial  port,  the  actual  cruise  must  be 
sufifered  to  go  on  unimpeded.  When,  however,  the  principal  law-officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  attempted  to  reform  this  administration 
of  the  law,  the  principle  that  the  full-blown  consummation  of  the  enter- 
prise, by  the  cruiser's  taking  the  seas  under  a  commission,  protected  it 
from  any  further  judicial  scrutiny,  barred  all  further  proceedings. 

We  offer  to  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  some  extracts  from  official 
papers  relating  to  the  cases  of  the  Oreto  (or  Florida)  and  Alabama,  as 
instances  of  the  system  of  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  of  which  we  are  now  complaining,  and  which  we  also  conceive  to 
furnish  a  fair  illustration  of  the  general  ineffectual  nature  of  the  action 
and  result  in  all  the  attempts  to  enforce  it. 

On  the  IGth  of  June,  1862,  the  question  being  upon  the  seizure  of  the 
Oreto  at  Nassau,  Governor  Bayley  wrote  to  Commander  Hickley,  in  part 
as  follows : 

The  Oreto,  as  yoii  are  aware,  has,  in  deference  to  yonr  remonstrances  and  my  orders* 
discharged  her  cargo  of  shell,  shot,  and  ammunition,  and  is  ready  to  clear  iu  ballast* 
She  has  thus  divested  herself  of  the  character  of  an  armed  vessel  leaving  this  port  for 
l)enigerent  purposes.  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  law  or  public  policy  that  she 
HhouTd  now  be  seized  on  the  hyx)othe8i8  that  she  is  clearing  out  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  herself  as  a  vessel  of  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the  harbor.  We  have  done  our 
daty  in  seeing  that  she  does  not  leave  the  harbor  equipped  and  prepared  to  act  offen- 
>iively  against  one  of  two  belligerent  nations^  with  each  of  whom  Great  Britain  is  at 
peace. 

And  if  she  has  still  any  such  intention,  an  intention  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  within 
the  harbor,  I  think  this  could  be  eflfectually  thwarted  by  giving  instructiouH  that  the 
vessels  which  are  supposed  to  be  freighted  with  her  arms,  and  to  be  prepared  to  go  out 
with  her,  should  not  leave  the  harbor  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  Oreto  has 
If  ft  it.» 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  18G2,  Governor  Bayley,  after  detailing  certain 
incidents  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  Oreto  (Florida)  at 
XassaUf  thus  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle : 

7.  Throughout  these  occurrences  I  was  averse  from  proceeding  to  extremities.  Not 
that  I  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Oreto  to  be  entirely  free  from  suspicion,  or  indeed 
from  discourtesy  to  a  neutral  government.  But  I  was  unwilling  to  assume  a  hostile 
air;  and,  moreover,  I  felt  that,  however  suspicious  appearances  were,  it  might  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  either  the  Oreto  or  her  crow  within  the  scope  of  the  For- 
<:i^  Enlistment  Act. 

^.  But  when,  having  been  several  times  dissuaded  by  me  from  seizing  the  vessel ^ 
and  having,  after  seizure,  released  her  in  deference  to  my  views.  Captain  Hickley,  iu 
bis  letter  of  16th  June,  reiterated  the  expression  of  his  professional  opinion,  not  only 
that  the  Oreto  was  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war,  but  that  she  could  be  made  ready  for 
battle  with  the  enemy  in  twenty-four  hours;  that  other  vessels  then  in  the  harbor 
conld  steam  out  with  her,  and  help  to  arm  her  within  a  few  miles  off  this  port ;  and 
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• 

that  lier  real  destination  was  openly  talked  of,  I  thought  that  a  strong  prima-facie  case 
was  made  out  for  a  judicial  investigation,  even  although  the  evidence  were  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  her  condemnation.  And  I  thought  it  bett-er  to  sanction  an  appeal  to 
the  law  in  favor  of  our  neutrality,  and  in  deference  to  the  honest  convictions  of  a 
gallant  and  experienced  officer,  than  to  allow  the  Oreto  to  leave  our  shores  unchal- 
lenged and  unobstructed  on  an  expedition  of  pillage,  piracy,  and  destruction. 

9.  These  reflections  were  strengthened  by  others.  I  felt  that  if  the  Oreto  were 
allowed  to  take  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  crew  here,  a  similar  impunity  must 
be  in  future  conceded  to  any  other  vessel  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  belligerent 
states.  The  consequences  of  dealing  out  this  even-handed  justice  would,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  popular  feeling,  be  highly  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  The  boon  ob- 
tained by  a  Confederate  vessel  would  be  claimed  by  a  Federal  vessel.  If  granted,  it 
would  be  granted  grudgingly  and  sulkily,  and  it  was  more  likely  that  it  would  not  be 
panted  at  all ;  hence  would  arise  disputes,  jealousies,  and  angry  altercation.  More 
than  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  armed  Federal  vessels  are  lying  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  this  port.  *  *  *  The  refusal  to  accord  to  northern  vessels  th*e 
same  indulgence  which  has  been  accorded  to  those  of  the  South,  might,  under  these 
circumstances,  provoke  an  affray  between  the  ships  of  the  two  contending  federations, 
and  involve,  not  only  this  colony,  but  even  the  mother  country  in  a  very  serious  col- 
lision. 

12.  YourQrace  will  see  that  it  is  easy  to  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  equipping  a 
vessel  for  hostile  purposes,  arming  her,  and  enlisting  a  crew,  without  establishing  a 
case  of  such  strong  testimony  as  would  justify  her  condemnation  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction ;  and  although  it  is  repugnant  l>oth  to  our  policy  and  our  sense  of 
justice  to  strain  the  letter  of  the  law,  oven  on  the  side  of  a  reasonable  inference 
against  the  rigid  rules  of  technical  evidence,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  strict  ad* 
herence  to  these  rules  may  be  suspected  to  be  the  result,  and  may  produce  the  fruits, 
of  a  deliberate  collusion  with  the  enemies  of  a  State  on  terms  of  amity  with  our  own 
country.^ 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1862,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Alabama 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Hamel,  Solicitor  of  Gastoms,  thus  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  : 

The  officers  ought  not  to  move  in  the  matter  without  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  nor  unless  at  a  moment  of  great  emer- 
fency,  the  terms  of  the  Act  being  extremely  technical,  and  the  requirements  as  to  intent 
eing  very  rigid.  It  may  be  that  the  ship,  having  regard  to  her  cargo  as  contraband 
of  war,  might  be  unquestionably  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  yet  not  liable 
to  detention  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the  seizors  might  entail  upon 
themselves  very  serious  consequences.^ 

On  the  11th  of  Jnlj,  1863,  Consul  Dudley's  letter  in  regard  to  the 
Alabama  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Hamel,  Solicitor,  thus  advised 
the  customs : 

There  is  only  one  proper  way  of  looking  at  this  question.  If  the  Collector  of  Customs 
were  to  detain  the  vessel  in  question,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  maintain  the  seizure 
^>y  legal  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  pay  damages  and  costs  in  case  of  failure. 
Upon  carefully  reading  the  statement,  I  find  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  is  hearsay  and 
inadmissible,  and  as  to  a  part  the  witnesses  are  not  forthcoming  or  even  to  be  named. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  amounting  to  prima-facie 
proof  sufficient  to  justify  a  seizure,  much  less  to  support  it  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the 
Consuls  could  not  expect  a  Collector  to  take  upon  himself  such  a  risk  in  opposition  to 
rules  and  principles  by  which  the  Crown  is  governed  in  matters  of  this  na  ture.^ 

On  the  24th  of  ti  uly,  1862,  after  the  Florida  had  been  seized  at  Nas- 
sau on  account  of  the  ^'due  diligence"  of  Commander  Hickley,  Vice- 
Admiral  Milne  thus  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty : 

I  abstain  from  giving  effect  to  my  first  intention,  which  was  to  express  to  Commander 
Ilickley  my  approval  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  in  giving  proof 
that  our  neutrality  between  the  belligerents  was  a  reality,  and  that  when  the  occasion 
offered,  Her  Majesty's  officers  were  quite  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  acting 
as  in  this  case,  wherein  it  appeared  to  be  notorious,  however  incapable  of  legal  proof 
it  may  turn  out  to  be,  that  the  vessel  iu  question  was  fitted  out  in  a  British  port  as  an 
armed  Confederate  cruiser. 

Should  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  be  of  opinion  that  the  seizure  was  Ulegal ;  that 
the  very  grave  suspicion  of  being  intended  for  employment  as  a  Southern  cruiser  ;  the 
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fact  of  the  vessel  being  fitted  in  every  respect  like  one  of  Her  Migesty's  ships,  and 
specially  adapted  far  war;  her  armament  ready  to  be  put  on  boards  with  a  crew  of 
liAj  men,  and  oflicers  of  the  Confederate  States  ready  to  command  her  ;  should  these 
facts  be  insufficient,  in  their  opinion,  to  justify  legally  and  technically  the  seizure,  I 
yet  trust  their  Lordships  will  see  fit  to  exonerate  Commander  Hickley  from  all  blame 
and  consequent  responsibility.' 

On  An^st  23, 1862,  the  Home  Government  having  thought  it  desira- 
ble to  send  some  Custom  House  Officers  from  Liverpool  to  Nasau,  who 
could  there  give  evidence  of  the  facts  which  had  taken  place  at  Liver- 
pool in  regard  to  the  Florida,  Collector  Edwards  thus  closes  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs : 

Ism  satisfied  that  she  took  no  such  [warlike]  stores  on  board,  and  indeed  it  is 
«tated,  though  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  her  armament  was  conveyed  in 
another  vessel  to  Nassau.  The  Board  will,  therefore,  perceive  that  the  evidence  to  be 
obtained  from  this  port  will  all  go  to  prove  that  she  left  Liverpool  altogether  unarmed, 
and  that  while  here  she  had  in  no  way  violated  the  law.'- 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1862,  Governor  Bayley,  reporting  the  release 
of  the  Oreto,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  JS^ewcastle  in  part  a«  follows : 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  stronger  proof  against  any  vessel 
than  was  produced  against  the  Oreto,  of  an  intention  to  arm  as  a  belligerent.  There- 
fore we  may  assume  that  no  prosecution  of  the  same  kind  will  be  instituted,  or,  if  any 
be  instituted,  that  it  will  fail.  The  natural  consequence  will  be  that  many  vessels  will 
lesye  £n^land  partly  equipped  as  men-of-war  or  privateers,  and  intended  to  complete 
their  equipment  here.  But  the  notorietv  orthis  practice  will  induce  Federal  meu-of- 
war  to  frequent  these  waters,  and  virtually  blookade  the  islands,  in  greater  force  than 
they  have  hitherto  done;  and  when  they  are  assembled  in  numbers,  it  will  be  vain  to 
reckoo  on  their  observing  any  respect  for  territorial  jurisdiction  or  inteniational  usage. 
I  should  neither  be  surprised  to  see  Federal  ships  waiting  off  the  harbor  to  seize  these 
Confederate  vessels,  nor  to  see  the  Confederate  ships  engaging  with  Federal  men-of-war 
within  gunshot  of  the  shore.  The  only  means  of  preserving  the  peace  and  neutrality 
of  these  waters  wiU  be  afforded  by  the  presence  of  an  adequate  naval  force.' 

Oq  the  23  d  of  September,  1862,  Governor  Bayley  reported  in  part  as 
follows  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle: 

1  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Grace  that  the  Oreto,  after  her  liberation  by  the 
ddmiralty  court,  left  this  harbor  three  or  four  weeks  ago ;  and  that  she  is  supposed  to 
have  since  been  finaUy  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  If  that  is 
iM>,  she  is  entirely  out  of  my  Jurisdiction,  and  I  could  no  more  legally  seize  her  were 
she  to  re-enter  the  port  than  I  could  seize  any  man-of-war  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.^ 

5.  Another  marked  trait  of  the  actual  administration  by  her  Majesty's 
Ooyemment  of  the  punitive  features  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  is 
their  failure  in  the  clearest  cases  to  enforce  a  forfeiture.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  pretensions  of  efficiency  in  this  a<2t  are  confessedly  put 
QpoQ  its  terrors  to  evil-doers  and  the  dissuasion  from  illegal  projects  to 
be  thus  accomplished,  it  is  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  we  find  credit 
claimed  for  the  British  Government  for  the  losses  and  sacrifices  which 
tliat  Government  sustained  in  its  purchases  of  its  own  -peace  from  its 
law-breaking  subjects  by  payment  of  damages,  by  agreement^  for  the 
prosecntioQ  of  the  Alexandra,  and  by  payment  in  full  for  the  Laird 
i^ms,  instead'  of  persisting  in  their  forfeiture.  Not  more  intelligible  is 
tbe  claim  of  credit  for  the  course  of  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the 
Pampero,  where  the  forfeiture  was  admitted  by  the  claimants,  but  was 
never  brought  to  an  actual  sale,  which  would  inflict  the  loss  of  its  value 
^pon  the  guilty  projectors  of  its  intended  cruise.  Certainly,  the  British 
Government  accomph'shed  the  detention  both  of  the  Pampero  and  of  the 
Laiid  ramSi  and  the  United  States  have  never  omitted  to  express  their 
satisfaction  at  this  real  benefit  which  they  received  from  the  success  of 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  in  these  instances.  But,  that  the  punitive 
terrors  of  this  act  should  have  lost  the  example  of  actual  forfeiture  to 
the  Eebel  resources,  or  to  the  guilty  British  ship-builders,  of  the  great 
value  invested  in  them,  and  that  the  British  Government  should  have 
refunded  the  money,  exhausted  by  the  guilty  enterprise  of  the  Laird 
rams,  in  season  for  its  new  use  by  the  Rebel  agents  and  their  accomplices 
in  the  same  illegal  service,  can  never  seem  to  the  United  States  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment  of  these  proscribed  and  dangerous  proceed- 
ings. 

These  various  traits  in  the  actual  dealing  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as  an  instrument,  and  as  its  only 
instrument,  for  maintaining  its  neutral  obligations  to  the  United  State.s 
became  as  well  known,  and  were  as  clearly  appreciated  by  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  through  all  her  imperial  dominions,  as  if  they 
had  been  announced  by  a  Queen's  Proclamation.  No  wonder  that  a 
learned  judge  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  superior  courts  declared  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  ships  of  war  could  be  driven  through  the  statute !  That, 
as  matter  of  fact,  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  of  war  was  driven  through  that 
statute,  is  in  proof  before  this  Tribunal. 

Upon  the  whole  proofs,  then,  and  in  their  application  to  the  cases  of 
Hriiuh  r-iian*.  ^H  thc  offendiug  vessels,  we  confidently  submit  to  the  Arbi- 
iTr^^^^rr^'Siur".'  trators,  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  as  construed  and 
ofdued.i.«eu«-.  administered,  was  not  an  adequate  instrumentality  for,  and 
its  actual  employment  by  the  Government  did  not  amount  to,  the  use  of 
"  due  diligence  to  prevent "  the  violations  of  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  ^vhich  are  now  under  re- 
view. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  practical  difficulties  in 
preventing  the  emission  of  these  hostile  vessels  from  British  ports. 
They  were  a  long  time  in  course  of  construction ;  they  were  long  under 
the  actual  notice  of  the  Government ;  its  apparatus  and  resources  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  required  duty  were  deliberated  upon,  explored^ 
and  understood.  In  truth,  no  practical  difficulties  did  exist.  But, 
whether  or  no  this  plain  and  easy  execution  of  the  practical  duty  itself 
could  not  become  uncertain,  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  theories  and  methods  and  agencies  which,  framed  only  diverso 
intuitu,  naturally  ended  in  failure,  is  a  very  difficult  question.  These 
constant  failures  were  never  from  ignorance,  from  accident,  or  misfor- 
tune. They  were  not  like  the  failures  which  may  happen  under  any 
Government,  where  remoteness  of  ports,  impediments  of  communication, 
obscurit}^,  and  insignificance  of  the  projects  and  the  vessels  themselves, 
give  opportunity  for  concealment  and  surprise.  Such  are  the  instances 
industriously  collected  in  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  in  the  period  of  the  Spanish-American  and  Portuguese- 
American  hostilities.  The  situations  are  very  dissimilar ;  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  here,  and  of  that  of  the  United  States  at 
those  early  periods,  proceed  upon  very  diflerent  systems ;  the  causes  of 
failure,  as  bearing  upon  responsibility  therefor,  are  entirely  distinct. 

It  is  quite  agreeable  to  be  relieved  from  puzzling  over  the  complexi- 
ties, and  delicacies,  and  obstacles  which  seemed  to  embarrass  Uer 
Majesty's  Government,  under  Earl  Russell's  management  of  this  inter- 
national duty,  in  reference  to  so  simple  a  matter  as  arresting  these 
great  ships  of  war,  the  Florida,  the  Alabama,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Shen- 
andoah, by  the  frank  and  practical  view  of  the  duty  and  the  task  ex- 
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pressed  by  Earl  Granville,  in  Parliament,  in  the  debate  on  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty.    Earl  Granville  said : 

On  the  one  band)  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  of  the  Alabama  cla^s 
escaping  from  onr  shores,  and  the  only  loss  to  the  conntry  which  would  result  from 
jioch  a  prevention,  would  be  the  small  amount  of  profit  which  the  individual  construct- 
ing and  equipping  the  vessel  might  derive  from  the  transaction,  which  in  almost  every 
cue  is  contrary  to  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen.  ^ 

Xor  are  we  able  to  see  how  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  escape 
from  the  dilemma  which,  on  its  failure  to  stop  the  Florida  and  the 
Alabama,  and  its  easy  saccess  in  stopping  the  Laird  rams,  was  proposed 
to  it  by  Sir  Hugh  (now  Lord)  Cairns,  in  Parliament. 

What  will  yon  say  to  the  American  Minister  now  f  Do  not  you  suppose  that  the 
American  Minister  will  come  to  you  and  say,  *^Yon  told  me  last  year  that  unless  you 
had  a  case  for  seizure,  and  proof  i)y  proper  evidence,  ^ou  could  not  arrest  a  ship  at  all; 
that  yon  could  not  detain  her?  Although  you  admitted  that  the  facts  I  brought  be< 
foie  yon  created  very  great  suspicion,  you  said  that  you  could  not  seize  the  Alabama, 
therefore  you  could  not  touch  her.  But  look  at  what  you  did  in  September.  For  a 
whole  month  you  detained  these  steam-rams  in  the  Mersey,  while,  according  to  your 
own  words,  you  were  collecting  evidence,  and  endeavoring  to  see  whether  your  sus- 
picions were  well  founde<l."  *  •  ^  maintain  that  when  the  United  States  hold 
this  language,  either  our  Government  must  contend  that  what  they  did  in  September 
was  unconstitutional,  or  they  ought  to  have  done  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Ala- 
bama, and  are  liable.  '^ 

V-  Manifestly,  if  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  Great  Britain  was 
thus  inadequate  and  unsuitable,  as  an  efficient  instrument  The  ne.iect  to 
ia  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  S!ltm.^^^f?'^f;u^. 
international  duty  to  the  United  States,  it  was  a  failure  in  ^^^ocdu^dA^g^n.^^. 
the  ^^use  of  due  diligence  to  prevent"  the  injuries  now  complained  of, 
not  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  suitable  and  efficient  act  for  the  fulfiU- 
inent  of  the  duty.  The  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  this  obliga- 
tion, and  of  its  being  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment by  the  United  States,  and  of  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
to  meet  the  obligation,  is  complete.  We  refer  the  Tribunal  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  contemporary  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  the 
Governments,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
matter,  after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  contained  in  Note  C  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Argument. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  inaction  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  its 
justification  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  is  the  course  conirwt  \>^iw.en 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  1793,  at  B,;ti?r;nd'''t7i 
the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  in  1817,  at  the  instance  of  Sii'"  m*';L^"'V«! 
Portugal,  and  again  in  1838,  to  meet  an  exigency  in  the  in-  """^*' 
terest  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1793,  President  Washington,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  after  stating  the  means  that  he  had  used  to  maintain  a 
strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  said : 

It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  correct,  improve,  or  enforce  this  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, and  it  wiU  probably  be  found  expedient  to  extend  the  Ie«;al  code  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  many  cases  which,  though  dependent  upon 
principles  already  recognized,  demand  some  further  provisions. 

When  individuals  shall,  within  the  United  States,  array  themselves  in  hostility 
against  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  or  enter  upon  military  expeditious  or  enterprises 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  where  penalties  on  violations  of  the 
Uw  of  nations  may  have  been  indistinctly  marked  or  are  inadequate,  these  offenses 
I'ftnnot  receive  too  early  and  close  an  attention,  and  require  prompt  and  decisive 
remedies.  , 

J  Appendix  to  this  Argument,  Note  B.  ^  Am.  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  4:J3. 
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On  tbe  20th  of  December,  1816,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Por- 
tugal thas  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State : 

What  I  solicit  of  him  (the  President)  is  the  propoeitioQ  to  Congress  of  such  provis- 
ions by  law  as  will  prevent  such  attempts  for  the  future.^ 

Six  days  later.  President  Madison  addressed  a  message  to  both  Hoases 
of  Congress  in  part  as  follows : 

With  a  view  to  maintain  more  effectaally  the  respect  dne  to  tbe  laws,  to  tbe  ebar- 
acter,  and  to  neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the  United  States,  I  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of  snch  farther  legislative  provisions  as  may 
be  requisite  for  detaining  vessels  actually  equipped,  or  in  course  of  equipment*  with  a 
warlike  force,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  or,  as  the  case  maybe,  for 
obtaining  from  the  owners  or  commanders  of  sach  vessels  adequate  securities  against 
the  abuse  of  their  armaments.- 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  Statue,  wrote  to  Mr.  For- 
syth, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  the  provisions  necessary  to  make  the  laws  effect* 
ual  against  fitting  out  armed  vessels  in  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  cruising, 
seem  to  be : 

1st.  That  they  should  be  laid  under  bond  not  to  violate  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States  under  the  law  of  nations,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  such  a 
purpose  on  foot,  including  the  cases  of  vessels  taking  on  board  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  applicable  to  the  equipment  and  armament  of  such  vessels  subsequent  to  their 
departure. 

2d.  To  invest  the  Collectors,  or  other  Revenue  Officers,  where  there  are  no  Collectors, 
with  power  to  seize  and  detain  vessels  under  circumstances  indicating  strong  presump- 
tion of  an  intended  breach  of  the  law,  the  detention  to  take  place  until  the  order  of  the 
Executive,  on  a  full  representation  of  the  facts  had  thereupon,  can  be  obtained. 

The  existing  laws  do  not  ^o  to  this  extent.  They  do  not  authorize  the  demand  of 
security  in  any  shape,  or  any  luterposition  on  the  part  of  the  mu^istracyas  a  preventive, 
when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  intention  to  commit  the  offense.  They  rest  upon 
the  general  footing  of  punishing  the  offeuse  merely  where,  if  there  be  full  evidence  of 
the  actual  perpetration  of  the  crime,  the  party  Is  handed  over,  after  trial,  to  the  penalty 
denounced.^ 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  temporary  Neutrality  Actof  183S 
was  passed,  are  fully  stated  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  (p.  133,) 
and  the  act  itself  can  be  found  in  the  documents  presented  therewith.^ 

!Not  less  in  contrast  with  the  indifference  and  obstructions  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  met  the  earnest  applications  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  the  stress  in  which  it  was  placed,  for  an  im- 
provement of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  are  the  solicitude  and  attention 
bestowed  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  amendment  of  this  act  after  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  The  reportof  the  Boyal  Commission,  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject,  upon  the  defects  of  the  old  law  and  the  ueaessary 
amendments  to  give  it  due  vigor,  leaves  nothing  to  be  said  in  condem- 
nation of  the  persistency  with  which  Great  Britain  clung  to  it  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Kebellion.  The  promptitude  of  Parliament  in 
enacting  the  new  statute  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France,  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  is  exhibited 
in  the  extracts  from  the  debate  on  its  passage,  set  forth  in  ]^ote  B  of  the 
Appendix  to  this  Argument. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  passage  of  the  present  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  in  May,  1861,  following  upon  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
neutrality,  and  its  reasonable  enforcement,  would  have  precluded  the  . 
scandals  deplored  by  the  British  Government  and  the  injuries  suffered 
by  the  United  States  from  the  emission  of  the  Alabama  and  her  con- 
sorts from  British  ports.    The  text  of  the  act  carries  its  own  argument. 

5 

'  Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  541.  «  Ibid.,  p.  542. 

?  Ibid.,  p.  542.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  62. 
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Well  might  that  eminent  publicist,  Phillimore,  immediately  aft^r  the 
passage  of  this  act,  '^  rejoice  that  the  English  Government  has,  by  the 
statate  of  this  year,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  given 
greater  force  and  prominence  to  the  maxim  that^  with  respect  to  the 
external  relations  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  subject  is  bound  up  in 
that  of  his  Government."  ^ 

We  confidently  submit  that,  in  refusing  to  amend  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  in  aid  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  prescribed  by  the  Three 
Bales  of  the  Treaty,  Great  Britain  failed  ^^  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent'' the  injuries  for  which  the  United  States  demand  redress  from  the 
justice  of  this  Tribunal. 

YI.    We  pass  now  to  an  examination  of  the  question  of  ^^  the  use  of 
doe  diligence  to  prevent"  the  violation  of  its  international 
daty  to  the  United  States,  as  exhibited  in  the  course  pur-  •vn^'Iifte'r"  th^  •«' 
soed  toward  the  offending  vessels  by  Great  BvitaAiXj  after  *'"^**'^'*"'"'""«"^ 
their  first  escape  from  British  ports,  under  the  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences of  inculpation  for  such  escape  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered.   Except  for  the  actual  violence  and  depredations  committed  by 
the  escaped  cruisers  after  their  emission  irom  British  ports,  the  injuries 
to  the  maritime  property  of  the  United  States  and  the  enormous  con- 
nected losses  to  the  national  wealth  would  not  have  been  inflicted.    In 
every  view,  therefore,  the  subsequent  career  of  the  cruisers  becomes  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  practical  determination  by  this  tribunal 
of  the  matters  in  judgment  before  it. 

1.  It  is  indisputable,  that  if,  in  respect  to  any  one  of  the  vessels  in- 
criminated, the  escape  of  that  vessel  from  the  home  port 

should  have  been  shown  by  Great  Britain,  to  the  satisfaction  ofll^<li^^r^?^'*^°" 
of  the  Tribunal,  to  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  "  the  use  of  ^h'^nTi  want"of 
dne  diligence  to  prevent"  it,  the  principles  of  the  Three  Bules  **"*  •''''■•«'• 
and  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith  will  require  that  the 
same  inquisition  must  be  applied  to  any  subsequent  escape  from  another 
port  of  the  British  Empire,  home  or  colonial,  where  the  Government  had 
an  opportunity  to  lay  hands  upon  and  arrest  her. 

Thus,  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  British  Government  was  not  in 
fault  in  respect  of  the  first  emission  of  the  Florida  from  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  her  subsequent  history  at  Nassau  must  then  be  examined. 
If  her  ox>enly  allowed  departure  from  Nassau,  '^on  an  expedition  of  pil- 
lage, piracy,  and  destruction,"  (to  quote  Governor  Bayley  again,)  was 
not  in  spite  of  the  use  of  due  diligence  ^<  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  "  of  a  vessel  which  had  ^'  been  specially  adapted  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use,"  such  departure  is, 
in  itself,  a  failure  by  Great  Britain  to  fulfill  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
Three  Kules  of  the  Treaty,  and  must  be  so  pronounced  by  the  Tribunal. 
As  the  Florida,  until  after  she  left  Nassau,  remained  in  the  same  plight 
of  a  British  vessel  as  when  she  left  Liverpool,  and  did  not  receive  a  (so- 
called)  *<  commission,"  or  change  her  flag  until  afterward,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  cavil  upon  this  point. 

2.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  escape  of  any  of  the  ofiending 
vessels  from  the  home  port  shall  inculpate  Great  Britain  under  the  Kules 
of  the  Treaty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  original  fault  and  accountability  of 
Oreat  Britain  in  the  supposed  case  only  enhance  the  obligation  which, 
we  have  seen,  requires  "the  use  of  due  diligence  to  prevent"  the  subse- 
qoent  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  a  vessel  whose  original  escape 
from  the  home  port  has  not  been  imputed  to  a  default  in  such  diligence. 

_    •  _  ^ 

'  PbiU.  Int.  Law,  (ed.  1S71,)  p.  28,  pre&oe. 
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3.  This  obligation,  whether  in  the  alternative  of  the  original  escape 
of  the  offending  vessel  being  for  want  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  *'  use  of  due 
diligence  to  prevent"  it,  must  endure  until  it  has  been  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully met  by  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the  offending  vessel,  and 
her  "expedition  of  pillage,  piracy,  and  destruction"  brought  to  a  close. 

We  have  already  considered  whether  this  indisputable  general  propo- 
sition needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  impediment  insisted 
j,.term.md  by  rorn-  upou  to  its  coutinucd  applicatiou,  arising  from  the  (so- 
ini«.on.n,.cru.«.r.  ^^jj^^j  " commissiou "  as  a  public  ship  of  a  belli jerent  not 

recognized  as  a  nation  or  a  8overei{inJ  We  have  shown  that,  in  regard 
to  public  ships  of  recognized  nations  and  sovereigns,  this  public  char- 
acter by  comity  withdraws  them  only  from  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and 
process,  and  leaves  them  amenable  to  the  political  and  executive  power. 
We  have  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  public  ships  having  no  ^cognized 
state  or  sovereign  behind  them,  the  political  and  executive  power  deals 
with  them,  in  its  own  discretion,  with  strong  hand,  in  administration  of 
every  duty  and  every  right  pertaining  to  itself  or  owed  to  another  na- 
tion. The  grounds  upon  which  we  put  our  inculpation  of  Great  Britain 
for  dealing  with  these  Eebel  cruisers,  as  it  did,  after  their  commission  as 
public  ships,  do  not  involve  any  contention  as  to  whether  or  not  judicial 
control  should  thereafter  have  been  asserted  over  them.  This  domestic 
question  of  comity  to  the  Kebel  cruisers  on  their  "  expeditions  of  pillage, 
piracy,  and  destruction,"  may  be  at  the  discretion  of  a  Government. 
But  the  pretensions  that  the  international  duty  by  which  Great  Britain 
was  "bound"  to  the  United  States  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  these 
offending  vessels  of  guilty  origin  from  departing  from  its  ports  when  it 
was  master  of  the  opportunity  so  to  do,  was  cut  short  and  overmastered 
by  the  llebel  "  commission,"  upon  the  reasons  already  given,  we  entirely 
deny. 

4.  It  is  conspicuous  upon  the  proofs  before  the  Tribunal  that  it  was 

quite  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  arrest- 
r»Jli^d  c?u  i-'e?!  ing  these  offending  vessels  at  their  first,  or  even  later,  visits 
WW  a  w«jVdue  to  British  ports  <i/ter  their  successful  fraud  upon  the  neutral 
d.i„ence.  obligations  of  Great  Britain  in  their  original  "  escape,"  to 

have  intercepted  these  "  expeditious  of  pillage,  piracy,  and  destruction," 
and  at  once  repaired  the  misfortune  or  the  failure  of  duty  which  had 
made  such  "escape"  possible,  and  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  syst-ematic 
project  and  preparation  of  such  expeditions  from  the  home  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  There  was  no  adequate  motive  for,  or  benefit  from,  these  guilty 
enterprises  if  the  first  escape  were  to  leave  the  vessels  homeless  and 
shelterless  upon  the  ocean,  with  no  asylum  in  British  ports  except  such 
as  mere  humanity  offers  against  stress  of  storm  and  danger  of  ship- 
wreck. Such  asylum,  upon  the  very  motive  on  which  it  is  yielded,  upon 
the  very  plea  upon  which  it  is  begged,  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  would 
have  exacted  the  abandonment  of  the  career  of  violence,  meditated  or 
commenced,  and  a  submission  to  the  outraged  authority  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  pe'ace  and  dignity  were  compromised  by  the  original  escape  from 
its  ports. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  not  one  of  these  offending  vessels  ever  re- 
turned to  a  home  port  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  Georgia,  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  sold,  and  the  Shenandoah  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  Florida  once,  and  the  Alabama  once, 
sought  the  commercial  recruitment  which  the  hospitality  of  the  ports  of 
France  conceded  them,  on  the  plea  of  relAchc  forcie.  They  had  not  vio- 
lated the  neutrality  of  France  in  their  original  outfit,  and  had  no  resent- 

*  SuprCf  pp. 
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ments  or  restraints  to  fear  in  her  ports.  But  why  prefer  France  to 
England  !  Was  it  on  motives  of  market  and  convenience  f  The  snp* 
plies  for  these  cruisers  while  in  the  French  ports  were  sent  to  them  from 
England.  Every  interest,  every  inclination,  every  motive  would  have 
carried  them  to  England,  had  not  some  overwhelming  reason  deterred 
them  from  that  resort.  They  had  violated  her  neutrality ;  they  had 
brought  scandal  and  reproach  upon  the  administration  of  her  laws. 
They  were  not  lacking  in  courage  or  effrontery;  but  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  tolerate  their  presence  in  her  ports  to  re- 
plenish their  resources,  and  "  their* expeditions  of  pillage,  piracy,  and 
plunder,"  was  impossible  to  be  conceived,  and  they  avoided  the  danger. 
But  the  wide  power  of  that  nation  "  whose  morning  drum-beat,  com- 
mencing with  the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  revolving  hours, 
.sarrounds  the  whole  earth  with  one  continuous  strain  of  the  martial  airs 
of  England,"  does  not  outrun  the  obligations  of  public  justice  or  of  in- 
ternational duty.  What  it  would  shock  the  moral  sense  of  Englishmen 
to  deny  must  have  been  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  home, 
should  have  been,  but  was  not,  their  action  throughout  their  colonist 
possessions. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1864,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  dispatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Governoi^  Wodehouse,  in- 
structing him  that  he  should  have  detained  the  Tuscaloosa,  Earl  Eussell, 
defending  this  instruction,  .said  in  part  as  follows : 

It  mnst  be  recollected  that  all  these  applications  of  principles  of  international  law 
to  the  contest  between  the  Federal  and  so-styled  Confederate  States,  have  to  be  made 
Qoder  very  exceptional  circnmstances.  It  has  been  nsnal  for  a  Power  carrying  on  waip 
upon  the  seas  to  possess  ports  of  its  own  in  which  vessels  are  built^  equipped,  and  fitted, 
aod  from  which  they  issue,  to  which  they  bring  their  prizes,  and  m  which  those  prizes, 
when  bronght  before  a  court,  are  either  condemned  or  restored.  But  it  so  happens 
that  in  this  conflict  the  Confederate  States  have  no  ports,  except  those  of  the  Mersey 
aa4  the  Clyde,  from  which  they  fit  out  ships  to  cruise  against  the  Federals.  ^ 

In  the  same  debate,  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  also 
defending  the  dispat<;h,  in  addition  to  the  words  we  have  quoted  supruj 
j<aid: 

By  the  mere  fact  of  coming  into  neutral  territory,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  a  for- 
tipi  PoWer  places  itself  in  the  position  of  an  outlaw  against  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  practical  discretion,  judgment,  and  moderation,  what  is 
the  proper  way  of  vindicating  the  offended  dignity  of  the  neutral  sovereign.* 

In  February,  1864,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  thus  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times : 

I  think  that  to  deny  to  the  Florida  and  to  the  Alabama  access  to  our  ports  would  be 
the  legitimate  and  dignified  manner  of  expressing  our  disapproval  of  the  fraud  which 
^tas  been  practiced  upon  our  nentrality.  If  we  abstain  from  taking  such  a  course,  I 
fear  we  may  justly  he  under  the  imputation  of  having  done  less  to  vindicate  our 
good  faith  than  the  American  Government  consented  at  our  instance,  upon  former 
occasions,  to  do.^ 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1864,  in  a  debate  relative  to  the  course  that 
should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Georgia  which  had  come  into'Liv- 
erpool,  the  Attorney  General  said : 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  have  a  ri^ht,  if  we  thought  fit,  to  exclude  from 
our  own  ports  anj^  particular  ship  or  class  of  i»hips,  if  we  consider  that  they  have  vio- 
lated our  neutrality.** 

In  1867,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  having  been  empowered  to 
reiiort  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  for 

» Am.  App.,  vol.  V,  p.  535.  *  Ibid.,  p.  570. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  204.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  583. 
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the  purpose  of  giving  it  increased  efflciency  and  bringing  it  into  full 
conformity  with  international  obligations,  all  joined  in  this  report : 

In  time  of  war  no  vessel  employed  in  a  military  or  naval  service  of  any  belligerent 
which  shall  have  been  built,  equipped,  fitted  out,  armed,  or  dispatched  contrary  to  the 
enactment;  should  be  admitted  into  any  port  of  Her  Mi^esty's  dominions.^ 

That  these  are  not  extreme  or  disputed  propositions,  is  evident  from 
the  concurrence  therein  of  Lord  Cairns,  Baron  Bramwell,  Sir  Eonndell 
Palmer,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  as  well  as  Dr.  Phillimore,  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  and  Mr.  Forster. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1870,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  attorney- 
general.  Sir  E.  P.  Collier,  having  reference  to  the  omission,  from  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  of  a  clause  carrying  out  the  report  above  cited, 
said :  ^  ^ 

He  had  to  explain  that,  although  the  Royal  Commissioners  made  a  recommendation 
to  the  effect  of  this  clause,  they  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  em1>odied  in  an  act  of 
Parliament,  but  that  it  should  be  carried  out  under  the  Queen's  regulations.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Colony  would,  under  this  clause,  have  to  determine  whether  a  ship  entering 
his  port  was  illegally  fitted  out  or  not,  and  this  was  enough  to  show  the  object  ihii 
commissioners  had  in  view  could  not  be  carried  out  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was 
intended  instead  to  advise  Colonial  Governors  of  the  escape  of  any  illegally  fitted 
vessels.*  ^ 

Thus  it  appears  th[|,t  Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognizes  the 
power  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative  to  exclude  from  British  ports  any  vessel 
or  class  of  vessels  which  has  violated  its  neutrality.  Brazil,  when  the 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  presented,  considered  it  equally 
a  duty,  and  issued  and  executed  her  order,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Shenandoah  from  any  port  of  the  Empire.^ 

Probably,  the  suppression  of  the  maritime  hostilities,  from  which  the 
United  States  have  suffered,  would  have  followed  from  the  milder  meas- 
ure of  proscription  from  British  ports,  enforced  by  arrest  and  deten- 
tion, if  the  prohibition  was  transgressed.  The  lead  thus  taken  by  Great 
Britain  would  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  have  been  followed  by  the 
other  powers  whose  possessions  afforded  a  casual  and  infrequent  resort 
for  the  offending  vessels.  Following,  at  greater  or  less  interval,  as  they 
had,  the  recognition  of  belligerency  declared  by  Great  Britain,  these 
powers  would  have  admitted  the  common  duty  of  neutrals,  in  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  maritime  hostilities  presented,  to  accept  the  denuncia- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  the  escaped  vessels  as  outlaws  and  not  bellig- 
erents, and  denied  them  further  hospitality. 

5.  Certainly,  in  the  absence  of  such  proscription,  it  would  seem  ne- 
The  rerrwenta-  ccssary  that  somc  representations  should  have  been  made 
M*?u  reaxJ^ct'TTj  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  persons  with  whom  it 
iS''iSn,"di"S"ea''rn'd  was  iu  the  habit  of  communicating  as,  in  some  sort,  accred- 
Imaun? ''i*  w'ait  *o°  itcd  by  thc  Eebcl  orgauizatiou  for  such  purpose,  concern- 
due  diiit^nce.  jjjg  ^^q  flagraut  violations  of  neutrality  in  which  Great  Brit- 
ian  was  involved,  by  the  system  of  operations  of  the  Kebel  agents  here- 
tofore brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Tribunal.* 

The  Arbitrators  will  search  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case,  and 
the  body  of  their  appended  proofs,  in  vain,  for  the  least  intimation  of 
such  representations.  But  we  are  not  left  to  inference  based  upon 
this  state  of  the  evidence.  In  the  American  Appendix  will  be  found 
certain  correspondence  between  Earl  Bussell  and  Mr.  Mason,  (then  per- 
manently resident  in  London,)  which  exhibits  an  entire  anconcern  in 

'  Am.  App.y  vol.  iXf  p.  82.  ^  See  Appendix  to  this  Armament,  Note  B. 

3  SuprCf  p.  17|  sec.  viii.  *  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  p.  113. 
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the  mind  of  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  time  the  escape  of 
the  Alabama  was  a  fresh  iucident  at  home,  and  the  dealing  with  the 
escai)ed  Florida  by  the  colonial  authorities  at  Nassau  was  under  the 
Lotice  of  the  Home  Administration.  During  the  very  period  of  these  two 
matters  of  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  which  Earl  Eussell  subse- 
qnently  stigmatized  in  Parliament  as  <^  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  ^  to 
Eugland,  a  correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  Mr.  Mason 
was  iu  progress,  in  which  the  most  friendly  tone  and  topics  prevailed. 
This  correspondence  begins  with  July  17,  and  terminated  with  a  letter 
of  Earl  Kussell,  August  2, 1862.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  runs  through 
the  time  of  the  deliberations  of  the  British  Government  as  to  the  arrest 
of  the  Alabama,  and  beyond  the  consummation  of  her  successful  evasion 
from  Liverpool.  But  not  a  word  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence.^ 

Again,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864,  another  correspondence  between 
the  same  writers  took  place,  and  that  nothing  of  expostulation  or  resent- 
ment,  or  exaction  of  redress  for  these  continuing  outrages,  finds  place  in 
it,  may  be  well  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Slidell  feels  justi- 
fied in  commenting  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  upon 
Earl  Russell's  concluding  letter : 

HiB  Lordship  voluntarily  went  oat  of  his  way  to  say  the  most  disagreeable  thing, 
possible  to  the  Northern  Government ;  his  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  1783  will,  I  think, 
beespeciaUy  distasteful  to  them,  placed  in  connection  with  his  twice-repeated  recoe- 
nition  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  North  and  South,  as  never  merged  in  a  single 
nationality.  I  should  be  much  surprised  if  this  letter  does  not  call  forth  a  universal 
^wl  against  his  Lordship  from  the  Northern  press.^ 

That  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  promptly,  and  without  en- 
feebling courtesy*  discharge  this  duty  of  remonstrance  to  a  belligerent 
against  supposed  or  intended  violations  of  its  neutral  obligations,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  correspondence  of  Earl  Eussell  with  Mr.  Adams  in 
regard  to  some  matters  which  seemed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
require  explanations  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  30th  of  j^ovember,  1863,  Earl  Bussell  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams 
in  part  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements,  which  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Her  Miuesty's  Government,  respecting  the  shipment  of  British 
i^nbjects  on  hoard  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Kearsarge,  when  in  the  port  of  Queens- 
town,  for  service  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  impoitanc^of  these  statements,  as  proving  a  delih- 
erate  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  within  one  of  its  harbors,  by  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Before  I  say  more,  I  wait  to  learn  what  you  can  allege  iu  extenuation  of  such  culpa- 
Me  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Queenstown.^ 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1864,  Earl  Kussell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  an  account,  taken  from  a  newspaper,  of  what 
passed  at  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Keogh  of  the  British  subjects  indicted  for  having 
tiken  service  in  the  United  States  ship  Kearsarge,  at  Queenstown,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and,  with  reference  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  us,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  inform  me 
whether  you  have  any  explanations  to  offer  on  the  subject.^ 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1864,  Earl  Bussell,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams, 
said: 

I  transmit  to  you  herewith  extracts  from  a  deposition  of  one  Daniel  (yConnell,  by^ 

*  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  416-426.  'Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  619. 

» Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  421.  *  Ibid.,  p.  442. 
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Trhioh  you  ^ill  perceive  that  he  was  examined  and  sworn  before,  or  with  the  knowl- 
edge of,  officers  of  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Kearsarge,  and  furnished  with  the  uni- 
form of  a  United  States  sailor. 

I  know  not  how  these  circumstances,  occurring  on  hoard  a  ship  of  war,  can  have  taken 
place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel.^ 

So,  too,  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  find  occasion  and  opportunity 
to  address  its  first  remonstrance  on  the  sabject  of  these  violations  of 
neutrality  to  the  persons  with  whom  it  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  as 
representatives  of  the  Rebel  organization.  This  was  February  13, 1865,  just 
two  months  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  surrender 
of  Richmond.  We  append  the  opening  and  concluding  paragraphs  of 
this  remonstrance.  They  form  part  of  the  letter  from  which  important 
citations  have  been  made  in  this  argument,  and  a  considerable  extract 
from  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  part  v,  of  the  case  of  the  United 
States.  By  that  extract  it  appears  that  **  the  unwarrantable  practice  of 
building  ships  in  this  country  to  be  used  as  vessels  of  war  against  a 
state  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  pea<5e''  was  still  continued,  and 
formed  a  main  subject  of  the  remonstrance.  We  quote  from  Earl  Rus- 
sell's letter : 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  request  you  to  hring  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  under  whom 
you  act,  with  a  view  to  their  serious  consideration  thereof,  the  just  complaints  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
Government.  The  facts  upon  which  these  complaints  are  founded  tend  to  show  that 
Her  Majesty's  neutrality  is  not  respected  hy  the  agents  of  that  Government,  and  that 
undue  and  reprehensible  attempts  have  been  made  by  them  to  involve  Her  M^ge^ty  in 
a  war  in  which  Her  Majesty  had  declared  her  intention  not  to  take  part. 

You  may,  gentlemen,  have  the  means  of  contesting  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
on  which  my  foregoing  statements  have  been  founded ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  ^d 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  misinformed,  although  I  have  no  reason  ta 
think  that  such  has  been  the  case.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  inlormation  which  Her 
Msyesty's  Government  have  received  with  regard  to  these  matters  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
I  trust  that  you  will  feel  yourselves  authorized  to  promise,  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  that  practices  so  offensive  and  unwarrantable  shall  cease,  and  shall  be 
entirely  abandoned  for  the  future.  I  shall,  therefore,  await  anxiously  your  reply,  after 
referring  to  the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States.^ 

We  find,  too,  that  in  March,  1865,  hardly  thirty  days  before  the  sur- 
render of  Eichmond,  the  Colonial  Governor  at  Nassau  advised  the  home 
Government  of  the  means  that  had,  at  last,  been  found  to  make  the  eva- 
sion of  another  Florida  impossible.  The  Governor  writes  to  Mr.  Card- 
well,  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  as  follows : 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning;  ^at  for  some  weeks  past  I  have  had  a  rt^port 
made  to  me  of  every  steam-vessel  arriving  in  the  harbor,  with  special  notice  of  any- 
thing in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  any  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  blockade- 
runners,  and  the  officers  of  customs  are  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  report  any  attempts 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  the  conclusion  which  the  Arbitrators 
must  have  anticipated,  that  these  powers  of  remonstrance  and  these  re- 
sources of  vigilance,  if  resorted  to  in  February  and  March,  1862,  would 
have  foreclosed  the  controversy  now  in  judgment  before  the.Tribanal. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  manifold  failures  of  Great  Britain  to  fulfill 
its  international  duty  to  the  United  States  led  to  the  enormous  injuries, 
as  their  necessary  consequences,  which  have  constituted  the  sum  of  the 
grievance  which,  at  the  close  of  the  Kebellion,  the  United  States  had 
suffered  from  this  friendly  power. 

By  confining  attention  and  efibrts  to  questions  of  legal  conviction  for 
municipal  offenses,  and  becoming  helpless  in  the  meshes  of  lawyers  and 
courts,  Her  Majesty's  Government  saw  the  Florida  and  Alabama  emitted 

>  Am.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p»  448.  -  Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  630, 63L 
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from  Britisfa  ports,  while  they  were  "  watched  ^  by  Government  officers 
and  debated  about  by  eminent  lawyers,  and  made  them  bat  foreranners 
of  like  offenders.  The  domestic  law  protected  their  evasion  and  para- 
lyzed the  government's i^reren^ion,  and  the  international  obligation  had 
BO  place  or  anthority  at  that  stage  of  the  transaction.  But  the  moment 
they  were  out  they  were  protected  in  their  "  expeditions  of  pillage,  pi- 
racy, and  destruction"  by  the  law  of  nations,  which,  it  was  said,  compelled 
Great  Britain  to  hold  her  hands,  by  reason  of  the  respect  which  inter- 
national comity  inspires  for  the  ^'  commission  "  of  even  such  cruisers. 

It  was  true  that  this  debility  of  municipal  law,  and  this  homage  to 
comity,  were  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  one  was  curable  by  Parliament,  and  the  other  lay  at  the  m^h«*e"'rMp™"t'^ 
discretion  of  the  Crown.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government,  "''""'*^ 
while  the  events  were  in  progress,  did  not  find  adequate  reasons  for  any 
action,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  depredations  which  these  offend- 
ing vessels  were  committing. 

There  was  one  measure  of  restriction  upon  these  depredations  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  adopted  and  persevered  in,  we-  Kxcu.ion  of 
mean  the  exclusion  of  prizes  of  either  belligerent  from  Brit-  KrtrnoXnSft^u 
ish  ports.  This  ordinance  was  consonant  with  sound  prin-  ^'"''•^  *'**''•■ 
eiples,  and  adopted  and  enforced  in  sincere  good  faith.  But  to  this 
measure  we  can  trace  no  real  benefit  in  actually  repressing  the  maritime 
hostilities.  On  the  contrary,  its  most  afflictive  feature,  the  destruction 
of  8hip%  and  their  cargoes  at  sea,  flowed  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
rebels  had  no  ports  of  their  own  which  the  naval  power  of  the  United 
States  had  not  closed,  and  that  their  prizes  were  excluded  from  neutral 
ports.  This  was  well  pointed  out  by  Earl  Bussell  in  parliament,  in  a 
passage  already  referred  to. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  well-m<^nt  exclusion  of  prizes  from 
neutral  ports  gave  to  the  rebel  cruisers  eiuarged  capacity  for  terror  and 
for  mischief,  and  shocked  the  civilized  world  with  this  spectacle  of 
destructive  violence.  But  the  appeal  that  this  consequence  was  a 
demonstration  that  maritime  belligerency  should  never  have  been 
granted,  and  that  the  true  remedy  was  to  withdraw  the  concession,  was 
Qot  successful. 

Under  these  two  measures  of  homage  to  the  rebel  ^^  commission," 
though  it  covered  a  Florida  or  an  Alabama,  and  of  acquiescence  in  the 
destruction  of  enemy's  maritime  property  without  adjudication,  Amer- 
can  commeroe  was  ground  to  powder,  as  between  the  upper  and  the 
oether  millstone.  % 

Meanwhile  no  retaliation  of  prize  capture  or  destruction  as  enemy's 
property  was  possible.  The  law  of  contraband  and  breach  of  blockade 
was  the  only  weapon  at  the  command  of  the  United  States  against  the 
fleet  of  blockade  runners  owned  and  navigated  by  the  Eebel  organiz- 
ation, but  protected  as  neutral  property  by  the  British  flag.  This 
retaliation  was,  necessarily,  submissive  to  the  prize  jurisdiction  and  to 
condemnation  only  upon  special  proofs.  It  was  thus  that  the  whole 
rebel  naval  warfare  was  prosecuted  by  cruisers  of  unlawful  British 
outfit,  protected  by  British  recognition  of  the  Bebel  flag,  while  the 
whole  Bebel  commercial  marine  was  protected  by  the  cover  of  the  Brit- 
ifih  flag.  So,  t09,  no  opportunity  to  shut  up,  or  to  capture,  or  to  destroy, 
any  vessel  in  port,  was  open  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States ;  every 
port  accessible  to  such  vessel  was  a  neutral  port,  which  the  United 
States  could  neither  blockade  nor  invade  with  their  hostilities. 

We  have  exposed  these  peculiar  features  of  intolerable  hardship  to 
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the  United  States  in  these  maritime  hostilities,  for  the  bear- 
of^w^Km'for  ing  they  have  upon  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  fulfill  it« 
diHl^n«"'conirnJJd  obllgatious  uucler  the  Eules  of  the  Treaty  in  refusing  to 
?;'fee%'pVth'S  arrest  the  offending  vessels  in  its  ports,  or  to  exclude  them 
cfu,ee«.  therefrom,  after  their  original  outfit  and  escape.    We  con- 

fidently submit  that  the  Tribunal  Tvill  find  in  this  ground  of  inculpation, 
(1)  a  substantive  failure  of  "  due  diligence,'^  in  the  sense  of  the  Treaty, 
and  (2)  a  maintenance  of  continued  responsibility  for  ^^  all  claims  grow- 
ing out  of  the  acts  of  ^  these  vessels  during  their  career  to  its  end. 

It  will  remain,  then,  for  the  Tribunal  to  consider  these  various  propo- 
sitions of  law  and  of  fact,  under  which  the  actual  oonduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  now  to  be  judged,  and  to  apply  them,  so  far  as 
they  shall  approve  themselves  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  arbi- 
trators, to  the  exact  analysis  of  the  evidence  touching  each  offending 
vessel,  in  a  previous  division  of  this  argument  set  forth.  We  gladly 
recognize  the  great  advantages  which  the  contending  parties  will  derive 
from  the  practical  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  decisive  elements 
of  the  controversy,  which  the  experience  and  sagacity  that  belong  to 
conversance  with  public  affairs  enable  the  arbitrators  to  bring  to  the 
determination  of  this  controversy. 

We  confidently  submit  that  the  British  Government  has  not  laid 
No  eTidenc.  of  the  bcforc  thc  Tribunal  any  evidence  tending  to  show  the  exercise 
JJiS'^ubmfi't'Jd'^bj  of  "  due  diligence,''  in  respect  of  any  one  of  the  offending 
Great  Britain.  vcsscls,  Ui  pTevcnt  thc  occurrencc  of  the  violation  of  the  in- 
ternational obligation  imx>08ed  by  the  Three  Eules  of  the  Treaty.  Indeed, 
we  may  safely  go  further  and  insist  that,  while  the  matters  were  infieri^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  at  any  time  apply  its  thoughts  or  its 
purposes  to  the  direct  prevention  of  such  violation.  It  was  wholly  en- 
gaged in  considering  what  {prosecutions  for  penalties  and  forfeitures 
under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  it  could  hopefully  institute.  For  the 
reasons  we  have  pointed  out,  this  does  not  tend  to  make  out  ^^  due  dil- 
igence" to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  international  obligation  assigned 
by  the  Treaty. 

A  phrase  in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  Rule  speaks  of  a  neutral  Gov- 
ernment's duty  being  applicable  to  ^*  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a 
power  with  which  it  is  at  peace."  What  attention  was  ever  paid  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  its  deliberations,  its  doubts,  and  its  de- 
cisions, about  arresting  a  vessel,  to  this  broad  criterion  f  We  look  in 
Vain  for  the  agitation  of  any  such  question  in  either  of  its  elements,  (1) 
of  the  subject  of  belief,  or  (2)  the  grounds  required  to  support  it.  In- 
stead, the  whole  topic  of  debate,  of  advice,  and  of  determination  before 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  (1)  of  belief  that  a  forfeiture  of  the  ves- 
sel could  be  obtained  undertheForeignEulistment  Act,  and(2)  the  sup- 
port required  for  such  belief  was  to  be  sworn  voluntary  evidence  in  hand 
sufiicient  to  exclude  appreciable  risk  of  failure  before  a  jury  and  conse- 
quent damages.  Whenever  the  United  States  shall  have  submitted  by 
Treaty  tor  this  test  of  the  international  obligations  of  Great  Britain,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  adjudge  the  cause  by  it. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence,  or 
argument  even,  which  proves  or  asserts  that  the  British  Government 
was  either  withbut  reasonable  ground  to  believe,  or  did  not  believe,  that 
the  Florida  or  Alabama  at  Liverpool,  or  the  Florida  on  her  first  visit  to 
Nassau,  was  not  intended  to  cruise  against  the  United  States.  The 
only  deliberation  and  doubt  were,  as  to  the  prosecution  under  the  foreign- 
enlistment  act  offering  the  means  of  judicially  punishing,  and  so,  inci- 
dentally, interrupting,  the  projected  enterprise. 
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So,  too,  we  confidently  submit  to  the  Tribunal  that  it  does  not  appear 
00  evidence  or  in  argument  before  the  arbitrators  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  professes  or  claims  to  have  used  '^  due  diligence'^  within  the 
premises  of  the  Three  Bules  of  the  Treaty,  unless  due  diligence  to  en- 
force forfeitures  and  punishments  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  is 
equivalent  to  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  international 
obligation  to  the  United  States  which  is  exacted  by  the  Treaty.  We  have 
already  considered  this  subject  in  some  detail,  but  we  apprehend  that 
the  wide  distinction  between  these  two  propositions  is  too  plain  to  re- 
quire any  further  emphasis  than  its  statement.  All  the  laborious 
argument  and  voluminous  evidence  to  prove  due  diligence  in  prosecu- 
tioDs  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  are  but  an  ^<  imhelle  telum^ 
against  our  challenge  of  due  diligence  as  exacted  by  the  treaty.  An  il- 
lustration of  the  difiference  between  these  two  objects  and  measures  of 
due  diligence  is  presented  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  Florida's  first 
visit  to  Nassau.  Here  we  have  a  legal  trial  of  the  question  whether  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Florida  could  be  obtained  under  the  foreign-enlistment 
act  in  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court.  This  issue  was  held  to  exclude  all  evi- 
dence of  what  had  made  her  a  vessel  of  war  before  she  left  Liverpool,  and 
to  include  only  the  question  of  warlike  equipment  in  Nassau  as  cognizable 
by  the  local  court  The  Vice  Admiralty  Court  held  that  the  evidence  did 
not  prove  enough  within  this  issue  to  forfeit  the  vessel,  and^udgment 
was  given  against  the  Crown.  So  much  for  this  disposition  of  the 
question  of  private  right  involved  in  this  trial  in  Admiralty. 

But  Sir  Alexander  Milne^  and  Commander  Hickley,  and  Commander 
McEiUop,  and  other  naval  officers,  concurred  in  thinking  that  their  duty, 
and  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  required  i^e  prevention j  by 
strong  hand,  of  the  departure  of  the  Florida.  Accordingly,  Comman- 
der Hickley  seized  her,  and  Sir  Alexander  Milne  found  a  warrant  for 
such  action  in  ^'  the  very  grave  suspicion  of  being  intended  for  employ- 
ment as  a  Southern  cruiser ;  the  fact  of  the  vessel  being  fitted  in  every 
respect  like  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  especially  s^apted  for  war ; 
her  armament  ready  to  be  put  on  board,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  and 
officers  of  the  Confederate  States  ready  to  command  her."  ^ 

This  action,  we  submit,  was  such  as  the  facts  of  the  case  required  to 
meet  the  due  diligence  of  the  Three  Eules  of  the  Treaty.  But  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  suffered  to  measure  and  con- 
trol the  international  duty  of  the  Government,  and  the  only  question 
left  was,  whether  Commander  Hickley  should  be  protected  from  "  blame 
and  consequent  responsibility  "  for  his  seizure.^ 

In  the  light  of  the  propositions  which  we  have  insisted  should  govern 
the  examination,  we  find  it  impossible  to  discover,  in  the  proofs  exhibit- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  the  offending 
vessels,  any  evidence  tending  to  show  the  use  of  due  diligence  pointed 
at  the  fulfillment  of  the  international  duty  exacted  by  the  Treaty.  In- 
deed, the  fact  that  the  Florida  and  Alabama  escaped^  when,  as  Lord 
Granville  justly  observed  in  the  debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, <<  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  of  the  Alabama  class 
escaping  from  our  shores,"  is  conclusive  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
countervailing  proof  that  the  due  diligence  of  the  Treaty  was  not  exhib- 
ited to  prevent  the  escape.  In  vain  shall  we  look  for  evidence  of  inev- 
itable accident,  of  imposition,  or  of  misfortune,  supervening  to  thwart  or 
surprise  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  accomplish  the  offense,  notwith- 
standing the  employment  of  due  diligence  to  prevent  it. 

»  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  30.  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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It  has  been  more  or  less  argued,  or  intimated^  that  in  the  escape  of 
the  Alabama  from  Liverpool,  some  element  of  accident  or  oastis  mixed 
itself  with  the  transaction,  and  is  to  affect  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal 
in  inculpating  or  exculpating  Great  Britain  for  her  escai)e. 

We  will  briefly  examine  this  question  of  supposed  accident  or  casus. 
The  Alabama  was  the  subject  of  attention  to  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment, more  actively  and  immediately,  from  the  23d  day  of  June.  The 
Law  Officers-  on  the  30th  of  that  mouth  state  that  it  seemed  *<evid»it 
she  must  be  intended  for  some  warlike  purpose,"  and  refer  to  a  state- 
ment of  Lairds'  foreman  that  the  vessel  was  ^'  intended  as  a  privateer 
for  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  Southern  States,"  and  advise 
that  steps  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  "  to  ascertain  the 
truth."  On  the  same  day  the  surveyor  at  Liverpool  reports  her  warlike 
build,  &c.,  and  states  the  current  report  that  she  is  built  for  a  foreign 
Government,  and  that  this  is  not  denied  by  the  Lairds,  with  wh<Hn  he 
has  communicated  on  the  subject,  but  that  they  decline  to  answer 
questions  as  to  her  destination. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  Collector  was  informed  that  the  Lairds  had 
said  the  vessel  was  for  the  Spanish  Government,  but  that  the  Spanish 
Minister  gave  a  positive  assurance  that  this  was  not  true.  On  the  2Ist 
of  July  the  Collector  sent  to  London  the  affidavits  in  the  case,  with  in- 
formation that  he  had  been  requested  to  seize  the  vessel,  and  asked  for 
instructions  by  telegraph  how  he  was  to  act,  "  as  the  ship  appeared  to 
be  ready  for  sea,  and  may  leave  any  hour  she  pleases.'^ 

Upon  the  23d  of  July,  the  "  extreme  urgency  "  of  the  case  was  repre- 
sented to  the  Government,  and  that  ^'  the  gun-boat  now  lies  in  the  Birk- 
enhead docks  ready  for  sea  in  all  respects,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  men  on 
board."  On  the  26th,  the  decision  of  the  Government  was  urged,  partic- 
ularly as  every  day  afforded  opportunities  for  the  vessel  in  question  to 
take  her  departure."  On  the  28th,  "  she  was  moved  from  the  dock  into 
the  river;  the  men  had  their  clothes  on  board,  and  received  orders  to 
hold  themselves  ready  at  any  moment."  She  remained  in  the  river 
*'  until  11  or  12  o'clock  of  the  29th,  and  was  seen  from  the  shore  by 
thousands  of  x>ersons.  The  customs  officers  were  on  board  when  she 
left,  and  only  left  her  when  the  tug  left."  As  early  as  July  4  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  promised  Mr.  Adams  that  ''  the  officers  at 
Liverpool  would  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  the  vessel."  After  she  left, 
Her  Majesty's  government  gave  orders  to  seize  and  detain  her. 

Here  was  a  vessel  under  inquiry  as  to  probable  seizure  for  fOTfeiture, 
carrying  the  consequence  of  intercepting  her  illegal  enterprise.  She 
was  ready  to  sail "  at  any  hour,"  »ia?  days  before  she  did  sail ;  the  Gov- 
ernment made  no  inquiry,  demanded  no  pledge,  took  no  precautions, 
placed  no  impediments  affecting  her  entire  freedom.  The  Government 
was  fully  informed  of  the  situation,  and  was  entreated  to  take  action. 
The  Alabama  had  her  enterprise  before  her,  and  the  Government  had  its 
duty  to  defeat  it.  These  objects  and  interests  were  repugnant.  The 
Alabama,  being  wholly  unimpeded  by  the  Government,  sailed  before  the 
arrest  was  ordered.  The  Government,  knowing  all  about  the  sitaation, 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  vessel's  movements. 

We  are  not  here  arguing  as  to  diligence  or  duty,  only  as  to  accident  or 
casus.  It  is  said  that  some  fortuitous  circumstance  retarded  the  decisioQ 
of  the  Government.  But  the  Government  were  all  the  while  aware  that 
the  Alabama  could  sail  when  she  pleased,  and  that'fihe  was  under  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  anticipate  the  adverse  action  of  the  Ciovem- 
meiit  by  sailing.    Sail  she  did  ;  and  this  may  be  put  to  the  account  of 
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casus,  when  pnrsaing  an  expected  course,  under  adequate  motives,  and 
at  the  necessary  time,  is  properly  described  as  accidental. 

Equally  frivolous  seems  the  only  instance  that  is  pretended  of  any- 
Uiinglike  impositianhskving  been  practised  on  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  course  of  these  transactions.  The  so-called  imposition  consists  in 
second-hand  statements,  that  the  Florida — which  was  the  counterpart 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  gun-boats,  had  no  storage,  and  was  by  no  pos- 
sibility '*  andpitis  usus  " — was  not  lor  the  Confederate  war  service,  but 
belonged  to  a  firm  of  Thomais  Brothers,  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  Kow,  as 
this  firm  of  British  merchants  established  in  Sicily  had  no  recognition 
of  sovereignty,  or  even  of  belligerency,  it  was  very  plain  that  this 
ownership  of  a  war  ship  was  as  much  a  cover  as  John  Lairds  &  Sons', 
or  William  O.  Miller  &  Co.'s,  would  have  been.  Accordingly,  inquiries 
were  addressed  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  a  Government,  also 
suggested  as  a  possible  owner  of  this  war  vessel,  had  really  any  interest 
in  her,  and  they  were  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  worthlessness,  as  hearsay,  of  this  evidence  is  as  apparent  as  its 
falsehood  in  respect  to  the  fact,  and  we  only  recur  to  the  matter  as  being 
the  single  instance  of  impo^itwn  which  is  claimed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  long  history  of  "  the  several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
claims  geuerically  known  as  the  < Alabama  Claims.'" 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  Arbitrators,  which  are  to  guide  them  to 
their  actual  award,  they  will  have  occasion  to  consider  the  application 
of  the  second  and  third  Eules  of  the  Treaty,  no  less  than  of  the  first  Bule, 
to  all  the  situations  and  propositions  of  fact  and  of  law  that  arise  for  de- 
cision. It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  in  detail  the  special  cases  to 
which  one  or  the  other  Bule  may  be  exclusively  or  pre-eminently  appli- 
cable. 

The   only  further  consideration  which  we  need  to  present,  under 
this  division  of  the  argument,  has  relation  to  the  vessels 
which  properly  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tri-  ^e)^tK«  luriSut'o"; 

V  1       *^        *•  "^  "^  of  the  TrJbuciaL 

banal. 

Observations  on  this  subject  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  the 
United  States  have  been  intended  to  show  that  the  whole  list  of  vessels, 
for  injuries  from  whose  acts  claims  are  presented  to  the  Tribunal,  is  in- 
cluded within  the  jurisdiction  conferred  in  and  by  the  first  article  .of  the 
Treaty.  We  wish  simply  to  add  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  protocol 
to  the  Treaty,  of  May  4, 1871. 

A  statement  is  there  made  which  seems  to  possess  much  authority  in 
ftsciertaining  the  intent  of  the  Treaty  on  this  point.  It  is  found  on  page 
10  of  the  Case,  and  reads  aB  follows : 

At  the  conference  held  on  the  8t1i  of  March,  the  American  Commissioners  stated  *  ' 
that  the  history  of  the  Alabama  and  other  cruisers,  which  had  been  fitted  out,  or 
uned,  or  equipped,  or  which  had  received  aagmentation  of  force  in  Great  Britain,  or 
ber  Colonies,  and  of  the  operations  of  those  vessels,  showed  extensive  direct  losses  in 
the  capture  and  destrnction  of  a  large  number  of  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  ahd  in  the 
heav}'  national  expenditures  in  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers,  &c. 

It  is  respectfpUy  submitted  that  this  description  of  the  protocol,  be- 
yond all  controversy,  includes  the  whole  list  of  vessels  as  insisted  upon 
in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case. 


XIII.-NATURE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DAMAGES  CLAIMED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


I.— PEEPATORY    CONSIDERATIONS. 

1.  The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  assume  that,  in  the  foregoing 

observations,  and  the  proofs  which  they  have  adduced  and 
o.ner.1  conciu,.o«.  ^^p^^j^fl^^  ^^^^  ^^^3  cstabUshed  thc  responsibility  of  the 

British  Government  in  the  premises. 

The  legal  character  of  this  responsibility  is  defined  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  It  is  matter  of  express  contract  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

The  contracting  parties,  in  the  first  place,  agree  to  certain  <' Rules,"  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  the  premises  is  to  be 
judged.  These  ^^ Rules"  constitute  the  principles,  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
conventionally  assumed  that  the  British  Government  acts,  as  to  the 
questions  here  at  issue.  These  ^^  Rules"  profess  to  define  the  general 
obligations  of  a  neutral  Government.  They  expressly  set  forth  to  what 
such  a  government  is  bound.  They  are  understood  by  the  tenor  of  the 
treaty  to  define  expressly  what  the  British  Government  was  bound,  in 
the  occurrences  debated,  to  do  or  not  to  do  with  respect  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  have  applied  these  Rules  to  the 
acts  of  commission  or  omission  of  the  British  Government,  with  con- 
clusion as  follows : 

(a)  The  British  Government  did  not  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  certain  ves* 
sels,  which  it  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  were  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  British  Government  did  not  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the 
departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  certain  vessels  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  United  States,  such  vessels  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

{c)  The  British  Government  did  permit  or  suffer  the  belligerent  Rebds 
of  the  United  States  to  make  use  of  the  ports  or  waters  of  Great  Bitain 
as  the  base  of  military  operations  against  the  United  States,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or 
the  recruitment  of  men  for  naval  warfare. 

{d)  The  British  Government  did  not  use  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports 
and  wat-ers,  and  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any 
violation  of  the  stipulated  rules,  (Article  VI.) 

{€)  Finally,  the  British  Government  has  failed  to  fulfill  certain  duties, 
recognized  by  the  principles  of  international  law,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  foregoing  "Rules." 

3.  We  think  we  have  shown  that  the  British  Government  is  responsi- 

ble under  these  Rules  for  all,  or  at  any  rate  for  certain,  of 
M-'nTrJiek^'tuaJu  thc  cruiscrs  in  question.    If  the  Arbitrators  come  to  the 

same  conclusion,  then  they  are  to  award  a  sum  m  gross  for 
the  claims  referred  to  them,  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States ;  or,  after  deciding  the  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  fulfill 
its  duties  as  aforesaid,  they  may  remit  the  question  of  amount  to  asses- 
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sors  to  determine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what  amount  shall  be  paid 
on  account  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure,  as  to  each  vessel, 
according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability,  as  decided  by  the  arbitrators, 
(Article  X.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Treaty  provides,  by  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, that  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  follows  on  the  conviction 
of  Great  Britain  of  failure  to  perform  her  duty  in  the  premises,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  nations  and  the  contract  '^  Eules." 

4.  What  is  the  measure  of  this  liability  t  Such  is  the  question 
which  remains  to  be  discussed.  „„,„„  ^r  im- 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  respond  to  this  question  ""' ''  ~«"ie«J 
in  general  terms  as  follows: 

The  acts  of  commission  or  omission  charged  to  the  British  Government 
in  the  premises  constituted  due  cause  of  war ;  in  abstaining  from  war, 
and  consenting  to  substitute  indemnity  by  arbitration  for  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  United  States  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  the  Unit^ 
States  are  entitled  to  redress  in  damages,  general  and  particular,  national 
and  individual,  co-extensive  with  the  cause  of  war,  that  is  to  say,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  real  indemnification  for  all  the  injuries  suffered  by 
the  United  States. 

The  lYibunal,  in  order  to  give  such  co^nplete  indemnity  to  the  United 
States,  would  have  to  take  up  and  consider  each  one  of  the 
heads  of  claim  set  forth  in  the  American  Case.  fJ^*rS!h  "^In^^lht 

RTi_  American  Ca«e. 

These  are : 

(a)  The  claims  for  private  losses  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  by  the  insurgent  cruisers. 

(h)  The  national  expenditures  in  pursuit  of  those  cruisers. 

(e)  Gnie  loss  in  the  transfer  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to 
the  British  fag. 

(d)  The  enhanced  payments  of  insurance  by  private  persons. 

(e)  The  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  addition  of  a  large  sum  to 
the  cost  of  the  war,  and  of  the  suppression  of  the  Eebellion. 

5.  All  these  claims  are,  as  we  conceive,  clearly  comprehended  in  the 
positive  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

Whether  any  of  such  claims,  or  any  part  of  them,  are  coIlr.3,«.nlreJ'iniS 
so  remote  in  their  nature  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  the  Con-  ^"•"•"^^^*^^~*'' 
federate  cruisers  as  to  demand  rejection  by  application  of  the  rule  of 
ordinary  law,  *'  Causa  proxima^  non  remota  apectatur,^  is  a  juridical 
qnestion  to  be  argued  as  such  before  the  tribunal  on  the  facts,  not  a 
question  of  the  tenor  of  the  Treaty. 

6.  All  the  claims  enumerated  are  of  losses  <<  growing  out  of  the  acts" 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers;  all  of  them  are  the  actual  consequences  of 
those  acts ;  whether  to  be  allowed  as  proximate  consequences,  or  to  be 
disallowed  as  remote  consequences,  it  is  for  the  Tribunal  to  decide. 

Such  comprehensiveness  of  the  Treaty  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
sel of  the  United  States,  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  Treaty ;  it  is  the 
only  grammatical  meaning,  it  is  the  logical  meaning,  it  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty,  in  words  of  unmistakable  universality,  submits  to  the 
Tribunal  all  differences^  all  claims^  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  acts 
of  the  cruisers  under  consideration . 

The  language  is  unequivocal.  There  is  no  exception  of  any  particular 
class  or  speci  ality  of  "  diflference,"  "  of  claim,''  of  question,  "  growing  out 
of  the  acts  of  such  cruisers."  Xot  a  word  is  said  of  direct  claims,  or  of 
indirect  claims.  If  any  such  exception  were  contemplated  or  intended 
by  either  party,  he  abstained  from  inserting  it,  or  any  hint  of  it,  in  the 
Treaty  itself. 
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II.— QUESTION    OF    JURISDICTION. 

The  Agent  of  the  British  Grovernment,  by  a  letter  commanicated  to  the 
Arbitrators  on  the  15th  of  April,  informed  them  that  a  misanderstanding 
had  arisen  between  the  two  Governments  as  to  ^'  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  claims  referred  to  the  Tribunal  f  and  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  in  reply  reserved  to  his  Government  the  right  to  vindicate  the 
disputed  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal  before  the  Arbitrators.  This  we 
shsdl  now  proceed  to  do. 

1.  The  British  Government  contends  that  certain  so-called  "  indirect 
GrentBriuin  con-  clalms '^  arc  uot  lucluded  in  the  Arbitration.    We  contend 

ItJiV**'-' md.>ec"'*  that  the  Treaty  itself  contains  no  sentence,  expression,  or 
Sp«"Sfthe'Ar"bu™*  word,  to  justify  this  assumption.  On  that  point  we  appeal 
*^*'"-  to  the  text,  inspection  of  which  is  decisive  and  conclusive  of 

the  question. 

2.  The  British  Government  in  effect  seems  to  admit  that  the  text  of 

,  the  Treaty  is  all-comprehensive  in  description  of  the  nature 
r^"  »oi'"(oxmd\n  of  thc  clalms,  as  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  certain 
the  Treaty.  vcsscls,  aud  Icavuig  no  subject  of  inquiry,  save  in  the  de- 

scriptive words  "generically  known  as  Alabama  claims,"  that  is,  by 
reference  to  the  principal  vessel  of  the  class. 

But  this  expression,  ^<  generically  known  as  Alabama  claims,'^  does 
not  involve  anv  q[aestion  of  "  direct^'  or  "  indirect."  !No  such  distinction 
is  implied  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in  the  context. 

3.  Accordingly,  the  British  Government  insists,  not  so  much  oa  the 

language  of  the  Treaty,  as  what  they  intended  when  they 
vniiid  sutrs  to  the  assentcu  tO  It. 

Br.i«h.«umpi,on.  ^Q  ^Ws  assumptiou  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  first,  that  no 
such  intention  is  expressed  in  the  Treaty;  that  such  intention  was  not 
the  understanding  of  the  United  States ;  that  if  Great  Britain  had  any 
such  intention  she  should  have  insisted  on  its  insertion  in  the  Treaty ; 
that  as  both  parties  used  the  same  language,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
misapprehension  in  this  respect ;  that  the  intention  of  parties  to  a  con- 
tract is  recorded  in  the  contract;  and  that  if,  by  reason  of  equivocal 
language,  any  doubt  arises,  it  is  not  for  either  of  the  parties  to  assume 
to  decide  the  question,  but  it  is  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  are,  however,  prepared  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  had  ample  notice  of  the  extent  of  the  submission  as  it  was 
understood  by  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  American  Case,  were  again  and  again 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government,  both  before 
and  during  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty,  as  appears  by  the  documents 
annexed  to  the  Case.    This  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  show. 

4.  Before  doing  this,  we  call  more  particular  attention  to  the  equivocal 
"Indirect,".,  nature  of  the  expression  *' indirect  damages"  or  "direct 

r^rV^^^ni^Z  damages,"  as  employed  by  the  British  Government. 
to  •  MiionaL"  ff^  what  Injurlcs  or  losses  do  these  words  refer  1    Remote 

consequential  injuries  or  losses!  By  no  means;  but  chiefly  to  the  im- 
mediate national  injuries  suffered  by  the  United  States. 

The  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  are  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  injuries  which  one  nation  does  to  another 
as  a  nation  are  indirect  injuries.  We  think  that  such  injuries  are,  on 
the  contrary,  emphatically  direct  in  their  very  nature. 

5.  To  the  specification  of  such  claims,  when  they  come  to  be  con»dered 
in  detail,  objection  may  be  made,  that  such  or  such  particular  loss  is  re- 
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mote  and  not  proximate ;  bat  that  is  a  question  which  arises  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  facts.  It  in  no  respect  affects  the  generality  or  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  expression  ^^  all  claims  growing  out"  of  certain  acts. 

6.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  British  Government  ought  not  to  - 
liftve  been  ignorant  of  the  precise  claims  now  objected  to,  under  what- 
evername  the  subject  of  negotiation,  we  now  proceed  to  cite  the  docu- 
mentary proo6). 

(a)  The  Joint  High  Commissioners,  in  their  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  Treaty  of  Washington,  made  use  of  the  terms    The  word  "iwu- 
"indirect  losses"  and  "direct  losses,'^  and  these  terms  were  ^fauorliuJh'^* 
robsequently  transferred  from  the  protocols  of  the  confer-  •«>te«iiotheirwty. 
eDces  of  the  negotiations  to  the  American  Case. 

(6)  In  the  public  discussions  which  have  since  arisen,  the  terms  have 
apparently  been  received  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
wMch  they  were  employed  by  the  negotiators,  and  accepted  -eliStn'tbi^d"!!'*- 
by  the  two  Governments. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  persons,  who  were  but  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  negotiations,  that  the  United  States 
are  contending  before  this  Tribunal  to  be  indemnified  for  several  inde- 
pendent series  of  injuries ;  whereas  they  do,  in  fact,  ask  reparation  but 
for  one  series  of  injuries,  namely,  those  which  they,  as  a  I^ation,  either 
directly  or  through  their  citizens,  and  the  persons  enjoying  the  protection 
of  their  flag,  have  suffered,  by  reason  of  the  acts  committed  by  the 
Heveral  vessels  referred  to  in  their  case,  which  are  generically  known  as 
the  Alabama  claims.  When  the  Treaty  was  signed,  both  parties  evi- 
dently contemplated  a  discussion  before  the  Arbitrators  of  all  the  dam- 
ages which  could  be  shown  or  contended  to  have  resulted  from  the 
iDjories  for  which  the  United  States  were  seeking  reparation. 

(c)  In  order  to  bring  any  claim  for  indemnity  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tribunal,  the  United  States  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  establish:  1st,  that  is  a  claim ;  2d,  .%alunVrJ"junX 
that  at  the  date  of  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Edward  ^'°""'  '*"^^"''""^- 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Fish,  which  led  to  the  Treaty,  it  was  generically  known 
a^  an  Alabama  claim ;  and,  3d,  that  it  grows  out  of  the  act  of  some  one 
of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  their  Case.  They  also  understand  that  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  has  full  jurisdiction  over  all  claims  of  the  United 
States  which  can  be  shown  to  possess  these  three  attributes. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Govern- 
Daents  prior  to  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Fish,  will  show  the  Tribunal  what  was  ..S:r  r^^US 
intended  by  these  words,  ^^ generically  knovyn  as  the  Alabama  ^"^'"'"^^  "'" 
t'faiw*,"  used  on  each  side  in  that  correspondence. 

(d)  The  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments  was  opened  by 
Mr,  Adams  on  the  20th  of  November,  1862,  (less  than  four 

njonths  after  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,)  in  a  note  to  Earl  v.mbrr*tS  ^n 
Rttsaell,  written  under  instructions  from  the  Government  of  «.T|Pi«n'ii^Tnru' 
the  United  States.  In  this  note  Mr.  Adams  submitted  evi-  "*^"* 
^ence  of  the  acts  of  the  Alabama,  and  stated :  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  your  Lordship  of  the  directions  which  I  have  received  from  my 
(Government  to  solicit  redress  for  the  national  and  private  injuries  thus 
sustained.'" 

Thus  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  outset  notified  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  it  ^ould  expect  indemnification  from  Great 
Britain  for  both  the  national  and  the  individual  losses,  and  lubnity  denied  by 
tA)rd  Rassell  met  this  notice  on  the  19th  of  December,  1862,  *''•"  »"**"^ 

>  American  Appendix,  vol.  iii,  pJp.  72, 73. 
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by  a  denial  of  any  liability  for  any  injuries  growing  out  of  the  acts  ol 
the  Alabama.^ 

When  this  decision  was  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States^  Mr.  Seward  informed  Mr.  Adams  that  that 
f.Ii^""u!  rlimquuTh  Govemmeut  did  "  not  think  itself  bound  in  justice  to  relin- 
quish its  claims  for  redress  for  the  injuries  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  fitting  out  and  dispatch  of  the  Alabama  in  a  British 
j^tW"  This  statement  could  have  referred  only  to  the  claims  for  na- 
tional and  for  individual  redress  which  had  been  thus  preferred  and  re- 
fused. 

As  new  losses  from  time  to  time  were  suffered  by  individuals  during 
M.ny  ci.im.  thc  war,  thcy  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Her  Msyesty^s 
lr!rLi''S,»iSn  Government,  and  were  lodged  with  the  national  and  Indi- 
^tcrrei.  vldudl  clalms  already  preferred ;  but  argumentative  discus- 

sion on  the  issues  involved  was  by  common  consent  deferred.' 

In  the  course  of  these  incidents,  Mr.  Adams  had  an  interview  with 
Earl  Eussell,  (described  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Bussell  to  Lord  Lyons, 
dated  March  27, 1863,)  in  which,  referring  to  the  well-known  and  per- 
mitted conspiracy  organized  in  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  United  States  through  a  naval  marine  created  in  British  waters, 
and  to  the  means  ostentatiously  taken  to  raise  money  in  London  for  that 
purpose,  he  said,  that  there  was  ^^  a  manifest  conspiracy  in  this  country 
[Great  Britain]  to  produce  a  state  of  exasperation  in  America,  and  thus 
bring  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  aid  the  Confederate 
eause.^  And  on  the  23d  of  October  in  the  same  year,  (1863,)  Mr.  Adams 
proposed  to  Earl  Bussell  for  the  settlement  of  these  claims  ^<  some  fair 
and  conventional  form  of  arbitrament  or  reference.''^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  during  the  war  the  exact  phrase  '^  Alabama 
claims,^  was  used  in  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
.iMhrHHuu "  AiH.  Governments.  But  it  does  appear  that,  in  the  note  in  which 
bamacinum.  •  ^j^^  clalms  of  tho  United  States  for  the  injuries  growing  out 
of  the  acts  of  the  Alabama  itself  were  first  preferred,  the  United  States 
presented  the  claims  of  their  citizens  for  the  losses  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Ocmulgee,  and  some  other  vessels,  by  the  Alabama,  and  also  their 
own  claim  for  national  injuries  caused  by  the  actiS  of  the  same  vessel ; 
and  that  liability  for  all  such  injuries  being  denied  by  Great  Britain, 
and  re-asserted  by  the  United  States,  the  discussion  was  reserved  for  a 
more  convenient  time  by  common  consent. 

When,  as  already  stated,  new  injuries  were  received  from  the  acts  of 
other  vessels,  as  well  as  from  act«  of  the  Alabama,  claims  therefor  were 
added  to  the  list  to  be  all  taken  up  together  when  the  time  should  ar- 
rive. The  fact  that  the  first  claim  preferred  grew  out  of  the  acts  of  the 
Alabama  explains  how  it  was  that  all  the  claims  growing  out  of  the 
acts  of  all  the  vessels  came  to  be  **  generically  known  as  the  Alabama 
claims.'' 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1865,  the  war  being  virtually  over,  Mr.  Adams 
In     ri    ftAs  ^1^6^^  the  discussion.    He  transmitted  to  Earl  Bussell  an 
in."c/Sutp«Vrf>ew  official  report  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Ameri- 
d^«..,on.  ^^^  vessels  transferred  to  the  British  flag  during  the  war. 

He  said,  <'  The  United  States  commerce  is  rapidly  vanishing  from  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  multiplying  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio."  ^^Tnis  process  is  going  on  by  reason  of  the  action  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  co-operation  with  emissaries  of  the  insurgents,  who  have 

*  American  Appendix,  vol.  iii,  p.  83. 

3 Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Rosselli  Am.  App.,  yoI.  ii,  p.  641. 

*Am.  App.|  vol.  ii,  p.  182. 
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^applied  from  the  ports  of  Her  Majesty's  Kingdom  all  the  materials, 
snch  as  vessels,  armament,  supplies,  and  men,  indispensable  to  the  ef- 
fective prosecution  of  this  result  on  the  ocean."  He  asserted  that  ^^  Great 
Britain,  as  a  national  Power,  was  fast  acquiring  the  entire  maritime 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  a  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  engaged  in  carrying  on  war  against  them  on  the 
ocean  during  a  time  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  f  and  he  stated 
that  he  was  ^^  under  the  painful  necessity  of  announcing 
that  liU  Oovemment  cannot  avoid  entailing  upon  the  Oovern-  r.Jlll^''r£ln'l^-^J. 
ment  of  Great  Britain  the  fe»pon8ihility  for  this  damage.^^  ^ 

Lord  Russell  evidently  regarded  this  as  an  unequivocal  statement  of 
a  determination  to  hold  Great  Britain  responsible  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  national  injuries  growing  out  of  the  acts  ^'"""' "'^ '•"'"'" 
of  the  cruisers.  He  said,  in  reply,  "  I  can  never  admit  ^that  the  duties 
of  Gfeat  Britain  toward  the  United  States  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
losses  which  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  have  sus- 
tained.'' * 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  reply  on  the  20th  of  May,  repeated  the  demand. 
He  referred  to  the  destruction  of  individual  vessels  and  car-  „,y  ises.  th- 
roes, and  said  that,  "in  addition  to  this  direct  injury,  the  J;'!siS?T. '«"" 
action  of  these  British  built,  manned,  and  armed  vessels  J^{".  ;;i  i'^J^j 
has  bad  the  indirect  effect  of  driving  fipom  the  sea  a  large  "p^iioBfor.n. 
portion  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  enlarging  that  of  Great  Britain."  He  declared  that 
'^  the  very  fact  of  the  admitted  rise  in  the  rate  of  insurance  on  Ameri- 
can ships  only  brings  us  once  more  back  to  look  at  the  original  cause  of 
the  trouble ;"  and  he  again  said,  that  "  the  injuries  thus  received  are  of  so 
grave  a  nature  as  in  reason  and  justice  to  constitute  a  valid  claim  for  rep- 
aration and  indemnification.^  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
thus  called  in  terms  to  a  distinction,  which  has  since  become  the 
subject  of  some  controversy,  between  what  were  styled  "  direct"  and 
what  were  styled  '^  indirect "  injuries,  and  that  it  was  made  clear  beyond 
a  question  that  the  United  States  intended  to  claim  remuneration  for 
all. 

Lord  Russel  so  understood  it,  and  said  in  reply : 

It  seems  to  Her  Majesty's  Goveniment  that,  if  the  liability  of  neutral  nations  were 
stretched  thus  far,  this  pretention,  new  to  the  law  of  nations,  would     j,^j  ^^^^^.^  ^^ 
be  most  baidensomei  and  indeed  most  dangerous.   A  maritime  Nation,  niesTillbiiity'  fbr"md!' 
whose  people  occupy  themselves  in  constructing  ships  and  cannon  and  []^i"J  for'Xwt 
arms,  mignt  be  matde  responsible  for  the  whole  damages  of  a  war  in  claims. 
which  that  Nation  had  taken  no  part.^ 

Beferring  to  the  offer  of  arbitration,  made  on  the  26th  day  of  October, 
1863,  Lord  Bussell,  in  the  same  no  te,  said : 

Her  Majesty's  Government  must  decline  either  to  make  reparation  and  compensation 
for  the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the  question  to  any  foreign  State.'^ 

(c)  This  terminated  the  first  stage  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  Governments.  They  commenced  with  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  for  remuneration  for  national  and  for  individual  losses 
mowing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  Alabama,  and  a  denial  of  the  liability  on 
the  other  side.  This  was  followed  up  by  similar  demands  for  injuries 
growing  out  of  the  acts  of  other  vessels,  and  by  a  proposal  to  submit 
the  claims  to  arbitration. 

The  negotiations  were  closed  by  the  repudiation  of  any  possible  lia- 

'  Am.  App.,  YoL  i,  p.  290 ;  vol.  iii,  p.  522.  *  Ibid.,  p.  361. 

« Ibid .,  vol.  i,  p.  526.  » Ibid.,  p.  562. 

'Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  553. 
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bility  of  Great  Britain  for  national  iDJurles,  as  being  a  doctrine  ^^  most 
dangerous  "  to  nentrals,  and  by  the  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  question  of 
the  captures  of  vessels  and  cargoes  of  individuals  made  by  the  Alabama. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Bnssell  here  uses  the  word  ^^  AlaiJtoma^ 
inr.1  R««Hi  th*  ^  ^  gcneric  sense.  The  note  of  Mr.  Adams  to  which  he  was 
aJihor  oi  Th"e  tJrm  rcplving  complaiucd  of  '^the  burning  and  destroving  on  the 

"Alubfinui  claims."  m.    v         %^  *  «j  i  >*^* 

ocean  a  large  number  of  merchant- vessels  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  a 
number  of  British  vessels.''^  The  Parliameq^bary  paper  from  which  this 
extract  is  cited  is  styled  '^Correspondence  respecting  the  Shenandoah.^ 
Mr.  Adams's  note  refers  to  the  acts  of  the  Shenandoah^  the  Florida,^ 
and  the  Alabama.^  Lord  EusselFs  note  also  refers  to  the  Oreto^  and  the 
Shenandoah.^  It  is  evident  therefore  that  when  he  denies  liability  and 
refuses  the  arbitration  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Alabama,  he  uses  the  word 
^^Alabama''  in  a  generic  sense. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  either  that  the  Alabama  then  stood  as 
the  generic  representative  of  all  the  vessels,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Lord  Eussell  first  endowed  the  word  Alabama  with  a  generic  sense. 

(d)  The  evidence  before  the  Tribunal  does  not  show  the  use  of  the  ex- 
act expression  ^'Alabama  claims''  before  October  4, 1866. 
k.K>wn  .roltcbe'I  It  then  appeared  in  a  leader  in  the  London  Times,  in  the 
*****  course  of  which,  after  referring  to  the  "so-called  Alabama 

claims,"  it  is  said :  ^^  The  loss  occasioned  by  American  commerce  in 
consequence  may  be  damnum  sine  injurid,  and  therefore  no  ground  of  a 
legal  action,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  wise  act  of  courtesy  to  waive  the 
benefit  of  tliis  plea."  It  follows  from  this,  that  at  that  early  day  the 
phrase  "Alabama  claims''  had  become  so  well  known  as  to  be  styled 
"  so-called.'' 

Great  Britain  having  thus  possessed  herself  of  a  large  part  of  the 
American   commercial  marine,  through  the  acts   of  the 

Lord  Rus«f  11  pro-  *  t»ai_i/»  *  j.        a  •. 

iK»e.toi<-tb>gon««  cruisers  dispatched  from  her  ports  to  canry  on  war  against 
u  ty-BOB*..  ^^^  United  States,  and  having  refused  not  only  to  make  in- 

demnity therefor,  but  also  to  submit  the  question  of  her  liability  to  ar- 
bitration. Lord  Bussell  next  proposed,  with  what  makes  approach 
at  least  to  audacity, . "  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  which 
shall  be  referred  all  claims  arising  during  the  late  civil  war,  which  the 
two  Powers  shall  agree  to  refer,''  excluding  of  course  the  Alabama 
claims ;  in  other  words,  that  the  extravagant  claims  of  British  subjects 
upon  the  United  States  should  be  recognized,  while  the  grave  injuries 
to  the  United  States  and  their  citizens  should  be  ignored.  Great  Britain 
also  proposed  to  guard  against  a  possible  re  transfer  of  the  commercial 
marine  to  the  United  States  under  the  same  circumstances,  when  Eng- 
land should  be  a  belligerent  and  the  United  States  should  be  neutral,  by 
letting  "by-gonesbeby-gones,"  "forgetting  the  past,"  and,  "as  each  had 
become  aware  of  defects  that  existed  in  international  law,"  "attempting 
the  improvements  in  that  code  which  had  been  proved  to  be  necessary."  * 
Mr.  Seward  in  reply  said : 

Tliere  is  not  one  member  of  this  GoTernment,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  citizen 
vmted  5t«te«fde-  ^^  ^^®  United  states,  who  expects  that  this  country  wiU  waive,  in  any 
«)i/."\«  W8■^e  any  of  caso,  tho  dcmauds  that  we  have  heretofore  made  npon  the  British  Ck>v- 
tb«ir  ciaima.  emmcnt  for  redress  of  wrongs  committed  in  violation  of  international 

law.  I  think  that  the  country  would  be  equally  unanimous  in  declining  every  form  of 
negotiation  that  shonld  have  in  view  merely  prospective  regulations  of  national  inter> 
course,  so  long  as  the  justice  of  our  existing  claims  for  indemnity  is  denied  by  Her 

*  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  paper  v,  p.  10.  *  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  11.  *Ibid.,  p.3. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

*  Lord  Clarendon  to  Sir  F.  Bruce,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  paper  5,  p.  164. 
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Majesty's  Goyemment,  and  these  claims  are  refused  to  be  made  the  subject  of  friendly 
bot  impartial  examination.^  ^ 

(e)  In  the  saminer  of  1866  a  change  of  Ministry  took  place  in  England, 
and  Lord  Stanley  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  -^^  staniryjuh.- 
Affairs  in  the  place  of  Lord  Clarendon.  He  took  an  early  «»n<^o"«'>t''>°- 
opportanity  to  give  an  intimation  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  that  should 
the  rejected  claims  be  revived,  the  new  Cabinet  was  not  prepared  to  say 
what  answer  might  be  given  them  ;  in  other  words,  that,  should  an  op- 
portunity be  offered,  Lord  Eussell's  refusal  might  possibly  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Seward  met  these  overtures  by  instructing  Mr.  Adams,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1866,  ^<  to  call  Lord  Stanley's  attention,  iu  a  respectful 
bat  earnest  manner,"  to  ^^  a  summary  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  damages  which  were  suffered  by  them  during  the  period  of 
the  civil  war,"  and  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
^while  it  thus  insists  upon  these  particular  claims^  is  neither  desirous  nor 
willing  to  assume  an  attitude  unkind  and  uuconciliatory  toward  Great 
Britain."  He  also  said  that  he  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
coold  not  reasonably  object  to  acknowledge  the  claims.^ 

Lord  Stanley  met  this  overture  by  a  communication  to  Sir  Frederick 
Broee,  in  which  he  denied  the  liability  of  Great  Britain,  and  assented 
to  a  reference,  ^^  provided  that  a  fitting  Arbitrator  can  be  found,  and 
that  an  agreement  can  be  come  to  as  to  the  points  to  which  the  arbitra- 
tion shall  apply .^ 

A  long  negotiation  ensued.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams  thus,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1867 : 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  injuries  by  which  the  United  States  are  aggrieved  are 
not  chiefly  the  actnal  losses  sustained  in  the  several  depredations,  but  the  first  uu- 
iiiendly  or  wrongful  proceeding  of  which  they  are  but  the  consequences. 

(/)  These  negotiations  were  conducted  in  London,  partly  by  Lord 
Stanley  and  partly  by  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  British  side,  and  partly 
by  Mr.  Adams  and  partly  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  on  the  American 
side.  In  Washington  Mr.  Seward  remained  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Great  Britain  was  there  represented,  first  by  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  and 
afterward  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton. 

(g)  As  the  first  result  of  these  negotiations,  a  convention  known  as 
the  Stanley-Johnson  convention  was  signed  at  London  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1868.  It  proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Negotiations  were  at  once  resumed,  and  resulted  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1869,  iu  the  Treaty  known  as  the  John-  TieJobh^n  cur- 
son-Clarendon  convention.  *"'*°"  convention. 

(A)  This  latter  convention  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  mixed 
commission  with  jurisdiction  over  ^'all  claims  on  the  part  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
including  the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  may  have  been  presented  to  either  Government  for  its 
interposition  with  the  other  since  the  26th  July,  1853,  and  which  yet 
remain  unsettled.^  ^ 

Lord  Gninville  subsequently  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  these  two 
conventions,  "  the  former  convention  provided  (Article  IV) 
that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  adjudicate  t>!ifk^if  J!nuVyu^ 
upon  the  class  of  claims  referred  to  in  the  official  corre-  loVh? elfS™? a". 
8pondence  between  the  two  Governments  as  the  Alabama  ''*'""  ^"'""^ 

' Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  Feb.  14, 1866,  vol.  iii,  Am.  App.,  p.  628.    'Ibid.,  p.  652. 
'  Am.  App.,  voL  iii,  pp.  632-636.  *  Am.  App.  vol.  lii,  pp.  752,  753. 
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claims.  The  latter  (Article  I)  provided  that  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  including  the  so-called 
Alabama  claims,  shall  be  referred  to  commissioners,  &c.  Both  conven- 
tions purposely  avoided  defining  what  constituted  the  Alabama  claims, 
and  admitted  almost  unlimited  argument  as  to  what  the  Alabama  claims 
were.  Both  conventions  were  also  open  to  the  objection  (at  that  time 
unavoidable)  that  there  was  no  check  on  the  award  of  the  final  Arbitra- 
tor, who  might  have  given  damages  to  any  amount."^ 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Johnson- 
Clarendon  treaty  in  January,  1869.  there  was  no  doubt  in  England  that 
the  term  <^  Alabama  claims"  was  understood  as  including  the  claims  for 
the  national  injuries. 

(i)  it  was  supposed  in  America  that  it  was  not  stated  in  sufficiently 
unequivocal  terms  in  the  Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty  that  the 

Til*  convention  not  ..•"  •        ..  ,  tji  •  ■%  si  ^i  ai»^a 

nccptnbie  to  tbe  uatioual  claims  should  be  considered  by  the  Arbitratoi*s ; 
and  there  were  many  signs  that  the  Treaty,  in  consequence 
of  that  belief,  would  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  B^verdy 
Johnson,  hearing  of  this,  wrote  an  elaborate  defense  of  himself,  which 
has  been  seized  upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  proof  that  the 
United  States  had  at  no  time  claimed  to  receive  indemnity  for  the 
national  injuries  which  they  have  suffered.  But  the  foregoing  resume 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments  shows  that,  if  Mr. 
Johnson  made  such  a  statement,  he  did  it  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  johnKon  in-  Thc crror  was  ucvcr  communicatcd  to  Hcr  Majesty's  Govem- 
d'oTt'hi°[he  uniS  meut.  On  the  contrary,  only  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  to 
fheir'owroo'irriaf  liord  Clarcudon  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense.  He  said, 
Britain  referring  to  a  claims  convention  between  the  two  Govern- 

ments in  1853,  ^'At  that  time  neither  Government,  as  such,  made  a 
demand  upon  the  other;  but  that,  as  my  proposition  assumes,  is  not  the 
case  now.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that  it  has  in 
its  own  right  a  claim  upon  the  Government  of  Great  Britain."* 

(j)  Her  Majesty's  Government  also  received  the  same  intelligence 
about  that  time  from  other  sources. 

Its  Minister  at  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1869,  communi- 
cated to  it  the  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"  Mr.  Sumner,"  he  said,  "  brought  forward  the  above-mentioned  conven- 
tion, and  after  making  a  short  comment  upon  its  contents,  and  stating 
that  it  covered  none  of  the  principles  for  which  the  United  States  had 
always  contended,  recommended  that  the  committee  should  advise  the 
Senate  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  its  ratification.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
authorized  to  report  in  that  sense  to  the  Senate."^    On  the  10th  of 

Sir  Kdwnrd  Thorn-  April  Mr.  Thorntou  also  advised  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  Treaty.  "  Your  Lordship  perceives,"  he  said, 
^t'*^;',  '*  that  the  sum  of  Mr.  Sumner's  assertion  is  that  England 
not'n!'riJJe\he  'Iz  *  *  *  is  respousiblc  for  the  property  destroyed  by  the 
rectchuB.^  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers,  and  even  for  the 

remote  damage  to  American  shipping  interests,  including  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  insurance ;  that  the  Confederates  were  so  much  assisted  by 
being  able  to  get  arms  and  ammunition  from  England,  and  so  much 
encouraged  by  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  that  the  war  lasted  much 
longer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  that  we  ought  therefore 
to  pay  imaginary  additional  expenses  imi)08ed  upon  the  United  States 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  war."* 

*  Hansard)  ubi  supra.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  772. 

«  Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  780.  *  Ibid.,  p.  784. 
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(h)  This  may  be  called  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  the  history  of 
the  negotiations.  It  commenced  with,  an  intimation  from  Great  Britain 
that  a  proposal  from  the  United  States  would  be  listened  to.  In  its 
progress  negotiations  were  opened,  which  ended  in  a  convention  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain,  including  the  Alabama  claims.  This  convention,  in  the 
opiuion  of'  Lord  Granville,  admitted  unlimited  argument  as  to  what  the 
Alabama  claims  were.  The  Treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  because,  although  it  made  provision  for  the  part  of  the 
Alabama  claims  which  consisted  of  claims  for  individual  losses,  the 
provision  for  the  more  extensive  national  losses  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  clear  that,  by  this  time,  if  not  before,  the  phrase 
''Alabama  claims^  was  understood  on  both  sides  as  representing  all  the 
claims  against  Great  Britain,  "  growing  out  of"  its  conduct  toward  the 
United  States  during  the  insurrection.  A  portion  of  these  claims  had 
been,  throughout  the  discussions  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Adams,  grounded 
on  the  unnecessary  Proclamation  recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belliger- 
ents. The  remainder  rested  on  the  acts  of  the  cruisers.  All  were  alike 
known  as  Alabama  claims. 

At  this  stage  of  the  history.  General  Grant  became  President. 

On  the  15th  of  May  following  Mr.  Fish  instructed  Mr.  Motley  to  say 
to  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  United  States  in  rejecting  the  ^^  ^^  .^^.^  ^ 
Treaty  *'  abandoned  neither  its  otvn  claims  nor  those  of  its  w  cjLV^'KTSJ 
citizens.^^  Again,  on  the  25th  of  the  following  September,  IJ^t  aSnUoJ^tirna" 
Mr.  Motley  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Fish  in  a  dispatch,  of  **°"*''^^'""*- 
which  a  copy  was  to  be  given  to  Lord  Clarendon,  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent concurred  with  the  Senate  in  disapproving  the  convention  which 
had  been  rejected ;  that  "  he  thought  the  provisions  of  that 

.»  m'        1  Ai'T  x*  n  1-%  And  that  the  John- 

convention  were  inadequate  to  provide  reparation  for  the  -on-ciar»naon  ««. 

r».-«r^..  »        ,y  \    t        A^  1  t  I'll  vMition  did  not  aflord 

Inited  States,  m  the  manner  and  to  the  degree  to  which  he  -uBc»nt  rt-dn.*.  lor 
considered  the  United  States  were  entitled  to  redress;''  but  **••'"'"»'*' *'^""** 
tbat  ^^  he  was  not  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  the  indem- 
nities which  he  thought  due  to  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States 
*  •  •  nor  of  the  reparation  which  he  thought  due  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  larger  account  of  the  vast  national  injuries  it  had 
inflicted  on  the  United  States."  ^ 

In  an  elaborate  paper  styled  "  Observations^  upon  Mr.  Fish's  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Motley,  of  the  25th  of  September,  1869,  which  was 
appended  to  Lord  Clarendon's  dispatches  of  November  6,  ••^oiI?d?Je';l'"b'y 
1869,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  subject  of  the  national,  ^"^  ^^"•*°°- 
now  called  indirect,  claims  was  fully  considered  in  a  way  which  must 
satisfy  the  Arbitrators  that  the  British  Government  understood  the  na- 
ture, character,  and  extent  of  those  claims.  It  is  difficult  when  reading 
these  observations,  and  the  dispatch  which  called  them  out,  to  under- 
stand how  Lord  Granville  could  commit  himself  to  the  statement,  in  one 
of  his  recent  dispatches,  that "  There  was  not  a  word  in  any  letter  pre- 
ceding the  Treaty  to  suggest  any  indirect  or  constructive  claims  /  and  the 
only  intimation  the  British  Oovernment  had  had  was  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Sumner.'"^ 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  incidents  are  decisive  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy. 

(I)  In  the  following  December  the  President  thus  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  : 

Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  1.  -  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

'Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iv,  No.  1,  p.  19. 
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The  provisious  [of  the  Treaty]  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
grave  wrongs  that  have  been  snstained  by  this  Government  as  well  as 
Pre8id«-nt'«  niei-  by^  its  cltizeus.    The  ii^uries  resulting  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
SJ^mb^r.^iSSi""*'  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  dnrin^  our  late  civil  war;  in  the 
increased  rates  of  insurance,  in  the  diminution  of  exports  and  imports^ 
and  other  obstructions  to  domestic  industry  and  production  ;  in  its  effects  upon  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country ;  in  the  decrease  of  the  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of 
our  commercial  marine :  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war;  and  the  increased  cost  (both 
in  treasure  and  lives)  or  its  suppression  ;  could  not  be  adjusted  and  satisfied  as  ordi- 
nary commercial  claims  which  continually  arise  between  commercial  nations.    And  yet 
the  convention  treated  them  simply  as  such  ordinary  claims,  from  which  they  differ  more 
widely  in  the  gravity  of  their  cnaracter  than  in  the  magnitude  of  their  amount,  great 
as  is  that  difference. 

And  8tiU  again,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1870, 

the  President  referred  to  the  subject  with  similar  precision 

and  particularity  of  statement,  as  cited  in  a  previous  part  of 

the  present  Argument.  * 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

In  j.nunry.  1871,  1871,  it  was  wcll  undcrstood  by  both  Governments  that  the 
JhfimTwJre 'uSi  United  States  maintained  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
dljrlrf  tS'uniml  ought,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  to  make  good  to  them  the 
BriuiJoihlfiSi*  losses  which  they  had  suffered  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  all 
and  iudividuKL  ^^jjg  crulscrs,  typically  represen  ted  by  the  Alabama — whether 
those  losses  were  caused  by  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes ;  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war ;  by  the  transfer  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  the  British  flag ;  by  the  increased  rates  of  insur- 
ance during  the  war  5  by  the  expense  of  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers ;  or 
by  any  other  of  the  causes  enumerated  in  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  in  1869.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  intended  to  reserve 
the  right  to  maintain  the  justice  of  all  these  claims  when  opportunity 
should  offer,  nor  that  they  regarded  all  these  several  chisses  of  losses 
as  embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  general  generic  phrase  ^< Alabama 
claims."  It  is  also  equally  clear  that  the  claims  for  compensation 
founded  upon  the  Queen's  Proclamation  were  abandoned  by  President 
Grant. 
(m)  At  that  time,  the  condition  of  Europe  induced  Her  Majesty's  Min- 

vegoti«tion.ope„.  Istcrs  to  cousidcr  the  condition  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
ed  ai  wa«huM»ion.  ^jj^  Emplrc.  Thcy  found  that  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  were  not  such  as  they  would  desire  to  have  them ;  and  they  in- 
duced a  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  Cabinets,  to 
visit  Washington  for  the  purpose,  in  a  confidential  inquiry,  of  deter- 
mining whether  those  relations  could  be  improved.'^ 

(n)  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Great  Britain  had  had 
dac*d'So«"X.ti;  cause  solicitously  to  ask  herself  whether  she  might  not  have 
'""••  need  of  the  good  will  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Kussia  on  the  other,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  him- 
self greatly  embarrassed  by  England's  traditional  attitude  of  exigency 
toward  neutrals,  so  contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of  France.  The 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  labored  in  correspondence  with 
the  British  Government  to  induce  the  latter  to  relinquish  her  own  policy 
and  accept  that  of  France.  To  effect  this  object,  the  great  lever  em- 
ployed by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  the  apprehension  entertained  ia 
Great  Britain  of  the  possible  attitude  of  the  United  States.  He  explains 
the  matter  as  follows : 

Ce  qui  touchait  particuU^rement  le  gonvernement  anglaiSi  c'dtait  la  crainte  de  voir 
TAm^rique  incliner  centre  nous  et  prdter  k  nos  enuemis  le  couoonre  de  sea  bardis  vo- 

*  Ante,  p.  18.  "  Statement  by  Lord  GrauviUe,  Hansard,  vol.  ccvi,  p.  1B42. 
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loDtgires.  La  population  maritime  des  ^tato-Unis,  lear  marine  entreprenante,  poa- 
raient  fonmir  k  la  Russie  lea  ^I^ments  d'une  flotte  de  corsaires,  qui,  attach^  k  son 
■«enic6  par  dee  lettree  de  marqne,  et  convrant  les  mere  comme  d'an  r6iean,  harcMe- 
raient  et  ponrsoivraient  notre  commerce  jasqne  dans  les  parages  les  plus  recall. 
Pour  proven ir  ce  danger,  le  cabinet  de  Londres  tenait  beancoup  h  se  concilier  les 
boQoes  dispositions  dn  gonvernement  fdd^ral.  II  avait  conga  Pid^e  de  Ini  proposer,  en 
m^me  temps  qu'an  gonvemement  frangais  et  h  tons  les  ^tats  mari times,  la  conclusion 
d^un  arrangement,  ayant  pour  but  la  suppression  de  la  coarse  et  permettant  de  traitor 
comme  pirate  qnioonque,  en  temps  de  guerre,  serait  troav^  muni  de  lettres  de  marque. 
Ce  projet,  qni  fat  abandonn^  dans  la  suite,  t^moigne  de  I'lnqui^tude  ^prouv^e  par  les 
Aoglais.^ 

How  M.  Droayn  ile  Lhays  worked  on  this  state  of  mind  of  the  British 
Government  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  a  dispatch  from  him 
to  the  French  Minister  at  London,  M.  Walewski : 

Les  ^tats-Uuis  enfin  sent  pr6ts,  Je  ne  sanrais  en  donter,  k  revendiquer  le  rdle  que  nous 
d^linerions  et  ^  se  faire  les  protecteurs  des  neutres,  qui  enx-m6mes  rechercbent  leur 
appni.  Le  cabinet  de  Washington  nous  propose  en  ce  moment  de  signer  un  traits 
d  amiti^,  de  navigation  et  de  commerce,  oil  11  a  ius^r^  une  s^rie  d'articles  destine  k 
affirmer  avec  une  autorit^  nouyelle  les  principes  qu'il  a  toujours  soutenns  et  qui  ne 
dif^rent  pas  des  n6tres.  Le  principal  secretaire  d'etat  de  sa  Mf^est<$  britannique  com- 
preDdra  qne  nous  n'aurions  ancun  moyen  de  ne  pas  r^poudre  favorablement  d>l'ouYerture 
qui  Dons  est  faite,  si  la  France  et  TAngleterre,  bien  que  se  trouvant  engag^es  dans  une 
m£me  entreprise,  affichaient  pnbliqnement  des  doctrines  oppos^es.  Que  les  deux 
gouvernements,  an  contraire,  s'entendent  sur  les  termes  d'une  declaration  commune,  et 
Dons  pouvons  alors  ajoumer  Fexamen  des  propositions  des  iStats-Unis.  II  me  paralt 
difficile  que  ces  considerations  ne  frappent  pas  Vesprit  de  Lord  Clarendon.^ 

These  and  like  representations  on  the  part  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhays, 
induced  Great  Britain  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  France. 

(o)  Not  insensible  to  such  motives,  Lord  Granville,  pending  the  late 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  dispatched  a  confidential  agent  to 
America  to  re-open  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 

This  gentleman  arrived  in  Washington  early  in  January,  1871,  and 
found  the  Government  of  the  United  States  so  disposed  to 
meet  the  advances  of  Her  Majesty's  government  that,  before  »-i/«ndri" ^J^JiJJd. 
the  end  of  the  month,  Sir  Edward  Thorton  was  able  to  pro- 
pose to  Mr.  Fish  "the  appointment  of  a  Joint  High  Commission"  to 
^^  treat  of  and  discuss  the  mode  of  settling  the  different  questions  which 
liave  arisen  out  of  the  fisheries,-'  &c.^ 

Mr.  Fish  replied,  accepting  the  proposition  upon  condition  that  '*  the 
differences  which  arose  during  the  Eebellion  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  have  existed  since  then,  growing  out  of  m.TJi^nrui?"of 
the  acts  committed   by  the  several  vessels  which  have  *''"^'"''*'"» '"""■* 
given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  'Alabama  claims,'  " 
should  also  be  "treated  of  by  the  proposed  Joint  High  Commission."* 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,  on  the  1st  of  February,  answered  that  "it 
would  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  great  satisfaction  if  the  claims 
were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  same  High  Commission."* 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution^ nominated  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval  five  iTnaedsute.com. 
commissioners  to  serve  in  the  Joint  High  Commission  on  the  SloXm^SunlS! 
I>art  of  the  United  States,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  ZirXwerriiinruJ 
the  corre8[>ondence  between  Mr.  Fish  and  Sir  Edward  ^^'*- 
Thornton,  to  explain  the  proposed  duties  of  the  nominees.  Upon  this 
explanation  the  Senate  gave  its  assent  to  the  several  appointments ; 
and  thereupon  the  appointees  each  received  a  commission  authorizing 
him  "  to  treat  and  discuss  the  mode  of  settlement  of  the  different  ques- 

^  Dronyn  de  Lbnys,  Les  neutres  pendant  la  guerre  tC Orient,  p.  14.  *  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  28.  6  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

^Brit.  App.y  vol.  iv,  paper  ii,  p.  1. 
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tioDS  which  shall  come  before  the  said  Joiut  High  Gomtuission/'^  The 
British  Commissioners  received  a  broader  power,  which  was  stated  to  be 
conferred  upon  them  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  a  friendly  spirit" 
"the  various  differences  which  have  arisen"  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  "and  of  treating  for  an  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  amicable  settlement." 

Taking  these  powers  and  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Fish  and 
Sir  Edward  Thornton  together,  it  is  evident  that  each  Government  con- 
templated that  all  the  differences  between  the  two  Governments  within 
the  range  of  the  correspondence  were  to  be  discussed  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  mode  of  settlement. 

Among  the  Commissioners  named  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
was  Mr.  Fish,  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prelimi- 
nary correspondence  which  led  to  the  Treaty;  and  among  those  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  was  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  other  party  to  that 
correspondence. 

(p)  The  subject  of  the  Alabama  claims  was  opened  at  the  fourth  con- 
ference by  an  elaborate  statement  from  the  American 

The  Alnbamn  claim*.  .       .-  n 

commissioners.^ 
They  stated  that  "in  consequence  of  the  course  and  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  Bebellion"  the  United  States  had 
miMiouer.  .taf  Bustaincd  d  gTCdt  wrong,  aud had  also  suficred  "  gToat losses 

their     underntandiDS  j    •      •         •  a^      •  a        •     i     •      j  j       «       rrJ?  •         ^i 

or  the  mining  of  aud  injurics  upon  their  material  interests."  Thus,  m  the 
tho,e  word..  outset,  they  drew  a  distinction  between  ceitain  political  dif- 
ferences which  hail  been  the  subject  of  some  correspondence  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  the  material  losses  and  injuries  which  could 
be  estimated  and  indemnified  by  pecuniary  compensation.  They  then 
went  on  to  state  their  views  more  in  detail  as  to  such  losses  and 
injuries. 

In  order  to  bring  them  within  the  letter  of  the  correspondence,  and  to 
deOne  their  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  there  used 
by  Mr.  Fish  and  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  they  began  by  tracing  these 
losses  and  iiij  uries  to  the  Alabama  and  the  other  cruisers.  They  said  that 
"the  history  of  the  Alabama  and  other  cruisers  which  had  been  fitted 
out,  or  armed,  or  equipped,  or  which  had  received  augmentation  of  force 
in  Great  Britain,  or  in  her  'colonies,'  showed  the  losses  and  injuries  for 
which  they  are  claiming  indemnification." 

They  then  said  that  the  damage  which  they  had  suffered  from  these 
injuries  was  two-fold :  1st.  That  which  had  proximately  resulted  from 
the  acts  of  the  cruisers,  "  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a  large  number 
of  vessels  with  their  cargoes,"  and  "  the  heavy  expenditures  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  the  cruisers ;"  and  2d,  other  injuries  resulting  less  directly, 
though  not  less  certainly — namely,  "  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  the 
American  commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag,"  "  the  enhanced  pay- 
ments of  insurance,"  "the  prolongation  of  the  war,"  "and  the  additiou 
of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion." 

Thus  Mr.  Fish,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  preliminary  correspondence, 
and  his  colleagues,  explained  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  other  party 
to  the  correspondence,  and  to  his  colleagues,  that  the  history  of  the 
cruisers  showed  all  these  losses  and  injuries;  in  other  words,  that  they 
all  'grew  out  of  the  acts  of  those  cruisers. 

The  American  Commissioners  next  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  hi8tor3'  of  the  cruisers  showed  "  that  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of 
failure  in  the  proper  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  neutral,  had  become 
justly  liable  for  the  acts  of  those  cruisers  and  of  their  tenders." 

^  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  paper  xii,  p.  6.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  e*. 
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They  then  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  damage  which  the 
United  States  had  suifered  from  this  class  of  injuries.  They  They  projK>.e  , 
stated  the  amount  of  the  claims  for  the  destruction  of  private  th^^^o'i^rurihl 
property  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  presented.  They  '*»■"»«•• 
indicated  a  manner  in  which  the  amount  of  the  exi)enses  for  the  pur- 
suit of  the  cruisers  could  be  ascertained.  They  added  that  they  had 
not  yet  made  an  estimate  of  the  other  damages  less  proximately  result- 
ing from  the  injuries  complained  of,  because  they  '^  hoped  for  an  ami- 
cable settlement."  This,  however,  was  not  to  prejudice  them  "  in  the 
event  of  no  such  settlement  being  made.''  They  thus  distinctly  declared 
that  these  classes  of  injuries  also  were  capable  of  being  estimated  and 
pecuniarily  indemnified  5  and  they  reserved  the  right  to  claim  such  in- 
demnity. 

They  closed  their  elaborate  statement  by  proposing  that  tho  desired 
amicable  settlement  should  be  made  within  the  walls  of  the 
room  in  which  the  conference  was  held,  by  means  of  an  theriof^hJSTrSi 
agreement  *'  upon  a  sum  which  should  be  paid  by  Great  °""^'' 
Britain  to  the  United  States  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  and  inter- 
est thereon." 

Such  an  arrangement,  in  connection  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  would  indeed  have  constituted  a  settlement,  and  an 
amicable  one.  It  would  have  been  a  settlement,  because,  b«^anJ!^ibie^?r 
being  a  discharge  of  the  obligation,  it  would  have  ended  all  *'•"'"*' 
controversy.  It  is  not  an  amicable  settlement,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  settlement,  to  engage  in  a  protracted  lawsuit,  as  the  two  Govern- 
ments have  been  constrained  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  British 
Government  refusing  to  enter  into  the  amicable  arrangement  proposed 
by  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  proposal  was  a  ^^  waiver"  of  the  claims 
classed  as  "indirect."  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  But  no  wnw^r  of 
proposal  contemplated  that  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  w  ci««of  ciaim«. 
was  to  be  made  and  accepted  as  a  ^^satisfaction  of  all  the  claims J^  Such 
a  payment  and  such  an  application  of  the  payment  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  waiver  of  any  of  the  claims. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Fish  on  this  occasion,  and  of  the  other  American 
Commissioners,  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  constant  previous  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Government,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Seward  in  his 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams  of  January  13, 1868.^ 

Lord  Stanlev  seems  to  have  resolved  that  the  so-called  Alabama  claims  shall  be 
treated  so  excluaively  as  a  pecuniary  commercial  claim  as  to  insist  on  altogether  ex- 
cIiidiDg  the  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  war  from  con- 
sideration in  the  Arbitration  which  he  proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  sin- 
gnlarly  unfortunate  in  my  correspondence  if  I  have  not  given  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  a  violation  of  neutrality  by  the  Queen's  proclamation,  and  kindred  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  government,  is  regarded  as  a  national  wrong  and  injury  to  the 
United  States. 

The  British  commissioners  without  delay  declined  the  The  propowi  de- 
Araerican  proposal  for  an  amicable  settlement.  '^'""'''' 

Sir  £dward  Thornton,  the  other  party  to  the  preliminary  correspond- 
ence, and  his  colleagues,  listened  without  objection  to  Mr.  withom exception 
Fiijh's  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  '^Alabama  S/J'^'-aISLiS 
claims''  had  been  used  in  that  correspondence  j  nor  did  '='"""•" 
they  at  any  time  take  exception  to  it,  or  propose  to  limit  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  expressly  declined  to  reply  in  detail  to  the  statement  of 
the  American  Commissioners. 

^  Am.  App.|  vol.  iii,  p.  68d. 
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After  rejecting  the  ^^  amicable  settlement."  proposed  by  the  American 

rrfemice   ro-  ^^^^i^io^^^^s?  ^^^  British  Gommissioners  next  saggested 

pLalyoi^t^S^  the  substitution  of  a  litigious  ^^mode  of  settlement"  in  its 

place,  viz,  a  lawsuit  or  arbitration,  wherein  all  liability  to 

the  United  States  for  the  injuries  complained  of  should  be  denied  and 

contested. 

The  American  Gommissioners  regarded  this  as  a  very  different  adjust- 
ment from  the  one  which  they  had  proposed.    They  unwil- 
rept^br'tblu'i.iMd  lingly,  and  under  conditions,  accepted  the  British  sug- 
gestion to  refer  to  Arbitrators  the  full  statement  of  injuries 
which  they  had  just  made,  and  which  the  British  Gommissioners  had 
received  without  cavil. 

The  Treaty  of      (q)  Aftcr  a  dlscussiou  of  several  weeks  the  Joint  High 
\va.hin,ton.         Gommissioncrs  agreed  upon  a  Treaty. 

The  preamble  of  this  instrument  recites  that  ^<  the  United  States 
MMnintof  "ami.  of  Amcrica  aud  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being  desirous  to 
«bi*  aettieinent  •    providc  for  an  amlcablc  settlement  of  all  causes  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries." 

This  statement  is  recitative  and  historical,  and  must  be  taken  to  be 
strictly  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  written. 

It  therefore  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  either  party  to  the  Treaty  to 
deny  that  each  Government,  in  appointing  its  Gommissioners,  desired 
to  provide  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  San  Juan  water  boundary, 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  of  the  Ganadian  fisheries, 
of  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan,  of  the  use  of  the  navigable  rivers 
in  Alaska,  aud  of  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  losses  arising  out 
of  acts  committed  against  their  persons  or  their  properties,  as  well  as 
of  the  Alabama  claims. 

But  when  it  is  attempted  to  confine  the  words  of  this  preamble  to  a 
single  one  of  the  subjects  grouped  in  the  Treaty,  aud  to  traujfer  the 
operation  of  its  language  from  the  Governments  of  whom  the  affirma- 
tions are  made  to  subjects  disposed  of  in  the  treaty,  it  is  an  evident 
perversion  of  the  purpose  which  the  parties  had  in  view.  For  the  Treaty 
itself  immediately  makes  it  clear  that  the  parties  did  not  understand 
that  the  arragement  as  to  the  Alabama  claims  was  an  ^^  amicable 
settlement." 

It  is  declared  that  the  agreements  in  this  respect  are  made  in  order 
"  to  provide  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  such  claims^  If  an  "  amicable 
settlement"  of  these  claims  had  just  been  made,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  parties  would  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  for  their  *'  speedy 
settlement "  in  the  future. 

The  means  for  reaching  this  speedy  settlement  form  the  subject  of  the 
ci-im.forr..fer«n«  cuactiug  clausc  of  thc  Trcaty.  It  is  there  provided  "  that 
amwr  the  Treaty.     ^^^  ^{j^  gjj^j^j  clalms  growlug  out  of  thc  acts  of  the  aforesaid 

vessels,  and  generically  known  as  the  ^Alabama  claims,^  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration." 

This  language  is  nearly  identical  with  the  language  of  the  corresi>ond- 
The  Mine  which  ©^cc  bctweeu  Mr.  Fish  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton ;  by  re- 
TrTumt;;?? ''^'Iri."  fcrrlug  to  what  has  preceded  the  Arbitrators  will  see  that 
poBdeKe.  ijJj^  change  is  one  of  taste,  not  of  sense ;  of  form,  not  of  sub- 

stance. 

We  look  in  vain  in  it  for  a  waiver  of  any  of  the  demands  made  by  Mr. 

ifo  waiter  of  indi-  ^Ish .  at  tfac  fourth  confereucc.    If  the  parties,  after  such 

reel  cuima.  spccific  uoticc.  had  in  tended  to  withdraw  from  the  scope  of  the 

Arbitration  any  of  those  demands,  or  to  provide  that  any  of  the  injuries 
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to  the  United  States  growing  ont  of  the  acts  of  the  cmisers  were  not  to 
l>e  considered  by  the  Arbitrators,  the  limitation  wonld  nndoabtedly  have 
foand  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there 
was  no  SQch  pnrpose. 

Having  provided  a  manner  for  giving  the  Tribanal  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  of  the  reference,  the  Treaty  next  defines  the  extent  of  that 
jurisdiction.' 

The  Arbitrators  are  to  determine,  1st,  whether  the  United  States 
have  suffered  any  of  the  specified  injuries,  that  is,  any  inju-  ro^,„oc  the  xn. 
ries  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  cruisers  ;  2d,  *'""''• 
whether  Great  Britain  is  liable  to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  any 
of  those  injuries,  and  if  so,  for  which  ones ;  and,  3d,  it  is  provided  that, 
in  case  the  Tribunal  finds  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfill  any  duty 
or  duties  as  aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  proceed  to  award  a 
SQm  in  gross  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  all  the 
claims  referred  to  it ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  or  intimated  that  in  reach- 
ing that  gross  sum  any  part  of  the  injuries  to  the  United  States  which 
may  be  shown  to  grow  out  of  the  acts  of  the  cruisers  are  to  po^er  to  nsn^n* 
be  or  may  be  disregarded  by  the  Arbitrators.  Mr.  Montague  •*•""«" "°'  """''^^^ 
Bernard  iu  his  lecture  on  the  Treaty  has  fairly  admitted  this.    He  says : 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is  carefally  framed  to  embrace  only  specific  claims,  such 
as  bad  previoasly  become  known  to  both  Governments  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Alabama  claims/'  for  losses  and  damages  caused  by  the  acts  of  j^j^^'*  °^  *''•  ""'' 
certain  vessels,  of  which  the  Alabama  was  the  typical  instance ;  further, 
the  losses  must  be  such  as  can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  some  failure  of  duty  ou  the  part  of 
England  in  r«)spect  of  these  vessels ;  and  in  making  an  award  each  vessel  is  to  be  taken 
separately.  But,  beyond  this,  the  Treaty  does  not  define,  by  express  words  of  limitation,  the 
nature  of  the  losses  on  aooount  oftchich  compensation  may  be  awarded,  should  the  Arbitrators 
dedde  that  any  compensation  is  due.  On  this  single  point  a  disagreement  has  aiisen  between 
ihtwo  GovemmenisJ 

That  is  true ;  the  Treaty  does  not  contain  any  express  words  of  limi- 
tation. Nor  does  it  contain  any  words  to  imply  or  suggest  limitation. 
On  the  contrary  the  words  are  unequivocally  and  explicitly  general,  not 
to  say  universal,  as  comprehending  a2^  claims  of  the  ^^  specific"  class; 
that  is,  *^  Alabama  claims.".  The  assumption  that  there  is  such  limita- 
tion is  a  contradiction  of  the  express  language  and  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Treaty. 

It  appears  from  all  this  that  the  Arbitrators  received  by  the  Treaty  full 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  claims  presented  and  defined  by  the  American 
Commissioners  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  conference.  This  conclusion 
receives  a  significant  support  from  the  twelfth  article  of  the  TwemhTtide  oi 
Treaty.  That  article  provides  for  the  creation  of  another  and  *''•  '''"^* 
an  independent  Tribunal,  which  is  also  to  have  juridical  powers  for 
finding  injuries  and  awarding  damages.  The  claims  to  be  submitted  to 
such  Tribunal  are  defined  to  be  ^'  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ppon 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,"  and  "  claims  on  the  part 
of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.''  Great 
care  is  thus  taken  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  created  by 
Article  XII  to  the  consideration  of  injuries  suffered  by  individuals, 
companies,  or  corporations.  But  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva 
is  invested  by  the  terms  of  Article  I  with  the  jurisdiction  over  ^'  all  the 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  acts"  committed 
by  the  cruisers.  The  limitation  to  individual  claims  which  is  found  in 
the  twelfth  article,  is  not  found  in  the  first  article.    On  the  contrary 

'Lecture  on  the  Washington  Treaty,  May  28th,  1672,  London  Times,  29th  May,  1872. 
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the  language  widens  oat  with  the  evident  purpose  of  enabling  the  court 
to  become  possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

(r)  Four  of  the  five  British  Commissioners  have  made  public  state- 
ments regarding  these  negotiations.    Fo  two  of  them  agree. 

Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  for  instance  has  said,  that  "  the  Commissioners 

s.r  Stafford  North-  wcrc  distluctly  respousiblo  for  having  represented  to  the 

Government  that  tliey  understood  a  promise  to  be  given  that 

these  claims  were  not  to  be  put  forward,  and  were  not  to  be  submitted 

to  Arbitration."  ^ 

But  Lord  Eipou  says : 

If  Her  Majesty's  CoinmissiouerB  had  been  induced  by  any  such  understanding  to  em- 
ploy language  which  in  their  judgment  admitted  these  claims,  they 
Lor*  R'p«»»-  would  be  liable  to  just  and  severe  blame.- 

And  yet  Mr.  Montague  Bernard  says,  as  if  in  apology  for  the  Ian- 
Mr  BToard .         gaag©  of  t^e  Treaty : 

It  is  often  necessary  for  the  sake  of  agreement  to  accept  a  less  finished  or  even  less 
accurate  expression  instead  of  a  more  finished  or  more  accurate  one,  and  which  most  be 
construed  liberally  and  reasonably,  according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  true  int-ention 
of  the  contracting  parties.^ 

All  reasoning  from  recollections  and  understandings  ought  to  dis- 
Kridence  from  Pro.  appcaT  lu  Tcadiug  thc  protocol  of  the  second  conference  of 
locoi  iL  i^Q  Joint  High  Commission,  where  it  is  stated  that  *'  at  the 

commencement  of  the  conference  the  United  States  High  Commissioners 
called  attention  to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  required  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  any  Treaty  which  may  be  signed  under  the  authority  of  the 
President." 

It  ought  not  to  be  credited  that  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners, 
after  such  a  notice,  would  have  been  content  to  rely  upon  any  promise  of 
the  American  Commissioners  to  protect  Oreat  Britain  against  a  class  of 
claims  which,  without  such  promise,  were  apparently  included  in  the 
operative  words  of  the  Treaty  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional 
action.  This  conclusion  is  stiengthened  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Bipon, 
Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Montague  Bernard  left  the  United 
States  before  the  Senate  had  acted  upon  thd  Treaty,  and  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  affected  the  action  of  that  body. 

They  proceeded  to  England.    Soon  after  their  arrival  there  the  Treaty 

became  the  subjectof  discussion  in  each  House  of  Parlia- 

Debate  in  Pmrliiunant.  .a 

ment.* 
Earl  Granville,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  used 
expressions  which  have  since  been  much  commented  upon. 
He  said  that  "  the  pretensions''  advanced  by  Mr.  Fish  "  en- 


Lord  Granville. 


^  London  Times  May  28, 1872.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  explains  his  meanioj^  in  a  note 
read  by  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  printed  in  the  London  journals  of  the 
9th  of  June,  1872 : 

"  It  has  been  supposed,  and  yon  seem  to  have  supposed,  that  I  said  that  an  under- 
standing existed  between  the  British  and  the  American  negotiators  that  the  claims  for 
indirect  losses  should  not  be  brought  forward,  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  that 
wo,  relying  upon  that  understanding,  were  less  caretul  in  framing  the  Treaty  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  been. 

''That  is  incorrect.  What  I  said  was  that  we  had  represented  to  our  Government 
that  we  understood  a  promise  to  have  been  given  that  no  claims  for  indirect  losses 
should  be  brought  forward.  In  so  saying  I  referred  to  the  statement  voluntarily  and 
formally  made  by  the  American  Commissioners  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  on  the 
8th  March,  which  I  for  one  understood  to  amonut  to  an  engagement  that  the  claims  in 
question  should  not  be  put  forward  in  the  event  of  a  Treaty  ueing  agreed  on.'' 

^  London  Times,  Jnne  5,  1872.  =*  London  Times,  ut  $npra, 

*  House  of  Lords,  Hansard,  N.  S.,  vol.  206. 
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tirely  di8api>ear  auder  the  limited  reference  which  includes  merely  com- 
plaints arising  out  of  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,^  Could  anything  have 
been  more  inaccurate  than  this  brief,  even  bald,  expression  f  We  shall 
80on  notice  this  speech  further.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Lord  Granville  himself  probably  would  not  now  contend  that  it  was  in 
any  sense  a  correct  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  operative  clause  of  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty.  Lord  Cairns  immediately  challenged  it.  He 
said: 

I  qoite  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Arbitration  proposed  by  my  noble 
friend,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  have  made  extravairaut  claims.  But  what  .KJ:"'i>if'u'.,!'l!'' 
IS  there  in  the  present  Ireaty  to  prevent  the  same  thing?  I  cannot  nnd  ouUea  m  the  treaty 
one  single  word  in  these  protocols  or  in  these  Rules  which  would  prevent 
raeh  claims  being  put  in  and  taking  their  chance,  and  under  the  Treaty  proposed  by  my 
Doble  friend  they  could  do  more.  There  is  this  difference  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind 
between  leaving  all  questions  open  to  an  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators  in  whom  you  have 
confidence,  and  in  referring  these  questions  to  these  arbitrators  with  certain  cut  and 
dried  propositions  unfavorable  to  your  views  of  the  case.  Suppose  I  charge  a  man 
with  burning  my  house,  and  tell  him  that  I  hold  him  answerable  for  all  the  damages 
that  ensue ;  and  he  said, ''  You  have  no  power  whatever.  I  happened  to  bo  passing  at 
the  time,  and  I  saw  a  great  number  of  men  attacking  your  house  and  burning  it.  It 
^as  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  them  doing  it.  I  am  sorry  to  see  what  happened,  and 
I  will  refer  the  whole  question  to  Arbitration.'^  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  say,  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  refer  the  question  to  Arbitration  if  there  is  an  article  in  the  agree- 
ment providing  that  any  person  passing  by  while  other  persons  were  setting  lire  to  my 
houise,  and  did.  not  stop  them,  is  answerable  for  all  the  civil  consequences  of  the  house 
improperly'  being  destroyed.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  so  foolish  as  to  consent  to  such  an 
arniDgement,  be  mast  not  be  surprised  when  he  is  made  responsible  for  all  the  dam- 
age. 

These  remarks  of  Lord  Cairns  were  the  only  ones  made  during  that 
debate  which  can  aspire  to  be  regarded  as  a  criticism  upon  Hi*  construction 
the  operative  part  of  the  first  section  of  the  Treaty.  They  •*'*  «*««'»-»'«i 
were  full,  precise,  learned,  and  not  open  to  doubt.  Lord  Eipon,  who 
had  negotiated  the  Treaty,  was  present  at  that  debate.  Lord  Granville, 
who  had  from  day  to  day,  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  instructed  Lord 
Kipon  and  his  colleagues  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  was  also 
present.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Kimber- 
ley,  all  Cabinet  Ministers,  were  there.  Did  any  or  either  of  them  dissent 
from  Lord  Caims's  opinions?  If  they  did,  the  official  records  of  the 
debates  do  not  show  it,  although  all  of  them  spoke  in  the  debate. 

So  far  as  the  views  of  Lord  Eipon  can  be  gathered  from  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  the  same  debate,  they  were  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  United  States.    He  said :  ^'"^  '^"*^" 

Now,  so  far  from  our  conduct  being  a  constant  course  of  concession,  there  were,  as 
my  noble  friend  behind  me  (Earl  Grauville)  has  said,  numerous  occasions  on  which  it 
was  our  duty  to  say  that  the  proposals  made  to  us  were  such  as  it  was  impossible  for 
08  to  think  of  entertaining.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  take  the  course  adopted 
by  my  noble  friend  opposite,  (the  Earl  of  Derby,)  and  to  say  that  all  the  demands  we 
Temsted  were  so  preposterous  t}iat  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  entertain  them,  while 
those  upon  which  concession  was  made  were  the  only  ones  really  in  dispute.  My  noble 
friend  says  that  no  Arbitrator  w^ouldhave  entertained  a  claim  for  what  the  Americans 
t<'nn  our  premature  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  and  the  consequent  prolongation 
of  the  war.  That  may  be  true;  but  in  the  convention  to  which  my  noble  friend  ap- 
pf^Dded  his  name,  it  would  have  been  open  to  the  Americans  to  adduce  arguments  on 
tUt  i)oiDt. 

Is  it  not  the  fair,  is  it  not  the  only  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this 
language,  that,  while  in  the  Treaty  the  United  States  abandoned  their 
'^claims  for  tJie premature  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  and  the  conse- 
quent prolongation  of  the  war,''  they  adhered  to  all  the  claims  growing 
ont  of  the  acts  of  the  cruisers  as  they  had  been  defined  in  the  protocol  ? 
Expresifio  uniuSy  exclusio  alterius. 
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In  the  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  the  4th  of  Angnst,  Sir 
sirsufford  North-  Staflford  NoFthcote  spoke.    His  speech  was  reported  in  the 
ctte.  Times  of  the  next  day.    He  said,  regarding  the  i>revions 

conventions : 

They  [the  United  States]  might  have  raised  questious  with  regard  to  what  they 
called  England's  premature  recognition  of  belligerency ^  and  the  consequentidl  damages  aris- 
ing from  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  with  regard  also  to  other  questions  which 
this  country  conld  not  have  admitted.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  however,  the 
Treaty,  as  aotaall v  couclnded,  narrowed  the  questions  at  issue  very  closely  by  confining 
the  reference  solely  to  losses  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  particular  vessels,  ana  so  shutting 
out  a  large  class  of  claims  upon  which  the  Americans  had  heretofore  insisted. 

Thus,  according  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  also,  the  claims  abandoned 
by  the  United  States  were  those  "  growing  out  of  *'  the  premature 
recognition  of  belligerency.''  He  evidently  did  not  think  that  they  had 
abandoned  any  of  their  claims  "  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  vessels;" 
otherwise  he  would  have  said  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  that  the 
^'  large  class  of  claims  upon  which  the  Americans  had  heretofore  in- 
sisted" were  to  be  "  shut  out,"  not  because  they  were  expressly  excluded 
by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  but  because,  "  by  confining  the  reference 
solely  to  losses  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  particular  vessels,"  the  parties 
had,  in  his  judgment,  made  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
nect the  objectionable  claims  with  what  the  treaty  pointed  out  as  the 
only  cause  of  the  injuries  which  the  Arbitrators  could  regard. 

The  United  States  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  make  such  a  con- 
nection, and  so  they  stated  in  their  Case.  The  conflicting  revelations 
of  the  several  Commissioners  which  have  followed,  justify  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  his  remark,  that  '^  in  order  to  maintain  a  thorough  ^ood 
feeling  between  the  two  countries,  it  was  better  •  •  •  that  the  pub- 
lic of  England  and  America  should  see  the  result  at  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  arrived,  without  going  into  all  the  questions  raised  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  course  of  the  negotiations." 

More  than  that,  they  show  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  announced  by  Lord  Granville  in  his  speech  in  the 
following  language : 

At  their  verv  first  moetins  the  American  and  the  British  Commissioners  came  to  aa 
a>;reement  that  they  would  Keep  secret  their  discussions,  and  that,  though  accounts  of 
them  would  be  communicat'ed  to  their  respective  Governments,  yet  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  confidential,  and  not  to  be  published.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  not  the 
lightest  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  and  American  Com- 
missioners. They  had  thirty-seven  long  sittings ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  every 
one  of  the  ten  Commissioners — not  to  mention  the  two  able  secretaries — had  thought  it 
incnmbent  upon  them  to  show  their  patriotism  and  power  of  debate  for  the  admiration 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  the  thirty-seven  sittings  would  have  been  multiplied  by  at 
least  ten  times,  while  the  result  of  their  deliberations  would  have  been  absolately  niL 
I  think  the  Commissioners  on  both  sides  acted  advantageously'  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments. The  representations  of  both  displayed  great  zeal,  ability,  patience,  temper, 
and  an  honest  desire  to  come  to  some  compromise,  even  though  the  difficulties  appeare<l 
at  first  sight  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  noble  earl  (£arl  Russell)  thinks  that  whenever 
the  Americans  proposed  anything  it  was  immediately  accepted.  This,  however,  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Americans,  in  perfect  good  faith,  laid  down 
a  great  man  v  conditions  which  the  British  Commissioners  at  once  declined  to  accede  to, 
and  even  refused  to  refer  for  consideration  to  the  Government  at.  home.  Many  other 
propositions  that  were  made  were  referred  back  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  com- 
missioners  thinking  it  their  duty  to  inform  Her  Majesty's  Goveniment  that  upon  their 
answer  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  the  continuauce  of  the  negotiations  might  depend. 
In  considering  several  of  those  questions  Her  Msgesty's  Government  felt  that  there 
would  be  a  great  responsibility  in  breaking  off  the  negotiations,  and  that  in  such  an 
event  ridicule  almost  would  be  brought  upou  the  Commissioners  and  ourselves.  Never- 
theless, we  at  once  declined  to  yield  in  every  case  where  we  deemed  it  our  dnty  not  to 
yield.  With  regard,  however,  to  other  points,  such  as  those  relating  to  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  which  did  not  conflict  with  the  real  objects  of  the  Treaty,  we  willingly 
either  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  or  else  made  counter  proposals,  which  were  met  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fairness  by  the  American  Commissioners. 
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When  Lord  Cairns  heard  this  statement  he  said,  this  is  <^  a  Treaty 
upon  which  the  Ooverument  did  not  merely  give  a  final  ap- 
proval, but  for  the  daily  composition  of  it  they  were  virtu- 
ally responsible."  The  Counsel  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  feel 
themselves  justified  in  asssuming  that  such  masters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  other  members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  operative  words  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Treaty,  and  must  have  seen  that  it  contained  no  waiver  of  the  indirect 
claims,  or  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators.  They  did  not  ob- 
ject to  it,  and  it  must  have  been  because  they  felt  that  they  had  pro- 
tected Great  Britain  by  the  condition  which  they  had  imposed  upon  the 
United  States,  obliging  them  to  trace  all  their  complaints  of  injury  to 
the  acts  of  the  cruisers  as  the  originating  cause  of  the  damage. 

(8)  The  signature  of  this  Treaty  terminated  the  third  stage  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  Governments.  It  left  the  Parties  solemnly 
bound  to  invite  other  Powers  to  join  them  in  creating  a  Tribunal  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  ^^all  the  said  claims  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by 
the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically  known  as  the  'Alabama  claims.'^' 

To  bring  a  complaint  within  that  definition,  it  must  be  a  claim;  that 
is,  an  injury  for  which  the  United  States  demand  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion. The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  from  the  commencement  they 
have  demanded  compensation  for  their  national  injuries,  as  well  as  for 
the  injuries  to  their  citizens,  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  vessels. 

It  must  also  have  been  generically^  known  as  an  Alabama  claim.  The 
evidence  is  equally  conclusive  that  the  American  Commissioners  under- 
stood that  the  national  and  private  injuries  set  forth  in  the  American 
statement  at  the  fourth  conference  were  so  generically  known,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  to  say  the  least,  ought  to  have  known  it. 

The  claim  must  also  grow  out  of  the  acts  of  the  cruisers.  That  is  a 
fact  which  the  United  States  will  be  held  bound  to  establish  in  these 
proceedings  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Arbitrators. 

(t)  The  United  States,  without  suspicion  that  this  palpable  sense  of 
the  Treaty  would  be  called  into  question,  prepared  and  pre- 
sented their  Case  to  the  Tribunal  in  December,  on  that  c^^e" >,tn"^y\ll 

.1  '  clainM    in     the  -liiii- 

lUeOry.  ««»a««   or  th*   jomt 

After  stating  in  that  document  in  detail  the  principal  *"'**  •'**'"""•"'""'''' 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  think  that  Great  Britain  is  justly  liable 
to  them  for  the  injuries  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  cruisers,  they 
presented  the  statement  of  those  injuries  in  the  precise  language  and 
form  in  which  their  Commissioners  had  stated  them  to  the  British  high 
Commissioners,  introducing  nothing  new,  and  varying  in  no  respect 
from  what  had  already  been  introduced  and  agreed  upon. 

They  offered  evidence  which  might  enable  the  Arbitrators  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  by  reason  of  the  loss 
and  capture  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  their  citizens,  or  by 
reason  of  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  insurance,  or  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pense to  which  they  had  been  put  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the 
vessels. 

As  to  the  transfer  of  their  commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag,  they 
offered  no  evidence ;  but  they  said  that  they  "  asked  the  Tribunal  to  es- 
timate the  amount  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  ^  for  that  transfer. 

Neither  did  they  offer  evidence  of  the  damages  to  them  from  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war.  They  said  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
determine ;  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  any  one  to  estimate  with  accuracy 
the  vast  injury  which  these  cruisers  caused  in  prolonging  the  war.'-    They 
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contented  themselves,  therefore,  with  stating  reasons  whj'  (^oald  the 
Tribunal  hold  that  Great  Britain  is  liable  to  make  compensation  to  them 
for  this  class  of  injuries)  the  month  of  July,  1863,  should  be  taken  to  be 
the  time  from  which  the  war  wa«  prolonged  by  the  acts  of  the  cruisers ; 
and  they  added  that  the  Tribunal  would  be  thus  "  able  to  determiue 
whether  Great  Britain  ought  not,  in  equity,  to  reimburse  to  the  [Jnited 
States  the  expenses  thereby  entailed  upon  them.'' 

(I*)  Fifty  days  after  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  made  acquainted 
Ion.  del.  in  ob  ^^^^  ^^^  iuterpretatiou  of  the  Treaty  set  forth  in  the  Ameri- 
>£'i"Jo'Vt"  Ij  can  Case,  it  took  exception,  and  averred  that  it  had  not  ex- 
<.r.-at  Britain.  p^ctcd  to  fiud  clalffis  prcfcrrcd  against  it  for  increased 
rates  of  insurance,  for  the  transfer  of  the  commercial  marine,  and  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  had  no  intelligence  before  the  3d  of  February 
of  this  construction  of  the  Treaty  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  They 
think  it  fair  to  argue  that  a  long  silence  on  so  vital  a  question  as  the 
extent  of  this  submission  implies  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  parties 
remaining  silent  as  to  the  justice  of  their  conclusions.  In  a  similar 
case  between  private  parties,  it  might  well  be  assumed  that  so  long  a 
delay  in  couimunicatiug  the  views  of  a  party  situated  as  Her  Majest3'*s 
Government  was,  after  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  other  party, 
would  be  deemed  to  be  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  object. 

(r)  It  has  been  said  that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  involved  several 

^  po,^d  ^„„^„,  concessions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  tlie 

m;"^T'h«Tmid  supposed  price  paid  for  the  abandonment  of  the  national 

St*te.,nlhelre»ly.      ^j^^Jj^^g  ^£  ^^^    UnitCd    StateS. 

1.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  declaration  of  certain  principles  to 

govern  the  Tribunal  was  a  concession  to  the  United  States. 

But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  it  is  stated  in  the  British 
Case  that  these  principles  are  ^4n  substantial  accord  with  the  principles'^ 
of  the  general  system  of  international  law ;  and  further,  Lord  Bipon, 
the  chief  of  the  British  High  Commissioners,  has  said  that  ^^  Great  Britain 
accomplished  a  signal  benefit  in  binding  the  American  Government  by 
rules  "  from  which  *'  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  de- 
rive so  much  benefit  as  England." 

2.  It  is  said  that  the  expression  of  regret  for  the  escape  of  the  cruisers 
Exprewion  of  re-  ^^s  a  conccssiou  J  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  the 

■"^*  friendly  expression  of  regret  for  the  escape  of  the  cruisers 

Her  Majesty's  Government  bargained  for  the  withdrawal  of  claims  which 
they  regarded  as  dangerous  to  them. 

3.  Acquiescence  in  the  refusal  to  consider  the  Fenian  claims  in  the 

Joint  High  Commission  has  been  putforward  as  another  con- 
Fe».an».  ccsslou.    But  thc  evideucc  shows  that  this  class  of  claims 

was  not  embraced  in  the  correspondence  on  which  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission was  founded,  and  therefore  could  not  be  considered,  although 
in  presenting  it  Her  Majesty's  Government  recognized  the  propriety  of 
presenting  claims  for  national  as  distinguished  from  claims  for  private 
injuries. 

In  fact,  Fenian  claims  for  national  injuries  were  presented  by  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners.  They  are  thus  defined  in  the  instructions  to  the 
British  Joint  High  Commissioners : 

In  connection  with  the  claims  of  Britinh  subjects,  there  is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
(lominiun  of  Canada  for  losses  in  life  and  property,  and  expenditures  occasioned  by  the 
filibustering  raids  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  carried  on  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  18(W  and  1870.^ 

'  Brit.  App.,  vol.  IV. 
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The  presentation  of  these  claims  to  the  Joint  High  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States  is  recorded  in  the  following  words  in  the  protocol : 

At  the  conference  on  the  4th  of  March,  *  *  the  British  Commissioners  proposed 
that  the  Joint  High  Commission  should  consider  the  claims  for  injuries  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  had  suffered  from  what  were  known  as  the  Fenian  raids. 

At  the  conference  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  British  Commissioners  again  brought 
before  the  Joint  High  Commission  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Canada  for  injuries  suf- 
fered from  the  Fenian  raids.  They  said  they  were  instructed  to  present  these  SaimSj  and 
to  state  that  they  were  regarded  by  Her  Majesty  Government  as  coming  within  the 
class  of  subjects  indicated  bv  Sir  Edward  Thornton  in  his  letter  of  January  26th  as  sub- 
jects for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  High  Commission.^ 

The  American  Commissioners  replied  that  they  were  instructed  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ersment  of  the  United  States  did  not  regard  these  claims  as  coming  within  the  class  of 
(•objects  indicated  in  that  letter  as  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  High 
CoDimission,  and  that  they  were  without  any  authority  from  their  GoTernment  to  con- 
sider them.    They  therefore  declined  to  do  so. 

At  the  conference  on  the  3d  May,  the  British  Commissioners  stated  that  they  were 
instructed  by  their  Government  to  express  their  regret  that  the  American  Commission- 
ers were  w^ithont  authority  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Fenian  raids,  and  they 
inqnired  whether  that  was  still  the  case. 

The  American  Commissioners  replied  that  they  could  see  no  reason  to  vary  the  reply 
fotiaerly  ^ven  to  this  proposal. 

The  British  High  Commissioners  said  that,  under  these  circnmstauces,  thoy  would 
Dot  urge  further  that  the  settlement  of  these  claims  should  be  included  in  the  present 
treaty.  And  that  they  had  the  less  difficulty  in  doing  this  as  a  portion  of  the  claims 
vtre  of  a  constructive  and  inferential  character. 

No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  any  supposed  concessions 
by  Great  Britain,  to  justify  thi.t  power  in  denying  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Tribunal  over  the  national  claims  which  were  presented,  and  per- 
sisted in,  by  the  United  States.  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  objected  on  principle  to  a  class  of  claims  which,  in  a 
parallel  case.  Commissioners  were  presenting  and  urging  upon  the 
Uuited  States. 

{w)  Whatever  doubt,  if  any,  may  ever  have  existed,  or  have  been 
set  up  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a^  to  the  true  tenor  of 
the  written  Treaty^  no  such  doubt  can  reasonably  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

While  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  asserting  in  such 
positive  terms  that  the  so-c<'illed  indirect  claims  are  excluded  by  the 
unequivocal  and  positive  language  of  the  Treaty,  and  denying  that  the 
Treaty  could  possibly  receive  any  other  construction,  Lord  Derby,  in  the 
other  house,  admitted  that  the  Treaty  was  susceptible  of  the  construc- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  the  United  States  ;  and  in  a  later  debate  both 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Cairns  in  unequivocal  language  supported  the 
same  views. 

All  delusion  on  that  point  is  now  dispelled.  Ko  statesman  in  Great 
Britain  would  probably  now  make  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  February,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Treaty  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  it«  natu- 
ral construction  is  that  put  upon  it  in  the  American  Case.  Discussion 
of  the  subject  has  advanced  so  far  at  least  towards  dispelling  misappre- 
hension. 

(x)  Neither  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bernard,  nor  that  of  Sir  Stafford 
Xorthcote,  is  produced  in  the  celebrated  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  which  has  been  adduced  by  the 

'Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  his  note  of  the  25th  of  January,  proposed  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  "  with  reference  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions 
in  North  America,  and  as  to  any  other  questions  between  them  which  affect  the  rela- 
lioQH  of  the  United  States  towards  those  possessions.'^ 
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British  Goverument  as  notice  to  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
alleged  presence  of  Mr.  Schenck,  the  American  Minister. 
In  the  first  place,  the  expressions  of  Lord  Granville  on  that  occa- 
Tx,rd  omnviiie '.  sion  did  but  vcrj  obscurely  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
•y^h.  so-called  indirect  claims.    He  said  : 

The  noble  Earl  said  that  the  United  States  has  made  no  concessions :  bnt  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  protocols,  Mr.  Fish,  renewing  the  proposition  he  haa  made  before  to 
much  larger  national  claims,  said : 

^'  The  history  of  the  Alabama  and  other  cruisers  which  had  been  fitted  out,  or  armed, 
or  equipped,  or  which  had  received  augmentation  of  force  in  Great  Britain  or  in  her 
colonies,  and  of  the  operations  of  those  vessels,  showed  extensive  direct  losses  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  and  in  the 
heavy  national  expenditnresi  n  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers;  and  indirect  ii\jnry  in  the 
tranter  of  a  large  part  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the  British  flas,  in  the 
enhanced  payments  of  insurance,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  in  the  addition  of 
a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  also 
showed  that  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  failure  in  the  proper  observance  of  her 
duties  as  a  neutral,  had  become  justly  liable  for  the  acts  of  those  cruisers  and  of  their 
tenders ;  that  the  claims  for  the  loss  and  destruction  of  private  property  which  had 
thus  far  been  presented  amounted  to  about  $14,000,000  without  interest ;  which 
amount  was  liable  to  be  greatly  increased  by  claims  which  had  not  been  presented.''  ^ 

These  were  pretensions  which  might  have  been  carried  out  under  the  former  Arbi- 
tration ;  but  they  entirely  disappear  under  the  limited  reference  which  includes  merely 
complaints  arising  out  of  the  escape  of  the  Alabama.  ^ 

Now  there  are  some  things  quite  remarkable  in  this  part  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville's speech — the  only  part  which  refers  to  the  subject. 

In  citing  the  statement  made  by  the'American  Commissioners,  (not  Mr. 
Fish,)  which  appears  in  the  protocol  of  May  4,  1871,  he  stops  at  the 
word  "presented,"  noted  with  a  period,  as  if  it  were  the  conclusion  of 
the  statement  of  the  American  Commissioners;  while  in  the  text  there 
is  a  semicolon  after  the  word  "presented  f  and  the  sentence  concludes 
with  the  following  words : 

That  the  cost  to  which  the  Government  had  been  put  in  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers 
could  easily  be  ascertained  by  certificates  of  GoYernmeut  accounting  officers ;  that  in 
the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  no  estimate  was  made  of  the  indirect  losses,  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  to  indemnification  on  their  account  in  the  event  of 
no  such  settlement  being  made. 

Now  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence,  thus  omitted  by  Lord 
Granville,  contradict  the  intention  which  is  ascribed  to  the  American 
Commissioners,  and  thus  annihilate  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
remarks  that  these  "  pretensions  entirely  disappear  under  the  limited 
reference  which  includes  mere  complaints  arising  out  of  the  e8cai>e  of 
the  Alabama." 

Lord  Granville  does  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bernard,  that  the  8upx)osed 
limitation  of  the  reference  consists  of  inaccurate  language,  purposely 
used  in  the  spirit  of  diplomacy ;  nor  does  he  say,  with  Sir  Staflford  North- 
cote,  that  the  limitation  is  to  be  found  in  some  unrecorded  understand- 
ing of  Commissioners ;  but  he  assumes  to  find  the  limitation  in  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  Treaty. 

This  is  done  by  assuming  that  the  Treaty  itself  "  includes  merely  com- 
plaints arising  out  of  the  escape  of  the  AiahamaJ^  This  assumption  is 
entirely  unfounded  5  for  the  Treaty  submits  "all  the  said  claims,  grow- 
ing out  of  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically  known 
as  the  *  Alabama  claims;'"  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
recital  in  Lord  Granville's  speech. 

Indeed,  taking  that  speech  as  a  whole,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
Lord  Granville  intended  to  set  up  any  other  limitation  in  the  Treaty  than 
^uch  as  would  exclude  claims  on  account  of  premature  recognition  of  the 

»Paii.  Paper,  No.  3,  (1871,)  p.  8.  « Hansard,  vol.  ccvi,  p.  1851. 
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belligerence  of  the  Confederates  by  Great  Britian.    This  hypothesis 
woald  explain  his  reference  to  claims  connected  with  the  crnisers. 

We  have  sufficiently  demonstrated,  we  think,  that  neither  this  phrase, 
Dor  any  other  contained  in  the  Treaty,  justifies  the  construction  put  upon 
it  by  Lord  Granville. 

lu  comparing  what  was  said  in  this  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Cairns,  with  what  is  said  by  Sir    Kxpii,n«tk>aoMhe 
Stafford  Northcote  in  his  speech,  and  Mr.  Bernard,  in  his  «'i««'"i«"t«''J">* 
lectnre,  we  think  we  see  the  explanation  of  all  misconceptions  respecting^ 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  prevailing  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty  did  not  exclude  from  consideration,  at 
least  by  words  of  express  exclasion,  claims  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  premature  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  insurgents. 
Uiidne  generality  of  language  was  imputed  to  that  Treaty  by  members 
of  either  house  of  Parliament.  When  the  Treaty  of  Washington  came 
under  discussion  in  Parliament,  Lord  Granville  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  in  this  respect  the  Treaty  of  Washington  had  advantages  over  the 
Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty.  The  former  did  not,  like  the  latter,  compre- 
hend the  belligerency  question  as  a  ground  of  claim.  Lord  Granville 
proved  this  by  reference  to  the  protocols  and  also  to  the  Treaty,  which 
iu  terms  confines  the  American  reclamation  to  losses  growing  out  of  the 
acts  of  cruisers  of  the  Confederates  designated  by  the  typical  name  of 
the  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bernard  spoke  in  the  same  sense  when  he  said  in  the  remarks 
already  quoted  that  the  claims  submitted  were  specific^  (which  is  true,) 
as  they  are  only  the  class  of  claims  which  grew  out  of  the  acts  of  the 
cruisers. 

When  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  speaks  of  an  "understanding"  or  a 
^' promise'^  in  limitation  of  the  American  claims,  he  confounds  the  two  to- 
tally distinct  questions  of  claim  on  account  of  the  Qaeen*s  Proclama- 
tion and  the  national  injuries  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  claims  on  ac- 
count of  the  insurgent  crnisers  and  the  national  injuries  occasioned  by 
their  acts.  It  was  understood,  and  it  is  understood,  that  the  former 
class  of  injuries  are  not  comprised  in  the  Treaty,  but  are  in  effect  exclu- 
ded by  the  express  language  of  the  Treaty,  which  confines  reclamation 
to  acts  of  the  Confederate  crnisers.  It  was  understood,  and  it  is  under- 
stood, that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  are  co-ex- 
tensive with  losses  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
mthaut  limiiationj  because  such  is  the  express  stipulation  ot  the  Treaty. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  memory  is  at  fault  in  suggesting  that  any  un- 
derstanding existed,  or  that  any  promise  was  ever  made  to  pievent  the 
United  States  from  presenting  claims  for  national  injuries  in  this  behalf. 
These,  and  the  claims  of  private  persons/ are  two  classes  of  claims  which 
had  been  previously  presented  by  the  American  Government,  and  had 
heen  insisted  on  by  it,  in  all  the  correspondence  and  acts  associated 
with  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

(y)  We  think  the  Arbitrators  mustconcludethat  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
meut  is  in  error  in  assuming  that  this  august  Tribunal  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  consideration  of  any  class  of  claims  brought  R««ume. 
before  it  by  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  The  previous  negotiations 
of  the  paities,  the  history  of  the  cliams,  the  explicit  declarations  of  the 
American  ne^tiators  in  the  conferences  of  the  Joint  High  Commission, 
the  proceedings  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  long  delay  of  the 
British  government  in  acting  upon  the  American  Case  after  they  knew 
its  content«i,  the  natural  and  only  reasonable  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Treaty  itself— all  strengthen  this  belief. 
14  c 
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(z)  When  two  Nations  have  agreed  by  Treaty  to  submit  to  arbitration 

Arbitration  tiikes  ^  Quostion  of  uational  wrong  between  them,  such  agreement 

tbepim:*  oi  w.r.      ^j^j^^g  ^j^^  pjjj^  ^f  ^j^j.     jf  therefore  it  could  by  ingenious 

reasoning  be  made  to  appear  (which  we  deny)  that  the  British  con- 
struction of  this  Treaty  might  possibly  be  maintained  as  plausible,  yet 
we  conceive  that  this  Tribunal  will,  in  the  general  interest  of  peace,  feel 

The  Trib..n»i  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  authorizcd,  but  required,  to  so  construe  the 
j»«j«^*"'"i  "™o  w!  Treaty  as  to  take  to  itself  the  decision  of  every  question  per- 
tinent to  the  issues,  which,  left  unsettled,  could  lead  to  war. 

„  .    „  .  (a  a)  Pradier  Fod6r^,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Yattel,  make.< 

the  following  observations : 

L'  arbitrage,  trt^s-usitd  dans  le  moyen-d^ge,  6i6  presqae  eiitiei'ement  n^gligi^  dans  \e* 
tomps  niodernes ;  lee  exemples  d^arbitrages  offerts  et  accept<^8  sont  devenas  de  pins  eii 
pins  rares,  par  Texperieuce  des  inconTeui^nts  qui  semblent  dtre  presque  insuperable^ 
de  ce  moyen,  ordinairemeut  insuffisant  par  le  d^faut  d'un  ponrvoir  sauctionatenr. 

Los  que  les  grandes  puissances  constituent  un  tribunal  arbitral,  co  n'cst  ordiuaire- 
ment  que  pour  des  objets  d'int^r^t  secondaire.^ 

Yet  all  men  are  of  accord  to  look  to  international  Arbitration  as  one 
of  the  means  of  diminishing  wars,  and  much  had  been  expected  asau 
example  from  the  present  Arbitration. 

The  principle  of  international  arbitration  is  well  defined  by  Calvo, 
as  follows : 

L'arbitrage  international  d<Srive  de  la  in<'nio  cause  et  repose  sur  les  monies  prineiik*^ 
(.^,^.^  que  Tarbitrage  x^riv^  en  mati^re  civile  ou  couimerciale.    II  en  difii^re  en 

ce  que  celui-ci  esfc  susceptible  d'homologation  par  uu  tribunal  ordi- 
naire, qu'il  est  absoluinent  obligatoire  et  que  I'exdcution  en  peut  etre  toujours  saivi** 
par  les  voies  de  droit  conimun.    Entres  les  ^tats,  le  prinoipe  de  souverainet^  et  d'ind<^ 

Sendance  rdciproque  u'adraet  en  cette  inati^re  qn'une  obligation  morale  de  s^inclinfr 
evant  les  rdsultats  de  Tarbitrage  sollicitd;  aussi,  avant  de  recourir  ;\  ce  modedt 
solution  et  pour  mieux  assurer  le  but  dtSfiuitif  que  I'on  poursuit,  est-il  d'lisage  que  le> 
parties  en  pr<Ssence  signcnt  ce  qu'en  langage  de  droit  ou  appelle  un  compromis,  c*c8t-u- 
dire,  uno  convention  sp6ciale  qui  pW^cise  nettement  la  question  a  d<^battrey  expoM* 
Tensemble  des  points  de  fait  ou  de  droit  qui  s'y  rattacbent,  trace  les  limites  dn  nMv 
d^volu  tk  Tarbitre  et,  sauf  les  cas  d'erreur  niatdrielle  ou  d'iujustice  flagrante,  impliqut^ 
Tengagement  de  se  soumettre  de  bonne  foi  si  la  d<^cisiou  qui  pourra  intervenir.- 

Neither  party  loses  anything  by  such  good  faith.  The  nature  of  the 
contract  of  international  arbitration  aiibrds  perfect  remedy  to  either 
party,  in  the  contingencies  in  which  either  is  wronged,  namely  : 

1^  Si  la  sentence  a  616  prononc6e  sans  que  les  arbitres*y  aient  6t6  snffisamment  aaU> 
lis^s,  ou  lorsqu'elle  a  statnd  en  debors  ou  au-delt^  des  termes  du  compromis ; 

2^^.  Lorsque  ceux  qui  ont  rendu  la  sentence  se  trouvaient  dans  une  sitnation  d-inc^i- 
pacit^  legale  ou  morale,  absolue  ou  relative,  par  exemple,  s'ils  <^talent  li<^8  par  des  en- 
gagements ant^riours  on  avaient  dans  les  conclusions  formuldes  un  int<5ret  dir^il 
ignor^  des  parties  qni  les  avaient  choises ; 

3^  Lorsque  les  arbitres  on  Fnne  des  parties  adverses  n'ont  pas  agi  de  bonne  foi ; 

4^  Lorsque  I'un  ou  Fautre  de  ^tats  int^ress<^s  dans  la  question  n'a  pas  ct4^  entendu 
ou  mis  k  m6me  de  justifier  de  ses  droits ; 

5^.  Lorsque  la  sentence  porte  sur  des  questions  non  pertinentes ; 

6<>.  Lorsque  sa  tenenr  est  absolnment  contraire  anx  regies  de  la  justice  et  ue  pent, 
des  lors,  faire  Tobjet  d'une  transaction.  ^ 

Conspicuous  among  causes  of  exception,  is  the  case  of  "a  sentence 
which  bears  on  questions  not  pertinent.''  But  neither  party^  can  antici- 
pate that  the  arbiters  will  undertake  to  decide  any  question  beyond 
their  competency.* 

'Yattel,  Droit  des  gens,  <5d.  P.  Fod^rd,  torn,  ii,  chap,  xviii,  sec.  32^  note. 

'^  Calvo,  Droit  international,  6d.  fr.,  1870,  torn,  i,  p.  791. 

^  Calvo,  ibid.,  p.  766.  Compare HefFtor,  Droit  international,  li  v.  ii,  s.  lOOi ;  lUuntscliIi. 
Code  de  Droit  international,  liv.  i,  s.  667. 

*  Pradier  Fod<?r<5,  La  Question  de  I'Alabama  et  le  Droit  de»  gens;  I'ierantoni,  <•' 
arbitrati  internazionali  e  il  trattato  Washington. 
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(bh)  Great  Britoin  entered  into  an  engagement  to  submit  all  the 
points  in  question  to  the  TribnuaL  We  only  ask  the  Tribunal  to  exer- 
cise the  measure  of  jurisdiction  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them. 

We  assume  that  the  Arbitrators  have  the  power  in  the  first  instance 
to  judge  of  their  own  competency,  both  in  point  of  the  scope  of  the 
Treaty  and  of  the  possible  action  of  either  GoTernment. 

The  effect  of  the  Treaty  is  to  create  a  tribunal  with  complete  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  s%Ujj€ci'matter»  It  differs  from  a  tribunal  establislied  by 
manicipal  law  in  two  respects:  first,  that  as  Arbiters  they  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  causing  the  execution  of  their  sentence ;  ^  and,  secondly, 
that  constituting  an  international  tribunal,  no  such  authority  exists  to 
enforce  their  sentence  as  in  the  case  of  arbitration  under  municipal  law. 

In  fact,  the  sanction  of  the  iicts  of  the  Tribunal  is  the  faith  of  the 
Treaty. 

(c  c)  That  the  Tribunal  possesses  power  to  pass  on  the  question  of  its 
competency  is  a  conclusion  of  general  law;  otherwise  it  would  be  a 
council  of  mediation,  not  a  tribunal  of  arbitration.  It  is  a  conclusion 
also  from  the  tenor  of  the  particular  Treaty,  which  commits  to  the  Tri- 
baual,  not  only  "  all  differences"  and  " all  claims,"  but  "  all  questions" 
submitted  by  either  Government. 

This  conclusion  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  pure  reason.  We  shall 
uot  assume  that  either  Government  maintains  that,  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  suggests  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  clause, 
such  expression  of  doubt  dissolves  the  contract.  That  is  contrary  to 
law  and  to  reason.  If  it  were  admitted  between  individuals,  no  man 
could  ever  be  compelled  to  execute  a  contract.  If  it  were  admitted 
between  nations,  it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  treaties ;  for  then,  if, 
after  treaty  concluded,  one  power  regrets  its  engagement,  it  needs  only 
to  proclaim  a  difference  of  intention,  and  thus  to  frustrate  the  rights  of 
the  other  Power. 

id  d)  Indeed,  if  we  may  regard  the  pertinent  explanations  of  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, there  is  general  reason  for  submitting  the  construe-    „,,  Mount ag,,,. 
tion  of  treaties  to  the  judgment  of  arbiters,  and  special  ^'"^""^ 
reason  in  regard  to  the  present  Treaty.    He  says  of  treaties  generally : 

I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  passing,  before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  treaty  is  an  instrunieut  which  you  cannot  send  to  be  settled  in  a  convey- 
ancer's chambers,  nor  commit  to  a  knot  of  wrangling  attorneys ;  no,  not  even  to  the 
family  solicitor.  It  is  an  instrument  in  the  framing  of  which  the  sensitive  and  punc- 
tilious self-respect  of  governments  and  nations  has  to  be  consulted,  and  discussion 
must  never  be  suffered  to  degenerate  into  altercation ;  in  which  it  is  often  nece88ar>*, 
for  the  sake  of  agreement,  to  accept  a  less  finished  or  more  accurate  one ;  and  which 
mnst  be  construct,  liberally  and  reasonably,  according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  true 
intention  of  contracting  parties.  In  all  this,  there  is  no  excuse  for  equivocal  expros- 
tioD,  and  no  defense  of  such  ambiguities  can  be  founded  on  it ;  but  of  apparent  faults 
of  expression  it  has  often  been,  and  often  will  be,  the  unavoidable  cause.' 

These  expressions  seem  to  be  introduced  as  an  apology  for  some 
intentional  obscurity  of  language  in  the  present  Treaty.  We  do  not 
so  regard  the  matter.  The  history  of  the  negotiations  in  this  case 
abundantly  shows  that  every  word  of  the  Treaty  was  well  weighed  by 
the  British  Ministers  before  it  was  signed  by  their  Commissioners. 

However  this  may  be,  if,  as  Mr.  Bernard  says,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  delicacies  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  of  international  negotia- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  employ  in  the  Treaty  unfinished  language,  inac- 
curate language,  *^  faults  of  expression,"  to  say  nothing  of  equivocal  Ian- 
gnage,  then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  United  States  should 

'MeUii,  Institntionee  Juris  civilis  LusitAui,  lib.  i,  tit.  4,  sec.  21. 

-  Lecture  on  the  Treaty  of  Wnshingtou,  May  28, 1872,  Loudon  Times,  May  29, 1872. 
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ask  the  Tijbanal  to  dispel  tbe  doubts  which  were  created  by  the  British 
Commission,  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Government. 

If,  contrary  to  onr  belief,  the  language  of  the  Treaty  be  vague  or  equi< 
vocal,  or  if  it  rests  on  understandings  unwritten,  the  question  should  be 
judged  by  the  Tribunal,  in  whose  judgment  both  parties  ought  to  have 
implicit  confidence.  Should  the  judgment  involve  any  act  ultra  vires. 
then  will  be  the  time  for  the  injured  party  to  refuse  to  accept  such 
judgment,  if  the  injury  is  great  enough  to  justify  so  extreme  a  remedy. 

{e  e)  The  United  States  therefore  adhere  to  the  Treaty  as  of  their  own 
right :  they  adhere  to  it  as  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  modern  efforts,  to 
establish  the  principle  of  international  arbitration ;  and  they  adhere  to 
it  in  the  sentiment  of  profound  consideration  for  this  august  Tribunal, 
and  for  the  sovereign  States  which  have  been  pleased  to  accept  their 
delicate  duties  in  this  behalf  at  the  common  solicitation  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

And  here  we  dismiss  all  considerations  of  this  order,  and,  maintain- 
ing the  competency  of  the  Tribunal,  we  proceed  to  the  question  of  tbe 
amount  of  damages  claimed  by  the  United  States. 


III.  — MEASURE    OF    DAMAGES. 

The  responsibility  of  the  British  Government  having,  as  we  think, 
Rni«  forniewur.  bccu  cstablishcd  as  law  and  as  fact,  we  shall  assume  also^ 
incduomc  jjj  what  follows,  that  that  responsibility  has  been  proved  to 

be  co-extensive  with  the  wrong ;  that  is,  it  is  a  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  in  question  to  the  extent  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Treaty. 

1.  The  next  inquiry  is  of  the  application  of  this  responsibility  to  the 
facts,  and  the  induction  of  the  amount  of  damages  for  each  specific 
head  of  injury. 

We  submit  the  following  rules  of  judgment  in  this  respect: 

(a)  When  the  demand  of  damage  is  founded  on  a  tort,  as  distin- 
seroriiy  te  he  gulshcd  from  a  contract,  severity  is  to  be  shown  toward  the 
&°daim.ftirn3:  wroug-docr,  and  the  losses  which  the  injured  party  has 
edoniorf.  suffcrcd  arc  to  be  appreciated  with  liberality  for  the  pur- 

pose of  indemnification. 

Infractions  of  contract  are  to  be  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  too  pre- 
valent carelessness  of  men  in  this  respect,  the  possibility  of  which  will, 
therefore,  have  been  foreseen  and  taken  into  consideration  by  the  other 
party. 

But  when  there  is  violent  wrong,  it  is  a  fact  be^'ond  prevision, 
which  of  course  occasions  more  perturbation  and  derangement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  injured  party,  and  which  has  a  character  of  perversity 
more  grave  than  that  involved  in  the  mere  non-execution  of  a  contract. 
Of  course,  reparation  should  be  exacted  with  more  rigor. 

(6)  When  tbe  damage  claimed  is  founded  on  a  tort,  the  culpable  animus 
of  the  wrong-doer  constitutes  an  element  of  the  question  of 
wro..«do«r  .a  etc  damagc.    In  such  cases  the  injured  party  is  entitled  to  dam 
nieiitordaiiuup-.      ^^^^  bcyond  the  amount  of  actual  loss,  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
emplary or  punitive  damages. 

The  doctrine  in  this  respect,  as  understood  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  is  stated  by  an  American  author  as  follows : 

^'lu  these  actions  all  circnniBtances  of  aggravation  go  to  the  jury. 

^'Tbe  necessary  result  of  this  rule  is  that  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  aggravu* 
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lioQ  whkh  go  to  cbaracterizo  the  wrong  complained  of  may  be  given  in  evidence  ; 
aod  80  it  has  been  held,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  caaea  of  tort,  where  no  fixed  and  nniform  rnle  of  damages  can  be  declared,  the 
faDctions  of  the  court  at  the  trial  of  the  cause  are  mainly  to  the  reception  and  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  when  offered  either  by  way  of  aggravation  or  mitigation,  and  to  a 
dednition  of  the  line  between  direct  and  consequential  damage."  ^ 

On  this  point  there  la  nnanimity  of  opinion  among  jarists,  both  of 
the  common  law,  as  in  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  civil  law,  as  in  the  countries  of  the  Roman  law  in  Europe  and 
America.* 

The  illastratiou  of  this  rule,  as  among  private  persons,  also  applies  to 
governments. 

"In  fact,''  says  Maj'ne,  "if  any  other  rule  existed,  a  man  of  large 
fortune  might,  by  a  certain  outlay,  purchase  the  right  of  being  a  public 
tonnentor.  fie  might  copy  the  example  of  the  young  Eoman  noble 
mentioned  by  Gibbon,  who  used  to  run  along  the  Forum,  striking  every 
one  he  met  upon  the  cheek,  while  a  slave  followed  with  a  purse,  making 
a  legal  tender  of  the  statutory  shilling."^ 

(c)  Distinctions  arise  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  loss  or  damage 
and  the  act  of  injury,  by  reason  of  which  reparation  is  de-  % 
manded,  which  require  attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  twSJn  thiTrSuo- 
nuestion  of  whether  direct  or  indirect  damages,  which  fig- 
ures in  the  present  case. 

This  distinction  is  raised  in  various  forms  of  expression,  the  party  of 
whom  damages  are  demanded  seeking  to  diminish  the  amount  by  alleg- 
iug  that  they  are  consequential  or  remote,  or  indirect  or  not  immediate. 

All  damages  are  claimed  as  a  consequence  of  the  act  of  wrong,  and 
in  that  sense  consequential,  and  therefore  discussion  necessarily  ensues 
as  to  the  more  or  of  less  remoteness,  or  indirectness,  or  immediateness  of 
the  consequence. 

(d)  But  each  of  these  conditions  is,  of  itself,  uncertain,  vague,  and 
sometimes  incapable  of  precision,  which  has  led  to  the 

eudeavor  to  state  the  doctrine  with  more  exactness,  as  urS'^iSIliu /^  ulV 
c-alling  for  the  inquiry  whether  the  damage  complained  of  '^""*"*****'''' ■?'*• 
is  the  natnral  and  reasonable  result  of  the  wrong-doer's  act ;  and  it  is 
settled  that  it  may  be  deemed  of  that  character  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
snch  a  consequence  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  follow 
from  those  acts.^ 

In  truth,  every  cause  has  a  series  of  effects ;  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, each  effect  becomes  itself  a  cause ;  and  so  on,  from  cause  to  effect, 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  series  of  alternations  between  cause  and  effect, 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances. 

(e)  If  law-givers  and  jurists  had  been  able  to  say  that  all  damages 
for  wrong  should  stop  at  the  first  effect  of  the  cause,  the  definition  of 
the  rule  would  be  less  vague  than  it  is  in  the  common  expression ;  but 
even  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  reflect  that  the  cause  does  not  neces- 
^rily  operate  in  a  single  line  only,  but  frequently  in  several  lines :  it 
may  operate  in  diverse  directions,  and  produce  many  immediate  and 
<lirect  effects,  as  by  radiation  from  the  common  centre  of  the  causa 
<ausansj  like  a  stone  cast  into  water. 

Of  course,  the  solution  of  the  problem  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  these  different  lines  of  action 
in  which  the  primitive  causes  operate  to  produce  effcts,  which  are  them- 

Sedgwick  on  the  Measure  of  Damages,  p.  528. 

'^ardat,  Tirait^  de  la  ResponsabUite,  torn.  1,  p.  97 ;  Sedgwick  on  Damages,  oh.  xviii. 
Mayne  on  Damages,  p.  14.  *  Ibid.,  p  if). 
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selves  new  causes,  and  all  of  them  the  natural,  not  to  say  necessary, 
consequences  of  the  one  definite  act  of  wrong, 

(/)  As  a  given  event  may  be,  and  often  is,  produced  by  a  plurality  of 
causes  working  together,  so  may  a  wrong  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
two  or  more  persons.  In  such  case,  the  injured  party  has  right  of  re- 
dress against  all  and  each  of  the  wrong-doers,  although  neither  of  them 
may  be  morally  accountable  for  all  the  injury,  and  some  one  of  them 
may  have  contributed  to  the  injury  in  a  comparatively  small  degree. 
But  it  is  no  defense  for  any  of  the  wrong-doers  to  say,  "  I  did  but 
co-operate  with  others,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  small  degree,  to 
inflict  the  injuries." 

Whether  the  effect  complained  <»f  be  or  not  directly  connected  with 
the  cause,  whether  it  be  proximate  or  remote,  whether  the  reputed  in- 
jury be  or  not  the  natural  and  logical  consequence  of  the  alleged  act  of 
wrong,  all  these  are  in  part  questions  of  fact,  which  cannot  1^  reduced 
to  absolute  precision,  but  of  which  the  competent  tribunal  must  judge. 

Thus,  in  the  example  so  much  discussed  by  writers  on  the  civil  law, 
suppose  that  the  buildings,  cattle,  and  horses  of  a  cultivator  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  malicious  or  culpable  negligence  of  another,  so  as  to 
establish  the  right  of  indemnity  against  the  author  of  the  conflagration, 
how  far  shall  the  demand  of  damages  extend  f 

Eeparation  must  at  least  comprehend  all  which  it  costs  to  rebuild  the 
farm-buildings  and  to  procure  the  same  number  and  quality  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  the  personal  inconvenience  and  derangement  cau8e<l  by 
the  conflagration. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  and  cattle  has  interrupted  cul- 
tivation and  deprived  the  proprietor  of  his  expected  crop.  Shall  this, 
too,  be  included  in  the  indemnity  ? 

And  the  interruption  of  culture  and  the  losses  incidental  thereto 
embarrass  the  proprietor,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  the  expenditure  to 
which  he  is  subjected  in  the  purchase  of  materials  of  construction  and 
cattle  and  horses,  he  becomes  indebted ;  the  failure  of  his  crop  deprives 
him  of  the  expected  means  of  payment ;  his  creditors  come  upon  him 
and  seize  and  sell  whatever  he  has,  and  thus  he  becomes  ruined  and 
reduced  to  absolute  destitution. 

All  these  disasters  are  the  manifest  consequence  and  effect  of  the 
acts  of  the  incendiary.  Is  the  incendiary  responsible  for  them  all  f  Or 
is  he  only  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  things  consumed  9  Are  the 
subsequent  losses,  which  are  confessedly  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  act  of  wrong,  so  remote  or  indirect  as  to  relieve  the  incendiary  of 
responsility  therefor! 

The  law  does  not  require  that  the  damage  recoverable  shall  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  cause, — that  is,  an  effect  impossible  to  prevent ;  it 
does  not  require  that  the  damage  recoverable  shall  be  the  first  effect  of 
the  cause, — but  only  that  the  damage  shall  have  efficient  cause  in  the  act 
of  wrong. 

And  the  party  injured  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  redress,  if  he  failed  to 
employ  eiiraordinary  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  losses  and 
diminish  their  amount,  provided  he  took  the  ordinary  steps  of  prudence 
to  that  end.^ 

All  these,  we  repeat,  are  considerations  of  fact,  which  the  competent 
tribunal  judges  according  to  the  circumstances  and  which  do  not  admit 
of  absolute  legal  conclusions  of  law. 

(h)  Damages,  reparation,  indemnity,  all  these  are  terms  to  describe 

*  Soardat,  De  la  RespoDsabilit^,  torn,  i,  p.  96. 
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the  si^me  thing.    Indemuity  iocludes  both  lucrum  cessans    nHmn«.-..hnuid 
and  damnum  emergens.    It  includes  also  moral  as  well  as  '>«»"''«*"°«>"j- 
material  damage.^    And  it  involves  injury  to  persons  as  well  as  things. 

Bat,  in  all  cases,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  damage  and  its  equiv- 
alent in  pecuniary  reparation  becomes  one  of  fact  for  the  ^^♦h^tI».r»o<.^not 
consideration  and  the  equitable  determination  of  the  com-  «o««»i'0"'>^«»" 
l)etent  tribunal,  as  illustrated  by  the  numerous  cases,  especially  at  com- 
mon law,  in  which  revision  of  sentence  is  called  for  on^^ccount  of  erro- 
ueoos  verdicts  of  damage. 

2.  We  proceed  to  apply  these  considerations  to  the  several  heads  of 
injury  to  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the    App,icHtio,i  of 
Confederate  cruisers  sub  lite,  and  the  consequent  damages  »"""»'•"• 
tine  by  Great  Britain,  discussing  these  points  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  American  Case. 

(a)  The  United  States  claim  indemnity  for  actual  property  of  the 
Government  in  vessels  destroyed,  and  for  immediate  j>er-    am  to  p..r.o.mi  .n- 
tonal  injuries  to  the  officers  and  crews,  caused  by  the  Con-  ^""*"' 
federate  cruisers,  the  responsibility  for  whose  acts  we  have  in  previous 
discussion  attached  to  Great  Britain. 

In  our  enumeration  of  the  particular  facts,  we  have  considered  the 
case  of  each  cruiser  in  respect  of  which  we  claim ;  we  have  proceeded 
to  connect  each  of  those  cruisers  with  the  British  Government,  so  as,  in 
onr  opinion,  to  establish  its  failure  to  fulfill  the  Rules  of  the  Treaty  in 
regard  to  the  several  cruisers ;  and  we  have  treated  fully  the  question 
of  diligence  as  to  each  of  these  cruisers,  as  required  by  the  Treaty 
Rnles. 

(6)  The  property  destroyed  consisted,  first,  of  vessels,  with  their 
apparel,  equipment,  and  armament,  belonging  to  the  Gov-  a,  to  proiK-rii-  of 
ernment  ot  the  Uiiited  States.  diMroy^d. 

Statements  in  detail  of  the  losses  of  this  class,  officially  certified 
either  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
acconling  as  the  vessels  appertained  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
public  service,  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  American  Case. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  indirect  or  direct  damages,  notwithstand- 
ing some  vague  suggestions  to  that  efiect  in  the  British  Counter  Case. 

If  a  ship  destroy^  at  sea  is  not  a  case  of  direct  loss,  then  there  is  no 
sense  in  language  and  no  reason  in  law. 

What  amount  of  damage  is  due  in  such  a  case  !  Surely  the  value  of 
the  thing  destroyed  is  the  minimum  of  such  amount,  even  throwing  out 
of  question  the  element  of  wrong  and  looking  at  it  as  one  of  simple 
negligence. 

How  shall  the  value  of  the  thing  destroyed  be  ascertained?  We 
present  official  certificates  of  the  value,  and  we  confidently  submit,  as 
between  governments,  that  such  official  statements  are  to  be  received 
as  fact.  The  British  Counter  Case  undertakes  to  contradict  such  official 
certificates  by  means  of  opinions  of  the  British  Admiralty.  We  reject 
all  sQch  opinions.  We  refuse  to  recognize  them  as  available  in  any 
%nse  to  detract  from  the  authentic  proof  contained  in  the  authoritative 
documents  offered  by  the  American  Government. 

(e)  The  United  States  claim  indemnity  in  like  manner  for  vessels  and 
other  actual  property  of  private  citizens  of  the  United  ^^^  ^  ^  j^. 
States  destroyed,  and  for  immediate  personal  injuries  to  the  ^'^j^*plf^'';;^' 
officers  and  crews,  caused  by  Confederate  cruisers,  the  re-  ^i^r  ijir Inhili 
itpoDsibility  of  whose  acts  we  have,  as  we  think,  already 
attached  to  the  British  Government. 


>  Sonrdat,  De  la  Responsabilit<$,  torn,  i,  p.  2*^4. 
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The  nature  of  these  reclamations  is  explained  in  the  American  Case 
and  in  the  appendix  thereto,  especially  in  the  seventh  volume,  and  in 
supplementary  documents  there  will  be  found  detailed  statements,  made 
on  oath,  with  valuations  and  other  particulars,  for  the  information  of 
the  Tribunal. 

The  British  Counter  Case  undertakes  to  control  the  facts  thus  set 
forth,  and  to  do  so  by  means  of  estimateSj  made  by  British  subjects  at 
the  request  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  respectfully  submit  that  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf,  vouched  as  they  are,  cannot  be  met 
by  any  such  conjectural  estimates  as  are  put  in  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States,  in  those  documents,  have  exhibited  the  value  of 
the  property  captured  or  destroyed  as  the  primary  element  and  lowest 
measure  of  damage  and  of  consequent  reparation.  Justice,  we  conceive, 
and  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  demand  thus  much,  at  least,  of 
indemnity  for  wrong. 

(d)  The  United  States  also  claim  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Government  in  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  in 
,.ur....t  ui  the  question;  of  which  expenses  an  account  is  given  under  toe 
authority  of  the  proper  department  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  public  vessels  captured,  we  deny  that  the 
authentic  accounts  of  the  American  Government  can  be  controlled,  a^ 
the  British  Counter  Case  undertakes  to  do,  by  conjectural  estimates  of 
officers  of  the  British  Government. 

We  conceive  this  damage  to  come  within  the  most  rigorous  rules  of 
direct  damage. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  specifying  the  contents  of  the  two 
classes  of  damage,  direct  and  indirect,  as  he  regards  them,  places  the 
cost  of  pursuit  in  the  first  category.^ 

We  disregard  the  suggestion,  offered  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  that  the  United  States  are  in  fault  for  not  having 
sooner  captured  the  Alabama  and  Florida,  or  having  failed  to  capture 
other  cruisers  of  the  Confederates.  The  injured  party,  as  we  have  already 
argued,  is  not  held  to  take  extraordinary  measures  to  counteract  the 
wrongful  acts  of  the  injuring  party,  but  only  ordinary  measures.  The 
evidence  in  the  American  Case  and  Counter  Case  shows  that  the  United 
States  did  make  great  efforts  and  a  diversion  of  forces  for  suppression  of 
the  Eebellion,  at  a  large  expense,  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers  in  question;  but  if  they  had  made  none  the  omission  could  not 
be  justly  alleged  in  defense  by  Great  Britain.  This  very  objection  on 
the  i>art  of  the  British  Gk>vernment  confirms  our  claim  of  indemnity  in 
this  behalf.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  Confed- 
erate cruiser,  this  duty  being  imposed  upon  us  by  the  culpable  conduct 
of  the  British  Government,  surely  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  call  on 
Great  Britain  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  pursuit,  in  which  we  were 
only  protecting  ourselves  against  the  effects  of  the  delinquencies  of 
the  British  Government. 

The  British  Counter  Case  argues  at  some  length  against  all  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  Confederate  cruisens 
even  conceding  that  by  failure  to  use  due  diligence  Great  Britain  shall 
have  incurred  the  culpability  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  Bules. 

To  much  of  this  argument  we  have  already  replied,  either  in  the  state- 
ment of  general  propositions  or  in  particular  commentary.  We  pro- 
ceed to  make  other  appropriate  comments  thereon. 

'  See  Mr.  Gladtttonu's  speech,  London  Times,  February  7, 1^72. 
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lu  reading  this  denial  in  the  British  Coanter  Case  of  any  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  there  should  be  estab- 
lished legcU  responsibility,  we  conld  not  but  relect  on  what  has  been 
admitted  in  this  respect  by  most  intelligent  members  of  Parliament, 
inclnding  successive  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Mr.  Cobden's  memorable  remarks  on  this  point,  while  the  occurrences 
were  passing,  are  quoted  in  the  American  Case.  We  reqnoteonly  his 
statement  as  to  actual  losses  by  capture  as  follows : 

'^  YoQ  have  been  carrying  on  faoetilities  from  these  shores  against  the  people  of  the 
TDited  States,  and  have  been  iDfiictiDg  an  amount  of  damage  on  that  coantry  greater 
than  wonld  be  produced  by  many  ordinary  wars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  sustained 
by  tbe  capture  and  burning  of  American  vessels  has  been  about  $15,000,000,  or  nearly 
£3,000,000  sterling.  But  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  American  marine. ''' 

That  was  in  1864.  Several  years  afterward,  when  there  had  been  time 
for  reflection,  Lord  Stanley  said : 

I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  that  iht  American  daimantSj  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
nnd^  the  reference  proposed  hy  us^  teere  very  likely  to  make  out  their  case  and  get  their  monet/. 
To  us  the  money  part  of  the  affair  is  inappreciably  small,  especially  as  we  have  on  our 
side  counter  claims,  which,  if  only  a  smaJl  portion  of  them  hold  water, — and  you  can 
never  tell  beforehand  how  these  matters  will  turn  out, — will  reach  to  a  considerable 
Amount,  and  form  a  by  no  means  unimportant  set-off  to  the  claims  preferred  against 
ii"^  But,  I  think,  if  matters  were  fairly  adjusted,  even  if  the  decision  went  against  us, 
ve  Hhould  not  be  dispose<l  to  grudge  tbe  payment.  The  expense  would  he  quite  worth  in- 
iitrring^  if  only  in  order  to  obtain  an  authoritative  deciaion  as  to  the  position  of  neutrals  in 
future  wars.  - 

Mr.  Forster  said,  in  the  same  debate : 

"  They  should  further  consider  whether  arbitration  was  the  means  of  settling  tbe  mat- 
t«:r.  Tremendous  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  American  citizens  by  means  of  tbe  at- 
tacks npon  their  ships,  and  if  the  present  misunderstanding  was  not  settled  upon  a 
priuciple  which  would  carry  with  it  the  feeling  and  moral  sense  of  both  countries, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  whenever  we  engaged  in  war  we  would  suffer  in  the  same 
way." 

Earl  Russell  has  himself  said,  in  a  passage  hereinbefore  quoted  from 
tbe  preface  to  the  edition  of  his  speeches : 

"  Great  Britain  might  fairly  grant  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  losses  sustained 
}>y  tbe  captures  of  tbe  Alabama.^ 

Will  Strict  juridicial  inquiry  into  the  law  and  facts  sustain  the  seopin- 
ions  of  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Lord  Eussell  t    We  think  it  will. 

First.  The  Treaty  itself  seems  to  require  an  award  of  pecuniary  repar- 
ation.   It  stipulates  that — 

Id  case  the  Tribunal  find  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfill  any  duty  or  duties  as 
aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid  by 
(ireat  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  claims  referred  to  it,  (Article  VII.)  It 
further  stipulates  that  in  case  the  Tribunal  finds  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfill 
aoy  doty  or  duties  as  aforesaid,  and  does  not  award  a  sum  in  gross,  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  agree  that  a  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine what  claims  are  valid,  and  what  amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure,  as  to 
each  Teiieel,  according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  as  decided  by  the  Arbitrators. 
(Article  X.) 

All  these  expressions^  we  snbmit,  imply  an  award  of  substantial 
damages  and  satisfaction  of  all  losses  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the 
Confederate  crnisers,  provided  the  finding  of  the  Tribunal,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  of  duty,  be  adverse  to  Great  Britain. 

We  dismiss,  therefore,  the  question  whether  or  not  a  conviction  of 
guilty  conduct  is  to  go  without  any  responsibility  in  damages,  a«  argued 
by  the  British  Counter  Case,  and  we  do  not  perceive  any  legal  force  in 
the  arguments  which  the  Counter  Case  adduces  to  this  effect 

Hansard,  third  series,  vol.  dxxv,  p.  496 ;  App.  to  American  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  509. 
'  Hansard,  vol.  czc,  p.  1150 ;  App.  to  American  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  708. 
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The  captures,  it  is  said,  were  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Of  what  avail  here  is  that  fact  f  Does  the  British  Government  intend  to 
be  understood  as  maintaining  that  all  violations  of  neutrality  on  behalf  of 
Eebels  are  taken  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  law  of  nations  ?  Is  that  to  be 
held  as  the  deliberate  thought  of  Great  Britain,  the  mistress  of  so  many 
millions  of  discontented  inhabitants  of  conquered  States  ? 
Aiie  ed  Condon..  ^^^^j  it  Is  Said  that  thc  United  States  have  condoned  the 
M..^n"Ty  ihrTwd  wrongs  done  to  them  by  their  Bebels,  and  "  that  they  have 
been  re-admitted  to  their  former  full  participation  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

How  does  Gre<i.t  Britain  know  that,  what  right  has  she  to  know  it,  in 
a  matter  of  Treaty  obligations  between  the  two  Governments  f  If  the 
consideration  is  of  any  force  whatever,  it  strikes  at  the  question  whether 
Great  Britiiin  is  responsible  to  the  United  States  in  ciise  she  did.  or 
omitted  to  do,  any  of  the  actions  forbidden  or  commanded  by  the  Rules 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  Treaty  does  not  provide  by  way  of  exception  that  if  such  acts 
done  or  committed  in  violation  of  neutral  duty  are  done  or  omitted 
on  behalf  of  Rebels,  they  shall  involve  no  responsibility  to  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  or  that  such  responsibility  shall  be  measured  by  the 
more  or  less  severity  with  which  that  sovereign  shall  see  fit  to  treat 
hts  Rebels.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rules  are  absolute  in  their  terms,  and 
adopted  with  specific  reference  to  the  questions  of  neutrality  violated 
to  the  advantage  of  Rebels  and  the  disadvantage  of  their  sovereign.; 

Great  Britain  can  set  up  no  such  defense.  It  involves  considerations 
which  she  ought  to  have  reflected  on  when  she  hastened  to  raise  the 
Confederates  into  the  status  of  international  belligerents.  In  so  doing 
she  gave  to  them  the  means  of  doing  injury  to  their  sovereign,  it  is 
true,  but  for  which  that  sovereign  could  and  did  take  redress  against 
them,  when  he  saw  fit,  by  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  sovereignty. 

But  Great  Britain,  by  the  course  of  policy  she  adopted,  chose  a  con- 
dition, in  which,  whatever  wrongs  she  or  her  subjects  might  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  she  had  no  possible  recourse,  either 
against  them  or  their  sovereign ;  but  in  which  she  herself  was  respon- 
sible to  that  sovereign  for  whatever  she  might  do  in  aid  of  such  rebels, 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  or  of  Treaty. 

Great  Britain  placed  herself  in  that  condition  of  her  own  free  elec- 
tion, and  against  the  will  of  the  United  States.  She  must  take  the 
consequences. 

Her  acts  of  actual  or  constructive  complicity  with  the  Confederates 
gave  to  the  United  States  the  same  right  of  war  against  her  a8  in  sim* 
ilar  circumstances  she  asserted  against  the  Netherlands. 

We,  the  United  States,  holding  those  rights  of  war,  have  relin- 
Th«  nrhitr.tioa  qulshcd  them  to  accept  instead  the  arbitration  of  this  Tri- 
?naie*55SlofrjK  bunal.    And  the  Arbitration  substitutes  correlative  legal 
atio.i>7w«r.         damagos  in  the  place  of  the  right  of  war. 

This  proposition  is  unequivocally  admitted  in  the  Counter  Case  as 
follows : 

Her  Majesty's  Government  readily  admits  tbe  general  principle  that,  vrhere  au  i^jiirr 
has  been  done  by  one  nation  to  another,  a  claim  for  some  appropriate 
ia'tb^Bh'Xcral!^  redress  arises,  and  that  it  is  on  a)l  accounts  desirable  that  this  right 
UrcLc*  should  be  satisfied  by  amicable  reparation,  instead  of  being  enforced  by 

war.  All  civil  society  reposes  on  this  principle,  or  on  a  principle  anal- 
ogous to  this ;  the  society  of  nations,  as  well  as  that  which  unites  the  individusl 
members  of  each  particular  commonwealth.^ 
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The  principle  being  thus  admitted,  no  casuistry  can  serre  to  prevent 
its  application  to  the  present  claims  of  the  United  States. 

That,  as  the  Counter  Case  suggests,  the  instruments  of  the  injury 
done  were  the  cruisers  and  theirofficers  and  crews,  is  immaterial  to  the 
question.  Kesponsibility  for  the  acts  of  those  cruisers,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  is  imposed  on  Great  Britain,  if  she  be  found  in 
faolt  according  to  the  agreed  Eules. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  then  no  responsibility  could  ever  devolve  on  any 
Oovernment  for  breaches  of  neutrality  produced  by  its  neglect ;  for  the 
(rOTerument  is  not  in  its  own  person  the  actual  cruiser  which  sinks  and 
bums;  it  is,  however,  the  constructive  captor  by  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Treaty. 

The  British  Counter  Case  argues  that  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  be  held 
lesponslble  for  all  the  acts  of  the  cruisers  during  the  entire  voyage  of 
each,  because  they  enjoyed  hospitality  in  ports  of  other  countries.  Unfor- 
tonately  for  the  argument.  Great  Britain  never  did  anything  to  stop  the 
cruisers,  as  she  did  in  the  affair  of  Terceira ;  she  continued  to  allow 
them  to  obtain  supplies  in  her  ports  to  the  last,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  kept  the  seas;  and  although  with  knowledge  of  the 
l)ositive  guilt  of  the  cruisers,  by  reason  of  their  violation  of  her  laws, 
she  persisted  in  treating  them  as  legitimate  cruisers,  when  she  might 
and  should  have  arrested  them  whenever  they  entered  into  her  jurisdic- 
tion, or  have  forbidden  them  tore-enter  and  practically  outlawed  them, 
:is  Brazil  did,  to  punish  the  lesser  act  of  abusing  the  hospitality  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  continued 
as  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  cruisers  of  the  Confederates  to  the  very  end. 

The  Counter  Case  argues  that  losses  and  specific  captures,  actually 
suffered  by  the  United  States,  are  not  to  be  indemnified,  because  the 
liability  of  Great  Britain  disappears  "  among  the  multitude  of  causes, 
positive  or  negative,  direct  or  indirect,  distant  or  obscure,  which  com- 
bine to  give  success  to  one  belligerent  or  the  other.''  If  this  argument 
^ere  adduced  to  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Rebellion,  we  could  com- 
prehend its  meaning  without  admitting  its  application  or  force.  But  as 
applied  to  actual  captures,  and  the  loss  thereby  produced,  the  argument 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  reason.  On  such  premises  no  belligerent  could 
be  held  to  restitution  of  a  wrongful  capture,  and  no  neutral  could  ever 
be  held  responsible  toward  either  belligerent ;  for  a  "  multitude "  of 
secondary  facts  always  enter  into  every  discussion  of  responsibility  for 
wrong,  and  especially  for  wrongs  in  time  of  war.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind  oversteps  all  such  immaterial  incidents,  and  goes  direct  to  the 
prime  author  of  the  wrong;  the  Government  which  wrongfully  did,  or 
wrongfully  permitted,  the  act  impugned,  the  expedition  fi'om  her  ports 
of  the  ^floating  fortress,''  as  the  Counter  Case  properly  calls  the  wrong- 
doing instrument  of  the  guilty  Government. 

Claims  like  the  present,  says  the  Counter  Case,  have  rarely  been  made^ 
and,  as  the  British  Government  thinks,  never  conceded  or  recognized. 

It  might  suffice  to  reply  that  no  such  case,  on  so  large  a  scale,  has 
ever  occurred,  except  in  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
^^ce  in  1776,  and  then  Great  Britain  declared  war.  But  the  precise 
question  arose  and  was  duly  adjusted  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  And  the  relations  of  Governments  do  not  depend  on  mere  pre- 
cedent, but  still  more  on  right. 

The  Counter  Case  deprecatingly  doubts  whether  "the  greatness  of 

the  loss  is  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  just  measure  of  reparation 

without  regard  to  the  venial  character  of  the  default." 
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We  deny  that  there  is  here  any  actual  question  of  default  of  ^^  venial 
character.^  The  defaults  chargfed,  and,  as  we  think,  the  defaults  proved, 
are  grave,  serious,  eapitoL  And  we  deny  that  there  is  any  possible  ques- 
tion of  the  ^venial  character  of  the  defaults,'^  dr  that  the  loss  cau  be 
measured  by  any  such  consideration.  Punishment  by  penal  laws  may 
be  graduated  in  this  way,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
guilt;  but  indemnity  for  wrong  cannot  be:  if  you  destroy  my  ship,  mj- 
house,  or  my  horse,  by  culpable  carelessness,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
you  might  have  been  more  careless — nay,  that  you  might  have  acted 
with  deliberate  malice. 

If  there  be  responsible  wrong,  whether  it  be  the  greatest  possible 
Indemnity  should  wroug,  or  a  degrcc  less  than  the  greatest  possible,  still  the 
foBowiiuarir.  indemuitv  follows  as  a  legitimate  and  just  consequence. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  tenor  of  the  Treaty,  which  attaches  responsibility 
to  mere  want  of  ^^  due  diligence,"  and  does  not  require  that  Great 
Britain  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  utmost  conceivable  degree  of 
willful  negligence  which  could  by  possibility  be  committed  by  any 
Government. 

(/)  The  Case  of  the  United  States  desires  the  Tribunal  to  award  a 

Award  of..,. miu  sum  iu  gross  in  reparation  of  the  losses  complained  of;  and 

.ro...  |-|jQ  Counsel  request  this,  assuming  the  Tribunal  shall  be 

fully  satisfied  that  the  said  losses  are  properly  proved  indetail,  and  that 

the  sum  total  thereof,  as  claimed,  is  due  by  Great  Britain. 

In  that  contingency  the  Counsel  assume  that  interest  will  be  awarded  by 
It  •houid  include  thc  Tribunal  as  an  element  of  the  damage.  We  conceive  this 
ii.ier«t.  ^  Y)e  conformable  to  public  law,  and  to  be  required  by  para- 

mount considerations  of  equity  and  justice. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  occur  in  matters  of  international  valua- 
tion and  indemnity. 

Thus,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in  the  disposition  by  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 

TT.*  cue  of  the  tou,  Britlsh  Miuister  at  Washington,  as  umpire,  of  a  claim 

c.aRd*.  Qj^  ^^Q  p^j^  ^f  ^Y^^  United  States  against  Brazil,  the  umpire 

decided  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  interest  by  the  same  right 
which  entitled  them  to  reparation.^    And  the  interest  allowed  iu  this 
case  was  $45,077,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  award,  ($100,740.) 
So  in  the  case  of  an  award  of  damages  by  the  Emperor  of  Bu^ia  in 

Aw»rd  ander  th«  »  clalm  of  thc  Uuited  States  against  Great  Britain,  under 
Treat,  of  Ghirni,  |^jjq  Trcaty  of  Ghcut,  additional  damages  were  awarded  in 
the  nature  of  damages  from  the  time  when  the  indemnity  was  due.^  In 
that  case  Mr.  Wirt  holds  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  nations,  inter- 
est is  due  on  international  transactions. 
In  like  manner.  Sir  John  NichoU,  British  Commissioner  in  the  adjust- 

Awrd  nnder  the  uieut  of  damagc  betwoeu  the  United  States  and  Great 
Jii7tre«ur.  Britalu,  uudcr  the  Jay  Treaty,  awards  interest,  and  says: 

To  re-imburae  to  claimants  the  original  cost  of  their  property,  and  all  the  expenses 
they  have  actually  incurred,  togeMer  fciih  interest  on  the  whole  amount,  wonld,  I  think,  be 
a  just  and  adequate  compensation.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  measure  of  compensaUon 
usually  made  by  all  belligerent  nations  for  losses,  costs,  and  damages  occasioned  by 
illegal  captures.'^ 

(g)  If  the  Arbitrators  are  not  satisfied  with  the  proofs  presented  by 
continnent  r«fer-  tho  Uuitcd  Statcs,  aud  entcrtaiu  doubt  as  to  the  sums  to  be 
o»»tou«»Mor>.     awarded  in  each  case  of  private  loss  occasioned  by  Confed- 
erate cruisers,  as  to  which  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government 

^  Indemnity  case  of  ship  Canada,  United  States  Documents,  December  15, 1870,  p- 
153. 
^  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  vol  ii,  p.  20. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  31.    See  also  Story,  Conflicts  of  Laws,  $  307. 
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attaches  aocordiDg  to  the  Bales  of  the  Treaty,  then  the  Gonnsel  of  the 
United  Statesrespectfnlly  submit  that  it  may  be  the  daty  of  the  Tribunal^ 
aftw  finding  the  fact  of  the  fault  of  Great  Britain  in  the  premises,  to  refer 
tbe  assessment  of  the  damages  to  the  Assessors  provided  for  by  Article 
X  of  the  Treaty,  vrith  snch  instructions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability 
as  the  Tribunal  shall  see  fit  to  give  to  such  Assessors. 

We  cannot  admit  that  Great  Britain  shall  appoint  ex-parte  Assessors 
to  control  the  statements  and  proofs  of  the  United  States.  That  she  in 
effect  undertakes  to  do  in  the  arbitrary  estimates  of  officials  or  private 
persons  contained  in  her  Counter  Case,  as  in  the  nature  of  proofs  con- 
tradictory of  the  official  statements  and  private  affidavits  or  other 
proofs  presented  by  the  United  States.  If  these  formal  statements  on 
tbe  i^rt  of  the  Uuited  States  do  not  suffice,  and  estimates  are  needed, 
the  Counsel  of  the  United  States  respectfully  insist  that  such  assessments 
must  be  made  by  the  official  Assessors  of  tbe  Treaty. 

(h)  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Argument  will  be  found  special  discus* 
sion  of  the  merits  of  these  claims  of  private  persons  with    cinimi.  or  pnv.te 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  British  Counter-Case  thereon,  **"^"" 
to  which  we  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal.    (See 
Appendix  to  tiis  Argument,  Note  D.) 

We  come  now  to  the  class  of  claims,  some  i)rivate,  some  general,  which 
in  lecent  discussions  between  the  two  Governments  are 
objected  to  by  Great  Britain  as  being  "indirect."  Thrma.m:ici.,m.. 

These  are : 

(1)  The  enhanced  rates  of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  occasioned 
by  the  Confederate  cruisers  in  question,  involving  great  Enhanced  rate*  or 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  in«n.n«.. 

Certain  it  is,  this  injury  was  actual,  and  a  loss  "  growing  out  of  the 
acts"  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  by  necessary  relation  of  ciuse  and  ef- 
tect,  and  it  followed  immediately  on  the  a|)t)earance  of  those  cruisers. 

(2.)  Transfer  of  the  maritimecommerce  of  theUuited  States 
10  vireat  J5ntain.  Fmtp-  i-onimenf  u> 

Thiffwas  a  national  loss  "growing  out  of  the  acts"  of  **'"•***"•• 
the  cruisers,  and  having  them  for  its  distinct  and  sole  cause. 

It  was  a  loss  to  the  United  States  constituting  gain  to  Great  Britain. 
We  do  not  say  that  she  was  culpably  negligent  of  the  obligations  of 
neutrality  in  order  that  she  might  thus  gain  thereby,  but  we  do  say 
that  the  loss  to  us,  and  the  gain  to  her,  were  the  necessary  and  imme- 
diate eflRpct  of  her  negligence  in  that  respect. 

(3.)  The  prolongation  of  the  war  of  Eebellion  in  the  Praion.nio»ofthe 
United  States. 

The  admitted  gravity  of  the  injury  thus  suflFered  by  tbe  United 
States,  and  the  supposed  enormous  magnitude  of  the  sum  requisite 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  have  caused  this  head 
of  claim,  as  stated  in  the  American  Case,  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  re- 
cent discussions  between  the  two  Govern  mentis,  and  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  special  commentary  on  the  part  of  eminent  publicists  and  public 
men  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  claim  which  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  as  the  "  indi- 
rect claims"  of  the  Uuited  States. 

Whatever  we  may  further  have  to  say  regarding  the  distinction  of 
indirect  and  direct^  in  the  consideration  either  of  the  general  or  of  tbe 
particular  question  of  damages,  we  desire  to  have  regaided  as  applica- 
ble mainly  to  this  claim. 

In  stating  our  views  of  the  general  subject  of  damages  we  frankly 
recognized  the  existence  et  the  distinction  in  law  between  damages 
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proximate  or  direct  and  damages  remote  or  indirect,  admitting  the  force 
and  the  validity  of  the  distinction. 

Bat  we  took  care  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  the  distinction  is  al- 
wh«ther  too  rr-  tx>gether  unccrtain,  not  to  say,  in  many  cases,  shadowy; 
i^»V°fc!^  Z^'^Z  that  the  dividing  line  can  no  more  be  drawn  in  the  abstract 
..dbytheiribun.1.  ^YiSkVL  thc  Hnc  bctwecn  the  contiguons  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  and  that  in  private  controversies  the  attempt  to  make  the  dis- 
crimination generally  results  in  a  question  of  fact  for  the  determination 
of  the  competent  tribunal. 

The  idea  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Pradier  Fod^re,  as  follows : 

Mais  r^l6vation  des  primes  d'assurance  amende  par  lea  d^pr^atioDB  oertaines  et 

r^p^t^es  de  corsaires,  niais  la  prolongation  de  la  guerre  dae  anx  siiect'^ 

4\irrfZJ!i.  ^^'  **™    ^®  *5^  demiers,  ponrraicnt  fttre,  sans  trop  forcer  rapprdciation,  const- 

d^r^es  comuie  des  suites  prochaines,  et,  sinon  n^cessaires  et  aniques,  do 
moins  naturelles,  de  la  faute  du  neutre.  H  y  a  1&,  du  reste,  nne  s^rie  de  considerationii 
ai  peser,  h  ^tudier.  La  r^gle  absolue,  c'est  qu'on  ne  peut  dnnitablement  et  raisonnable- 
ment  imxK>ser  la  responsabilit^  des  dommages  indlrects.  Mais  6taut  donnas  tels  dom- 
mages  causes  et  ^prouv^s,  quels  d'entre  eux  sont  directs,  quels  sont  indirects  ?  On  ne 
peut  pas  le  diro  d'avanee :  c'est  une  question  k  examiner,  en  descendant  dans  les  dt'- 
tails  et  en  discutant  les  causes  de  chaque  dommage.* 

What  M.  Pradier  Fodere  says  in  this  respect  is  fuU^^^justitied  by  all 
the  special  discussions  of  the  question  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Ujnited  States,  as  well  as  of  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  well-considered  treatise  of  Mr.  Mayne,  and  the 
still  ampler  and  more  complete  treatise  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  contain  aban- 
dant  proof  on  this  point. 

The  Counter  Case  of  the  British  Government  exhibits  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  in  arguing  that  even  the  claims  for  property  actually 
destroyed  by  the  Alabama  are  indirect  claims,  and  therefore  to  be  re 
jected  by  the  Tribunal.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  add  to  what  we  have 
already  said  on  that  argument.  We  suppose  it  assumes  that  negligence 
is  the  cause  and  escape  the  direct  effect,  so  that  the  captures  are  the  in- 
direct effect ;  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  who  by  malice  or 
gross  negligence  discharges  a  loaded  gun  into  a  crowd  is  not  responsible 
fbr  the  deaths  or  wounds  he  inflicts,  because  the  injury  done  is  the  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  ball,  which  is  a  secondary  cause,  and  not  of  the 
act  of  negligence  or  malice  which  did  but  apply  a  match  to  the  gun. 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  would  not  need  to  have  recourse  to 
«..er«i  .o„.H«..n.  any  such  subtleties  to  show  that  the  acts  of  the  Confederate 
'" '""^  cruisers  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  United  States  in  contrib- 

uting to  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  that  such  injury  was  a  direct 
injury  of  Government  to  Government.  Nor  would  it  be  any  answer  to 
say  that  this  injury  was  but  a  contributing  fact  among  other  and  even 
^eater  causes  of  the  damage. 

Nor  would  it  suffice  to  reply  that  the  exact  amount  of  the  damage  'n^ 
difficult  to  fix.  When  a  traveler  is  injured  by  reason  of  want  of  due 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  a  railroad,  it  is  no  defense  to  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  true  value  of  his  arm  or  his  leg,  or  the  money 
compensation  of  a  long  fit  of  sickness.  That  is  a  problem,  like  others 
of  the  same  nature,  which  finds  its  solution  every  day  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  of  all  countries. 

One  nation  invades  another,  and  inflicts  losses  by  acts  of  war  on  land. 
If  they  choose  to  make  peace  on  the  condition  of  the  invader  indemni- 
fying the  losses  of  the  invaded,  the  sum  which  ought  to  be  paid  is  de- 
batable; but  certainly  it  can  be  determined.  So  if  two  co-operating 
nations  invade  another,  the  sum  of  injury  done  by  one  of  them  as  di^ 


'  Vratlior  Focl^rc,  La  qnefftioN  dc  rAlabamaj  p.  37. 
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tiugaisbed  from  the  other  is  determiDable,  if  not  with  exactuess,  yet 
approximately,  like  most  other  unliqaidated  damages ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  question  of  exemplary  damages  in  the  cases  of  tort,  which  run 
together  in  the  discretion  and  conscience  of  the  competent  tribunal. 

Bat  there  is  war  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  A  war  maybe  exclusively 
maritime,  like  that  between  FranC'C  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  war 
consists  in  the  combat  or  capture  of  ships.  Yet  such  a  war  inflicts 
national  injuries  and  losses  independent  of  the  value  of  vessels  destroyed, 
and  if  terminated  by  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  the  cost  of  the 
war,  either  by  one  or  by  several  parties  belligerent,  the  sum  of  the  rep- 
aration can  be  calculated  and  determined. 

Such  is  the  relative  predicament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  injured  as  a  nation  by  acts  of  a  maritime  war 
happening,  as  the  Counsel  think  they  have  proved,  by  the  culpable  and 
responsible  negligence  of  the  British  Government.  The  wrong  is  direct 
as  between  the  two  nations. 

We  think  we  h<ave  distinct  right  of  substantial  indemnity  in  this  be- 
half. 

When  a  nation  intlicts  a  wrong  on  a  nation,  is  it  due  reparation  to  pay 
the  price  of  certain  ships  destroyed  f  Surely  not.  any  more  than  the 
tine  paid  by  the  wealthy  lioman  to  repair  the  insults  he  inflicted  on 
every  person  he  met  in  the  forum. 

But  considerations  of  large  import  in  the  sphere  of  international  re- 
lations, of  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  ^  ^    ^ 
the  rightful  judge,  forbid  their  Counsel  to  press  for  extreme  noi"Li«l«7r..'..'' 
damages  on  account  of  the  national  injury  thus  suffered  by  *'*"'**'"'• 
the  nation  itself,  through  the  negligence  of  Great  Britain.    Neverthe- 
less, holding  that  in  view,  we  have  maintained  in  this  Argument  the 
plentitnde  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal,  because,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  United  States,  such  is  the  tenor  and  intent  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington;  and  because  they  desire  the  judg-  th..u^.e^i'i^''i^?ou!^l 
went  of  the  Tribunal  on  this  particular  question,  for  their  ""'"^ "'"'"' 
own  guidance  in  their  future  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

Tbey  contend  that  the  question  of  damages,  as  whether  direct  or  in- 
<lirect,  is  a  juridical  one,  not  one  of  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  did  not  insist  on  the  absolute  generality  of  scope 
which  distinguishes  the  Treaty,  with  unreasonable  expectations  of  hav- 
ing extravagant  damages  awarded  by  the  Tribunal.  Their  object  was 
a  higher  one,  and  one  more  important  to  them,  and,  as  they  conceived, 
to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  for  their  interest  to  exaggerate  the  responsibilities  of  neu- 
trals; but  only,  in  the  sense  of  their  action  in  this  respect  throughout 
their  whole  national  life-time,  to  restrain  the  field  of  arms  and  enlarge 
that  of  peace,  by  establishing  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  neutrality  on 
a  basis  of  truth  and  justice,  beneficial  in  the  long  run  to  all  nations. 

If,  as  a  juridical  question  under  this  Treaty,  the  Tribunal  shall  con- 
clude that  Great  Britain  is  not  bound  to  make  reparation  to  the  United 
States  for  general  national  injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the 
British  Government  to  fulfill  neutral  obligations  in  the  matter  of  Con- 
federate cruisers,  it  will  say  so ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if,  as  a  juridical 
question,  under  the  Treaty,  the  Tribunal  shall  conclude  to  the  contrary 
and  award  damages  in  the  premises,  the  United  States  will  accept  the 
Uecisiou  as  a  final  determination  of  the  fact  and  the  public  law  of  the 
questions  arising  under  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  desired  that  the  Treaty  should  be  a  full  and  final 
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settlement  of  all  dififereoces  betweeu  the  two  DatioDS*  wbicb 


Without  aa  »Jju- 


ciictio.  upon  it  it  woald  not  have  been  if  the  larger  national  elaims,  so  long 
tbu'reuieiii^t  o'T.n  and  so  steadily  insisted  on  by  ns^  bad  been  excluded  ftom  the 
d.ffer«n«,,  gcopo  of  thc  Treaty,  and  so  left  to  be  a  recnrring  sobject  of 

^ief  and  offense  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
desired  also  that  great  principles  of  neutral  obligations  and  neutral 
duty  should  issue  from  this  High  International  Tribunal,  representiD«: 
five  great  Constitutional  Nations,  to  serve  as  instruction  and  example  to 
all  nations,  in  the  large  interests  of  civilization,  of  humanity,  and  ot* 
peace. 

We,  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States,  bave  acted  accordingly,  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States ;  earnestly  and  positively 
maintaining  the  principles  involved  in  this  Arbitration,  but  regarding 
the  mere  question  of  the  amount  of  national  damages  to  be  awarded  as 
secondary  to  the  higher  consideration  of  the  welfare  and  the  honor  of 
the  United  States. 

We  now  bring  to  a  close  this  Argnment  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
"showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  evidence''  which 
we  think  should  lead  to  an  award  by  the  Tribunal  of  rep- 
aration and  indemnity  from  Great  Britain,  commensurate  with  the  in 
juries  the  United  States  have  suffered  and  the  redress  they  are  entitletl 
to  demand. 

We  shall  not  find  in  recent  history  any  example  of  two  powerful  nations, 
with  so  weighty  a  matter  of  difference  between  them,  submitting  the 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  of  injury  and  redress,  in  the  great  contro- 
versy, to  any  intermediary  arbitrament.  When  their  own  reason  and 
justice  did  not  enable  them  to  concur  in  accepting  a  fit  solution  of 
the  grave  dispute  it  has  too  often  been  left  to  work  ill-will  and  estrange- 
ment between  them,  or  led  to  open  rupture  of  their  ][)eace. 

The  benevolent  and  sagacious  counsels  of  the  two  governments  have 
triumphed  over  the  obstacles  and  resisted  the  dissuasions  which  have 
heretofore  proved  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  the  success  of  this 
great  example,  so  full  of  promise  of  peace  and  justice  among  nations, 
now  rests  with  the  Tribunal. 

In  the  wise  administration  of  this  elevated  and  benign  trust,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  confided  to  this  august  Tribunal,  the  Arbitrators 
will  find  no  surer  guide  or  support  than  a  consideration  of  the  ill  con- 
sequences which  would  follow  from  a  disappointment  of  the  high  hoi)es 
which,  on  all  sides,  attend  this  great  experiment. 

So  far  as  the  parties  to  this  controversy  are  ccMicerned,  tbey  are  equally 
interested  that  the  award  should  receive  the  moral  acceptance  of  the 
people  of  both  nations,  as  an  adequate  and  plenary  settlement  of  the 
matter  of  difference  between  them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  definitely  formed  their  opinions 
as  to  what  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  now  under  judguieot, 
was,  as  matter  of  fact,  and  as  to  the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  the 
injuries  which  they,  their  property,  and  their  prosperity,  have  suffered 
therefrom.  They  naturally  look,  therefore,  with  chief  interest  to  the 
award  of  this  Tribunal  as  a  decision  upon  the  question  of  the  rightfulne^f 
of  such  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  by  consequence  of  the 
rightfulness  of  such  action  in  the  future,  should  occasion  arise  for  its 
imitation  by  the  United  States  or  other  Powers. 

This  principal  question  having  been  determined,  if  Great  Britain  is 
held  responsible  for  these  injuries,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
expect  a  just  and  reasonable  measui*e  of  eompensatiou  for  the  injuriet^ 
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as  thas  adjudicated,  in  the  sense  that  belongs  to  this  question  of  com- 
pensation, as  one  between  nation  and  nation. 

The  disposition  of  this  controversy  by  the  Tribanal  upon  principles 
adequate  to  its  profound  interest  to  the  Parties,  and  in  the  observant 
eyes  of  other  nations,  gives  the  best  hope  to  the  civilized  world  of  a 
more  general  adoption  of  the  arbitrament «of  reason,  instead  of  force,  in 
the  disputes  of  nations. 

And  for  the  rest,  the  permanent  and  immutable  principles  of  Justiob 
are  adequate  for  this,  as  for  every  other,  situation  of  human  affairs ;  for 
this,  as  for  every  other.  Tribunal  instituted  in  its  name  and  for  its  main- 
teDance.  Justice— universal,  immutable  Justice — ^is  wholly  indestructible 
by  the  changing  fortunes  of  States  or  by  the  influence  of  all-devouring 
time, 

Casibus  haee  nulli8f  nullo  deUhilis  aevo, 

Jo  this  spirit  we  humbly  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  enlightened 
indgment  of  the  Tribunal. 

0.  CusHiNa. 
Wm.  M.  Evabts. 
M.  R.  Waite. 

15  c 
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NOTE  A -OBSERVATIOiNS  ON  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  CRITICISMS 
IN  THE  BRITISH  COUNTER  CASE  ON  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  

I.— THE  BRITISH  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS. 

On  the  eighth  page  of  the  British  Counter  Case  it  is  said :  "  The  following  sentence  is 

fiven  as  a  qnotation  from  a  dispatch  signed  by  Earl  Russell :  '  That  the 
jmmeni  Acw.  'orcign  Enlistment  Act,  which  was  intended  iu  aid  of  the  dutles    •    •    • 

>«  men    i  ^^  ^  nentral  nation/  &c.    What  were  the  words  of  Earl  Russell  f    They 

were  these :  *  That  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which  was  intended  in  aid  of  the  duties 
and  righta  of  a  nentral  nation,  can  only  be  applied/  &c.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence 
is  altered  by  leaving  out  two  of  the  most  important  words.'' 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  Stat-es  are  unable  to  discover  how  the  insertion  of  the 
omitted  words  would  increase  or  decrease,  modify  or  affect,  the  proposition  that  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  intended  in  aid  of  the  duties  of  a  neutral  nation  as  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  British  Counter  Case  it  is  further  said : 

'^  The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1867  to  consider  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  available  for  the  Enforcement  of  Neutrality  is  thus  referred  to :  *  The  Tribu- 
nal of  Arbitration  will  search  the  whole  of  that  Report  and  of  its  various  appen- 
dices in  vain  to  find  any  indication  that  that  distinguished  body  imagined  or  tboa^ht 
or  believed  that  the  measures  which  they  recommended  were  not  in  full  conformity 
with  international  obligations.  On  the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  say  that  so  far 
as  they  can  see,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  will  bring  the  municipal  law 
into  full  conformity  with  the  international  obligations.'  Viewing  their  acts  in  the 
light  of  their  powers  and  their  instructions,  the  United  States  feel  themselves  Justi- 
fied in  asking  the  Tribunal  to  assume  that  that  eminent  body  regarded  the  acts  which 
they  proposed  to  prevent  by  legislation  as  forbidden  by  international  law.  What  is 
the  passage  which  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  have  referred  to,  but  have 
refrained  from  extracting?  It  is  this:  *  In  making  the  foregoing  recammendatiom$  ire 
have  not  felt  ourselves  hound  to  consider  tchether  we  were  exceeding  what  oould  he  actually  re- 
quired hy  International  LatCy  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  those  recommendations 
should  l^  adopted,  the  municipal  law  of  this  realm  available  for  the  enforcement  of 
neutiulity  will  derive  increased  efficiency  and  will,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been 
brought  into  conformity  with  your  Majesty's  intemationid  obli^tions.'  Thus  by  leav- 
ing out  the  words  in  which  the  Commissioners  observe  that  their  recommendations  may 
exceed  the  requirements  of  International  Law,  and  by  using  in  one  sense  words  which 
(as  the  context  proves)  they  employed  in  another,  they  are  represented  as  saying  the 
very  thing  which  they  expressly  guarded  themselves  from  being  supposed  to  say, 
namely,  that  all  the  acts  which  they  proposed  to  prohibit  were,  in  tneir  judgment, 
already  forbidden  by  international  law.'^ 

The  United  States  accept  without  hesitation  the  issue  thus  raised  bv  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  they  maintain  that  the  language  quoted  in  the  British  Counter  Case 
does  not  justify  the  statement  that  the  Commissioners  observe,  that  their  recommenda- 
tions ''  may  exceed  the  retirements  of  international  law." 

The  Commissioners  did  not  say  this,  nor  anything  which  in  any  "  sense "  gathered 
from  the  "  context,"  by  any  rule  of  interpretation,  can  be  construed  into  the  meaning 
which  is  attributed  to  it  in  the  British  Counter  Case.  They  did  use  the  exact  lao- 
fl;nage  quoted  in  the  American  Case.  They  said  that,  if  their  recommendations  should 
be  adopted,  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  would,  so  far  as  they  could  see,  have 
been  brought  into  conformity  to  international  obligations.  Tliey  also  said  that,  w 
making  those  recommendations,  they  had  not  felt  themselves  bound  to  consider  whether 
they  were  exceeding  what  could  be  actually  required  by  international  law.  In  other 
words,  they  said  that  although  it  seemed  to  them  that,  while  the  proposed  recommend- 
ations were  in  harmony  with  existing  international  obli^tions,  yet  they  did  not  found 
the  recommendation  on  that  fact,  but  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  The  Arbitrators 
will  judge  whether  this  is  not  the  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the  language. 
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n.- AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY  IN  1793-'94. 

It  is  said  on  p^e  10  of  the  British  Connter  Case  that  "  it  is  pleaded  that  in  1793, 
during  General  Washington's  Administration ,  the  representative  of 
(ireat  Britain  in  the  United  States  pointed  ont  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  t/i?*^"'^^"*'^'' 
then  Secretary  of  State,  acts  'which  were  deemed  hy  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
GonenmeiU  to  he  breaches  of  ncutralUy  done  in  contravention  of  the  President's  Procla- 
mation of  Neutrality,'  and  he  invited  the  United  States  to  take  steps  for  the  repression 
of  finch  acts,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  captured  prizes,"  and  that  **  it  appears  that 
tbe  United  States  complied  with  these  requests."  It  will  he  seen  that  the  representa- 
tions then  made  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  the  United  States  were  founded  on  the 
chuacter  of  the  acts  themselves,  which  were  deemed  by  the  British  Government  to  be 
bieacheB  of  neutrality,  and  not  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  prohibited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Hammond  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  240-41 
•>'o.  6)  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  British  Appendix  is  the  best  reply  to  this  averment. 
The  Minister  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  says  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  that 
be  ''does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  reasoning  upon  these  facts,  as  he  con- 
ceires  them  to  be  breaches  of  that  neutrality  which  the  United  States  profess  to  ob- 
«<TYe)  and  ^rect  contraventions  of  the  proclamation  which  the  President  issued  on  the22d  of 
kit  month.*'  The  United  States  submit  that  this  letter  is  a  complete  justification  of 
this  allegation  in  their  case  which  is  contested  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Again,  on  page  29  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  referring  to  the  commission  appointed 
noder  the  seventh  article  of  *'  Jay's  Treaty,"  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States,  it  is  said : 

"  Three  leading  decisions  pronounced  by  thenQi  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Coanter  Case.    By  these  decisions  it  was  ruled : 

'^l.  That  according  to  the  true  construction  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty,  coupled  with 
1/r.  Jefferson's  letter,  no  claim  could  be  made  on  account  of  a  capture  made  before  the 
5th  of  June,  1793. 

^  Hence,  compensation  was  refused  in  the  case  of  a  British  vessel  which  had  been 
captured  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  the  Sans-Cnlottes,  a  privateer  fitted  out  in  Charleston, 
and  had  been  openly  brought  by  her  captors  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

"2.  That  no  compensation  would  be  made  by  vessels  illegally  fitted  out  within  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  prizes  had  been  subsequently  brought  into 
an  American  port.  The  owners,  therefore,  of  a  vessel  which  the  captors  had  destroyed 
at  sea  were  entitled  to  no  compensation. 

"3.  That  where  the  prize  has  been  brought  in,  no  compensation  could  be  claimed,  if 
the  claimant  had  not  taken  proceedings  in  a  District  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  proved 
bifi  caee  there  by  sufficient  testimony,  or  if  there  had  been  an^  negligence  or  any  delay 
in  instituting  or  carrying  on  such  proceedings,  or  in  enforcing  the  judgment  if  ob- 
tained. 

"And  it  is  said,  on  pa^e  31,  referring  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  United  States  in 
this  case  concerning  this  precedent :  'Her  Msgesty's  Government  deems  itself  entitled 
to  ask  whether  these  are  correct  representations  of  the  facts  stated  in  tiie  foregoing 
paws.'." 

The  first  j^int  referred  to  in  the  Counter  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is,  it 
^  be  perceived,  an  ac^udication  by  the  tribunal  as  to  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction, 
'f.,  that  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  arising  before  the  5th  day  of  June,  1793.  The 
United  States  did  not  suppose  that  this  point  would  be  questioned  by  Her  Majesty's 
t^vemment.  They  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  exactly  what  is  intended  by  Her 
^jttty's  Government  in  its  remarks  in  respect  to  this  point.  The  United  States,  in 
their  Case,  (on  page  129,)  say  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  informed  on  the  5th  of  June,  1793, 
that  "as  to  restoring  the  prizes  it  could  not  be  done;"  and  on  page  130,  it  is  said  that  the 
United  States  GoAmment  also  determined  at  that  time  as  to  the  fitting  out  of  priva- 
teers, that ''  it  was  its  duty  to  repress  them  in  future^'  and  "  to  restore  prizes  that  might 
W  captured,"  &.C., ''  or  if  unable  to  restore  them,  to  make  compensation  for  them." 

The  reasons  for  this  distinction  drawn  between  acts  committed  before,  and  those 
committed  after,  June  5, 1793,  were  fully  and  fairly  stated  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  his 
memorandum  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  British  Appendix,  and 
the  United  States  had  supposed  that  no  historical  fact  was  better  settled  than  that  the 
British  Qovernment  at  that  time  and  ever  since  had  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  and 
thejostice  of  the  distinction  drawn  b^  General  Washington. 

When  the  United  States  made  their  statement  now  challenged,  although  they  took 
tbe  precaution  to  indicate  that  it  referred  to  captures  made  after  June  5, 1793,  they 
lai^t  have  assumed  that  it  would  have  been  so  construed  without  that  precaution. 

The  second  proposition,  on  the  twenty-ninth  page  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  is  to 
he  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  controlling  and  limiting  remarks  in  the  statement 
of  the  commissioner  who  rendered  the  decision. 
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There  was  in  the  Case  no  allegation  of  permission  or  negleet  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  arming  of  the  French  crniser.    The  commissioner  said : 

'^  The  Counsel  ibr  the  claimant  seemed  to  sappose  that  the  obligation  to  cdknpensat« 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  privateer  navinff  been  originally  armed  in  the 
United  States.  But  as  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  to  indnce  a  belief  that  in 
this  or  in  any  other  case  the  Government  permitted,  or  in  any  degree  connived  at,  sach 
arming,  or  failed  to  use  all  the  means  in  tneir  power  to  prevent  such  equipment,  th^e 
is  no  ground  to  support  a  charge  on  the  fact  that  the  armament  originated  in  their 
ports/' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  very  material  qualification  of  the  doctrines  laid  down 
in  the  case  of  the  Jamaica  is  excluded  from  the  British  Counter  Case,  the  United  States 
think  they  are  justified  in  repeating  as  to  the  statements  in  the  British  Counter  Case, 
the  question  there  propounded  by  Her  Miyesty's  Government,  whether  these  are  cor- 
rect  representations  of  the  facts. 

As  to  the  third  proposition,  on  the  twenty-ninth  page  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  the 
United  States  refer  to  the  opinion  in  the  case  or  the  EliEabeth,  (British  Appendix, 
volume  V,  pp.  31d-328,)  upon  which  it  is  said  to  be  founded,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  forms  no  adequate  or  just  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  it  wu 
there  decided  that  no  compensation  could  be  claimed  "  if  there  had  been  ofiy  negUgmce 
or  any  delay  in  instituting  or  carrying  on  proceedings  in  a  district  court  of  admiralty,"' 
or  if  the  olaimant  *^  had  not  proved  his  case  there  by  sufficient  testimony."  or  if  there 
had  been  '*  delay  in  enforcing  a  judgment  if  obtained.''  The  Tribunal  will  also  judge 
whether  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts. 

m.— THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  POBTU6AL. 

On  pages  32  and  33  of  the  British  Counter  Case  will  be  ibnnd  an  extract  ftom  ^ 
letter  from  Mr.  da  Sen'a,  Portuguese  Minister  at  Washington,  to  the  Sec- 
vottm  *'""  ""*  retary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  dated  November  23, 1819 ;  and,  com- 
menting upon  this  extract,  it  is  said  on  page  33  that — 

'^  In  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  the  Minister  who  writes  thus  earnestly  and  vehe- 
mently is  represented  as  attaching  little  or  no  importance  to  the  matter.  The  reasoD 
given  is  that  he  has  chosen  the  moment  to  make  a  visit  to  Braeil.  But  in  the  sentences 
which  precede  and  follow,  and  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
States,  ne  has  explained  why  he  chose  to  leave  his  post  at  that  particular  time,  namely, 
that  until,  by  amendment  of  the  law  or  otherwise,  the  proper  means  should  be  found 
for  putting  au  end  to  this  '  monstrous  conspiracy,'  he  found  by  experience  that  com- 
plaints were  useless,  and  shojbld  refrain  from  continuing  to  present  them  without  posi- 
tive order."  * 

The  statement  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  which  is  thus  commenced  upon  wss 
the  following : 

''On  the  &d  of  November,  1819,  the  Minister  again  complained.  He  says:  'One 
City  alone  on  this  coast  has  armed  twenty-six  shij^s  which  prey  upon  our  vitals,  and  a 
week  ago,  three  armed  ships  of  this  nature  were  m  that  port  waiting  for  a  favorable 
occasion  of  sailing  for  a  cruise.'  But  he  furnishes  no  facts,  and  he  gives  neither  proof 
nor  fact  indicating  the  city  or  the  district  which  he  suspected,  and  nothing  to  iSov^ 
the  Government  any  light  for  inquiry  or  investigation.  On  the  contrary,  he  says :  '/ 
tihati  fioi  tire  you  with  the  numeroue  inatanoee  of  these  facte  ; '  and  he  adds,  as  if  attaching 
little  or  no  real  importance  to  the  matter, '  relying  confidently'  on  the  successful  efforts 
of  this  Grovemment,  I  choose  this  moment  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brazil.^'  (American  Case, 
p.  143.) 

The  first  fWct  that  will  strike  the  Tribunal  is  that  in  this  statement  assailing  the 
foirnees  of  the  analysis  of  this  letter  which  is  given  by  the  United  States,  the  extraci 
at  the  close  of  the  United  States  analysis  is  not  to  be  foundt  In  fact,  the  British  Coun- 
ter Case  omits  the  following  paragraphs  of  Mr.  da  Serra's  letter,  which,  in  the  jodg* 
ment  of  the  United  States,  are  the  paragraphs  the  most  essential  in  this  controversy: 

**The  Executive,  having  honorably  exerted  the  powers  with  which  your  Constitution 
invests  him,  and  the  evil  ne  wished  to  stop  being  found  too  refractory,  it  would  be  mere 
and  fhiitless  importunity  if  I  continued  with  individual  complaints  except  by  positive 
orders.  This  Government  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  what  constitutional  depositions 
or  arrangements  may  be  established  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  he  alone  has 
the  means  of  obtaining  them,  which  are  constitutionally  shut  to  any  foreign  minister. 
I  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  Government  that  he  will  find  the  proper  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  monstrous  infidel  conspiracy,  so  heterogeneous  to  tiie  very 
nature  of  the  United  States. 

"  Before  such  convenient  means  are  established,  the  efforts  of  a  Portngneee  Minister 
on  this  subject  (the  only  one  of  importance  at  present  between  the  two  nations)  are 
of  little  profit  to  the  interests  of  his  Sovereign.  Relying  confidently  on  the  successftd 
efibrts  ofthe  Government  to  bring  forth  such  a  desirable  order  of  things,  I  choose  this 
moment  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brazil,  where  I  am  authorized  by  His  Majesty  to  go.    My  age 
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and  my  priyate  affairs  do  not  allow  mach  delay  Id  making  nse  of  this  permission,  and 
I  intend  to  profit  by  the  first  proper  occasion  that  may  offer."  (British  Appendix, 
Yolnme  in,  page  155.) 

The  United  States  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  da  Serra,  when 
eompleted  by  adding  the  passage  omitted  in  the  British  Counter  Case,  jastifies  the 
statement  made  in  their  Case. 

1.  It  refers  to  representation  made  "  during  more  than  two  years  "  previously.  This 
reference  to  what  nad  already  been  noticed  in  the  analysis  in  the  American  Case  it  was 
not  necessary  to  repeat. 

2.  It  mi^es  an  averment  as  to  twentv-six  ships  armed  in  one  city,  and  as  to  three 
armed  ships  which  were  said  to  be  in  that  port  the  previous  week.  This  averment  is 
given  in  the  American  Case  in  Mr.  da  Serra's  own  language. 

3.  It  says  that  Mr.  da  Serra  will  not  tire  Mr.  Adams  with  the  numerous  instances  of 
the  facts,  but  he  gives  a  reason  for  this  which  is  omitted  in  the  British  Counter  Case, 
namely,  that  whUe  he  is  sick  of  receiving  communications  of  Portuguese  property 
stolen^  he  recognizes  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  sincere  in  its 
desire  to  suppress  what  he  complained  of,  and  has  exerted  itself  as  much  as  it  could  to 
that  end. 

4.  The  United  States  cannot  be  said  to  have  represented  Mr.  da  Serra  as  attaching 
little  or  no  importance  to  the  matter.  ''  What  they  actually  said  was,''  he  adds,  as  if 
attaching  little  or  no  importance  to  the  matter,  "  relying  confidently  on  the  successful 
efiforts  ot  this  Government,  I  choose  this  moment  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brazil,"  and  they  sub- 
mit that  he  certainly  did  not  do  what  it  said  in  the  British  Case  that  he  did  do, "  Explain 
why  he  chose  to  leave  his  post  at  that  particular  time,  namely,  that  until,  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  or  ortherwise,  the  proper  means  should  be  found  for  putting  an  end  to 
this '  monstrous  conspiracey,'  he  found  by  experience  that  complaints  were  useless^ 
and  should  refrain  from  continuing  to  present  them  without  positive  orders.'' 

IV.— NASSAU  IN  DECEMBER,  1861,  AND  JANUARY,  1862. 

On  page  62  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  it  is  said  : 

"  It  may,  however,  be  convenient,  since  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hasr 
charged  Earl  Russell  with  having  neglected  to  make  inquiry  and  con- 
tent^ himself  with  announcing  *  a  condition  of  affairs  at  Nassau '  which  Namu. 
was '  imaginary,'  to  state  what  was  actually  done  by  Earl  Russell  upon 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Adams's  representation,  what  had  been  previously  done,  and  what 
were  the  facts  existing  at  the  time." 

The  allegation  that  '*  the  United  States  have  charged  Earl  Russell  with  having  neg- 
lected to  make  inquiry,  and  contented  himself  with  announcing  a  condition  of  affairs 
at  Nassau  which  was  imaginary,"  is  itself  an  imagination.  The  United  States  did  not 
deny  that  Earl  Russell  m^e  an  inquiry.  They  said  that  had  Earl  Russell  aeriotisly  in- 
qaired  into  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  state  of  facts  would  have  been  disclosed 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  report  which  Earl  Russell,  on  the  8th  day  of  January, 
1862,  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  as  a  correct  statement  of  what  was  taking  place  at  Nassau, 
and  that  that  statement  was  imaginary.  The  facts  which  are  shown  prove  this.  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  18dl,  transmitted  to  Earl  Russell  a  letter  showing 
that ''  a  quantity  of  arms  and  powder,"  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents,  was ''  to  be  shipped 
to  Nassau,"  consigned  to  Henry  Adderley.  Earl  Russell  answered  this  complaint  on 
the  dth  day  of  Januaij,  1862,  by  saying  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Bahamas 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adderley  denying  the  allegations  brought  against  him, 
and  that  the  receiver-general  at  Nassau  said  that  no  warlike  stores  had  been  received 
at  that  XHjrt.  The  United  States  proved  in  their  Case  that  on  the  8th  day  of  January, 
warlike  stores  had  arrived  in  Nassau,  and  had  been  transshipped.  Her  Migesty's  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  Counter  Case,  has  since  proved  the  same  thing  more  in  detail.  On  the 
12th  December,  Lieutenant  Governor  Nesbitt  knew  of  the  consignment.  (British  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  V,  p.  27,  No.  8.)  On  the  28th  December,  he  knew  of  the  transshipment. 
(Same,  No.  9.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  averment  of  Hbe  United  States  that  the 
'^condition  of  affairs  at  Nassau,"  as  announced  by  Earl  Russell  on  the  8th  of  January, 
was  "imaginary"  is  correct.  Whether  the  inquiries  of  Earl  Russell  were  "  seriously" 
prosecuted,  the  United  States  leave  to  the  Arbitrators  to  decide,  on  a  comparison  of 
dates.  The  complaint  by  Mr.  Adams  was  made  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861.  (United 
States  Evidence,  vol.  i,  p.  520.)  The  instructions  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  make 
the  investi^tion  were  dated  the  15th  October.    (British  Appendix,  vol.  v,  p.  26.) 

The  inqniry  of  Adderley  was  made  on  the  16th  November,  and  the  answer  communi- 
cated to  London  on  the  20th  November.  On  the  9th  day  of  December  the  Gladiator 
arrived,  with  palpable  proof  that  the  answer  of  the  20th  November  had  misinformed 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Between  that  day  and  the  8th  January,  the  date  of  Earl 
Hnssell's  note  to  Mr.  Adams,  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  have  given  Her  Migesty's  Gov- 
ernment correct  information,  which  was  not  *^  imaginary."  That  was  either  not  done, 
or  if  done  it  was  never  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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On  page  65  it  is  said : 

'*  It  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Nassau  in  the  case  of  the  Flambeau  and  her  coal  ships,  would  have  merited 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  instead  of  being  denounced  as  a 
violation  of  neutrality.  *  *  What,  then,  is  the  grievance  of  the  United  States  f  It 
is  that  the  United  States  cruisers  were  precluded  from  using  the  Bahamas  for  belliger- 
ent operations." 

The  United  States  cannot  permit  themselves  to  characterize  this  statement  am 
it  deserves.  They  do  not  complain  that  they  were  "  precluded  from  using  the  Baha- 
mas for  belligerent  operations/'  but  they  do  complain,  and  they  assert  that  they  have 
proved,  that  the  insurgents  were  encouraged  to  use  all  the  British  ports  for  such 
operations. 


NOTE  B -EXTRACTS  FROM  VARIOUS  DEBATES  IN  THE  PARLIA- 
MENT OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING 
ARGUMENT.  

I.— THE  FOREIGN-ENLISTMENT  ACT  OF  JULY  3, 1819. 

Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  passage  thereof. 

Id  the  Honse  of  Commons,  15th  May,  3d,  10th,  11th,  and  2l8t  June,  1819.  (See  Han- 
surd's  Parliamentary  Debates,  first  series,  vol.  xl,  pp.  362-374,  pp.  867-     _  _  ,. 

909,  pp.  1084-1117,  pp.  11 18-1125,  pp.  123^1285.)  mJn?  Act  of  July  s. 

In  the  Honse  of  Lords,  28th  June,  1819.    (See  ibid.,  pp.  1317-1416.)        "»» 

On  May  13, 1819,  ^he  Attorney  General  moved  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
enlifttments  and  equipments  of  vessels  for  foreigrn  service.    He  said  : 

"  He  wished  merely  to  give  this  country  the  right  which  every  legitimate  country 
shoiild  have,  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  breaking  the  neutrality  existinjir  toward  ac- 
knowledged states,  and  those  assuming  the  power  of  any  states.  It  was  m  the  power 
of  any  state  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  breaking  the  neutrality  professed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  were  not  to  judge  whether  their  so  enlisting  would  be  a  breach  of 
neutrality  or  not.''    (Pp.  362,  363.) 

He  said  further : 

'^The  second  provision  of  this  bill  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  consideration,  that 
affiistance  might  be  rendered  to  foreign  states  through  the  means  of  the  subjects  of 
this  country,  not  only  by  their  enlisting  in  warfare,  but  also  by  their  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  war.  It  was  extremely  important  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality, 
that  the  subjects  of  this  country  should  be  prevented  from  fitting  out  any  equipments, 
not  only  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  the  other  ports  of  the 
British  dominions,  to  be  employed  in  foreign  service.  The  principle  in  this  case  was 
the  same  as  in  the  other,  because  by  fitting  out  armed  vessels,  or  by  supplying  the  ves- 
sels of  other  countries  with  warlike  stores,  as  effectual  assistance  mignt  be  rendered 
tea  foreign  power  as  bv  enlisting  in  their  service."    (P.  364.) 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  opposing  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  said  : 

"  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  sovereign  power  of  every  state  could  interfere 
to  prevent  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  wars  of  other  states,  by  which  its  own 
peace  might  be  enaangered,  or  its  own  interests  affected.  His  Majesty  could  command 
his  own  subjects  to  abstain  from  acts  by  which  the  relations  of  the  state  with  other 
states  might  be  disturbed,  and  could  compel  the  observation  of  peace  with  them.'' 
(P.  366.) 

Lord  Castlereagh,  favoring  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  said : 

"It  now  became  us  to  adopt  a  measure  by  which  we  might  enforce  the  common  law 
gainst  those  whose  conduct  would  involve  us  iu  a  war,  and  to  show  that  we  were  not 
conniving,  as  we  were  supposed,  with  one  of  the  parties.''    (P.  369.) 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill.    (P.  374.) 

On  June  3, 1819,  the  Attorney  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  said : 

"Such  an  enactment  was  required  by  every  principle  of  justice ;  for  when  the  state 
says,  'We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  waged  between  two  separate  powers,' 
and  the  subjects  in  opposition  to  it  say, '  We  will,  however,  interfere  in  it,'  surely  the 
house  would  see  the  necessity  of  enacting  some  penal  statutes  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  contended  that  the  state  and  the  suhjects  who 
composed  that  state  might  take  distinct  and  opposite  sides  in  the  quarrel.  He  should 
now  allude  to  the  petitions  which  had  that  evening  been  presented  to  the  house 
sgainst  the  bill ;  ana  here  he  could  not  but  observe  that  they  had  either  totally  mis- 
understood or  else  totally  misrepresented  its  intended  object.  They  had  stated  that  it 
▼as  calculated  to  check  the  commercial  transactions  and  to  injure  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country.  If  by  the  words  '  commercial  interests  and  commercial  trans- 
actions' were  meant '  warlike  adventures,'  he  allowed  that  it  would ;  but  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  argue  that  it  would  diminish  a  fair  and  legal  and  pacific  commerce,  he  must 
enter  his  protest  against  any  such  doctrines.  Now,  he  maintained,  that  as  war  was 
actually  carried  on  against  Spain  by  what  the  petitioners  called  commercial  transac- 
tions, it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  check  and  injure  them  as  speedily  as  possible." 
(P.  875.) 

Mr.  Denman,  opposing  the  bill,  said : 

'*  He  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  coigecture  by  what  ingenuity  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  could  torture  this  argument  into  a  denial  of  the  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  legislature."    (P.  877.) 
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On  Jnne  10, 1819,  the  Attorney  General  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
committee  on  this  bill. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  opposing  the  bill,  said  : 

"  The  ri^ht  honorable  gentleman  had  observed  that  sach  a  measure  as  the  present 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  acceded  to  by  Con- 
gress. The  United  States,  said  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  Congress  passed  an  act  to  carry  that  treaty  into  effect.  And  why  did  they 
do  so  T  Because,  though  the  common  law  in  England  was  sufficient  for  the  required 
purpose,  in  America  it  was  not.  The  power  of  making  war  and  peace  was  not  vested 
m  tne  I'resident  of  America  as  it  was  in  the  King  of  England.  In  America,  therefore, 
a  legislative  act  was  necessary.  But  as  His  Majesty's  proclamation  of  1817  was  still  in 
force,  how  could  any  legislative  measure  be  necessary  in  this  country  f "    (P.  1094.) 

Mr.  Canning,  supporting  the  bill,  said : 

**  The  house  had  to  determine,  ftrst,  if  the  existing  laws  of  the  country  would  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  neutrality ;  secondly,  if  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would  leave  the 
power  of  maintaining  that  neutrality ;  and  thirdly,  if  both  the  former  questiona  were 
negatived,  whether  the  proposed  measure  was  one  which  it  was  fit  to  adopt.''  (P.  1104.) 

He  said  further : 

''  Was  there,  he  would  ask,  anything  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  en- 
abling a  government  to  lay  such  a  restraint  on  the  action  of  its  own  subjects  as  might 
insure  the  observance  of  perfect  neutrality  toward  two  belligerents  t  If  were  was,  lu>w 
happened  it  that  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  approved  so  cordially  of  the 

S reclamation  of  1817  ?  In  that  proclamation,  which  was  the  only  public  act  of  the 
Iritish  government  on  the  subject,  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality  had  been  exhibited. 
Contemplating  the  character  of  that  proclamation,  what  right  had  any  man  to  infer 
that  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  government  had  undergone  a  change  on  the  subject  f 
(P.  1104.) 

He  said  further: 

"  It  surely  could  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1794  this  country  complained  of  various 
breaches  of  neutrality  (though  much  inferior  in  dep^ree  to  those  now  under  considera- 
tion) committed  on  the  part  of  subjects  of  the  Umted  States  of  America.  What  was 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  in  consequence  f  Did  it  resent  the  complaint  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  its  independence  t  Did  it  refuse  to  take  such  steps  as  would  insure  the  imme- 
diate observance  of  neutrality  f  Neither.  In  1795,  immediately  after  the  application 
£rom  the  British  government,  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  pro- 
hibiting, nnder  heavy  penaJties,  the  engagement  of  American  citizens  in  the  armies  of 
any  beUigerent  power.  Was  that  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  f  It  was  but  last  year 
that  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  by  which  the  act  of  1795  was  confirmed  in  every 
respect,  again  prohibiting  the  engagement  of  their  citizens  in  the  service  of  any  foreigo 
power ;  and  pointing  distinctly  to  the  service  of  Spain,  or  the  South  American  provinces.'^ 
(P,  1105.) 

He  said  further : 

"  If  a  foreigner  should  chance  to  come  into  any  of  our  porte  and  see  all  this  mighty 
armament  equipping  for  foreign  service,  he  would  naturally  ask,  *  With  what  nation 
are  you  at  warf    The  answer  would  be,  'With  none.' 

"  'For  what  purpose,  then,'  he  would  say, '  are  these  troops  levied,  and  by  whom  f 
The  reply  of  course  must  be, '  They  are  not  levied  by  government ;  nor  is  it  known  for 
what  service  they  are  intended ;  but,  be  the  service  wliat  it  may,  government  cannot 
interfere.'  Would  not  all  that  ffive  such  a  foreigner  a  high  idea  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Enclish  constitution  t  Woiud  it  not  suggest  to  him  that  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  a  state  there  was  no  government  in  England  T  Did  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentlemah  not  think  that  the  allowing  of  armaments  to  be  fitted  out  iu  this  country 
against  a  foreign  power  was  a  just  cause  of  war  f "    (P.  1106.) 

He  said  further : 

"  It  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  English  government  itself  that  was  now  on 
its  trial.  This  country  was  now  called  upon  to  say  whether  it  wonld  act  on  its  ownM- 
serted  principles.  Those  acts,  which  the  bill  under  the  consideration  of  ParliameDt 
tended  to  repress,  were  acts  which  in  the  document  put  forth  by  England  forty  years 
ago  were  termed  a  'manifest  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.'"    (P.  1107.) 

On  June  11, 1819,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  in  the  debate  on 
the  biU,  said  :  "That  His  Mugesty^  government  had  issued  a  prohibition  against  the 
exportation  of  arms  or  warlike  stores  to  Cuba,  or  any  of  our  West  India  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  the  service  either  of  the  provinces  in  insurrection,  or  of 
those  continuing  within  the  allegiance  of  Spain.  They  had  taken  precautions  to  gusrd 
against  onr  own  islands  being  made  the  means  of  thwarting  the  views  of  the  paraot 
state."    (P.  1124.) 

On  June  21, 1819,  the  order  of  the  day  being  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Foreign  En- 
listment bill,  Sir  VV.  Scott,  supporting  the  bill,  said : 

"  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  argue  that  it  was  just  and  proper  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  between  a  country  and  it-s  colonies,  when  that  country  was  bound  to 
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08  in  the  ties  of  amity,  by  existioK  treaties.  When  he  said  a  strict  neutrality,  he  meant 
a  neatrality  which  coDsiated  in  a  complete  abstinence,  not  only  from  absolute  warfare, 
bat  from  the  giving  of  any  kind  of  assistance  to  either  one  side  or  the  other.''    (P. 

He  said  farther : 

"There  could  be  no  solecism  more  ii^arioas  in  itself,  or  more  mischievoas  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  to  argoe  that  the  subjeots  of  a  state  had  a  right  to  act  amicably  or 
ho8tile]y  with  reference  to  other  countries,  witboat  any  interposition  of  the  State  it- 
selfl  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  press  these  considerations,  because  all  the 
ar^ments  that  he  bad  heard  on  the  subject  had  fully  admitted  that  it  was  the  right 
of  States,  and  of  States  only,  to  determine  whether  they  would  continue  neutral  or 
assume  a  belligerent  attitude— that  they  had  the  power  of  preventing  their  subjects 
from  becoming  belligerent,  if  thev  pleased  to  exert  it.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  fully 
admitted  that  the  government  of  this  country  possessed  that  right,  which  was  essen- 
tial to  its  safety  and  soverei^ty.''    (P.  1233 ) 

Mr.  Robert  Grant,  supporting  the  Bill,  said : 

**  Why,  Sir,  what  sort  of  neutrality  is  this,  which,  while  it  operates  only  as  a  more 
subtle  sword  of  annoyance  against  the  passive  party,  throws  an  impenetrable  tegis 
over  the  assailant?    A  neutrality  which  completely  protects  the  aggressions  of  the 
power  who  has  stipulated  to  observe  it,  while  it  leaves  the  power  to  whom  the  stipu- 
Istion  has  been  given,  only  tenfold  more  exposed  and  defenseless.    Let  the  matter  next 
be  tried  on  a  somewhat  broader  ground.    Kvery  government,  in  its  foreign  relations, 
▼as  the  representative  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged,  and  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  peace  of  nations  that  government  should  be  so  considered.    Nations 
announced  their  intentions  to  each  other  through  the  mediilm  of  their  rulers.    Hence 
every  state  knew  where  to  look  to  expressions  of  the  will  of  foreign  nations,  where  to 
learn  whether  war  or  peace  was  intended,  where  to  demand  redress  for  injuries,  and 
where  to  visit  injuries  unredressed.    But  all  this  system  was  inverted  and  thrown  into- 
confusion,  if  the  government  might  act  in  one  way  and  the  nation  in  another.    All 
this  system  was  at  an  end  if,  while  we  were  professedly  at  peace  with  Spain,  she  was 
to  be  attacked  by  a  large  army  of  military  adventurers  from  our  own  shores,  a  sort  of 
extra-national  body — utterly  irresponsible,  utterly  invulnerable,  except  in  their  own 
persons — for  whose  acts  no  redress  could  be  demanded  of  the  British  government— 
who  might  bum,  pillage,  and  destroy,  then  find  a  safe  asylum  in  their  own  country 
uid  leave  us  to  say,  *  We  have  performed  our  engagements — we  have  honorably  main- 
taioed  our  neutral  character.' ''    (P.  1243.) 

He  said  further : 

**It  was,  besides,  to  be  remembered,  that  an  exact  precedent  for  the  present  meas- 
ure was  supplied  by  the  act  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
bad  referred :  the  act  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  without 
the  royal  license.  There,  as  here,  the  Crown  possessed  a  prerogative  by  the  common 
Uw,  and  there,  as  here,  you  added  iJacUities  for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  by 
stotnte."  (P.  1250.) 

When  the  House  divided,  there  appeared,  ayes,  190 ;  noes,  129. 

On  June  28, 1819,  upon  his  motion  to  commit  the  biU,  Earl  Bathurst,  supporting  the 
bill,  said : 

*'The  supplying  belligerents  with  warlike  stores,  and  equipping  vessels  for  warlike 
purposes,  were  also  prohibited.  With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  bill,  he  had  heard  no 
objection  from  any  quarter.  The  evils  experienced  in  commerce  from  vessels  roaming 
over  the  seas,  under  unknown  and  unacknowledged  flags,  had  been  too  generally  felt 
to  suppose  that  British  merchants  would  be  much  dissatisfied  with  the  regulations 
provided  by  this  part  of  the  bill."    (P.  1380.) 

He  said  further : 

"  Looking,  then,  to  the  principles  and  grounds  of  general  policy,  he  would  say :  that 
be  should  scarcely  look  for  any  other  demiition  of  a  state  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers  than  this,  that  its  subjects  made  war 
at  pleasure  upon  states  with  whom  their  government  was  at  peace,  and  without  any 
iotermption  from  that  government  to  their  pursuits.  And  yet  such  ha<l  been  for  some 
time  the  actual  situation  of  this  country."    (P.  1380.) 

He  said  further : 

'*  What  would  the  British  merchants,  who  petitioned  against  this  bill,  say  if  they 
'«aw  expeditions  sailing  from  French  ports  to  attack  the  sources  of  our  commerce  in 
*'very  quarter  of  the  world  f  He  was  afraid  we  should  not  be  much  benefited  by  its 
'^ing  left  to  the  option  of  French  officers  to  engage  on  either  side,  according  to  their 
individaal  opinions."    (P.  1383. ) 

Lord  Holland,  opposing  the  bill,  said  : 

"As  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  bill,  the  noble  lord  has  said,  that  if  it  was 
not  passed  we  could  not  preserve  our  neutrality.  Now,  he  (Lord  Holland)  would,  on 
tbe  contrary,  maintain,  that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    He 
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would  even  run  the  hazard  of  standing  up  for  the  prerogative  in  this  case  against  the 
noble  lord."    (P.  1391.) 

He  said  further : 

''A  sovereign  might  be  called  upon  by  one  belligerent  party,  with  whom,  he  was  in 
alliance,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  entering  into  the  service  of  its  enemy,  so  as  to  be 
employed  against  it.  The  sovereign  might  issue  his  proclamation  prohibiting  h\s 
subjects  from  enlisting ;  and  if  they  did  so  after  that  proclamation,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  might  be  punished  accordingly.  But  this  was  all 
that  a  belligerent  state  could  ask.  It  could  not  demand  from  the  sovereign  a  change 
in  the  municipal  laws  of  his  dominions,  or  a  modification  of  them,  to  suit  its  oonven- 
ience.  The  noble  earl  had  said :  '  Look  to  the  United  States,  and  see  what  they  have 
donej'  but  he  had  not  adverted  to  the  difference  between  the  power  of  the  executire 
in  this  country  and  the  American  Union.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  not 
the  power,  like  the  sovereign  of  England,  of  making  peace  and  war :  and,  therefore, 
as  the  executive  had  not  the  ri^ht  of  enforcing  peace,  a  foreign  state  had  the  right  of 
demanding  a  law  from  the  legislature  to  prevent  war.  The  example  of  the  United 
States  was,  therefore,  no  precedent  for  us,  where  the  prerogative  already  possessed  the 
right  which  a  particular  law  was  there  requisite  to  confer.''    (P.  1391.) 

The  bill  on  this  day  went  through  the  committee. 

II.— LORD  ALTHORP'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  FOREIGN  ENLIST- 
MENT ACT. 

Motion   to    Koeiil 

ment  Acu""  "  "  Dcbatc  iu^thc  House  of  Commons,  on  the  16th  dav  of  April,  1823.  (See 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  second  series,  vol.  viii,  pp.  1019-1059.) 

Mr.  Canning,  opposing  the  motion,  said: 

**  Sir,  the  act  is  divided  into  two  plain  and  distinct  parts;  the  one  prohibiting  Brit- 
ish subjects  from  entering  into  the  militarv  service  of  belligerent  states ;  the  other  for- 
bidding the  fitting  out  of  privateers  for  the  service  of  those  states,  in  British  porttj, 
with  British  means  and  money,  or  which  are  to  be  manned  with  British  seamen.''  (P. 
1052.) 

He  said  further : 

"  If  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  should  take  that  laid  down 
by  America  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretaryship  of 
Jefferson.  In  1793  complaints  were  made  to  the  American  Government  that 
French  ships  were  allowed  to  fit  out  and  arm  in  American  ports  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  British  vessels  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Immediately 
upon  this  representation  the  American  Government  held  that  such  a  fitting 
out  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality ;  and  orders  were  issued  prohibiting  the 
arming  of  any  French  vessel  in  American  ports.  At  New  York,  a  French  vessel  fitting 
out  was  seized,  delivered  over  to  the  tribunals,  and  condemned.  Upon  that  occasion 
the  American  Government  held  that  such  fitting  out  of  French  ships  in  American  ports, 
for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  English  vessels,  was  incompatible  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  and  tended  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  Here,  sir,  I  contend,  is  the 
principle  of  neutrality  upon  which  we  ought  to  act.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that 
the  bill  in  question  was  enacted."    (P.  10^.) 

He  said  further : 

"  While  we  declare  ourselves  neutral,  let  us  avoid  passing  the  strict  line  of  demar- 
kation.  When  war  comes,  if  come  it  must,  let  us  enter  into  it  with  all  the  spirit  and 
energy  which  becomes  us  as  a  great  and  independent  state.  That  period,  however,  I 
do  not  wish  to  anticipate,  and  much  less  desire  to  hasten.  If  a  war  must  come,  let  it 
come  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  to  be  demanded  for  ii^urles— of  rights  to  be  as- 
serted—of  interests  to  be  protected— of  treaties  to  be  fulfilled.  But,  in  God's  name,  let 
it  not  come  on  in  the  paltry  pettifogging  way  of  fitting  out  ships  in  our  harbors  to 
cruise  for  gain.  At  all  events,  let  the  country  disdain  to  be  sneaKed  into  a  war.  Let 
us  abide  strictly  by  our  neutrality,  as  long  as  we  mean  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  by  so  do- 
ing we  shall,  in  the  event  of  any  necessity  for  abandoning  that  system,  be  the  better 
able  to  enter  with  effect  upon  any  other  course  which  the  policy  of  the  country  may 
require."    (P.  10.57.) 

When  the  House  divided  there  appeared  for  the  motion,  110 ;  against  the  motion,  31C. 

IIL— THE  AFFAIR  AT  TERCEIRA. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28tli  of  April,  1830.  (See  Hansard's  Parlia- 
Terceii*.-  mcntsry  Debates,  New  Series,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  126-214.) 

erceii*.-  ^j^^  rcsolutions  bcforc  the  nonse  were  as  follows  : 

**  That  prior  to  the  12th  of  December,  1823,  Her  Mi^csty  the  Queen,  DonnU Maria  H, 
had  been  recognized  by  His  Majesty,  and  the  other  great  powersof  Europe,  to  be  legiti- 
mate Queen  of  Portugal ;  and  that  at  the  period  above  named  the  said  Queen  was 
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residiDg  in  this  country  and  had  been  received  by  His  Majesty  with  the  accustomed 
honors  of  her  royal  rank. 

"That  on  the  said  12th  of  December  the  island  of  Terceira,  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Qoeen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by  authorities,  civil  and  legal,  in  allegiance  to 
Her  Majesty. 

"That  on  the  said  12th  of  December  instructions  were  given  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioneis  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  a  considerable  number  of  Portuis;uese  soldiers 
and  other  foreigners  were  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth,  and 
it  is  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira  or  other  of  the  West- 
ern Isles ;  and  His  Majesty  having  l^n  pleased{to  command  that  a  naval  force  should 
he  immediately  dispatched  to  interrupt  any  such  attempt,  you  are  hereby  required 
and  directed  to  take  ship  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin  under  your  command  and  to 
proceed  with  all  practical  expedition  to  Terceira ;  and  having  ascertained  that  you 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  Island  before  the  transports  alluded  to,  you  will  re- 
maio  yourself  at  Ongra  or  Praia,  or  cruising  close  to  the  island  in  the  most  advisable 
position  for  intercepting  any  vessels  arriving  oif  it,  and  you  will  detach  the  other  ships 
as  yon  shall  deem  best  tor  preventing  the  aforesaid  force  from  reaching  any  of  the  other 
idands. 

^'That  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pursuance  of  .these 
instructions,  the  commanding  officer  found  that  island  in  possession  of,  and  governed 
bj,  the  authorities  above  mentioned. 

*'  That  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese  subjects  or  sol- 
diers of  her  said  Majesty,  voluntarily  left  this  country  with  a  view  of  repairing  to  the 
said  island,  and  that  their  departure  and  destination  were  known  to  His  Mfgesty's 
GoYemment ;  that  they  appear  to  have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unarmed  merchant- 
ships,  to  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves  without  any 
arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

"  That  these  unarmed  merchant-ships  and  passengers  were  prevented  by  His  Maj- 
esty's naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  entering  the  harbor  of  Porto  Praia ;  and 
that  after  they  had  been  fired  into  and  blood  had  been  spilled  they  were  compelled, 
under  threat  of  the  further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  warned  to  quit 
the  neighborhood  of  Terceira  and  the  rest  of  the  Azores,  but  that  they  might  proceed 
wherever  else  they  might  think  proper. 

"  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  these  unarmed  vessels,  and  preventing  them 
anchoring  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the  harbor  of  Porto  Praia,  was  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  to  which  the  Island  of  Terceira  belonged ;  and  that  the 
farther  interference  to  compel  those  merchant-ships  or  transports  to  quit  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Azores  was  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas  neither 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  law  of  nations.'' 
(Pd.  126, 127). 
During  the  debate  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  speaking  against  the  resolutions,  said  : 
'*  The  next  question  for  consideration  was  the  character  of  the  expedition,  and  his 
right  honorable  friend  contended  that,  going  unarmed  from  our  shores,  the  refugees 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  military  body,  and  that  their  conduct  was  no  breacn  of 
oor  neutrality.  Was  it  then  to  be  contended  that  no  expedition  was  a  military  expe- 
dition except  the  troops  had  their  arms  on  board  the  same  vessels  with  them  f  If  they 
were  on  board  one  vessel,  and  their  arms  in  another,  did  that  make  any  difference  ? 
Was  such  a  pretense  to  be  tolerated  by  that  common  sense  to  which  the  Honorable 
Baronet  had  appealed,"  (P.  198.) 
He  said  further : 

"Arms  were  already  provided  for  them  at    Terceira;   the  men  were  proceeding 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  arms,  and  no  person  could  for  one  moment  doubt 
what  was  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  expedition.''    (P.  198.) 
He  said  further: 

"  It  was  not  necessary,  he  believed,  further  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  ex- 
pedition were  or  not  a  breach  of  our  neutrality;  and  conceiving  that  it  was,  the  next 
question  which  required  to  be  settled  was,  whether  or  not  we  were  justified,  after  the 
expedition  had  left  our  ports,  in  preventing  it  from  reaching  the  place  of  its  desti- 
nation. On  that  point,  he  thougut,  a  complete  answer  to  the  statement  of  his  right 
honorable  friend  who  opene4  the  debate,  had  been  given  by  his  right  honorable  friend 
who  sat  near  him.  The  Portuguese  refugees  and  their  leaders  had  throughout  been 
gnilty  of  the  grossest  deception  toward  the  British  Qovemment.  It  had  been  such 
as  to  justly  subject  them  to  the  treatment  they  had  received."  (P.  200.) 
He  said  further : 

**  Were  the  Government  of  this  country  to  allow  itself  to  be  deceived  in  the  way 
these  refugees  had  deceived  it,  the  ports  of  England  would  be  selected  by  all  the  dis- 
contented x>eople  of  Europe  to  fit  out  and  prepare  expeditions  against  their  ^vem- 
ments :  or  even  expeditions  to  plunder  and  devastate  other  countries.  It  might  be 
true  that  we  had  no  ri^ht  to  punish  the  Portuguese  for  their  fraud,  but  we  had  a  right 
to  prevent  them  profiting  by  their  fraud,  particularly  when  doing  what  might  have 
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inYolved  ns  in  a  oontest  with  another  power  on  account  of  the  breach  of  our  neatrality 
committed  by  these  people/'    (P.  200.) 

He  said  farther: 

^*  Neatrals  shall  not  saffer  themselves  or  their  possessions  to  be  made  instromentftl 
in  doin^  injnry  to  other  nations.  There  is  no  law  of  natnre  or  of  nations — no  obliga- 
tion of  jnstioe— which  condemn  us  to  be  the  dupes  of  those  who  would  lead  us  into 
such  wrong.  That  was  the  doctrine  he  would  apply  to  the  present  case — we  were  not 
to  be  made  the  dupes  of  these  people,  to  commit  wrong  against  another  power.  Bnt 
the  consequences,  he  believed,  of  such  proceedings,  did  we  permit  them,  would  be  fatal 
to  ourselves.  If  we  supported  or  allowed  fraud  we  should  have  no  remedy  but  to 
submit  to  it  when  our  own  rights  were  in  question.  If  we  allowed  one  hostile  expedition 
to  be  prepared  within  our  territory,  ten  years  would  not  elapse,  to  use  the  remarkable 
words  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  debate  on  the  Alien  Bill,  *  before  this  country  will  be 
made  the  work-shop  of  intrigue,  and  the  arsenal  of  every  malcontent  faction  in  Europe.' 
Placed,  as  this  country  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  possessing 
such  facilities  in  her  manufactures  and  in  her  natural  advantages,  and  above  all,  in 
her  free  institutions,  for  the  purposes  of  hostility,  it  becomes  her  to  watch  with  the 
narrowest  scrutiny  that  the  facilities  she  affords  are  not  abused  to  her  own  injury." 
(P.  201.) 

He  said  further : 

"  He  remembered  that  when  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  his  col- 
league in  office,  that  it  was  stated  by  that  ngbt  honorable  Gentleman,  shortly  before 
the  Alien  Act  was  brought  forward,  and  when  Ministers  were  considering  of  the  pro- 
priety of  abandoning  it  altogether,  that  information  had  been  obtained,  and  he  knev 
it  to  be  correct,  that  the  Spanish  constitutionalists^the  martyrs  to  liberty,  as  the  hon- 
orable baronet  called  them — ^had  resolved  to  foment  internal  disorders  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Spain.  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the  House  that  he  did  not  allow  a  day  to  elapse^ 
after  learning  this  fact,  without  notifying  to  the  persons  carrying  on  these  intrigaes 
that  'the  Government  would  not  allow  them  to  desecrate  the  asylum  they  had  chosen 
for  their  protection,'  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  information  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Spanish  province  threatened  by  these  machinations  of  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Can- 
ning said  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  if  we  authorized  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  penalties  of  hostility.  For  the  interest  and  peace  of 
this  country — ^not  less  than  for  the  interest  and  peace  of  other  countries — ^he  enforced 
on  all  those  who  resided  here  the  strictest  neutrality.  'God  knew,*  he  said,  'when 
we  should  see  the  end  of  the  prevailing  agitation,  when  the  struggle  of  opinions  wonld 
terminate;  and  no  man  could  wish  for  it  more  than  he  did  ;  but  he  claimed  these  bills 
in  order  that  we  might  not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bullied,  cheated,  or  deceived  into  hostilities 
into  which  we  never  intended  to  enter.' "    (P.  201.) 

He  said  further: 

"As  long  as  England  remained  at  peace,  she  might  be  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate, 
a  refuge  to  the  distressed,  and  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  weary  and  heavily  laden, 
where  they  might  lay  down  their  burden  and  be  at  rest.  But  to  maintain  our  inde- 
pendence, to  preserve  the  power  of  being  this  place  of  refuge,  it  was  necessary,  to  ase 
the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  'we  should  not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bullied,  cheated,  or 
deceived  into  hostilities ;'  and  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  result,  he  hoped  the  honse 
would  join  with  him  in  rejecting  the  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed,  and  which 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  severe  censure  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  pre- 
vented England  from  being  cheated  into  hostilities."    (P.  202.) 

Mr.  Huskisson,  speaking  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  said : 

"But  having  evaded  our  laws,  we  had  no  rij^ht  to  punish  them;  wo  might  have  some 
authority  over  them  as  long  as  they  were  within  our  jurisdiction,  but  the  complaint 
made  against  them  proved  that  they  had  escaped  beyond  the  limits  which  the  laws  of 
nations  recognized  as  the  limits  of  our  power."    (P.  2(>S.) 

When  the  House  divided  there  appeared  for  the  motion  78 ;  against  it,  191 ;  minority. 
113.    (P.  213.) 

IV.— THE  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACT  OF  AUGUST  9,  1870. 

Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  passage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1st,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 

Fon-irn  eniittment  August,  1870.  (See  HansanVs  Parliamentary  Debates,  third  series,  vol. 
wi  oi  1*70.  cciii,  pp.  1365-1381,  pp.  1502-1513,  pp.  1550-1556,  p.  1592.) 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  August,  1870.    (See  ibid.,  pp.  1676-1680.) 

On  1st  August,  1870,  on  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 

The  Attorney  General,  Sir  R.  P.  Collier,  said  : 

"  I  think,  however,  the  house  will  agree  that,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  unex- 
pected and  most  calamitous  war,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  been  very 
much  to  blame  if  they  had  delayed  for  a  single  day  to  iutroduce  this  measure."  (P* 
1367.) 

He  said  further : 

^  I  now  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  equipment  and  fitting  out  of  vessels, 
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with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  so  mnch  litigation.  To  this  section  of  the  old  Act 
s  Tery  important  addition  has  been  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  to  the  effect  that 
it  ahoold  apply  not  merely  to  the  arming  and  equipping,  but  to  the  building  of  a  ship. 
That  recommendation  was  made  by  all  the  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  my 
honorable  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford,  (Mr.  Vernon  Haroourt,)  for  whose 
authority  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  although  I  think  that  he,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  migority  of  the  Commissioners  were  right.  If  such  a  provis- 
ion were  contained  in  the  existing  act,  the  Alabama  could  not  have  escaped  and  the  Alex- 
andra must  have  been  condemned.  It  obviously  is  very  unsatisfactory  for  a  Gk>v6rnment 
to  be  aware  that  a  vessel  is  being  built  for  a  belligerent,  to  know  her  destination,  to  have 
to  wait  day  after  day  till  she  is  completed,  and  then  one  fine  morning  to  find  that  she  is 
gone.  Now,  that  has  more  than  once  occurred,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not 
occur  again.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  this  section  which  touches  the  case  of  the 
mere  dispatches  of  a  vessel,  and  a  clause  containing  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  it  is 
shown  that  a  vessel  has  been  ordered  to  be  built  for  a  belligerent,  and  is  supplied  to 
that  belligerent  and  used  for  warlike  purposes,  that  shall  be  held  to  be  prima^aeie  evi- 
dence that  she  was  built  for  the  warlike  service  of  the  belligerent,  unless  the  innocent 
destination  of  the  vessel  can  be  established.  In  a  provision  of  that  kind  there  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, no  hardship.''  (P.  1368.) 
Hesaidfurth|pr: 

**  I  have  now  to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  power  which  we  propose  to  give  by 
the  bilL  It  is  the  power  which  it  confers  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  his  being  satis- 
fied that  a  vessel  is  being  built  or  equipped  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  belligerent,  and 
is  about  to  be  dispatched,  to  issue  his  Warrant  ordering  her  to  be  seiaed  and  detained, 
which  Warrant  is  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  her  release,  which  he  may 
obtain  if  he  satisfies  the  Court  that  her  destination  was  lawful,  aodnotonly  may  he  ob- 
tain her  release  but  damages  for  her  retention.  In  order  to  prevent  any  hanlship,  there 
is,  moreover,  a  provision  tnat  the  Admiralty  shall  release  the  vessel  on  a  bond  being 
IpTen  that  she  is  not  to  be  employed  on  any  illegal  adventure.  There  is  another  pro- 
rision  in  respect  to  which  the  Bill,  I  admit,  goes  beyond  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners.  It  gives  power  to  the  local  authorities  named  in  it  to  seize  a  vessel  if 
they  have  reason  to  suppose  she  is  about  to  escape,  but  then  they  will  have  to  report 
immediately  the  seizure  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  will  be  empowered  at  once  to  re- 
lease her  should  he  be  of  opinion  that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  the  seizure, 
and  assuming  the  vessel  to  have  been  seized  without  reasonable  cause,  and  released 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  owner  will  be  entitled  to  claim  damages  for  the  detention. 
These  are  the  provisions  by  which  we  propose  to  attain  the  object  which  we  have  in 
Tiew,  and  to  rv^nder  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almost  impracticable,  the  escape  of  any 
sQch  vessel  as  the  Alexandra  or  the  Alabama  in  fnture.^^    (P.  1369.) 

Mr.  Stavely  Hill,  supporting  the  bill,  said : 

"  It  was  very  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  happened  during  the  Ameri- 
can War,  when  this  country  was  made  a  starting  point  for  a  ship  of  war  which,  as  had 
been  aptly  remarked,  was  an  expedition  in  itself.^'    (P.  1372.) 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  supporting  the  bill,  said : 

"The  present  law  for  enforcing  neutrality  was  utterly  insufficient.  No  one  could  dis- 
sent from  Lord  Russell's  description  of  the  case  of  the  Alabama — ^that  it  was  a  scandal 
to  the  law  of  this  country,  and  that  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  that  disastrous 
fraud  upon  the  laws  of  this  country  committed  one  of  the  most  unpatriotic  acts  of 
which  an  Englishman  had  ever  been  guilty."    (P.  1374.) 

He  said  further : 

"But  he  would  venture  to  say,  what  he  was  sure  would  be  confirmed  by  his  honorable 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Richmond,  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer,)  and  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Commission,  that  the 
opinion  of  that  body  was  that  what  was  required  was  to  extend  and  enlar^  the  pre- 
ventive power  of  the  law  rather  than  to  aggravate  its  punitive  provisions.  There  were 
two  objects — ^to  prevent  the  offense,  and  to  punish  it  when  committed.  The  use  of 
punishment  was  small  save  so  far  as  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent.''    (P.  1374.) 

He  said  further : 

*^  He  regretted  that  the  punitive  clauses,  which,  in  certain  states  of  public  feeling, 
could  not l>e  carried  out,  had  been  multiplied,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Bill  had  not 
beeu  thrown  into  the  preventive  clauses."    (P.  1375.) 

He  said  further : 

'^The  Attorney  General  had  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  strike  out  clause  11, 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  hospitality  of  their  ports  being  extended  to  vessels 
that  bad  illegally  left  that  country,  on  the  ground  that  ne  thought  its  object  would  be 
better  carried  out  by  means  of  a  regulation  to  be  enforced  by  the  Executive.  He  (Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt)  entirely  agreed  with  the  necessity  that  existed  for  the  enforcement 
of  some  such  regulation,  because  he  believed  that  had  the  Alabama  been  excluded  from 
onr  ports  after  she  had  escaped  from  this  country  the  dilfflculties  that  had  arisen 
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between  this  country  and  Americai  in  reference  to  that  vessel,  would  have  been  avoided.'' 
(P.  1378.) 

Mr.  Rathbone,  supporting  the  bill,  said : 

'^  In  the  name  of  the  mercantile  community,  he  thanked  the  Government  for  introdne- 
ing  this  Bill,  which  only  carried  out  the  policy  which  the  ship-owners  of  Liverpool 
pressed  on  the  Qovernment  of  the  day  very  soon  after  the  escape  of  the  Alabama." 
(P.  1380.) 

Viscount  Bury  said : 

"  He  could  not  agree  with  the  honorable  Member  (Mr.  Bonrke)  in  regarding  this  as  an 
inopportune  moment  for  bringing  forward  this  Bill.  The  fact  that  war  was  raging  oa 
the  Continent  was  no  reason  ror  not  amending  our  municipal  law  in  points  where  this 
was  notoriously  defective.  It  was  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  builder  did  not  know  that 
the  vessel  he  was  building  was  for  war  purposes ;  and  it  was  a  less  evil  that  the  ship- 
building interest  should  suffer  a  little  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  be  involved 
in  difficulties."    (P.  1381.) 

On  3d  of  August,  1870,  upon  the  order  for  committee  on  the  bill,  the  solicitor-gen- 
eral, Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  said : 

'*  It  would  not  occur  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  that  the  builder  of  a  ship  woold 
have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  proving  what  his  contract  was  and  under  what  circam- 
stances  it  was  undertaken."    (P.  1510.)  ^ 

He  said  further :  ^ 

*'  The  object  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of  suspected  ships  from  the 
harbors  of  the  kin^^om  till  the  secretary  of  state  had  been  communicated  with.  The 
clause  gave  an  ad  tnterim  power  of  seizure."    (P.  1512.) 

The  Attorney  General,  Sir  R.  P.  Collier,  said: 

*'  The  object  was  to  give  power  to  any  officer  who  saw  a  ship  about  to  escape  to  pre- 
vent such  escape."    (P.  1512.) 

The  Attorney  General  said  further : 

**  The  officers  named  would  be  able  to  seize  a  vessel  without  special  instructions,  in 
order  that  such  vessel  might  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  It  was  a  most  important 
power  but  it  was  only  to  be  nsed  in  case  of  emergency,  and  if  any  wrong  was  done  by 
the  seizure  there  would  be  compensation."    (P.  1512.) 

Mr.  Whalley  said : 

'^  He  wished  to  ask,  was  such  stringent  legislation  in  practice  in  any  country  of  the 
world!" 

The  Attorney  General  said : 

*'  The  clause  was  copied  from  the  merchant-shipping  act,  which  had  been  in  force 
for  twenty  years  without  any  complaint."    (P.  1512.) 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1870,  the  bill  being  under  consideration,  the  Attorney  General, 
Sir  R.  P.  Collier,  said : 

**  He  would  propose  to  omit  'clause  11.  This  clause  provided  in  effect  that  no  war 
vessel  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  belligerent  which  should  have 
been  built,  equipped,  fitted  out,  armed,  or  dispatched  contrary  to  this  enactment  should 
be  admitted  into  any  port  of  Her  M^esty's  dominions."  (See  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, documents  with  the  United  States  Case,  vol.  iv,  p.  82.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  said : 

"  He  hoped  this  would  not  be  done,  otherwise  vessels  corresponding  with  the  Ala- 
bama could  be  succored  in  cur  colonial  ports." 

The  attorney-general  said  : 

"  He  had  to  explain  that,  although  the  royal  commissioners  made  a  recommendation 
to  the  effect  of  this  clause,  they  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  embodied  in  an  act  of 
Parliament,  but  that  it  should  be  carried  out  under  the  Queen's  regulations.  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  colony  would,  under  this  clause,  have  to  determine  whether  a  ship  entering 
his  ports  was  illegally  fitted  out  or  not ;  and  this  was  enough  to  show  the  object  the 
commissioners  hiul  in  view  could  not  be  carried  out  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  It  was 
intended,  instead,  to  advise  colonial  governors  of  the  escape  of  any  illegally-fitted  ves- 
sel." 

Clause  struck  out.    (P.  1555.) 

Mr.  Candlish  said : 

**  He  wished  to  call  attention  to  clause  21.  It  provided  that  any  custom-house  officer 
might  detain  a  suspected  ship,  so  that  the  power  would  be  vested  in  a  tide-waiter  who 
received,  perhaps.  Ids,  a  week.  This  was  an  extraordinary  power  to  vest  in  such  hands 
and  he  would  propose  that  the  power  should  be  only  exercised  by  the  chief  officer  of 
customs  in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  honorable  member  concluded  by 
moving  his  amendment.    (P.  1555.) 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  7,  "  to  leave  out  the  word  '  any,'  and  insert  the 
words  '  the  chief,'^  (Mr.  Candlish)  instead  thereof.    (P.  1556.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Lusk  said  : 

**  He  questioned  the  propriety  of  giving  so  much  power  to  custom-house  officers  of 
the  lower  class,  as  was  proposed  by  this  bill  to  confer  on  them." 
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The  attornoy-general,  Sir  R.  P.  Collier,  said : 

"  Thoee  officers  of  castoms  were,  in  fact,  the  police  of  ports  and  harbors.  No  more 
power  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  bill  than  was  already  exercised  by  every  parish 
constable  throaehoat  the  kingdom.  If  the  power  of  acting  under  the  bill  were  con- 
fined to  the  chief  officer  of  castoms,  as  was  proposed,  it  might  happen  that  in  a  case 
of  emergency  that  officer  wonld  be  absent,  and  serioas  inoonyenience  would  be  the 
result.  The  principle  of  the  clause  was  in  operation  in  the  merchant-shipping  act  and 
in  ail  the  prize  acts.  He  quite  admitted  that  the  issue  was  more  important  than  any 
thatooola  be  raised  on  the  merchant-shipping  act,  but  it  was  because  it  was  more  im- 
portant that  greater  restrictions  should  be  used.  The  great  thing  was  to  prevent  the 
deputoTB  from  our  ports  of  any  ships  of  the  Alabama  character," 

''Qaestion.  That  the  word  '  any'  stand  part  of  the  bill"  put  and  agreed  to.  Amend- 
ment ne^a^  red.    (P.  1556.) 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1^0,  the  House  of  Lords,  being  in  committee  on  the  bill,  Yis- 
connt  Halifax  said : 

"  He  had  refrained  from  entering  into  any  explanation  of  the  object  and  provisions 
of  the  bill  on  occasion  of  the  second  reading,  on  account  of  the  small  attendance  which 
coald  be  expected  at  a  Saturday  sitting,  but  he  would  do  so  very  shortly.  The  bill 
repealed  the  existing  law,  re-enacting  it  with  such  improvements  as  experience  had 
•^owu  to  be  desirable.  It  prohibits  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  without  license  from  the 
Crown,  from  takfng  any  part  in  hostilities  between  two  countries  with  which  Her 
Majesty  was  on  friendly  terms.  He  need  not  adduce  arguments  to  show  how  unjusti- 
fiable and  monstrous  it  would  be  for  British  subjects  to  take  part  in  hostilities,  when 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  government  was  that  of  perfect  neutrality ;  but  it  was  a 
•iQestion  not  of  international,  but  of  municipal  law — not  between  this  country  and  for- 
eign conntries,  but  between  the  Crown  and  the  subjects  of  the  Crown.  A  similar  law 
existed  in  the  United  States,  while,  on  the  continent,  governments  were  able  to  pre- 
vent their  subjects  from  violating  neutrality.  The  principal  objects  of  the  bill  were 
to  prohibit  any  subject  from  enlisting  or  inducing  others  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a 
belligerent  power,  and  from  fitting  out,  equipping,  or  arming  any  vessel  for  such  serv- 
ice. During  the  American  war,  the  powers  of  the  government  in  this  matter  were 
fonnd  to  be  insufficient.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  that  vessel  left  this  country  be- 
fore the  order  of  the  government,  issued  as  soon  as  they  had  sufficient  evidence  before 
them,  reached  the  port ;  she  left  our  port  as  an  unarmed  ship,  and  only  received  her  ar- 
mament at  sea,  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  so  that  no  blame  could  attach  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  and  of  the  rams,  proceedings  before  legal 
tribonals  resulted  in  a  proof  that  the  government  had  not  sufficient  power  in  the  mat- 
ter. They  were  thererore  glad  to  buy  the  rams  in  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty.  This 
defect  would  be  removed  by  the  present  bill,  wbich  was  based  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mission presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Cranworiu,  and  composed  of  other  distinguished 
men."    (Pp.  1678, 1679.) 

He  said  further: 

"  The  measure  gave  power  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  detain  a  suspected  ship ;  as 
also  to  local  officers  at  the  ports,  who  would  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  so  as  to 
cast  on  him  full  responsibility.  It  embodied  all  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  the  reception  of  vessels  into  British  ports,  and 
this  object  could  be  accomplished  by  orders  in  council."    (P.  1679.) 

Lord  Redesdale  "  thought  the  late  introduction  of  this  bill  was  excusable,  as  the 
exigency  which  called  for  it  had  only  just  arisen.'^    (P.  1680.) 

v.— THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  proposing  a  question  in  regard  to  the  '^  Alabama  claims,"  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  May  12, 1871 — (See  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  bird  series,  Tmty  or  WMh. 
pp69t*-701)—  '"«**"*• 

Lord  Redesdale  said : 

''  The  Southern  States  bnilt  and  fitted  out  the  Alabama.  Thev  ordered  and  paid  for 
the  ship.  Their  agents  took  her  out  of  the  Mersey,  and  equipped  her  in  a  foreign  port, 
iuid  the  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  North  was  committed  by  their  officers  and  the  crews 
under  their  command."    (P.  698.) 

On  moving  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  on  the 
l'<^hof  June,  1871,  lathe  House  of  Lords — (See  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates^ 
iliird  series,  vol.  ccvi,  pp.  1823-1901)— 

Earl  Russell  said: 

"  These  were  my  words,  in  December,  1862 :  • 

"'With  regard  to  the  claim  for  compensation  now  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
OoTemment,  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  notorious  that  the  Queen's  proclamation,  of  the  13th 
<»f  May,  1861,  enjoining  neutrality  in  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  in  North  America, 
has  in  seversJ  instances  been  practically  set  at  naught  by  parties  in  this  country.' 

''That,  at  all  events,  was  a  fair  principle  on  which  to  proceed,  and  the  cause  came 
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to  a  point  which  may  fairly  be  considered  by  the  arbiters.  Mr.  Laird  andertook  to 
build  a  vessel  for  the  confederate  government.  Mr.  Adame  complained  that  it  was 
building,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  fitted  out  and  equipped  for  the  confederat-es. 
I  replied,  as  I  believe  any  secretary  of  state  would  have  done,  *  We  must  refer  this  to 
the  board  of  customs  and  see  whether  they  can  obtain  evidence  by  which  the  owners 
can  be  convicted.'  It  was  referred  to  the  legal  advisers  of  the  board,  and  on  the  let 
of  July  I  was  able  to  inform  Mr.  Adams  that  the  board  held  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  ship  was  fitted  out  with  the  view  of  making  war  upon  the  oommeree 
of  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with  Her  Majesty,  and  accordingly  I  deemed  myself  una- 
ble, on  that  statement,  to  direct  a  prosecution.''    (P.  1831.) 

**  On  the  23d  of  July,  Mr.  Adams  informed  me  that  additional  evidence  had  been 
procured  that  the  ship  was  equipped  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  warlike  purposes,  for  he  bad 
obtained  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  Paesmore,  who  said  it  had  t^en  proposed  to 
him  by  the  captain  of  this  vessel,  *  290,'  that  he  should  go  to  sea  with  him  and  make 
war  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  That  evidence  was  at  once  submitted  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  who,  on  the  29th,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  case  for 
detaining  the  vessel  and  instituting  a  prosecution.  On  that  very  morning,  however, 
she  escaped,  and  it  remains  a  question  which  may  fairly  be  submitted  to  any  arbitra- 
tors, whether  I  was  justified  or  not,  on  the  24th  or  25th,  seising  the  ship,  afterward 
well  known  as  the  Alabama.    Mr.  Adams  stated  in  one  of  his  letters  that  sufficient 

Sromptitnde  had  not  been  used ;  but  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer,  speaking  on  the  27th  of 
[arch,  1863,  said : 

« <  The  United  States  Gk)vemment  have  no  right  to  complain  if  the  act  in  question 
(the  foreign-enlistment  act)  is  enforced  in  the  way  in  which  English  laws  are  usually 
enforced  against  English  subjects— on  evidenoe  and  not  on  suspicion ;  on  facts  and 
not  on  presumption  ;  on  aatisfoctoiy  testimonv  and  n^  on  the  mere  accusations  of  a 
foreign  minister  or  his  agents.'  [3  Hansard,  clxx,  47.]  That  remark,  moreover,  had 
been  quoted  by  a  noble  and  learned  lord  opposite  (Lord  Cairns)  when  the  Alexandra 
case  was  argued,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  at  once  adopted  it,  and  said  he  still  held 
the  same  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  fair  question  for  the  arbitrators,  whether 
those  five  days  between  the  24th  and  29th  were  lost  by  want  of  due  diligence,  whether 
the  law-officers  were  entitled  to  take  the  time  for  considering  the  matter ;  and  whether 
an  order  to  detain  the  vessel  should  have  been  at  once  sent  down."    (P.  1831.) 

During  the  same  debate,  Earl  Granville  said : 

"  We  were  in  this  position — ^that  we  were  bound  by  the  act ;  but  the  American  Got- 
emment  were  not  bound  in  the  least  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  say 
there  is  any  country  which  has  a  greater  interest  than  we  have  in  escaping  snch 
depredations  as  were  committed  by  the  Alabama.  We  have  agreed  to  principles 
which  we  think  are  just  and  right ;  we  have  agreed  to  arbitration  to  settle  details  by 
arbitration,  and  we  have  agreM  that  our  subsequent  legislation  shall  be  Judged  by 
them.  According  to  the  treaty,  we  are  to  be  liable  to  the  consequences  of  not  uainj; 
*  due  diligence.'  The  obligation  to  use  *  due  diligence '  implies  that  the  goverameut 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  certain  things,  and  to  detain  vessels  which  it  ba» 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  are  designed  for  warlike  purposes."    (P.  1850.) 

**  There  is  one  proposal  whien  was  miMe  by  my  noble  friend  (Earl  Russell)  so  late  as 
last  year.  After  quoting  the  opinion  of  an  individual  who  took  a  very  strong  part  in 
the  controversy,  he  said :  * 

''  *  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  officers  of  the  customs  were  misled,  or  blinded  by  the 
general  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  known  to  prevail  at  Liverpool,  and  that  a 
prima-facie  case  of  negligence  could  be  made  out ' — [not  an  ascertained  case  after  due 
inquiry  and  investigation] — 'Great  Britain  might  fairly  grant  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  losses  sustained  bv  the  captures  of  the  Alabama.' 

'*  That  passage  occurred  in  the  introduction  of  the  noble  earl  to  his  publiabed 
speeches."    (P.  1850.) 

During  the  same  debate,  the  Earl  of  Derby  said : 

"  The  matter  is  one  on  which  I  hardly  like  to  trust  to  the  recollection  of  themomentt 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  concerned  in  these  negotiations,  however 
much  he  may  have  justified  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  &j,  denied  that  the 
escape  of  the  Alabama  was  a  regretable  proceeding." 

During  the  same  debate  Lord  Cairns  said : 

"  In  the  first  article  the  duty  of  the  neutral  is  qualified  in  this  way.  The  neutral  ifi 
'.to  use  all  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  Slo.,  of  any  vessel '  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  carry  on  war  against  a  belligerent.  I  want  to  know 
why  these  words  '  which  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe'  are  not  repeated  in  the  sec- 
ond rule.  Why  is  the  phraseok>gy  so  entirely  different  in  the  first  and  second  psrts 
of  the  clause  f  The  only  explanation  hitherto  given  us  is  that  given  by  the  president 
of  the  council,  who  says  that  the  charge  against  us  is  that  we  did  not  use  that  due 
diligence  which  was  incumbent  upon  us  as  neutrals.  But  the  words  'due  diligenoe' 
occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause  just  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  second ;  and  if  due 
diligence  is  enough,  and  would  prevent  the  question  arising  as  to  whether  yon  had  rea- 
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»Se*SZ«dt"^y  ♦];'"«•  'J^'J-o^M  tbey  not  be  gnffloient  in  the  first  part  ae  well 
PMt  of  thTrfSnJe  Whin  5°'**"*°  Ti?"^^  ^ ?°*,°'  *»•«  ^»  *»  »ri8e  underthe  second 
SSt  av^i\"S^„„^^'"  y^,"8«  ,*J'f *  y"- had  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
with  « Wh  ^J  i*  ^^  P°"*  ''."  »n*ended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  asainst  a  Dower 

P««rS«t  that  thZ^ih  CH  t  "^"^  .?"*  d«i8««»ce-  Therefore,  I  think  it  most  im- 
SnctedtW^M^Vfc    *■'*  ^,.?»y«»"  »°  oversight  on  the  pirt  of  those  who  con- 

He  said  farther:  ' 

wn  introdnpt,  i^i^L^  *^'*  ^J''  *•"«  becomes  much  more  important  when 
be  k  ™uTf^  I    connection   another  consideration.     The  rule  I  have  read  is  to 

J^intJS.'^t.tLua'^'ri^i^iT'ri  ''I'^r  "  r^  *••"«  "•-«  deartlan  anoihe*? 
an  in^atk.nal  nhw«^t  tj*"' that  as  between  two  countries,  it  is  no  excuse  where 
mnSSlaw  did  infiw^^'  ^e*^  broken  for  one  country  to  ray  to  another  that  its 
ite  Ste?SL«oI^  dn^y!"    (P.  1^°  '**  Executive  sufficient  power  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 

?i!rSf«  W**^'?*'  '''"'i''**'  *••*  ^"*  Chancellor,  Lord  Hatherley,  said : 
iateJSittSn»?l^drun ir.^  T.f'^^  that  there  is  no  correlative  connection  between 
do^rith  «.»  .„^i  """l"'?*!  jaw  in  the  abstractj  that  a  foreign  nation  has  nothine  to 
in^yc^^t^^lVh^U^lT^^r  ?»*'"»!  hu't  has  a  right  to  meet  a  statement  tC 
the  i^^m^I^n^  ^f^Kuii^  dealings  there  exists  nS  such  law  as  would  prevent 
te^^nS^S^  ar„^«  m;,r**''J^*??P^y  *'"^*  »'  »"Sl«t  to  have  such  a  law,  and  that  in- 
^he  ITnif  «i  «♦!♦     P"*t  settle  the  question  between  them-this  being  the  line  taken 


The  Marqnis  of  Salisbury  said  : 


neutol  $l1n  nnw  h«^;^^  ^A  "^^^  "^  *^  ^^  *^^  fltandard  of  *  dne  diligence'  for  ns.    A 
^y^^el  ^^Xd^^  ^-^P*  *  ^y*^*^?  ^^  espionage  in  order  tol^certain  wbethel 

it  ml^^vefuUi^r^L't}^^^^  H^^"  ^  ^^^^  *«  ^°«««»e  its  police,  that 

with  Tte  slwte  te  t^vl^i''^*".  »"<^K«adertaking8,    It  will  be  bound  to  interfere 
and  laS>rionrnSL^„?j^®  minute  inquisitions,  to  take  an  enormous  number  of  costly 

On  the^h^'r?^^^^^  i«^^^^  ^^^  treaty  i*  w«  not  bound  to  take."  ^ 

yn  me  ^n  of  June,  1871,  m  the  HnnsA  nf  T.nT.#i«  4«  «»*-»^^««^  *^  „  «.«*.;^«  ^^,-« 
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mentary  Debates 


"On  th«  nnrhk^T     *u''  y®^-  ^^"»  PP-  729-741,)  Earl  Granville  said: 
escaphiff  from  onr  «k:,?^^*°^.".^  ^^^  ^  *<>  prevent  a  vessel  of  the  Alabama  class 
S  nr^entfon  ^Z'^l  *S?  *^^  S"^5^  ^«««  *«  ^^^  «o^°t^y  ^^^^^^  ^OJild  result  from 
in«an/eon1nn\«^TKr     ^«  the  8man  amount  of  profit  which  the  individual  construct- 

cai* 8  co2?rarv  f 5  Jh®  ""^"^f  "''«'**  ^e"^®  ^''^^  t^«  transaction,  which  in  almost  every 
w  is^contrary  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen."    (P.  741.) 


NOTE  C -MEMORANDUM  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  DOCU- 
MENTS RELATIVE  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
FOREIGN-ENLISTMENT  ACT,  186r-71. 


On  the  7th  of  September,  1861,  Mr.  Seward,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  said: 

**  I  do  not  tliiuk  it  can  be  regarded  as  disrespectful  if  you  should  remind  Lord  RuAMt^lI 
that  when,  in  1838,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Canada,  a  part  of  the  British  domiuionA 
adjacent  to  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed,  and  the  Preoi- 
dent  executed,  a  law  which  effectually  prevented  any  intervention  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  in  those  internal  differences  by  American  citizens,  whatever 
might  be  their  motives,  real  or  pretended,  whether  of  interest  or  sympathy.  I  send  joa 
a  copy  of  that  enactment.  The  British  Government  will  judge  for  itself  whether  it  m 
suggestive  of  any  measures  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  might  tend  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  and,  tnrough  that  way,  the  peace  of  all  nations.''  (Am. 
App.,  vol.  i,  p.  102,  660.) 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1861,  and,  as  it  appears,  before  Mr.  Adams  had  taken  the 
direct  action  indicated  in  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Seward  above  quoted.  Lord  Russell 
wrot<e  to  him  as  follows : 

"  Having  thus  answered  Mr.  Adams  upon  the  two  points  to  which  his  attention  waa 
called,  the  undersigned  has  only  further  to  say  that  if,  in  order  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  neutral  character  which  Her  Majesty  has  assumed,  Her  Miyesty's  Government 
should  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  further  measures,  within  the  limits  of  public  law, 
Her  Migesty  will  be  advised  to  adopt  such  measures.^'  (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  661.) 
'  On  the  27th  of  March,  1862,  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  in  part  as  follows : 

"  I  a^ee  with  yon  in  the  statement  that  the  duty  of  nations  in  amity  with  each 
other  IB  not  to  snfier  their  good  faith  to  be  violated  by  evil-disposed  persons  within 
their  borders  merely  from  the  inefflcacy  of  their  prohibitory  policy.''  (Am.  App., 
vol.  a,  p.  602.) 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1862,  Mr.  Adams,  in  accordance  with  explicit  instroctioM 
from  Mr.  Seward,  wrote  to  Lord  Russell,  submitting  to  his  consideration  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  papers,  establishinff  the  fact  that  the  Alabama  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
United  States  vessels,  and  so  was  actually  carrying  out  the  intention  which  Mr. 
Adams  alleged  that  she  had  prior  to  her  departure  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  Mr.  Adams  said : 

"Armed  by  the  authority  of  such  a  precedent,  having  done  all  in  my  power  to  ap- 
prise Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  illegal  enterprise  in  ample  season  for  effecting 
Its  prevention,  and  being  now  enabled  to  show  the  injurious  consequences  to  innocent 
parties,  relying  upon  the  security  of  their  commerce  from  any  danger  through  BritiBh 
sources  ensuing  from  the  omission  of  Her  Mfgesty's  Government,  however  kittle  d^ 
signed,  to  apply  the  proper  prevention  in  due  season,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yoor 
lordship  of  the  directions  which  I  have  received  from  my  Government  to  solicit  redrf(^» 
for  the  national  and  private  injuries  already  thus  sustained,  as  well  as  a  more  effective 
prevention  of  any  repetition  of  such  lawless  and  iiyurious  proceedings  in  Her  M^es- 
ty's  ports  hereafter."  (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  72 :  vol.  i,  p.  666.  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p. 
15.) 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1862,  Lord  Russell  in  part  replied  to  Mr.  Adams  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  As  regards  your  demand  for  a  more  effective  prevention  for  the  future  of  the  fit- 
ting out  of  such  vessels  in  British  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Her  Mftj- 
esty's  Government,  aftor  consultation  with  the  L&w-Ofhoers  of  the  Crown,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  certain  amendments  might  be  introduced  into  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act. 
which,  if  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  greater  power  to 
the  Executive  to  prevent  the  construction  in  British  ports  of  ships  destined  for  the  uae 
of  belligerents.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that,  before  submitting  any 
proposals  of  that  sort  to  Parliament,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  previously 
communicate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  ascertain  whether  that 
Government  is  willing  to  make  similar  alterations  in  its  own  Foreign-Enlistment  Act : 
and  that  the  amendments,  like  the  original  statute,  should,  as  it  were,  proceed  jnin 
passu  in  both  countries. 

''I  shall  accordingly  be  ready  at  any  time  to  confer  with  you,  and  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions  which  you  may  have  to  make  by  which  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act. 
and  the  corresponding  statute  of  the  United  States,  may  be  made  more  efficient  for 
their  piirpoHe.'^    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  667;  vol.  iii,  p.  888  ;  Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  25.) 
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On  the  25th  of  December,  1662,  this  reply  of  Lord  Russell  was  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  87,)  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1863,  Mr. 
Siward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  replying  to  the  saggestions  of  Lord  Bnssell,  in  part  as 
follows : 

'4t  is  not  perceived  that  oar  anti-enlistment  act  is  defective,  or  that  Great  Britain 
bas  ;^nnd  to  complain  that  it  has  not  been  effectually  executed.  Nevertheless,  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  that  the  two  Governments  shall  confer  to- 
gi'ther  upon  amendments  to  the  corresponding  acts  in  the  two  countries  evinces  a  con- 
( iliatory,  a  liberal,  and  just  spirit,  if  not  a  desire  to  prevent  future  causes  of  complaint. 
You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to  confer  with  Earl  Russell,  and  to  transmit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  President  such  amendments  as  Earl  Russell  may  in  such  a  conference 
&ug(>;est,  and  you  mav  think  proper  to  be  approved. 

'*  Vou  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  some  treasonable  correspondence  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Richmond  with  their  agents  abroad,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
naval  preparations  they  are  making  in  Great  Britain.  You  will  use  these  papers  in 
»ach  a  manner  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  enforce 
its  existing  laws,  and,  if  possible,  to  amend  them  so  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
nnlawfol  designs  which  will  thus  be  brought  to  their  notice  in  a  manner  which  will 
admit  of  no  question  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence.''  (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p. 
113;  vol.  i,  pp.  546,  667.) 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Lord  Russell,  transmitting  the 
"treasonable  correspondence  of  the  insurgents  at  Richmond  with  their  agents  abroad," 
aod  said  in  part  as  follows : 

"  These  papers  go  to  show  a  deliberate  attempt  to  establish  within  the  limits  of  this 
kingdom  a  system  of  action  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  plan  embraces  not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  several  ships  of 
war  under  the  direction  of  agents  especially  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  measures  under  the  same  auspices  for  the  obtaining  from  Het 
Majesty's  subjects  the  pecuniary  means  essential  to  the  execution  of  those  hostile  pro- 
jects."   (Am.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  562.) 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  having  had  a  personal  interview  with 
Earl  Rossell,  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  as  follows : 

^  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  contained  in  dispatch  No.  454, 1  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Russell,  in  my  conference  of  Saturday,  to  the  reply  made  by  him  to  my 
note  of  tiie  20th  of  November  last,  claiming  reparation  for  the  damage  done  by  No.  290, 
and  security  against  any  repetition  of  the  same  in  future.  I  observed  that  my  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  authorized  me  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  answer  on  the  first 
point ;  bat  wiUi  respect  to  the  second,  his  lordship's  suggestion  of  possible  amendments 
to  the  enlistment  laws  in  order  to  make  them  more  enective  had  been  received.  Al- 
though tha  law  of  the  United  States  was  considered  as  of  very  sufficient  vigor,  the  Gov- 
ernment were  not  unwilling  to  consider  propositions  to  improve  upon  it. 

"To  that  end  I  had  been  directed  to  ask  whether  any  such  had  yet  been  matured  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  if  so,  I  should  be  happv  to  receive  and  to  transmit  them  to 
Washington.  His  lordship,  repeating  my  remark  that  my  Government  considered  its 
present  enlistment  law  as  efficienUy  effective,  then  added  that  since  his  note  was  writ- 
ten the  subject  had  been  considered  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  of  the  British  law.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  see 
that  he  could  have  any  change  to  propose. 

*'  I  replied  that  I  should  report  this  answer  to  my  Government.  What  explanation 
the  Government  was  ready  to  give  for  its  utter  failure  to  execute  a  law  confessed  to  be 
effective  did  not  then  appear.'"  (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  668.) 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1863,  Lord  Russell  reported  this  same  interview,  as  follows, 
in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons : 

"I  bad  a  conversation  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of  the  Ala- 
bama. 

**  It  did  not  appear  that  this  Government  desired  to  carry  on  the  controversy  on  this 
subject  trom  Washington  ;  they  rather  left  the  conduct  of  the  argument  to  Mr.  Adams. 

"  On  a  second  point,  however,  namely,  whether  the  law  with  respect  to  equipment 
»f  vessels  for  hostile  pui  poses  might  be  improved,  Mr.  Adams  said  that  his  Government 
▼as  ready  to  listen  to  any  propositions  Her  M^esty's  Government  had  to  make,  but 
they  did  not  see  how  their  own  law  on  this  subject  could  be  improved. 

"I  said  that  the  cabinet  had  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  ;  so  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings need  be  taken  at  present  on  this  subject."  (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  668.  Brit 
App.,  vol.  i.  pt.  i,  p.  48.) 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1863,  on  receipt  of  Mr.  Adams's  dispatch  of  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  in  part  as  follows : 
"It  remains  for  this  Government,  therefore,  only  to  say  that  it  will  be  your  duty  to 

^rj^e  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  President  that 

lienceforward  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  enforce 

the  execution  of  the  law  as  faithfully  as  this  Government  has  executed  the  correspond- 

H  statutes  of  the  United  States."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  669.) 
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On  the  27th  of  March,  lti63,  Lord  Hussell,  reporting  to  Lord  Lyons  a  conyersatioD 
which  Mi.  Adams  had  had  with  him  the  day  before,  and  after  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch 
last  quoted^  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

'*Mr.  Adams  said  there  was  one  thing  which  might  be  easily  done.  It  was  supposed 
the  British  Government  were  indifferent  to  these  notorious  violations  of  their  own 
laws.    Let  them  declare  their  condemnation  of  all  such  infractions  of  law. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  [enlistment]  law  itself,  Mr.  Adams  said  either  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  neutrality,  and  then  let  the  British  Gk>yernment  enforce  it ;  or  it  was 
insufficient,  and  then  let  the  British  Goveroment  apply  to  Parliament  to  amend  it. 

*'  I  said  that  the  cabinet  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  was  sufficient,  but  that  legal 
eyidence  could  not  always  be  procured ;  that  the  British  Government  had  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  execute  toe  law  ;  but  I  admitted  that  the  cases  of  the  Alabama 
and  Oreto  were  a  scandal,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  reproach  to  our  laws.'^  (Am.  App., 
vol.  i,  p.  670;  vol.  iii,  p.  122.    Brit.  App.,  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  2.) 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1863,  the  neutrality  laws  of  Great  Britain  being  under  con- 
sideration, in  connection  with  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  the  Soli'^itor-General,  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  said : 

"The  United  States  Government  appear  to  have  a  more  convenient  method  than 
ours.  Their  customs  authorities  have  a  court  always  sitting,  ready  to  deal  with  such 
matters ;  but  in  this  country  the  customs  authorities  would  have  had  to  seize  the  ship, 
without  any  order  of  the  court,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government ;  and  it  wo  aid 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  to  do  that,  uuless  there  was  a  justifying  cause  for 
doing  so."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  522.) 

In  the  same  debate,  he  said  further : 

**  And  if  our  law  is  defective,  it  is  for  this  House  to  consider  whether  it  ou^ht  to  be 
amended.  lif  Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it  was  so,  they  would  be  willing,  is 
concert  with  the  American  Government,  to  consider  how  it  might  be  amended.  Bnt 
they  could  not  think  it  would  be  acting  prudently  or  safely  to  come  down  to  Parlia- 
ment and  propose  an  alteration  in  our  law,  unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  Government  were  prepared  to  take  some  steps  to  place  their  law  also  on  the 
same  basis.''    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  523.) 

In  the  same  debate,  Lord  Palmerston  said : 

"  But  if  this  cry  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  do 
something  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  which  may  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  country,  in  the  way  of  altering  our  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  another  Government,  then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  such  a  course  is  not  likely  U> 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

"  1  think  that  the  House  at  least  will  see  that  the  statement  of  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  proves  that  we  have,  in  regard  to  enforcing  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act, 
done  all  that  the  law  enabled  or  permitted  us  to  do. 

"  The  law  is  in  this  case  of  very  difficult  execution.  This  is  not  the  first  time  when 
that  has  been  discovered.  When  the  contest  was  raging  in  Spain  between  Don  Carlos 
and  Queen  Isabella,  it  was  my  duty,  the  British  Government  having  taken  part  with  the 
Queen,  to  prevent  supplies  from  being  sent  to  Don  Carlos  from  this  country.  There  were 
several  cases  of  ships  fitted  out  in  the  Thames;  but,  though  I  knew  they  were  intended 
to  go  in  aid  of  Don  Carlos,  it  was  impossible  t-o  obtain  that  information  which  ^'ould 
have  enabled  the  Government  to  interfere  with  success. 

"  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
believe  that  we  are  doing  our  best  in  every  case  to  execute  the  law ;  but  they  mn8t 
not  imagine  that  any  cry  which  may  be  raised  will  induce  us  to  come  down  to  this 
House  with  a  proposal  to  alter  the  law.  We  have  had — I  have  had — some  exporicnoe 
of  what  aify  attempt  of  that  sort  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  ;  and  I  think  there  arr 
several  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  bench  who  would  not  be  disposed,  if  I  were  so  in- 
clined myself,  to  concur  in  any  such  proposition."    (Am,  App.,  vol.  v,  pp.  530,531.) 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1863,  certain  merchants  of  Liverpool  addressed  a  memorial  to 
Lord  Russell,  in  part  as  follows : 

"  Your  memorialists,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  British  shipping,  view  with  dis- 
may the  probable  future  consequeuces  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  permits  a  foreign 
belligerent  to  construct  in,  and  send  to  sea  from,  British  ports  vessels  of  war  in  cou- 
travention  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 

'*  That  the  immediate  effect  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  that  foreign  belliji:ereDt  s 
very  small  number  of  steam  cruisers  has  been  to  paralyze  the  merohant  marine  of  * 
powerful  maritime  and  naval  nation,  iufiicting  within  a  few  months  losses,  direct  and 
indirect,  on  its  ship-owning  and  mercantile  interests  which  years  of  peace  may  prove 
inadequate  to  retrieve. 
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"Your  memorialista  trould  accordingly  respectfallv  nrge  upon  yonr  lordship  tiie 
expediency  of  proposing  to  Parliament  to  sanction  the  introdaction  of  such  amend*^ 
BMDts  into  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  as  may  have  the  effect  of  giving  greater  poller 
to  the  Execative  to  prevent  the  construction  in  British  ports  of  ships  destined  ror  use 
«f  belligerentB.'^    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  672.) 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1863,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  charging  the  jury  in  the  Alex- 
jodra  case,  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  must  say,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Alabama  sailed  away  from  Liver- 
pool without  any  arms  at  all,  merely  a  ship  in  ballast,  unfurnished,  unequipped,  un- 
prepsred,  and  her  arms  were  put  in  at  Terceira,  not  a  port  in  Her  Ms^esty's  dominions. 
The  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  is  no  more  violated  by  that  than  by  any  other  indifferent 
nutter  that  might  happen  about  a  boat  of  any  kind  whatever.''  (Am.  App.,  vol.  v, 
p.  129.) 

Oo  the  6th  of  July,  1863,  Mr.  Hammond,  by  the  direction  of  Earl  Russell,  replied  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  in  part  as  follows  : 

'^In  Lord  KnsselVs  opinion  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  is  effectual  for  all  reasonable 
porposes,  and  to  the  full  extent  to  which  international  law  or  comity  can  require, 
provided  proof  can  be  obtained  of  any  act  done  with  the  intent  to  violate  it. 

'*Even  if  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended,  it  would  still  be  necessary  that 
.<>Bcfa  proof  should  be  obtained,  because  no  law  could  or  should  be  passed  to  punish 
opnD  suspicion  instead  of  upon  proof.''    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  673.) 

Oq  the  16th  of  July,  1863,  Mr.  Adams,  transmitting  to  Mr.  Seward  copies  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  and  of  the  repl3'^  to  the  same,  wrote  in  part  as 
follows : 

''  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Government  will  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Enlistment  Act  through  the  Courts,  reserving  to  them- 
Mlves  an  avenue  of  escape,  by  reason  of  any  failure  to  be  supplied  with  evidence 
of  intent  to  violate  them.  Whether  they  expect  the  duty  of  looking  this  up  to  be 
performed  by  us,  or  they  design  to  seek  it  also  from  other  sources,  does  not  clearly 
ftppear."     (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  671.) 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Russell,  while 
describing  the  great  danger  threatening  the  United  States  in  the  building  of  the  rams 
W  the  Lairds  at  Liverpool,  said  in  part  as  follows : 

"And  here  your  lordships  will  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  Her  Mfgesty's  Gfovern- 
nent  cannot  justly  plead  the  inefficacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  enlistment  law  to 
enforce  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  the  present  emergency  as  depriving  them  of  the 
power  to  prevent  the  anticipated  danger.  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the 
proposition  made  by  you,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  medium  of  convey- 
ing to  my  Government,  to  agree  upon  some  forms  of  amendment  of  the  respective 
statutes  of  the  two  countries,  in  order  to  make  them  more  effective,  was  entertained 
bj  the  latter,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  to  entorce  the  existing 
statute,  but  from  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  Her 
Higesty's  Ministers.  But,  upon  my  communicating  this  reply  to  your  lordship,  and 
ttvitiBg  the  discussion  of  propositions,  you  then  informe«l  me  that  it  had  been  decided 
ftot  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  direction,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet^  sus- 
tained by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  law  was  fully  effective  in  its 
present  shape."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  378 ;  vol.  vi,  p.  673.    Brit.  App.,  voL  ii,  p.  364.) 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1663,  Earl  Russell  replied  to  Mr.  Adams  in  part  as  follows : 

"  There  are,  however,  passages  in  your  letter  or  the  16th,  as  well  as  in  some  of  yonr 
f>nDer  ones,  which  so  plainly  and  repeatedly  imply  an  intimation  of  hostile  proceed- 
ing toward  Great  Britam  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  unless 
steps  are  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  which  the  law  does  not  authorize^  or 
<ui]e8s  the  law,  which  you  consider  as  insufficient,  is  altered,  that  I  deem  it  incumb«nt 
spon  me,  in  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  frankly  to  state  to  yon  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  be  induced  by  any  such  consideration  either  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  the  law,  or  to  propose  to  Parliament  any  new  law  which  they  may 
aot,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  think  proper  to  be  adopted.  They  will  not  shrink  from 
aoj  consequences  of  such  a  decision."  (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  674 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  384.  Brit. 
App.,  vol.  ii,  p.  374.) 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1864,  Earl  Russell  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Referring  again  to  the  Alabama,  the  noble  earl  seems  to  be  much  shocked  becaasft 
I  «aid  that  that  case  was  a  scandal,  and  in  some  sense  a  reproach  upon  British  law.  I 
^y  that  here^  as  I  said  in  that  dispatch.  I  do  consider  that,  having  passed  a  law  to 
prevent  the  enlistment  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  within  Her  Miyest^'s  dominions,  of  vessels  for 
warlike  purposes  without  Her  M%iesty's  sanction ;  I  say  that,  having  passed  such  a  law 
in  the  year  1819,  it  is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  that  one  of  the  belligerents  in  thia 
Amerieaa  contest  has  been  enabled,  at  the  order  of  the  confederate  government,  to -fit 
oot  a  vesaei  at  Liverpool  in  such  a  way  that  she  was  capable  of  being  made  a  vessel  oC 
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war ;  that,  after  going  to  another  port  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  ship  a  portion  of 
her  crew,  she  proceeded  to  a  port  in  neutral  territory  and  there  completed  her  crev 
and  ec|nipment  as  a  vessel  of  war,  so  that  she  has  since  been  able  to  capture  and  de- 
stroy innocent  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  other  belligerent.  Having  been  thus 
equipped  by  an  evasion  of  the  law,  I  say  it  is  a  scandal  to  our  law  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  prevent  such  belligerent  operations.  I  venture  to  say  so  much,  because  at 
the  Foreign  Office  I  feel  this  to  be  very  inconvenient.  If  you  choose  to  say,  as  yoa 
might  have  said  in  former  times,  *  Let  vessels  be  fitted  out  and  sold ;  let  a  vessel  go  to 
Charleston,  and  there  be  sold  to  any  agent  of  the  confederate  government/  I  could  un- 
derstand such  a  state  of  things.  But  if  we  have  a  law  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  ot 
warlike  vessels,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  I  do  say  this  case  of  the  Alabama 
is  a  scandal  and  a  reproach.  A  very  learned  judge  has  said  that  we  might  drive,  not 
a  coach  and  six,  but  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  through  that  act  of  Parliament.  If  that  b^ 
a  correct  description  of  our  law,  then  I  say  we  ought  to  have  the  law  made  more  clear 
and  intelligible.  This  law  was  said  to  be  passed  to  secure  the  neace  and  welfare  of 
this  nation,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  found  in  the  end  sufficient  for  t-bat  purpose.  I  say, 
however,  that  while  the  law  remains  in  its  present  state  its  purpose  is  obviously  de- 
feated, and  its  enactments  made  of  no  effect  by  British  subjects  who  defy  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality."    ^Am,  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  528.) 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1865,  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  remaining  unchanged, 
and  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States  having  been  crushed.  Earl  Russell  wrote  Mr. 
Adams  in  part  as  follows : 

'*  You  say,  indeed,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  altered  the  law  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Portuguese  minister.  But  you  forget  that  the  law  thus  altered 
was  the  law  of  1794,  and  that  the  law  of  1818,  then  adopted,  was,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it 
was  considered  applicable  to  the  circumstances  and  institutions  of  this  country,  tbe 
model  of  our  Forei^-Eulistment  Act  of  1819. 

"  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  your  Government,  at  the  request  of  Por- 
tugal, induced  Congress  to  provide  a  new  and  more  stringent  law  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  depredations,  if  Great  Britain  has  already  such  a  law.  Had  the  law  of  the 
United  States  of  1818  not  been  already,  in  its  main  provisions,  adopted  by  our  legisla- 
ture, you  might  reasonably  have  asked  us  to  make  a  new  law;  but,  surely,  we  are  not 
bound  to  go  on  making  new  laws  ad  infinitum  because  new  occasions  arise. 

''  The  fact  is,  this  question  of  a  new  law  was  frequently  discussed ;  but  the  concla- 
sion  arrived  at  was,  that  unless  the  existing  law,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  should  be 
proved  to  be  practically  inadequate,  the  object  iu  view  would  not  be  promoted  by  any 
attempt  at  new  legislation.''    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  977;  vol.  iii,  p.  562.) 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  replied  to  Earl  RusseU  in  part  as  follows: 

'*The  British  law  is,  as  your  lordship  states,  a  re-enactment  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  does  not  adopt  all  of  Mts  main  provisions,'  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  it  entirely  omits  those  very  same  sections  which  were  originally  en- 
acted in  1817,  as  a  temporary  law  on  the  complaint  of  the  Portuguese  minister,  and 
were  made  permanent  in  that  of  1818.  It  is  in  these  very  sections  that  our  experience 
has  shown  us  to  reside  the  best  preventive  force  In  the  whole  law.  I  do  not  doubt,  a» 
I  had  the  honor  to  remark  in  my  former  note,  that  if  they  had  been  also  incorporated 
in  the  British  statute,  a  large  portion  of  the  undertakings  of  which  my  Gk>vemment  so 
iustly  complains  would  have  never  been  commenced ;  or,  if  commenced,  would  never 
nave  been  executed.  Surely  it  was  not  from  any  fault  of  the  United  States  that  tbeee 
effective  provisions  of  their  own  law  failed  to  find  a  place  in  the  corresponding  legis- 
lation of  Great  Britain.  But  the  occasion  having  arisen  when  the  absence  of  some 
similar  security  was  felt  by  my  Government  to  be  productive  of  the  most  ixgarious 
effects,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  not  so  unreasonable,  as  your  lordship  seems  to 
aasume,  that  I  should  hope  to  see  a  willingness  in  that  of  Great  Britain  to  make  the 
reciprocflJ  legislation  still  more  complete.  In  that  hope  I  was  destined  to  be  utterly 
disappointed.  Her  Majesty's  government  decided  not  to  act.  Of  that  decision  it  is  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  complain.  The  responsibility  for  the  injuries  done  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  the  subiects  of  a  friendly  nation,  by  reason  of  this  refusal  to 
respond,  suroly  cannot  be  made  to  rest  with  them.  It  appears,  therefore,  necessaril;' 
to  attach  to  the  party  making  the  refusal."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  679,  680.) 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1865^  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  in  part  as  follows: 

"  Yet  it  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  that  as  neither  the  law  of  the  United  States  nor  our 
own  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  have  proved  upon  trial  completely  efficacious,  it  is  worth 
oonsideration  whether  improvements  may  not  be  made  in  the  statutes  of  both  nations, 
BO  that  for  the  future  each  government  may  have  in  its  own  territory  as  much  secuntj 
as  our  free  institutions  will  permit  against  those  who  act  in  defiance  of  the  intention 
of  the  sovereign,  and  evade  the  letter  of  its  laws."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  588.) 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  replied  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  soe- 
oessor  of  Earl  Russell,  in  part  as  follows : 

'*  Yet  with  regard  to  the  proposition  immediately  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  to  ob- 
aerre  that  it  is  predicated  upon  an  assumption  that  the  legislation  of  the  two  ooontrio 
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18  now  equally  inefficaoions^  which  I  cannot  entertain  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
the  necessity  for  some  action  in  future  seems  tome  to  be  imperative,  because  that 
legislation,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  co-extensire. 

**For  it  ia  hardly  possible  for  me  to  imagine  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
after  the  experience  they  have  had  of  injuries  from  the  imperfection  of  British  legis- 
lation, and  a  refusal  to  amend  it,  would  be  ready  cheerfully  to  respond  to  another 
appeal  like  that  made  in  1855,  bv  Her  Majesty's  representative,  to  the  more  stringent 
and  effective  protection  extended  by  their  own."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  621.) 

On  the  14th  of  December,  this  last  dispatch  having  been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Seward, 
he  wrote  Mr.  Adams  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  approve  of  the  views  which  you  have  expressed 
in  regard  to  a  proposition  made  by  Earl  Russell  for  a  concurrent  revision  by  the  two 
Governments  of  tneir  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  neutrality  laws.  You  will, 
therefore,  inform  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  United  States  do  not  incline  toward  an 
acceptance  of  Earl  Russell's  proposition.^    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  625.) 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1867,  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Queen — 

^  To  inquire  into  and  consider  the  character,  working,  and  enect  of  the  laws  of  this 
reabn,  available  for  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  during  the  existence  of  hostilities 
between  other*  states  with  whom  we  are  at  peace :  and  to  inquire  and  report  whether 
any  and  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  such  laws  for  the  ])urpo8e  of  giving  to 
them  increased  efficiency,  and  bringing  them  into  full  conformity  with  our  inter- 
national obligations."    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iv,  p.  79.) 

During  the  year  1868,  the  Commission  reported  that  in  their  opinion  the  Foreign-En- 
liatment  Act  ^' might  be  made  more  efficient  by  the  enactment  of  "  certain  provisions. 
See  the  report.    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iv.  p.  80.) 

The  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  of  August  9, 1870,  which  was  nassed  just  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  Wai^  essentially  embodies  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  (See  the  Act,  Am.  App.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  1-9.  See  also  extracts 
from  the  debates  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  ante.) 


NOTE  D.-CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CLAIMS  ARISING  IN  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  VESSELS  AND  PROPERTY  BY  THE  SEVERAL 
CRUISERS. 


Tbe  United  States  presented  to  this  Tribnnal,  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  a  de- 
tailed printed  statement  of  all  the  claims  for  the  destmction  of  yeasels 
m^ti^hiJ'eiin  *^  *^^  propctty  by  the  several  omisers  that  had,  down  to  that  da4;e,  come 
Sti  *'"  *°  ^'^  to  their  knowledge  in  time  to  be  so  presented.  The  United  States  lieii 
declared  that  this  statement  showed  the  cruisers  which  did  the  injory, 
the  vessels  destroyed,  the  several  claimants  for  the  vessel  and  for  the  cargo,  the  amoaot 
insured  upon  each,  and  all  the  other  facte  necessary  to  enable  this  Tribunal  to  reach  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  committed  by  the  cruiser;  and  further,  tlist 
it  showed  the  nature  and  character  of  the  proof  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  by  the  sufferers. 

In  accordance  with  its  right,  the  United  States  again,  on  the  15th  day  of  April  last, 
presented  to  this  Tiibunal  a  revised  statement  of  claims  containing  those  mentioned  in 
the  previous  statement,  as  well  as  others  which  had  been  received  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  the  previous  statement  and  prior 
to  the  22d  of  March,  1872,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  to  conclude  the  printing  of 
the  revised  list  in  order  that  it  might  reach  Geneva  in  season  for  presentation  with  the 
Counter  Case  of  the  United  States.    (See  Revised  List  of  Claims,  p.  335.) 

With  the  evidence  Thcse  claims  do  uot  appear  as  claims  audited  by  the  United  Statei), 
daTrnHntlt^Jap^rt  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^""^"^  *°^  supportcd  by  the  evidence  in  which  the  claimants 
them.  have  presented  them  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  Annual  Message  in  December,  1870,  President  Grant  recommended  that  Con- 
gress should  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  take  proof  of  the  amoanto 
and  the  ownership  of  these  several  claims  on  notice  to  the  representative  of  Her 
Majesty  at  Washington ;  and  also  that  authority  should  be  given  for  the  settlement 
of  these  claims  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  Government  might  have  the  owner- 
ship of  the  private  claims  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of  all  demands  against 
Great  Britain.  A  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  carrying  out  this  recom« 
mendation  of  the  President,  when  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty  under 
which  this  Tribunal  is  now  assembled,  prevented  the  proposed  legislation.  Otherwise 
these  claims  might  now  have  existed  as  so  many  millions  of  dollars  which  the  United 
State8|had  paid  to  its  citizens  for  injuries  which  it  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them  by  Great  Britain. 

Hecognizing  the  situation  in  which  these  and  other  claims  of  the  United  States 
existed,  the  Treaty  provided  that  under  certain  conditions  this  Tribunal  might  **  pro- 
ceed to  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  iJnited  States  for  all 
the  claims  referred  to  it ;"  and  further,  that  in  case  the  Tribunal  "  should  not  awaid 
a  sum  in  gross,''  then  that  '^  a  board  of  assessors"  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and 
determine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what  amount  or  amounts  should  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  on  account  thereof,  under  the  decision  of  this  Tribunal. 

The  United  States,  however,  for  reasons  stated  in  its  Case,  (p.  480,)  earnestly  ex- 

Th..  United  sutes  preMM  the  hopc  that  the  Tribunal  would  exercise  the  power  conferred 
deAir^anawardor*  upou  it  to  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
IvSeiTce'J^LnVA'  United  States,  believing  that  it  would  be  ui^iust  to  impose  further  delay 
and  the  expense  of  presenting  claims  to  another  tribunal,  if  the  evidence 
which  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  these  Arbitrators 
shall  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  determine  what  sum  in  gross  would  be  a 
just  compensation  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  iiguries  and  losses  of  which  it 
complains.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  evidence  presented  does  fhrninh 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  Tribunal  to  reach  such  a  conclusion.  The  United 
States  has  not,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  print  all  the  memoriids  and  documents 
presented  by  the  several  claimants,  and  referred  to  in  the  two  lists  of  claims ;  nor,  in 
the  absence  of  any  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  this  Tribunal,  haa  it  produced,  as 
it  offered  to  do,  if  desired,  the  original  evidence. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has,  in  voL  vii  of  the  Appendix,  presented  with  the 
Counter  Case  a  report  of  a  committee  of  two  persons,  Messrs.  Cohen  and 
o«*kii*  ii«r""'  Youuff,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  the  claims  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 

This  committee  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  sift  and  analyze  these  claims,  to  state  tbe 
Amounts  which,  in  its  opinion,  should  be  considered  to  constitute  a  fair  and  proper 
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cMBpeoaation  for  the  losses  in  respect  to  which  these  claims  are  put  forward,  and  to 
eiflsia  the  reasons  upon  which  its  condasions  were  founded. 

Their  report  is  said  to  cover  all  the  claims  contained  in  the  printed  list,  exclnsire  of 
Ihe  daims  for  interest  and  the  claims  relating  to  increased  war  premiums.  And  in  the 
British  Counter  Case  (p.  134)  it  is  stated  that  **  a  reference  to  this  report  will  conyince 
tks  Arbitrators  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  estimates  presented  of  alleged 
priTste  losses,  and  that  were  the  Tribunal  to  hold  Great  Britain  liaole  in  respect  to  any 
one  or  more  of  the  enumerated  cruisers,  and  to  decide  on  awarding  a  gross  sum  for 
oMspensatiou,  these  estimates  could  not  safely  be  accepted  as  furnishing  even  a  prima- 
/wie  basis  for  the  computation  of  such  a  gross  sum." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  statement 
of  daims  presents  all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  Tribunal  to  reach 
AeoDclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  injury  committed  by  each  cruiser,  not  uiMHcAuci^liM'  ^* 
with  that  exactness  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  Tribunal  were 
Mked  to  assess  the  damages  caused  to  each  claimant,  but  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
^nsble  the  Tribunal  "  to  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
%Stsi68  for  all  the  claims.'' 

The  United  States  cannot  recogni2se  the  report  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  as  any 
bMis  for  the  estimate  or  computation  of  indemnity  by  this  Tribunal.  To  that  oom- 
miUee  as  a  Board  of  Assessors  the  United  States  have  not  referred  these  claims,  neither 
bM  this  Tribunal  sonzht  the  report  of  those  gentlemen  as  the  opinion  of  experts. 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States  will,  however,  call  the  attention  of  this  Tribunal  to 
sMDe  of  the  general  characteiietics  of  these  claims  as  they  appear  in  the  lists  of  claims, 
wd  at  the  same  time  will  note  certain  comments  made  thereon  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and 
Yonng. 

The  claims  now  under  discussion  (excluding  those  for  increased  war  premiums)  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  classes : 

1.  Claims  for  the  alleged  value  of  property  destroyed  by  the  several  cruisers. 

1  Claims  arising  £rom  damages  in  the  destruction  of  property,  but  over  and  above 
ito  value. 

Under  the  first  class  would  be  included,  (a)  owners'  claims  for  the  values  of  goods 
destroyed ;  (5)  merchant^'  claims  for  the  values  of  goods  destroyed ;  (c)  whalers  and 
fiabennen's  claims  for  the  values  of  oil  or  fish  destroyed ;  (d)  passengers,  officers,  and 
ailors'  claims  for  the  values  of  personal  property  destroyed ;  (e)  the  claims  of  insur- 
Mce  companies,  for  the  values  of  property  destroyed  for  which  they  had  paid  the  own- 
on  the  insurance. 

Under  the  second  class  of  claims  would  be  included,  (a)  owners'  claims  for  the  loss 
qC  obarter-parties,  freights,  Ac. :  {b)  merchants'  claims  for  the  loss  of  expected  profits 
m  goods ;  (e)  whalers  and  fishermen's  claims  for  the  prospective  catch  of  oil  or  fish  ; 
«i)  passengers'  claims  for  various  injuries  other  than  in  the  loss  of  baggage ;  (e)  offi- 
omr  and  Moors'  claims  for  wages  and  expenses  until  their  arrival  home. 

As  to  this  first  general  class  m  claims,  tue  Counsel  believe  that  the  Tribunal  will  find 
that  they  are  fiuriy  stated  by  the  claimants.  It  was  possible,  doubtless,  for  Messrs.  Cohen 
asd  Yonng  to  find  therein  some  claims  which  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  exaggerated ; 
but  oertainly  as  to  the  value  of  property  this  Tribunal  must  regard  the  sworn  valuation 
of  men  who  owned  the  property  destroyed,  and  who  made  their  estimates  at  or  about 
the  time  of  its  destruction,  rather  than  the  estimates  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young,  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  property  destroyed,  except  that  the  claimants  say  it  was  of 
a  certain  value. 

The  owners  of  vessels  have  generally  souffht  to  establish  their  claims  by  a  sworn 
Mnorial  setting  forth  the  facts,  describing  the  vessel,  and  stating  her  value.  In  some 
imtanoes  they  have  presented  the  certificate  of  underwriters  or  ship-builders  in  support 
of  their  statement.  An  examination  of  their  several  claims  will  show  that  the  owners 
have  by  no  means  given  such  values  to  their  vessels  as  would  show  them  to  have  been 
<tf  an  equal  value  per  ton.  But  this  is  no  evidence  of  exaggerated  value,  as  Messrs* 
Cohen  and  Young  would  seem  to  imply,  but,  rather,  being  correspondent  with  the  fact, 
aimely,  that  the  vessels  are  not  of  equal  value  per  ton,  indicates  that  the  owners  have 
Fdseed  a  fair  valnation  upon  their  property. 

Messrs.  Cohen  and  Youns  have  made  some  investigations  from  which  they  haveoon- 
«lnded  that  the  price  of  $40  per  ton  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  average 
aarket  price  of  the  merchant  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Alabama  and  other  Bruil!h^'2tim«t«  !r 
oniiaecB,  and  it  may  be  well  to  notice  how  they  arrived  at  this  conclu*  ^^JJjJJJSJJa*  ^**" 
iion ;  for  it  will  then  appear  how  little  value  can  be  put  upon  the  same.  **"  *" 
They  say,  vol.  vii.  Appendix,  British  Case,  p.  3S,  **  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  asoer- 
t«m  the  average  price  per  ton  which  was  realized,  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tveSfin  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  London  by  a  sale  of  a  very  large  number  of  vessels 
heloDging  to  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  fair  inferenoe  from  the  fact  of 
theee  sales  being  effected  in  England,  that  the  prices  obtained  here  did  net  fall  short- 
of  the  market  value  in  America.'' 

The  Counsel  OEiaintain  that  no  average  price  or  no  conclusion  could  be  mere  uojast 
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than  this.  The  fact  bein^  that  British-built  craisers  were  deetroyiog 
undeVfoJredStTno  ^^^^J  United  States  vessel  they  coald  find,  led  some  United  Statea  citi- 
^HterioT^^  ^  '^  "^  zens  to  sell  their  ships  to  Englishmen,  who  could  fly  over  them  a  flag 
that  would  save  them  from  this  destruction.  Under  these  circomstaDcea, 
it  has  probably  been  possible  for  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  to  find  at  Liverpool  and 
London  the  record  of  the  terms  of  transfer  of  many  ships  of  the  United  States  to  Britisb 
subjects.  But  if  this  Tribunal  shall  find  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion, failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the 
^nciples  of  international  law,  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules,  and  shall  certify  such 
tact  as  to  the  Alabama  and  each  of  the  other  cruisers,  certainly  it  will  not  then  proceeii 
to  award  that  Great  Britain  shall  pay  for  those  vessels  which  the  Alabama  destroyed 
at  the  low  rate  at  which  Englishmen  were  enabled  to  buy  other  vessels  of  tbe  United 
States,  which  were  sacrificed  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  their  capture  by  the  same 
cruisers.  And  further,  the  value  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  a  ship  in  London, 
under  the  British  flag,  is  not  the  same  as  her  value  to  him  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  certain  privileges  are  given  to  vessels  built  in  the 
United  Stat-es  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aud  practically  uo  ve8!«el 
can  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States  unless  it  was  built  in  the  United  States.  The 
object  of  this  law  is  to  encourage  ship-building  in  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of 
it  IS  to  make  ships  built  in  the  United  States  more  valuable  to  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States  than  similar  ships  built  out  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  citizens  of  the 
United  Statcfii*,  or  than  the  same  ships  would  be  to  any  persons  not  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  price  at  which  a  United  States  ship  can  be  sold  in  Great 
Britain  is  by  no  means  the  representative  of  her  value  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat«K. 
for  the  United  States  citizen,  while  he  owns  her,  is  able  to  employ  her  in  certain  trade 
and  commerce  in  which  the  British  subject  cannot  employ  her.  Conseoueutly,  bat 
few  United  States  vessels  have  ever  been  sold  in  England,  except  when  the  Alabama 
and  her  consorts  were  burning  all  vessels  that  carri^  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  those  United  States  citizens  who  lost  their  vessels  by  the  Alabama  must  not 
be  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  at  which  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  sacrificed 
their  property  through  fear  of  the  same  danger.  The  fact  thtft  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sels were  transferred  to  the  British  fla^,  though  it  has  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  may  have  saved  Great  Britain  from  the  liability  of  paying  for  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  vessels  transferred.  But  it  cannot,  in  justice,  be  held  to  preseot 
a  standard  of  value  for  others,  not  sacrificed  through  fear  of  burning,  but  actually 
burned. 

The  owners  have  estimated  the  round  value  of  their  property  as  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  at  that  rate  it  must  be  estimated  in  the 
award  of  any  gross  sum. 

Whaling  aod  fi.h-      What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  estimate  put  upon  the  merchant 
in«  v«;m«ii..  '  vcssels  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  will  also  apply  to  their  estimate 

put  upon  the  whaling  and  fishing  vessels.    They  say,  page  Id : 

''  The  inquiries  that  we  have  instituted  convince  us  that  an  average  rate  of  $100 
per  ton  will  amply  represent  the  value  of  the  whalers,^'  and  the  context  shows 
that  this  estimate  includes  the  outfit  also. 

From  page  17  of  their  report  it  appears  that  the  average  rate  of  the  claims  for  oat- 
fits,  (32  in  number,)  which  are  made  distinctly  and  separately  from  the  claims  for  tbe 
value  of  the  vessel,  is  at  the  rate  of  |88  per  ton. 

The  Counsel  ask  the  Tribunal  to  assume  that  these  claims  for  outfits  are  strictlf 
correct.  The  owners  of  each  vessel  keep  a  separate  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  ex- 
penses in  outfitting  each  vessel,  and  when  they  made  their  claim  for  the  loss  of  a  ves- 
sel and  her  outfits,  as  far  as  the  claim  for  outfits  was  concerned,  they  simply  copied 
from  their  books  the  statement  there  contained  for  moneys  expended  in  her  outfits,  aod 
by  which  they  can  establish  the  claim  for  the  same  if  ever  they  are  called  upon  t4> 
do  so. 

Taking,  then,  this  statement  of  outfits  as  correct  and  true,  the  estimate  of  Messn. 
Cohen  and  Young  leaves  only  $12  per  ton  as  the  average  value  they  would  place  upon 
the  whaling  vessels,  which  value  is  by  their  own  estimate  only  about  one-qui^r  of  the 
price  at  which  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  sacrificed  in  England,  and  a  mucb 
smaller  proportion  of  what  the  same  vessels  were  worth  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
provided  they  conld  have  carried  the  flag  of  the  United  States  free  from  the  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  Alabama  and  otner  British-built  cruisers. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  estimates  of  Messrs.* Cohen  and  Yoo^ 
Letter  of  Mr  Crtpo  *^®  Counscl  rcfcr  to  the  followiug  contract  of  a  letter  fix>m  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
'  Crapo,  a  very  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman,  under  whose  direc- 
tion most  of  the  claims  for  the  destruction  of  the  whaling  vessels  were  prepared.    (S^ 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  StatCj  vol.  vii,  U.  S  Doc,  p.  103.) 

He  says : 

As  the  attorney  for  numerous  claimants,  I  have  prepared  and  forwarded  to  tbe 
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State  Department  of  the  United  States  memorials  and  claims,  sotting  forth  the  destriio- 
tioQ,  by  Confederate  cruisers,  of  a  lar^e  number  of  ships  and  their  cargoes,  owned  by 
merchants  by  New  Bedford  and  its  vicinity,  and  praying  for  suitable  compeusation  for 
the  loss  of  their  property  and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom.  The  claims  thus  pro- 
pued  and  forwardea  represent  nearly  forty  ships  in  number,  with  their  whaling  out- 
fits and  cargoes.  The  aggregate  amount  claimed  by  these  persons  for  property  de- 
stroyed is  very  large,  and  I  heg  leave  to  state  the  mode  adopted  in  fixing  values  and 
efltiiiiating  damages.  Many  of  the  ships,  especially  those  burned  by  the  Alabama,  had 
bat  recently  sailed  from  their  home  ports  when  destroyed.  The  values  claimed  for  ship 
and  outfits  in  such  cases  were  based  upon  the  actual  cost  and  present  worth  of  the 
property,  as  can  be  abundantly  and  conclusively  proved  when  the  occasion  requires. 

"  The  large  number  of  whale-ships,  for  which  claims  have  been  presented  b^^  me, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Shenandoah  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  computing  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  this  destruction,  prices  were  placed  upon  each  vessel  and  its  outfit  which 
represented  their  value  as  they  were  in  toat  distant  ocean,  and  at  a  sum  less  than  the 
cost  of  replacing  them.  The  more  valuable  ships,  with  their  outfits,  were  estimated  as 
worth  160,000  each.  This  was  the  sum  at  which  they  were  insured,  in  cases  where  in- 
mrance  had  been  eifected.  This  sum  was  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  owners  in  re- 
placing them  at  the  home  port,  by  vessels  and  outfits  of  equal  quality.  An  appraisal 
of  the  several  vessels  by  ship-builders  and  ship-brokers,  and  the  vouchers  for  purchased 
oQtfits,  will  confirm  the  justness  of  the  valuations  made  by  the  claimants.'' 

In  view  of  this  letter  of  Mr.  Crapo  the  Counsel  maintain  that  this  Tril^nal  ought  not 
to  make  any  diminution  in  the  value  placed  upon  these  vessels  and  their  outfits  by  the 
owners  thereof. 

The  second  division  of  claims  under  what  has  been  called  the  first  p^^^^y  deMroyed. 
class,  is  the  claims  of  merchants  for  the  values  of  goods  destroyed. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  claims  will  show  that  these  claims  are  generally  proven 
by  the  sworn  memorial  of  the  merchant,  setting  forth  that  he  owned 
them,  that  they  were  on  board  the  vessel  destroyed,  and  that  they  were  "**  '*""' 
of  a  certain  vsJue,  which  memorial  is  accompanied  by  the  bill  of  lading  and  invoice, 
the  one  confirming  the  statement  that  they  were  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  other  the 
statement  that  they  were  of  a  certain  value. 

Though  some  few  of  these  claim  ma;^  have  been  increased  by  including  in  them  the 
expect^  profits  on  the  goods  and  the  insurance  on  the  same,  as  well  as  on  the  profits, 
(of  the  right  to  include  which  profits  and  iusurance  in  all  the  claims,  mention  will  be 
hereafter  made,)  yet  we  are  confident  that  the  true  value  of  the  goods  represented  in 
this  class  of  claims  is  the  price  named  in  the  claims ;  the  claimants  have  made  their 
claims  expecting  at  some  time  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed,  by  the  production  of  the  invoices  which  will  show  the  prices  paid  for  them. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  way  admit  that  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  are  right  in 
stating  that  they  are  confident  that  they  are  considerably  overestimating  the  value  of 
the  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment,  by  assuming  such  value,  together  with  the  interest 
op  to  the  time  of  capture,  to  be  only  12  per  cent,  less  than  the  aggregate  amount 
claimed  in  respect  to  the  cargoes.    (See  vol.  vii,  British  Appendix,  pp.  25,  28.) 

Another  division  of  claims  under  the  first  class  embraces  the  claims  of  the  owners  of 
whaling  and  fishing  vessels  for  the  value  of  oil  or  fish  on  board,  and  ^j^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  their  capture.  These  claims  Messrs.  Cohen  and  •irured^  on  wimicn 
Tonng  propose  to  estimate  very  easily  by  ignoring  all  claims  made  by  ""*  *"**''*  **••*'"• 
the  owners  for  secured  earnings,  and  by  allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  ship  and  outfit,  and  in  addition  5  per  cent,  per  ton  per 
day  to  meet  expenditures  on  account  of  wages  and  other  disbursement&  Such  an  easy 
calculation  as  this  enables  them  to  decide  that  the  secured  earnings  of  the  forty-one 
whale-ships  destroyed  by  the  several  cruisers,  together  with  the  wages  of  the  omcers 
and  crews,  and  all  other  disbursements,  amounted  to  but  $301,759.  Taken  as  a  sample 
of  other  estimates  made  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  after  '^  careful  consideration,"  (p. 
18,)  it  may  be  well  to  examine  this  estimate  a  little  more  closely. .  Their  estimate  in 
nnind  numbers  is  that  the  forty-one  whalers,  down  to  the  time  of  their  capture,  had 
earned  for  their  owners,  their  officers  and  crews,  the  sum  of  $301,759.  The  officers  and 
crews  of  these  whaling  vessels,  on  an  average,  consist  of  at  least  twenty-five  persons, 
and  there  were  on  board  these  forty-one  whalers  more  than  a  thonsand  persons,  cap- 
tains, officers,  and  sailors,  whose  earnings  and  expenses  in  this  most  hazardous,  but  at 
that  time  most  lucrative  employment,  are  estimated  at  one-quarter  of  $301,759,  (see  p. 
18  of  report  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young,)  or  at  about  $75,000,  which  divided  propor- 
tionately would  give  to  each  man  not  more  than  $75.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
▼ery  few  of  these  men  had  been  away  from  home  for  less  than  six  months,  and  that 
naoy  of  them  had  been  away  for  two  and  three  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  est!- 
suites  made  would  not  cover  their  expenses,  much  less  their  earnings. 

Under  these  ciroumstances,  knowing  well  the  large  profits  that  our  hardy  seamen 
^ve  made  in  whaling  voyages,  we  must  earnestly  protest  against  their  claims  for 
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actual  earnings  being  so  rednced,  and  farther  on  we  shall  again  Call  the  attention  of 
this  Tribunal  to  the  claims  of  officers  and  sailors. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  seems  by  bo 
means  necessary  or  just  in  view  of  the  facts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Crapo. 

He  says,  (U.  8.  Doc.,  vol.  vii,  p.  104,)  "Oil  and  bone  on  board,  and  destroyed  with 
the  ships,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  claim.  The  quantity  has  been  stated  upon 
the  sworn  evidence  of  the  masters  and  officers  of  the  respective  vessels,  and  the  valne 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  current  market  quotations  at  the  time  when  said  oil  and 
bone  would,  if  not  destroyed,  have  found  a  market  and  sale.'' 

We  are  confident  that  enough  has  been  stated  to  convince  the  Tribunal  that  the 
<sworn  statement  of  the  masters  and  officers  must  be  taken  as  better  evidence  of  what 
was  on  board  the  whale-ships  destroyed  by  the  Alabama  and  Shenandoah  than  the  so- 
called  estimate  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young,  who  would  make  it  appear  that  they  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  which  that  oil  and  bone  bear  to  the  value  of 
the  vessels  and  outfits  as  again  estimated  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young,  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  is  particularly  directed  to  th»  fact 
that  this  percentage  is  made  to  apply  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young,  not  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  voyage  of  the  several  whalers,  but  in  many  instances  only  from  the  date 
when  the  ship  sailed  from  Honolulu  or  some  other  port  at  which  it  had*  last  touched. 

In  regard  to  the  claims  of  passengers,  officers,  and  sailors  for  the  values  of  personal 
PenoiMi  eff«t..        propcrty  destroyed,  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  .estimate  it  at  the  rate  of 

f5  per  ton  on  the  vessels  captured  by  the  Shenandoah,  (see  p.  17,  Brit 
App.,  vol.  vii,)  and  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  ton  on  some  of  the  vessels  captured  by  the 
other  cruisers,  (see  pp.  17,  28,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  vii,)  and  on  other  individual  vessels  they 
have  chosen  to  make  certain  deductions,  as  to  them  seemed  best. 

Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  state  as  a  fact  that  the  claims  for  personal  effects,  d^c,  on 
board  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Shenandoah  are  made  at  the  average  rate  of  $8  per  too. 
Thinking  this  to  be  excessive,  they  give  their  opinion  that  if  the  loss  of  pessonal  ef- 
fects in  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah  "  be  estimated  at  the  average  rate  of  $5  per  ton  of 
the  captured  vessel,  adequate  compensation  will  be  provided,  especially  as  it  appean 
from  Captain  Semmes's  journal,  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  in  many  cases 
the  masters  and  crews  had  ample  opportunity  of  saving  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property.''  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  may  have  found  the  above  statement  to  be  satis- 
factory to  themselves;  but  we  do  not  expect  that  this  Tribunal  wiU  find  in  the  journa) 
of  Captain  Semmes,  who  probably  never  even  saw  the  Shenandoah,  any  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  the  personal  effects  of  the  passengers,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  vessels 
bnmed  by  that  cruiser. 

Possibly  some  of  the  claims  of  this  class  may  be  exaggerated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  quantity  of  personal  property  was  destroyed  on  board  these  vessels,  which, 
though  small  in  the  amount  belonging  to  each  individual,  was  large  in  the  sum  total, 
and  for  which  no  claim  has  yet  been  made.  And  further,  as  to  some  of  the  claims  made 
for  personal  propertv  on  board  the  whaling  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Shenandoah,  the 
officers  and  captains  had  with  them  articles  of  various  kinds,  and  of  considerable,  valae, 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives;  and  it  is  for  such  kind  of  property  tiiat 
we  understand  that  the  claims  of  the  master  and  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Abig^ail  waro 
made,  as  also  the  claim  of  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Oipsey. 

If  the  estimates  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  cannot  be  depended  upon  when  made 
as  an  average,  still  less  can  they  be  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  particular 
claims.  (See  p.  25,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  vii.)  Remembering  that  Miessrs.  Cohen  and  Young 
have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  claimants,  or  of  what  property  they  have  lost,  than 
oan'be  obtained  from  the  list  of  claims,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  luiow  why  these  gentlemea 
should  decide  that  the  claims  of  the  captains  of  the  Brilliant  and  C.  Hill  should  be 
made  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  or  why  the  claim  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Express 
seems  to  be  excessive,  or  why  any  of  the  other  deductions  proposed  should  be  made, 
nalees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alina,  the  value  of  the  personal  effects  of  the  captain  aeeau 
by  them  to  have  been  considered  as  having  some  ratio  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

The  claim  of  insurance  companies  for  the  value  of  property  destroyed; 
•k^^t^mp^y""'  ^'  which  they  have  paid  the  owners  the  insurance,  is  uie  last  division 

under  the  claims  of  the  first  class. 

We  readily  adnut  that,  whenever  the  owner  puts  forward  a  claim  for  his  losa  at  tbe 

iTo  doabi«  ciatiM  B^™®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  insuranco  company  also  claims  the  money  paid  by 

•unwried   bf  tkm  them  iu  respoct  of  the  same  loss,  then  only  one  value  of  the  property  de- 

i/vited  sutaik         Btroyed  can  be  allowed ;  but  we  insist  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  award 

should  be  equal  to  the  full  valne  of  the  property  destroyed. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States,  in  preparing  the  list  of  claims,  to  indioats 
whenever  double  claims  of  this  class  occurred,  when  it  was  evident,  upon  a  simple  ex- 
amination of  the  papers,  that  such  double  claims  were  made,  and  it  wul  be  found  that 
ver^  few,  if  any,  of  such  claims  exist,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  whaling  vess^ 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  Shenandoah,  tnere  being  none  of  this  class  of  double  clainM 
in  the  case  of  merchant  ships,  or  property  destroyed  on  merchant  ships. 
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Ab  to  the  claiooB  of  the  second  olaas  for  the  loss  of  charter-parties  or  freights,  it  is 
possible  that  in  a  oertaln  sense  double  claims  may,  in  a  few  instAnces, 
bare  been  made  by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  charterers ;  but  f„ijl2!"''"^***  ^ 
these  double  claims  are  of  an  amount  almost  inappreciable  as  compared 
with  the  sum  total. 

There  may  also  be  some  claims  of  the  second  class  for  the  loss  of  profits  on  goods  and 
other  merchandise  which  do  include  the  freight  and  insurance  paid  on  ^^^  ^ 

these  goods.    But  we  believe  that  these  claims  should  be  allowed  to  the 
fall  extent  of  the  freight  and  insurance  paid,  for,  at  the  time  the  goods  were  destroyed., 
they  had  cost  the  merchant  what  he  had  paid  for  them,  together  with  the  freight  and 
ioBoranoe  he  had  paid  upon  them,  and  certainly  the  value  of  those  goods  to  him  cannot 
be  considered  as  less  than  this  aggregate. 

Claims  have  been  advanced  for  what  may  be  oonsid^ed  as  prospective  losses  in  the 
loss  of  the  voyag^e  of  a  chartered  ship,  in  the  destruction  of  goods  shipped  to  be  sold 
at  s  large  profit  in  a  distant  part,  or  in  the  breaking  up  of  a  whaliug  season  which  haa 
jost  begun  in  a  remote  sea. 

All  cuiims  of  this  kind  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young  think  should  be  absolutely  rejected ; 
bnt  we  maintain  that  such  a  rejection  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  general  lan- 
gaage  of  the  Roman  law :  **  Qnautnm  mea  interfuit ;  id  est,  (quantum  mihi  ab  est  qnan* 
tsmqne  Incrari  potni,"  and  wotfld  also  be  contrary  to  the  existing  rule  of  the  common 
Itw,  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Sedgwick  on  Damages,  page  86,  note: 

'*  It  may  now  be  assumed  to  be  the  general  rule  that  in  actions  of  tort,  where  the 
amount  of  profits  of  which  the  injured  party  is  deprived,  as  a  legitimate  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
result  of  the  trespass,  can  be  shown  with  reasonable  certainty,  such  profits  i»rt  or  tbe  damaum 
coDstitute  to  that  extent  a  safe  measure  of  damages.  In  these  cases  the  '"  "*^^'''°' '°  ""^^ 
rule  adopted  with  reference  to  certain  breaches  of  contract  which  makes  the  offending 
ptrty  liable  for  tbe  loss  of  profits,  so  far  only  as  he  foresaw,  or  should  have  foreseen  that 
pirticular  consequence  of  his  act,  does  not  apply.  He  who  commits  a  trespass  must  be 
oeld  to  contemplate  all  the  damage  which  may  legitimately  follow  from  his  illegal  act, 
whether  he  might  have  foreseen  it  or  not,  and,  so  lar  as  it  is  plainly  traceable,  he  should 
make  compensation  for  it.  To  this  extent  tbe  recovery  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  profits 
lost  while  fairly*  within  the  principle  of  compensation,  is  also  within  the  limits  which 
exolnde  remote  consequences  from  the  scale  in  which  the  wrong  is  weighed.^' 

It  may  be  true  that  in  some  instances  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  England, 
boand  down  by  the  rules  of  law  in  previous  cases,  have  reduced  the  award  for  prospect- 
ive damages  in  the  destruction  of  a  vessel  and  her  cargo,  to  the  low  and  average  rate 
of  interest  upon  loaned  money ;  and  thus,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  profits  for 
maritime  and  mercantile  adventures  are  generally  much  greater  than  those  obtained 
from  the  loan  of  capital  at  the  ordinary  rate,  the  injured  party  has  been  made  to  suf^r 
from  the  inability  of  the  court,  who,  though  they  recognize  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
are  limited  by  the  checks  on  their  power  to  estimate.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  claims 
presented  to  this  Tribunal  for  damage  by  the  loss  of  profit,  we  confidently  expect  that 
an  award  will  be  made  which  will  bear  a  due  relation  to  the  great  actual  damage 
canted. 

What  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  loss  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  merchant 
Toyage,  or  by  the  destruction  of  goods,  applies  much  more  strongly     ^^^^^ 
to  the  breaking  up  of  a  whaling  or  fishing  voyage.    Writing  of  vessels  ^k^I'S:  ^h^^w- 
engaged  in  these  voyages,  Mr.  Crapo  says,  (7  U.  8.  Docs.,  p.  194 :)  "'"^ 

"Tne  vessels  destroved  had  entered  upon  their  cruises,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  whaling  voyages.  Most  of  the  ships  had  sailed  many  thousands 
of  miles  from  their  North  Atlantic  home  ports,  around  Cape  Horn,  and,  traversing 
the  length  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  had  reached  their  whaling-grounds  in  the  Arctic. 
Many  months  had  been  consumed  in  the  passage.  The  ships  engaged  in  this  business 
leave  home  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  reach  their  cruising-grounds 
the  following  May,  and  then  entering  the  ice  of  that  northern  ocean,  penetrating  it  as 
it  breaks  up  in  summer,  commence  their  whaling  in  June,  and  continue  the  taking  of 
their  cargoes  until  the  storms  of  September  compel  them  to  make  their  way  out  of 
Behring's  Straits,  whence  they  proceed  to  recruit  for  another  season^s  work,  or  for  the 
passage  home.  When  the  Shenandoah  destroyed  the  twenty-six  whale-shipe  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  Arctic,  these  vessels  had  entered  upon  the  portion  of  their  voyages 
which  was  to  remunerate  them  for  the  long  passage  from  home  and  the  long  passage 
hack  again,  which  passages  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  their  cargoes.  Hence,  the 
portion  of  the  voyage  which  brings  to  the  owners  and  crew  a  return  for  their  capital 
and  labor  is  embraced  in  a  few  months  of  summer  whaling.  The  great  expense  iur 
volved  in  sailing  these  vessels  into  distant  seas  had  been  incurred  when  the  Shenan- 
doah came  upon  them  and  burned  them.  If  they  had  not  been  molested,  they  would 
have  obtained  their  accustomed  catch,  and  the  owners  and  crews  would  have  received 
the  nsual  return  for  their  outlay  and  labor.  If,  then,  the  claim  of  a  merchant- vessel 
for  the  freight-money  she  would  have  earned  upon  the  delivery  of  her  cargo,  if  she 
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had  Dot  been  destroyed,  is  a  just  and  lef^itimate  one,  and  recognized  as  one  for  com- 
pensation, then  the  claim  for  '  prospective  catch'  is  equally  just  and  legitimate. 

"  Another  consideration  for  the  allowance  of  *  prospective  catch/  which  presents 
itself  with  much  force,  is  the  interest  which  the  captured  seamen  have  in  it.  The 
masters,  officers,  and  crews  of  whale-ships  are  not  naid  by  monthly  ws^es,  as  in  the 
merchant  marine,  but  by  *  lays'  or  shares  in  the  ou  and  bone  taken.  Their  propor- 
tion of  these  catchings  amounts  to  a  percentage  varyinj^  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cargo.  These  men  encounter  the  dangers  and  toil  of  this  peculiarly  hazardous 
business,  and  their  remuneration  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  catch  of  whales  during  the  short  season  of  summer.  If  no  allowance  is 
made  for  prospective  catch,  these  men  receive  nothing  for  their  many  months  of  t-oii 
and  exposnre.  This  business,  when  undisturbed  by  violence,  is  sure  of  a  return.  As 
certain  as  the  harvest  to  the  firmer,  is  the  catch  of  oil  to  the  whaleman.  The  average 
catch  of  whales  is  well  known  and  understood  by  the  merchant  and  the  seaman. 
Upon  this  knowledge  of  probable  average  catch  the  sailor  readily  procures  an  advance 
before  sailing,  and  his  family  obtain  necessaries  and  a  support  during  his  absence.  In  case 
of  his  death  or  disability  during  the  voyage,  and  before  any  cargo  has  been  obtained, 
he  or  his  family  share  in  the  whole  catch  of  the  voyage,  in  the  proportion  of  his  term 
of  service  to  the  entire  period  of  the  voyage.  By  the  burning  of  the  Arctic  fleet, 
Captain  Waddell,  of  the  Shenandoah,  left  these  men  utterly  helpless  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  their  homes,  and  with  no  means  of  returning  to  them.  He  destroyed 
not  onl^  aJl  their  personal  effects,  but  he  destroyed  also  the  earnings  of  a  whole  year 
of  service,  and  burdened  them  with  the  debts  contracted  at  home  tor  the  support  of 
their  families  during  their  absence. 

"  Whatever  money  is  obtained  from  the  English  Grovernment'ibr  loss  of  prospective 
catch,  is,  under  the  provisions  of  the  shipping  articles,  subject  to  division  among  the 
officers  and  crews,  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  *  lays.'  Hence  the  amount 
embraced  in  this  item  of  the  claims  is  not  entirely  profits  of  the  owners,  but  representB 
damage  to  officers  and  crew,  as  well  as  loss  of  outlay  and  capital,  and  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  this  business. 

**  In  preparing  the  claims  which  have  been  presented  to  yon,  the  claimants  have 
varied  in  tne  amounts  for  which  they  ask  compensation  under  the  itefn  of  prospective 
catch.  This  variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  whale-ships  are  fitted  for  voyages  of 
from  three  to  five  years  in  duration,  and  while  some  of  the  ships  destroyed  had  psr- 
tially  completed  their  voyages,  others  were  upon  their  first  season.  The  estimates  of 
oil  and  bone  have  been  based  npon  the  average  takings  of  these  and  other  vessels  en- 
ga^^  in  such  voyages  as  they  were  prosecuting.  Carefully  prepared,  accurate,  and 
reliable  stat-ements  have  yearly  been  collected  by  those  interested  in  these  fishehee, 
which  exhibit  the  total  quantities  of  oil  and  bone  taken,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
employed,  both  in  the  sperm  and  right- whale  fisheries.  An  examination  of  these  yearl.T 
statements  will  demonstrate  that  the  claims  for  prospective  catch  are  not  fictitious 
or  excessive. 

'^  The  prices  affixed  ini  these  estimates  of  *  prospective  catch '  have  mostly  been  de- 
termined by  ruling  rates  for  oil  and  bone  where  the  same  is  marketed,  at  times  when 
the  same  would  have  found  a  market." 

We  are  confident  that  if  this  Tribunal  shall  determine  to  award  a  snm  in  gross,  it 
will  find,  in  the  facts  above'^stated,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  justice, 
abundant  ^[round  for  making  an  estimate  in  that  award  of  damages  which  claimants 
have  sustained  in  the  loss  orprofits  on  goods  in  freight,  or  for  merchant  voyages,  bat 
above  all  for  those  great  losses  which  owners,  officers,  and  crew  have  experience  in  the 
sudden  breaking  up  of  the  long-continued  but  yet  just  begun  whaling  voyage. 

On  page  471  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  impossible  at 

present  for  the  United  States  to  present  to  the  Tribunal  a  detailed  state- 

r-rsTnd  Jrewl  °*    uieut  of  thc  damages  or  injuries  to  persons  growing  out  of  the  destrnf- 

tion  of  each  class  of  vessels.  Every  vessel  had  its  officers  and  its  crev, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  included 
in  the  estimate  of  any  sum  which  the  Tribunal  may  see  fit  to  award.  It  will  not  be 
difficult,  from  the  data  which  are  furnished,  to  ascertain  the  names  and  the  tonna^of 
the  different  vessels  destroyed,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hardy,  but 
helpless,  seamen  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  aggregate  sum  it  would  be  just  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  on 
that  account.  It  cannot  be  less  than  hundreds  of  thousands,  and- possibly  millions  of 
dollars." 

To  this  statement,  and  to  this  class  of  claims,  we  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, feeling  confident  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  agree  that  they  are  jnst 
being  in  accordance  with  a  recent  decision  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  one  of  Her  M^- 
esty's  High  Commissioners  in  the  making  of  the  Treaty  under  which  this  Tribunal  i!^ 
now  sitting,  which  decision  was  given  in  July,  1870,  when  he  was  acting  as  arbitrator 
on  a  question  that  had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  as  to  the  liability 
of  Brazil  to  make  compensation  to  the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  the  whale-ship 
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Canada,  of  New  Bedford,  through  what  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  improper  inter- 
ference of  certain  officers  of  the  Government  of  Brazil.  In  that  case.  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  decided  that  the  Government  of  Brazil, was  responsible  for  the  damage  caused 
by  .the  loss  of  the  Canada,  and  in  his  award  said :  "  Certain  expenses  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  and  passage  home  of  the  crew,  as  also  three  months'  wages  to  each  of  the 
crew,  being  the  amount  which  all  owners  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  bound  to 
pay  to  seamen  discharged  abroad,  the  undersigned  considers  to  be  justly  due;"  and  in 
his  award  allowed  for  these  items,  estimating  the  wages  of  the  mate  at  $100  per  month, 
the  wages  of  the  second  mate  at  $75  per  month,  the  wages  of  the  third  mate  at  $60  per 
month,  the  wages  of  the  fourth  mate  at  $50  per  month,  the  wages  of  the  four  boat- 
swains at  $40  per  month,  the  wages  of  four  other  boatswains  at  $30  per  month,  and  the 
wages  of  fourteen  men,  sailors,  &c.,  at  $12  per  month,  thus  awarding  over  $3,000  for 
the  three  months'  wages,  and  for  the  expenses  home  of  the  officers  ana  crew. 

We  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  be  understood  as  restricting  the  damages  which  they 
Haim  in  behalf  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Alabama  and 
other  cruisers,  either  to  the  limits  of  length  of  time  or  of  wages  per  month  as  given 
by  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  But  we  have  referred  to  his  opinion  principally  as  evidence 
that  such  claims  are  '*  justly  due."  It  will  be  for  this  Tribunal,  taking  into  its  consider- 
ation the  distant  places  in  which  many  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  were 
harned,  to  determine  what  reasonable  estimates  shall  be  made  of  the  damages  caused 
to  the  officers  and  sailors. 

The  Counsel  desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  revised  List  of 
Claims  which  was  filed  with  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  from  ap  examina- 
tion of  which  it  will  appear  that  the  amount  of  the  claims  filed  for  injuries  from  the 
captures  made  by  the  several  cruisers  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  that  the 
Mm  of  such  clainoM  without  interest  was  $19,739,094.81. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Her  Britanuic  Majesty's  Government  now  presents  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration,  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  points  on  which  Great  Britain  relies  in  argument,  in 
answer  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States.  This  summary  will  prin- 
cipally consist  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  more  material  facts  and  con- 
siderations already  placed  before  the  Arbitrators  in  the  Case  and  Counter 
Case  of  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  Her  Majesty-s  Government,  having  cast  upon 
it  the  duty  of  defense  against  these  claims,  can  only  meet  the  arguments 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  brought; 
forward.  Those  arguments  which  were  brought  forward  in  the  original 
Case  of  the  United  States  it  has  endeavored  to  answer  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly in  the  British  Counter  Case,  to  which  it  now  desires  to  refer. 
The  arguments  of  that  Counter  Case,  and  the  statements  of  facts  and 
evidence  contained  in  it,  and  in  the  original  Case  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Appendices  to  both  those  Cases,  are  necessarily  the  arguments  and 
the  evidence  on  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  now  relies ;  and 
all  that  it  is  possible,  at  present,  usefully  to  do,  is  to  sum  up,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  general  substance  and  results  of  those  arguments  and 
evidence,  with  some  additional  remarks  made  necessary  by  new  matter 
contained  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  (itself  a  brief  docu- 
ment, entering  into  few  or  no  details  of  argument)  and  the  Appendices 
thereto,  or  arising  out  of  the  evidence  originally  put  in  by  the  United 
States. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  infers  from  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  enter,  at  the  preisent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  at  some  length  into 
controversial  arguments,  in  which  it  may  possibly  take  occasion  to  offer 
such  replies  as  may  seem  to  it  proper  to  the  Counter  Case  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  fact,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  fully  relies  upon  the  justice  of  the  Arbitrators,  who  will 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  calling  for  further 
statements  or  arguments  upon  any  points,  either  of  law  or  of  fa<5t,  which 
may  not  have  been  adequately  dealt  with  by  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

1.  The  questions  which  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  is  called  upon  to 
decide,  relate  to  certain  claims  which  the  United  States  con-  scopcoi  u.e  Arbi- 
ceive  themselves  to  have  against  Great  Britain,  founded  on  *™"""' 
circumstances  which  occurred  during  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United 
States.  These  claims  are  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  8th  May, 
1S71,  as  having  arisen  out  of  the  acts  of  certain  vessels  which  are  re- 
ferral to,  but  not  designated  by  name,  in  the  Treaty  5  and  the  claims 
are  further  defined  by  a  generic  or  class  description,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  them,  and  under  which  they  had  become  known  to  the 
two  Governments,  before  the  date  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed  by  the  Tribunal  is  pointed 
oat  by  the  Treaty.  The  Tribunal  is  to  determine,  as  to  each  ^o^^^f^^^j^ 
tmel  separately,  Mfhethev  Great  Britain  has  by  any  act  or  [^^^^J^'^^'^^ 
omission  failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  three  '**  "  " 
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'•Rules,"  laid  down  for  this  purpose  in  tbe  Treaty,  (Article  VI,)  or  recog- 
nized by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  sach 
Eules,  and  to  certify  such  fact  as  to  each  of  the  said  vessels.  This  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  Arbitrators.  Their  second  duty  (which  will  arise  only 
in  case  they  find  that  Great  Britain  '<  has  failed  to  fulfill  any  duty  or 
duties  as  aforesaid")  is  confined  to  adjudicating,  either  by  the  award  of 
a  gross  sum  or  by  determining  the  extent  of  liability,  on  the  pecuniary 
reparation,  if  any,  which  in  that  event  should,  in  their  judgment,  be 
made  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  It  follows  that  any  alleged 
failure  of  duty,  which  should  not  consist  in  an  act  or  omission  as  to  one 
or  more  of  the  particular  vessels  indicated,  would  not  be  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Arbitrators.  Great  Britain  recalls  attention  to  this, 
not  because  she  has  any  doubt  of  her  ability  to  give  a  conclusive 
answer  to  any  charge  whatever  that  might  be  brought  against  her,  of 
having,  in  any  way  or  in  any  particular,  imperfectly  discharged  her 
international  duties,  but  because  it  is  on  all  accounts  right  a.nd  neces- 
sary that  the  limits  of  a  reference  to  Arbitration,  jointly  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  in  difi'erence,  and  embodied  in  a  solemn  Treaty,  should  be 
strictly  observed. 

3.  The  vessels  as  to  which  (and  as  to  which  alone)  the  United  States 

are  at  liberty  to  prove,  if  they  can,  a  failure  of  duty  against 
th/*K.m,*V  ih^  Great  Britain,  are  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  as  "  the  several 

r  ruled  {^latM  Hfl  all-.  ,  %»it  •  •  ^^i  i«  'ii 

vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  genencally 
known  as  the  'Alabama  claims.'"  The  only  vessels  in  respect  of  which 
any  claims  had  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
upon  Great  Britain  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  up  to  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  were  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Shenandoah :  and  these  claims  had,  in  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  two  Governments,  become  generically  known  as  the 
'^Alabama  claims;"  a  phrase  understood  by  Great  Britain  to  mean 
claims,  on  account  not  only  of  the  Alabama  herself,  but  of  other  vessels 
respecting  which  complaints  had  been  made  of  a  like  character,  and  on 
like  grounds,  to  those  made  respecting  the  Alabama.^ 

4.  The  United  States  have  specified  in  their  Case  "  the  cruisers,  for 
whose  acts"  they  '*ask  the  Tribunal  to  hold  Great  Britain  responsible." 
The  list  includes,  beside  the  Flori^ia,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Shenandoah, 
certain  small  vessels  alleged  to  have  been  armed  and  employed  as 
tenders  of  the  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  also  five  other  vessels,  in  re- 
spect of  none  of  which  any  claim  had  previously  been  made  against  Great 
Britain,  and  of  which  three  were  never  obtained  from,  much  less  equipped 
within,  the  dominions  of  Iler  Majesty;  whilst  the  remaining  two 
were  built  and  sold  as  vessels  of  commerce,  and  had  ceased  to  have 
any  connection  with  Great  Britain  before  they  were  adapted  or  used 
for  any  purposes  of  war.  Great  Britain  has  not  thought  proper  to  insist 
on  the  objection  that  the  additional  vessels,  in  respect  of  which  no 
claims  had  previously  been  made,  ought,  on  that  account  alone,  to  be 
rejected  from  consideration  by  the  Tribunal,  as  not  falling  within  the 
description  inserted  in  the  Treaty.  But  she  contends  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Treaty  to  bring  forward  new  claims  in  respect 
of  any  vessels,  on  grounds  not  falling  within  any  of  the  three  Rules  in 
Article  VI,  nor*  within  the  principle  of  any  claim  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made ;  and  she  insists  that  no  award  in  respect  of  any  of  these 
vessels  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Arbitrators. 

5.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  must, 
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in  this  Arbitration,  be  confined  to  those  vessels  which  are  specified,  in 
their  Case  as  ^'  the  cruisers  for  whose  acts  the  Unit^  States  ask  the 
Tribanal  to  bold  Great  Britain  responsible."  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  have  introdaced  into  the  list  of  claims,  appended  to  their  Oase^ 
claims  for  captures  made  by  two  Confederate  cruisers  (the  Boston  and 
Sallie)  which  are  not  among  the  vessels  specified  in  the  Case  itself. 
They  have  likewise  inserted  in  the  same  list  claims  for  expenses  said  to 
have  been  incurred  in  relation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Eappahannock, 
which  again  are  not  among  the  specifie<l  vessels.  Further,  they  have,. 
at  the  time  of  presenting  their  Counter  Case,  added  claims  for  captures 
made  by  the  Jeff.  Davis,  the  V.  H.  Joy,  and  the  Music,  three  other 
Confederate  vessels,  neither  specified  in  the  Case  among  those  in  respect 
of  which  reparation  was  claimed,  nor  even  so  much  as  mentioned  in  it.^ 
It  must  be  added  that  the  United  States  have  not  assigned  any  ground 
or  reason  for  the  claims  which  they  make  on  account  of  the  vessels  not 
so  specified.  No  failure  of  duty  has  been  charged  against  Great  Britain 
in  respect  of  any  of  them.  Yet  the  United  States  claim  for  captures 
made  by  them,  and  for  expenses  said  to  have  been  incurred  in  trying  to 
(capture  them,  without  alleging,  in  support  of  the  claim,  anything  which 
Great  Britain  can  answer.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  Jefi.  Davis,  the  V. 
H.  Joy,  and  the  Music,  the  claims  have  been  put  in  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  within  which  evidence  could  be  presented  by  Great  Britain. 

6.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  supposed,  and  had  so  stated  in  its 
Counter  Case,  that  the  claims  presented  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of 
the  United  States,  on  account  of  vessels  not  mentioned  in  the  Case 
itself,  had  been  introduced  by  inadvertence.^  But  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion ot  claims  for  captures  by  the  Jeff.  Davis,  the  V.  II.  Joy,  and  the 
Music,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  supposition.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  declare,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  that  claims  in  respect  of  vessels  not  specified  in  the  Case  of  the 
United  States,  among  those  ''for  whose  acts  the  United  States  ask  the 
Tribunal  to  hold  Great  Britain  responsible,"  are  not,  in  the  view  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  open  to  argument  or  discussion,  since  they  cannot 
properly  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Arbitrators  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

7.  In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  necessary*  here  to  take  notice  of 
the  following  statement  introduced  into  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States : 

Her  Majesty's  Government  aH«unie  that  the  reclamatious  of  the  United  States  are  to 
b«;  conHne<l  to  claims  growine  oat  of  the  acts  of  the  Florida,  the  Alabama,  the  Georgia, 
and  the  Shenandoah.  The  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  other  vessels  named 
iu  the  American  Case  are  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  also  embraced  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  They  form  part  of  the  claims  generally  known  as  the  ^'Alabama 
claims."  They  are  enumerated  in  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  five  volumes,  printed  by 
onlfcr  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  are  part  of  the  "  documents,  corre- 
^poiMfence,  and  evidence/'  sabmitted  with  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  These  vol- 
umes, when  thqs  collected  and  printed,  were  entitled  *'  Claims  of  the  United  States 
^inst  Great  Britain.''  It  is  believed  that  under  that  title  the^  were  in  the  library  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  London  before  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  received  their 
imtrnctions.  It  may  also  be  said,  without  impropriety,  that  under  the  same  title  they 
were  on  the  table  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  during  the  negotiations  which  pr«>- 
Mded  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  United  States,  therefore,  while  re-asserting 
their  construction  of  the  language  of  the  Treaty  in  this  respect,  feel  that  they  have  the 
right  to  ask  the  Arbitrators  to  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  had 
notice  of,  and  acquiesced  in,  that  construction.  ^ 

>  See  Revised  List  of  Claims,  pp.  219,  290. 

'^  British  Counter  Case,  p.  2. 

'  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  sec.  i,  par.  2. 
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In  vol.  iv,  pp.  446-475,  of  tbe  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United 
States,  the  Arbitrators  will  find  the  docament  referred  to  in  the  above 
paragraph.  It  purports  to  be  a  ''list  of  American  vessels  captured  and 
destroyed  by  rebel  vessels  duringr  the  late  war,''  and  to  be  compiled  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  requesting 
information  "  relating  to  the  destruction  during  the  late  war,  by  rebel 
vessels,  of  such  American  vessels  as  were  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce.'' This  list  contains  the  names  of  certain  Confederate  ships— 
twenty-three  in  number,  (not,  however,  including  the  V.  H.  Joy  and  the 
Music,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned) — with  the  captures 
made,  or  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  them,  respectively,  so  far  as 
information  on  the  subject  had  been  received  at  that  time  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Of  these  twenty-three  ships,  four  (the  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Shenandoah)  are  described  as  having  been  fitted 
out  in  or  from  British  ports;  three  others  as  having  been  tenders  to  the 
Florida;  one  as  having  been  a  tender  to  the  Alabama ;  twelve  others 
(among  which  are  the  Boston,  Chickamauga,  Jeff.  Davis,  Nashville, 
Ketribution,  Sallie,  Sumter,  and  Tallahassee)  as  having  been  fitted  out 
in  the  Confederate  States.  Three  (among  which  is  the  Olastee)  are 
entered  without  any  indication  of  the  place  of  equipment.  It  is  now 
said,  in  effect,  that,  because  this  list,  which  puri)orts  to  be  a  return  of 
M  captures  made  during  the  war  by  Confederate  armed  ships,  whereto 
€ver fitted  out  and  under  whatever  circumstances^  was  subsequently  bound 
up,  with  a  multitude  of  other  documents,  in  one  of  five  large  volumes 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  under  the  general  title 
^^  Corresi>ondence  concerning  Claims  against  Great  Britain,"  the  British 
Government  must  be  deemed  to  have  had  notice  that  the  United  States 
would  attempt  to  charge  all  such  captures  against  Great  Britain.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  merely  say  that  such  an  intention  was  one 
which  it  would  not  have  deemed  itself  justified  in  supposing  on  the  pan 
o^  the  United  States,  unless  it  had  been  clearly  expressed.  Yet  it  ap 
pears  that  the  United  States  have  actually  proceeded  on  this  principle 
in  presenting  their  claims  to  the  Arbitrators;  although,  for  some  reason 
not  yet  explained,  they  have  hitherto  abstained  from  extending  those 
claims  to  every  ship  which  the  principle  would  seem  to  include. 

8.  Attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States  (sec.  iii,  par.  2)  to  a  statement  made  in  the  British  Case  that  ^^in 
and  soon  after  the  month  of  May,  ISGl,  a  number  of  armed  ships  were 
fitted  out  and  sent  to  sea  from  ports  in  the  Confederate  States,"  and  it 
is  observed  that,  if  it  be  intended  ^'  to  lead  the  Arbitrators  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  insurgent  vessel  preying  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  when  the  Florida  or  when  the  Alabama  escaped  from 
Liverpool,  the  United  States  cannot  too  strongly  protest  that  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  is  in  error  in  this  respect." 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  cruises  of  the  several  vesselMneo 
tioned  in  the  list  in  vol.  iv  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  tbe  United 
States,  omitting  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Shenandoah,  and  their 
tenders :  Calhoun,  (fitted  out  at  New  Orleans,)  May,  1861 ;  Savannah, 
(fitted  out  at  Charleston,)  June,  1861 ;  Jeff!  Davis,  (fitted  out  at  Charles 
ton,)  June  to  August,  1861 ;  Winslow,  (fitted  out  at  Wilmington,)  Joiy 
to  August,  1861 ;  Sumter,  (fitted  out  at  New  Orleans,)  July,  1861,  to 
January,  1862 ;  York,  (place  of  fitting  out  not  mentioned,)  August,  1861 ; 
Sallie,  (fitted  out  at  Charleston,)  October,  1861 ;  St.  Nicholas,  (captared 
by  the  Confederates  in  Chesapeake  Bay,)  June  and  July,  1862 ;  Echo, 
(place  of  fitting  out  not  mentioned,)  July,  1862 ;  Ketribution,  (fitted  out 
in  Cape  Fear  River,)  January  and  February,  1863 ;  Boston,  (place  of 
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fitting  out  not  mentioned,)  June,  1863 ;  Tallahassee,  (fitted  out  at  Wil- 
mington,) Augast,  1864;  Chickamauga,  (fitted  out  at  Wilmington,) 
October,  1864 ;  Olastee,  (place  of  fitting  out  not  mentioned,  alleged  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Tallahassee,)  November,  1864. 

The  Florida  left  Liverpool  on  the  22d  March,  1862,  and  was  detained 
at  ^'^assau  till  the  7th  August  following ;  the  Alabama  left  Liverpool  on 
the  29th  July  of  the  same  year.  Five  captures  are  recorded  in  the 
list  as  having  been  made  in  the  interval  between  the  22d  March  and  the 
29th  July,  1862,  by  the  vessels  Echo  and  St.  Nicholas. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  early  as  the  4th  June,  1861,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  informed  by  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  that 
"the  privateers  of  the  Confederate  States  were  at  that  moment  in  full 
activity,  and  had  met  with  considerable  success."^ 

9.  The  argument  to  be  offered  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
strictly  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  question  ^,^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^ 
whether,  as  to  any  one  or  more,  taken  one  by  one,  of  the  ium"-nron  th^^pi^rt 
vessels  specified  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  as  "  the  **'  ^'*'*  ^"^'""" 
crnisers  for  whose  acts  the  United  States  ask  the  Tribunal  to  hold  Great 
Britain  responsible,'^  Great  Britain  did,  by  any  act  or  omission,  fail  to 
falfiU  any  duty  set  forth  in  the  three  Bules,  or  recognized  by  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  those  Bules.  T^is  is  the 
single  question  with  which  the  Arbitratorshave,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
deal.  On  the  questions,  therefore,  whether,  in  regard  to  the  general 
traffic  in  munitions  of  war  or  in  other  articles,  between  ports  of  Great 
Britain  or  her  colonies  and  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  regard  to  th& 
general  employment  of  agents  of  the  Confederate  Government  for  finan- 
eial  and  other  purposes  in  England,  or  in  regard  to  the  general  partiality 
erroneously  alleged  to  have  been  shown  to  Confederate  vessels  in  Brit- 
ish and  colonial  ports,  the  British  Government  did,  or  did  not,  fail  in 
the  performance  of  any  of  its  nentral  obligations — on  these  questions, 
and  such  as  these,  Great  Britain,  while  referring  the  arbitrators  to  the 
statements  as  to  both  law  and  fact,  contained  in  her  Case  and  Counter 
Case,  and  the  Appendices  thereto,  forbears  to  offer  any  new  argument 
before  the  Tribunal.  She  has  fully  and  amply  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
her  Government  on  all  these  heads.  But  she  declines  to  treat  them  as 
presenting,  apart  firom  the  questions  as  to  the  particular  cruisers,  legit- 
imate matter  for  argument  between  the  parties  to  (he  reference,  or  ele- 
ments for  the  consideration  of  the  Tribunal. 

10.  As  regards  the  Sumter,  Nashville,  Tallahassee,  Chickamauga,  and 
fietribntion,  Great  Britain  has  been  unable  to  discover  in  Ti,.8a«fr  k-i.. 
the  Case  or  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  any  reason-  JLlct  JlSJ^TTi 
able  or  intelligible  ground  for  making  the  acts  of  these  ves-  <^'>»«^<»- 
sels,  or  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  them,  tjie 
foandation  of  claims  against  her.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
refer  the  Tribunal  to  Part  II  of  the  British  Case,  and  Parts  Y  and  VIII 
of  the  British  Counter  Case,  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  these  vessels 
are  stated  and  commented  on.' 

11.  It  will  be  seen — 

(4.)  That  in  the  case  of  the  Tallahassee  and  Chickamauga,  no  failure 
of  duty  has  been  even  alleged,  much  less  proved,  against  Great  Britain. 
These  vessels  were  built,  indeed,  in  England,  but  they  were  built,  and 
were  used,  as  ships  of  commerce ;  it  was  by  an  after-thought,  when  they 
were  already  within  the  waters  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  had  be- 

*  Appendix  to  Case  of  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  56. 

'  See  alao  British  Counter  Case,  Part  IX,  pp.  107, 108,  as  to  the  Sumter  and  Nashville, 
and  p.  114  as  to  the  Chickamauga. 
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come  the  property  of  the  Confederate  Government,  that  they  were  armed 
for  war,  and  their  employment  as  ships  of  war  lasted  but  a  few  weeks 
la  the  one  case,  and  bat  a  few  days  in  the  other.  They  were  armed  in 
and  dispatched  from  a  Confederate  port,  (Wilmington,)  and  to  the  same 
Confederate  port  they  returned.^ 

(b.)  That  the  Sumter  and  Nashville  were  not  even  bnilt  in  the  Qoeen's 
dominions ;  and  in  respect  of  their  original  outfit,  nothing  is,  or  can  be, 
alleged  against  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Setting  aside  some  other 
minor  complaints,  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination,  it  is 
suggested  only  that  they  received  in  British  ports  such  hospitalities  as 
were  extended  to  Confederate  vessels  in  general  in  the  ports  of  neutral 
nations.^ 

(c.)  That,  in  the  case  of  the  Retribution,  also  a  vessel  not  built  or 
fitted  out  in  the  Queen's  dominions,^  the  facts  alleged  show  nothiDg 
more  than  that  her  commander  contrived  on  one  occasion,  by  fraudu- 
lently personating  the  master  of  a  prize  captured  by  him,  and  conceal- 
ing the  fact  that  she  was  a  prize,  to  dispose  of  the  cargo  in  a  small 
island  of  the  Bahama  Archipelago,  remote  from  the  seat  of  government ; 
and  that,  on  another  occasion,  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  conspiracy 
with  a  party  of  "  wreckers,"  he  managed  to  carry  a  prize  into  the  same 
place,  and  to  extort,  through  the  wreckers,  from  her  master  and  owners, 
a  ransom,  under  pretense  of  salvage.^  These  facts,  if  proved,  establish 
no  failure  of  duty  against  Great  Britain.^ 

12.  As  to  the  vessels  said  to  have  been  employed  as  tenders  by  the 

Florida  and  Alabama,  no  failure  of  duty  is  alleged  against 
eoIJr  Archer  J«d  Grcat  Britain.     The  only  question,  therefore,  which  can 

arise  in  connection  with  them  is,  whether,  m  case  any  liabil- 
ity should  be  established  against  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  Florida 
or  Alabama,  such  liability  should  be  extended  to  the  acts  of  these  ves- 
sels. 

13.  The  discussion,  therefore,  in  the  view  of  Great  Britain,  confines 

itself  practically,  as  well  as  of  right,  to  the  Alabama,  Flor- 
id.,  ii^oruin,  and  ]da,  Gcorgia,  and  Shenandoah,  the  four  vessels  on  account 
of  which  claims  had  been  made  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

As  to  these  vessels,  the  material  charges  tnade  by  the 
United  States  apiiear  to  be  in  substance  as  follows : 
(a.)  That  the  British  Government  did  not  exercise  due  care  to  prevent 
them  from  being  equipped  or  specially  adapted  within  British  territor}' 
for  war  against  the  United  States ; 

(&.)  That  the  British  Government  did  not  cause  them  to  be  arrested  or 
detained  when  they  subsequently  visited  ports  within  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain ; 

\c»)  That  they  were  suffered,  in  such  ports,  to  obtain  supplies  and 
effect  repairs,  of  a  nature,  or  to  an  extent,  inconsistent  with  the  obhga- 
tions  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  power. 

14.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  Great  Britain  to  prove  that  these  charges 
are  erroneous.  It  is  for  the  United  States  to  prove  that  they  are  true. 
But  since  the  evidence  of  the  real  facts  applicable  to  each  of  these  ves- 

^  British  Counter  Case,  p.  102.  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  V;  p.  143 ;  Appendix  to 
Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  pp.  723-726,  728-730. 

^  British  Caae,  pp.  12-22.  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  67-71, 107-109.  Appendix  to 
British  Case,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1-82,  87-129. 

^  Case  of  the  United  States,  p.  390 ;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi. 
p.  736. 

*  British  Counter  Case,  p.  104.     Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  pp.  21-24,  16&-197. 

"  See  British  Counter  Case,  Part  X,  pp.  126,  127. 
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sels  is  before  the  Tribunal,  Oreat  Britain  will  proceed  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples which,  in  her  view,  ought  to  be  applied  to  these  facts. 

15.  In  view  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  in  the  Case 
of  the  United  States,  the  British  Government  will  refer,  in  G^„emi  principle 
the  first  place,  to  the  general  principles  of  international  f^^  t^thTn  u« 
law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  facts  occurred,  ^'^*'  occurred. 
setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  three  Rules  which  have  been  adopted  b^" 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  inserted  in  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

16.  The  general  principles  of  international  law  are  such  only  as  have 
been  settled  by  the  general  consent  of  nations.  For  evidence  of  thia 
general  consent,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  works  of  text- writers  of 
acknowledged  merit,  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  examine  the 
(purees  from  which  such  evidence  may  be  legitimately  drawn.  Opin- 
ions, however,  of  individual  publicists,  judicial  decisions  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  a  particular  country,  acts  of  any  one  State  or  Government,  can- 
not by  themselves  establish  a  rule  of  international  law ;  they  can  only 
i?ontribnte  toward  the  formation  of  such  a  rule,  or  to  the  proof  of  its 
existence.  It  is  to  be  added  that  acts  of  a  State  or  Government,  when 
used  for  this  latter  purpose,  ought  to  be  shown  to  have  proceeded  fronv 
a  sense  of  international  obligation,  and  not  from  motives  of  policy  or 
international  comity.^ 

17.  Under  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  a  broad  dis- 
tinction  is  dra\f  n,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  national  responsibility, 
between  the  acts  of  a^  sovereign  State  or  Government  and  those  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  or  subjects  of  the  State  or  Government.  And  a  further 
distinction  is  drawn  between  acts  of  individuals  which  the  Government 
k  under  an  obligation  to  prevent  so  far  as  it  is  able,  and  acts  as  to 
which  the  Government  owes  only  a  negative  duty,  the  duty  of  not  pro- 
tecting the  persons  by  whom  they  are  done  from  penal  consequences, 
which  the  law  of  nations  attaches  to  them.^ 

18.  These  distinctions  rest  on  the  principle  that,  while  a  Government 
has  complete  control  over  its  own  acts,  and  may  therefore  with  justice 
t)e  held  completely  responsible  for  them,  the  control  whieh  it  can  exer- 
cise over  the  acts  of  its  subjects  is  of  necessity  very  limited  and  imper- 
fect. This  control  is  limited  on  all  sides  by  the  very  nature  of  civil 
government,  and  by  the  principle  of  individual  liberty;  by  considera- 
tions both  of  what  is  generally  practicable  and  of  what  is  generally 
♦expedient. 

19.  By  the  general  principles  of  international  law  in  force  when  the 
facts  now  in  question  occurred,  a  neutral  Government  was  not  under  an 
obligation  to  prevent  or  restrain  the  sale  within  its  territory,  to  a  bel- 
ligerent, of  articles  contraband  of  war,  or  the  manufacture  within  its 
territory  of  such  articles  to  the  order  of  a  belligeient,  or  the  delivery 
thereof  within  its  territory  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  articles  from  its  territory  for  sale  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  a 
belligerent.^ 

liO.  A  ship,  specially  adapted  for  warlike  use,  had  been  held  by  pub- 
licists in  general  to  belong  to  the  class  of  articles  which  are  contraband 
of  war.  The  citations  given  in  Annex  A  to  the  British  Counter  Case 
from  Hiibner,'Tetens,  Galiani,  Lampredi,  Azuui,  Eutherforth,  Martens, 


'  For  argument  on  this  point,  see  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  6-11. 

*  See  Heffter  and  other  writers,  quoted  in  Annex  (A)  to  the  British  Counter  Case, 
(pp.  143,  et  8eq,) 

See  British  Case,  p.  23 ;  and  precedents  quoted  in  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  49,  fiO, , 
(note.) 
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Piantauida,  Story,  Wheaton,  and  Hefifter,  abundantly  prove  this  po- 
sition. Neither  the  sending  of  such  a  vessel  from  a  neutral  to  a  bellig- 
erent country  for  sale  to  the  belligerent  Government,  nor  the  sale  of  it 
within  the  neutral  territory  to  a  belligerent  Government  or  its  agQnta, 
was  regarded  as  an  act  which,  by  the  general  principles  of  international 
law,  the  neutral  Government  was  nnder  any  obligation  to  prevcDt. 
(Lampredi,  Azuni,  Story,  Wheaton.)  By  one  well-known  writer,  (M.  Han- 
tefeuille,)  it  had  even  been  contended  that  such  a  vessel,  if  not  actually 
armed,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war,  but  was  an  object 
of  legitimate  commerce,  whatever  might  be  her  force  and  whatever  the 
character  of  her  construction. 

21.  It  was  immaterial,  in  the  view  of  international  law,  whether  the 
vessel  were  sold  in  the  market,  when  completed,  to  the  belligerent  pur- 
chaser, without  any  .contract  prior  to  her  completion,  or  were  built  to  the 
order  of  the  purchaser.  In  each  case  the  belligerent  purchaser  acquired 
an  implement  of  war  by  means  of  a  commercial  transaction  with  a 
private  person  in  the  neutral  country,  and  the  adverse  belligereut  sus- 
tained in  the  one  case  no  injury  which  he  did  not  sustain  in  the  other. 

22.  If,  therefore,  the  facts  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  a  neutral 
Government  consisted  only  in  this,  that  a  vessel  specially  adapted  for 
warlike  use  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  acquired  within  the  neutral 
territory  by  a  belligerent  Government  or  its  agents,  or  that  such  adapta- 
tion was  in  progress  in  order  to  the  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  the  bellig 
erent  purchaser,  the  neutral  Government  was  not  bound  to  yiterfere. 

23.  The  general  principles  of  international  law  did,  on  Ihe  other  hand, 
require  that  a  neutral  Government,  having  reasonal)le  ground  to  believe 
that  any  port  or  place  within  its  territory  was  being  used,  or  was  about 
to  be  used,  by  either  belligerent  as  a  base  or  point  of  departure  for  a 
military  or  naval  expedition  against  the  other,  should  exert  reasonable 
diligence  to  prevent  this  abuse  of  neutral  soil.  Publicists  had  not  at- 
tempted to  define  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  employed  above; 
they  had  commonly  had  recourse  to  simple  and  obvious  illustrations, 
such  as  the  assembling  of  an  armed  force  ('^  rassemblement  milUaire^) 
or  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  to  cruise  from  a  neutral  port,  ('^  auirUi- 
tung  von  Kapem/^)  as  was  done  in  France  in  and  alter  1776,  and  in  the 
United  States  in  and  after  1793.  The  circumstance  that  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  a  military  or  naval  expedition  (such  as  men,  arms, 
a  ship  or  ships)  had  been  separately  procured  from  a  neutral  country, 
has  never  been  held  sufficient  to  convert  the  neutral  country  into  a  base 
or  xK>int  of  departure  for  the  expedition.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
Independencia,  which  came  (under  the  forensic  title  of  the  BaDtissima 
Trinidad)  before  the  great  American  Judge  Story,  the  ship,  which  had 
been  originally  built  and  equipped  at  Baltimore  as  a  privateer,  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  sold  after  the  peace  to  new  owners,  who 
dispatched  her  from  that  port,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  munitions  of  war, 
and  armed  with  twelve  guns,  (constituting  a  part  of  her  original  arma 
ment,)  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ghaytor,  an  American  citizeo, 
on  a  voyage  ostensibly  to  the  northwest  coast,  but  in  reality  to  Buenos 
Ayres ;  the  superoargo  being  instructed  to  sell  the  vessel  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  (then  in  revolt  and  at  war  with  Spain,)  if  be 
could  obtain  a  suitable  price.  At  Buenos  Ayres  the  vessel  was  sold  to 
Captain  Chaytor  himself  and  two  other  persons ;  and  soon  afterwards 
she  assumed  the  flag  and  character  of  a  public  ship,  and  was  understood 
by  the  crew  to  have  been  sold  to  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Captain  Chaytor  made  known  these  facts  to  the  crew,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  become  a  citizen  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  had  received  a  commit' 
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sion  to  command  the  vessel  as  a  national  ship;  he  invited  the  crew  to 
enlist  in  the  service,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  accordingly  enlisted ; 
and  the  ship  afterwards  cruised,  made  prizes,  and  was  recognized  in 
the  United  States  as  a  public  ship  of  war  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  whole 
transaction  was  held  lawful  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  while 
certain  augmentations  of  the  force  of  this  vessel,  subsequentl}'  made 
in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  were,  by  the  same  Courts,  held  unlawful.^ 

No  publicist,  again,  had  undertaken  to  determine  what  ought  to  beheld 
a  reasonable  measure  of  care  or  diligence,  nor  to  resolve  the  question 
what  grounds  of  belief— or,  in  other  words,  what  evidence — ought  to  be 
deem^  sufficient  for  a  Government  to  act  upon. 

All  equipments^  which  by  their  nature  were  applicable  indifferently 
to  purposes  of  war  or  commerce,  were  by  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  1793  declared  to  be  lawful,  what- 
ever might  be  the  character  of  the  vessel,  or  her  actual  or  intended 
employment.^ 

24.  In  the  first  of  the  three  Eules  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton the  duties  of  a  neutral  Government  are  defined,  with 

some  mcrease  of  strictness  as  well  as  of  precision.  Accord-  tj.*^Tr«aty  or  w  *h 
ing  to  this  rule,  a  neutral  Government  is  bound  to  use  due  "^'''"' 
diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  is 
intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is 
at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 
sach  vessel  having  been  especially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

25.  The  reasonable  construction  of  this  rule  appears  to  require  that 
the  intention  as  to  the  future  employment  of  the  vessel  should  be  an 
actual,  present,  fixed  intention,  not  contingent  on  the  happening  of  some 
uncertain  event ;  that  the  contemplated  employment  should  be  proxi- 
mate, not  remote ;  and  that  the  intention  should  exist  at  the  time  when 
the  alleged  obligation  to  interfere  arises — either  when  the  vessel  is  being 
fitted  out,  armed,  or  equipped  in  the  neutral  port,  or  when,  after  receiv- 
ing there  her  special  adaptation  for  war,  she  is  about  to  depart  from  the 
nentral  territory.  The  equipment,  the  departure,  which  the  neutral 
Government  ought  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent,  is  an  equipment,  a 
departure,  with  an  intention  that  the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  oper- 
ations of  war,  and  with  a  view  to  her  employment  in  such  operations. 

26.  As  to#the  character  of  the  belligerent  intention  which,  coupled 
with  the  act  of  equipment  or  special  adaptation  for  war,  makes  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  Government  to  interfere — 
as  to  the  nature  or  the  grounds  of  the  belief  on  which  the  neutral  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  act — as  to  the  measure  of  diligence  or  care  which  it  is 
boond  to  exercise — as  to  these,  the  rules  introduce  no  new  principle, 
nor  do  they  augment  the  breadth  or  stringency  of  any  principle  previ- 
ously recogniz^.  It  was  never  supposed  that  a  neutral  Government 
was  or  could  be  bound,  under  any  circumstances,  to  prevent  the  fitting 
out  of  a  vessel,  unless  it  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  she 
was  intended  to  crui^  or  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  the 
neutral  was  at  peace.  The  words  ^^  due  diligence,"  in  the  three  Bules, 
exact  from  the  neutral,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  therein  stated, 
that  measure  of  care,  and  no  other,  which  is  required  by  the  ordinary 


'  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iji,  pp.  85-90. 

'  Bntish  Counter  Case,  p.  27.    Appendix  to  British 


Case,  vol.  v,  pp.  269,  270. 
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principles  of  international  jarispradence,  and  the  absence  of  which 
constitntes  negligence.^ 

27.  When  it  is  said  that  a  Government  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be^ 

lieve  that  an  act  is  intended,  which  act  the  Government,  if 
word.  •rr.»«nRbi«  it  possess  such  reasonable  grounds,  is  bound  to  endeavor  to 
•roumi  to  behcve.     pp^y^Qj;^  j^jj^  ^.^jj  prcvcut  oulj  by  the  enforcement  of  a  law, 

more  is  meant  than  that  the  Government  has  grounds  for  suspicion, 
founded  on  rumor  or  mere  circumstances  of  probability.  Such  grounds 
as  these  may  indeed  determine  a  Government  to  undertake  voluntarily 
the  responsibility  and  risk  of  trying  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  tliey  can- 
not create  an  obligation.  This  can  only  arise  when  the  Government  has 
adequate  grounds,  not  for  suspicion  only,  but  for  belief,  that  is,  for  such 
a  belief  as  is  sufficient  to  justify  it  in  setting  the  machinery  of  the  law 
in  motion. 

28.  Due  diligence  on  the  part  of  a  Government  signifies  that  measure 

of  care  which  the  Government  is  under  an  obligation  to  use 
Dut^a.hK,,.c«..  t  jPqj.  g^  given  purpose.    This  measure,  where  it  has  not  been 

defined  by  international  usage  or  agreement,  must  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  itself,  and  from  those  considerations  of  justice, 
equity,  and  general  expediency  on  which  the  law  of  nations  is  founded.^ 

29.  Where  the  substance  of  the  obligation  consists  in  the  prevention 
of  certain  acts  within  th6  territory  of  a  neutral  power,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  loss  might  arise  to  foreign  States  or  their  citizens,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  exact,  as  of  right,  from  the  Government,  a 
measure  of  care  exceeding  that  which  Governments  are  accustomed  to 
exert  in  matters  afPecting  their  own  security  or  that  of  their  own  citi- 
zens. No  duty  which  nation  owes  to  nation  can  possibly  be  higher  or 
more  imperative  than  that  which  every  State  owes  to  its  own  members, 
for  whose  welfare  it  exists,  and  to  whom  the  Governmeut,  however  con- 
stitnted,  is  morally  and  primarily  responsible  for  the  right  exercise  of 
its  powers.^  An  extract  from  the  able  Danish  jurist,  Teteus,  bearing  on 
manifestly  just  and  reasonable  principle,  has  been  given  in  a  note  at 
page  23  of  the  British  Counter  Case. 

30.  An  observation  to  the  same  eifect  as  the  foregoing  in  the  Case  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  excepted  to  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  that  ^^  it  sets  up  as  the  measure  of  care  a  standard 
which  fluctuates  with  each  succeeding  Government  in  the  circuit  of  the 
globe.^  This  is  an  error.  Where  individuals  are  in  question,  the  only 
general  standards  of  due  care  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  frame, 
are  framed  with  reference  either  to  the  care  which  the  pilrticular  indi- 
vidual, against  whom  negligence  is  alleged,  is  accustomed  t-o  exert  in  his 
own  concerns,  or  to  the  care  which  men  in  general,  or  particular  classes 
of  men,  are  accustomed  to  exert  in  their  own  concerns.  To  standards  of 
this  kind,  with  various  modifications  and  under  different  forms  of  ex* 
pression,  jurists  and  judicial  tribunals  in  all  countries  have  commonly 
had  recourse,  to  assist  them  to  a  decision  in  cases  of  alleged  negligence. 
Where  the  acts  or  omissions  of  a  Government  are  in  question,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  unreasonable  that  the  general  standard  of  care,  so  far  as  auj 
general  standard  is  possible,  should  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  Governments  in  matters  affecting  those  interests  which  they  are 
primarily  bound  to  protect.  The  objection  suggested  by  the  United 
States,  that  the  standard  is  a  fluctuating  one,  is  therefore  not  onlj 

^  British  CouDter  Case,  p.  21. 

2  British  Case,  p.  24,  proposition  9. 

3  British  Case,  p.  167.  Coanter  Case  of  the  Uuited  Stated,  sec.  ii,  par.  3. 
*  British  Case,  p.  24,  proposition  10.  British  Coanter  Case,  pp.  il,  22. 
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erroneous  in  itself,  bat  might  with  equal  reason  be  urged  against  the 
principles  of  decision  commonly  applied  to  analogous  cases  in  the  ad- 
mioistration  of  private  law.  Its  tendency,  If  admitted,  would  be  to 
iatrodace  a  universal  hypothesis  of  absolute  and  arbitrary  power,  as  the 
rale  of  judgment  for  all  such  international  controversies. 

31.  Great  Britain  has,  however,  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  that  the 
qaestion,  what  measure  of  care  is  in  a  given  case  sufficient  to  constitute 
dae  diligence,  cannot  be  defined  with  precision  in  the  form  of  a  general 
rale,  but  must  be  determined  on  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
camstances  of  the  given  case.^  In  the  British  Counter  Case  the  history 
and  experience  of  the  United  States  themselves,  during  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  during  the 
wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  revolted  colonies,  and  still 
more  recently  in  the  cases  of  expeditions  and  hostile  movements  organ- 
ized within  the  United  States  against  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Great  Britain, 
has  been  largely  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  has  here- 
tofore been  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  satisfy  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  them  in  this  respect  toward 
other  nations,  and  how  imperfect  a  measure  of  success  has  attended 
their  efforts  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  lawless  acts,  inconsistent 
with  those  obligations.'  The  statements  in  the  British  Counter  Case  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  to  be  corroborated  by  the  papers  appended  to 
the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States.  Those  papers  show  the  various 
iustmctions  and  proclamations  issued  with  the  object  of  preventing  vio* 
latious  of  the  American  law.  The  British  Counter  Case  shows  how,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  also  very  recently,  those  instructions  and 
proclamations  have  been  successfully  evaded.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  the  2d  March,  1863,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
express  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  President  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  "  take  the  necessary  measures  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  as  faithfully  as  his  own  Government  had  executed  the 
corresponding  statutes  of  the  United  States."^  This  is  a  test  of  due 
dOigence,  by  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  safely  be  content 
to  have  its  conduct  tried.  It  does  not  believe  that  upon  any  candid 
mind  the  comparison  would  leave  an  impression  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Great  Britain . 

32.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  considering  charges  such  as  are 
made  against  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States,  to  take  ^ 
into  account,  for  some  purposes,  the  laws  and  institutions  i»J!^«oa!,rE/«".. 
of  the  nation  charged,  the  powers  with  which  its  Govern-  '•*''°^''*"*"'"'"- 
ment  is  invested,  and  its  ordinary  modes  of  administrative  and  judicial 
procedure.  These  are  among  the  circumstances  which  bear  on  the 
qaestion  of  negligence,  and  tbey  have  a  most  material  bearing  on  it. 
In  all  civilized  countries,  the  Government  possesses  such  powers  only 
as  are  conferred  on  it  expressly  or  tacitly  by  law ;  the  modes  of  ascer- 
taining disputed  facts  are  regulated  by  law ;  through  these  powers 
the  Executive  acts,  and  to  these  methods  of  inquiry  it  is  bound  to  have 
regard.  To  exclude  these  from  consideration  in  questions  relating  to 
the  performance  of  international  duties,  would  at  once  render  such 
daties  intolerable  and  their  performance  impossible. 

33.  These  considerations  in  no  way  afifect  the  principle  that  the  du- 
ties of  neutrality  are  in  themselves  independent  of  municipal  law. 
Those  duties  are  not  created  by  municipal  law ;  they  cannot  be  abol- 
ished or  altered  by  it.    But  since,  in  the  discharge  of  international 

»  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  22,  125.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  25-47. 

^  AppeDdix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  669. 
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duties,  every  nation  acts  through  its  Government,  and  each  Government 
is  confined  within  the  sphere  of  its  legal  powers,  the  local  law  and  local 
institutions  cannot  be  disregarded  when  the  question  arises,  whether  in 
a  given  case  a  Government  had  sufficient  grounds  of  belief  to  proceed 
upon,  and  whether  it  acted  with  proper  diligence. 

34.  It  wa9,  therefore,  material  to  show  what,  at  the  time  when  the 
acts  complained  of  by  the  United  States  are  alleged  to  have  been  done, 
was  the  state  of  British  law  in  relation  to  such  matters ;  what  powers 
the  Executive  Goveniment  possessed;  in  what  modes  those  powers 
could  be  exeicised :  and  what  were  the  general  rules  of  administrative 
and  judicial  procedure,  including  those  relating  to  the  judicial  investi- 
gation of  facts  and  the  reception  of  evidence. 

35.  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  question  the  following  propositions, 
already  laid  down  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  repeated  here  : 

In  every  country  where  the  Executive  is  subject  to  the  laws,  foreign 
States  have  a  right  to  expect — 

(a.)  That  the  laws  be  such  as  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  foresight 
might  reasonably  be  deemed  adequate  for  the  repression  of  all  acts 
which  the  Government  is  under  an  international  obligation  to  repress, 
when  properly  informed  of  them ; 

(b.)  That,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  laws  be 
entbrced  and  the  legal  powers  of  the  Government  exercised. 

But  foreign  States  have  not  a  right  to  require,  where  such  laws  exist, 
that  the  Executive  should  overstep  them  in  a  particular  case,  in  order 
to  prevent  harm  to  foreign  States  or  their  citizens ;  nor  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  harm  to  foreign  States  or  their  citizens,  the  Executive  should 
act  against  the  persons  or  property  of  individuals,  unless  upon  evidence 
which  would  justify  it  in  so  acting  if  the  interests  to  be  protected  were 
its  own  or  those  of  its  own  citizens.  Nor  are  the  laws  or  the  mode  of 
judicial  or  administrative  procedure  which  exist  in  one  country  to  be 
applied  as  constituting  a  rule  or  standard  of  comparison  for  any  other 
country.  Thus,  the  rules  which  exist  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  admis- 
sion and  probative  force  of  various  kinds  of  testimony,  the  evidence 
necessary  to  be  produced  in  certain  cases,  the  questions  proper  to  be 
tried  by  a  jurj^  the  functions  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion and  prosecution  of  offenses,  may  differ,  as  the  organization  of  tbe 
magistrature  and  the  distribution  of  authority  among  central  and  local 
officers  also  differ,  from  those  which  exist  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 
Each  of  these  countries  has  a  right,  as  well  in  matters  which  concern 
foreign  States  or  their  citizens  as  in  other  matters,  to  administer  and 
enforce  its  own  laws  in  its  own  forum,  and  according  to  its  own  rules 
and  modes  of  procedure;  and  foreign  States  cannot  justly  complain  of 
this,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  these  rules  and  modes  of  pro- 
cedure conflict  in  any  particular  with  natural  justice,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  principles  commonly  acknowledged  by  civilized  nations  to  be  of 
universal  obligation.^ 

36.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  a«  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  was  such  as,  in  tbe  exercise 
of  ordinary  foresight,  might  reasonably  be  deemed  adequate  for  enabling 
the  British  Government  to  perform  its  obligations  as  a  neutral  Govero* 
ment.  It  was  modeled  upon  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
long  existed  and  had  frequently  been  brought  under  consideration  in 
the  courts  of  that  country ;  it  equaled  that  law  and  even  surpassed  it  in 
stringency ;  and  offenses  against  it  (if  any  there  were)  had  been  so  rare 

'  British  Case,  pp.  24,  25 ;  see  also  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  72,  73. 
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as  to  have  left  hardly  any  trace  in  the  judicial  records  of  Great  Britain.^ 
Compared  with  the  laws  of  other  countries,  which  have  been  collected 
and  placed  before  the  Arbitrators,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  (as  it 
really  was)  singularly  stringent  in  its  prohibitions,  and  copious  and 
particular  in  detail.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  it  was  stricter  or  less 
strict  than  the  laws  of  other  countries,  but  whether  it  was  such  as  might 
reasonably  be  deemed  sufficient  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  foresight. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  was  such. 

37.  It  appears  to  be  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that 
some  defect  or  defects,  which  might  not  have  been  foreseen,  in  the  law 
of  Great  Britain,  was  or  were  brought  to  light  by  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  that  the  law  ought  to  have  been  amended  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery.  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  as  respects  the  Alabama 
herself,  the  question  of  the  liability  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  her 
departure  from  this  .country,  must  be  tried  on  the  facts  as  they  existed 
at  that  time,  and  not  upon  any  subsequent  state  of  facts.  In  respect  of 
the  Alabama,  Great  Britain  must  be  held  to  be  liable  (if  at  all)  on  the 
ground  that  her  Government  failed  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
Alabama,  and  not  on  the  allegation  that  she  did  not  afterward  amend 
her  law,  and  thus  failed  to  arrest  the  Georgia  or  the  Shenandoah.  But, 
further,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  departure  of  those  two  ves- 
sels was  in  no  respect  due  to  any  deficiency  in  the  law.  It  is  not  onl^' 
tnie  that  the  law  of  Great  Britain  was  then  more  stringent  than  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  in  the  United  States,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
and  now  is,  deemed  sufficient  in  that  country,  and  which,  a  year  after 
the  departure  of  the  Alabama,  (July  11, 1863,)  was  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Seward  as  "exactly  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  f^  but  it  is  also 
clear  that,  if  the  law  of  Great  Britain  had,  in  truth,  been  an  exact  copy 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  interpreted  and  enforced  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  no  facts  existed — much  less  were  known  to  the 
British  Government — which  would  have  warranted  the  arrest  of  either 
of  these  latter  vessels  tor  a  breach  of  that  law. 


>  British  Case,  T>p.  29,  30. 

'Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  670. 

For  evideoce  as  to  tbe  particulars  in  which  the  British  law  is  more  stringent  than 
that  of  tbe  United  States,  see  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beniis,  quoted  in  Annex  (B)  to  the 
British  Counter  Case,  (p.  149.)    In  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  (section  iii, 

Eir.  11)  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  is  called  to  a  dispatch  from  Sir  Frederick  Bruce, 
ritish  Minister  at  Washington,  as  famishing  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  United 
States'  statute  over  the  British  act.  But  the  dispatch  referred  to  nowhere  mentions 
the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  make  any  comparison  between 
the  statutes  of  the  two  conntries.  The  passage  quoted  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the 
United  States  will  be  found,  when  taken  in  its  entirety,  to  refer  merely  to  tho  advan- 
tages  possessed  by  the  United  States  Qovernment  in  proceeding  against  teswU^  as  con- 
tragted  with  the  comparative  difficulty  of  proceedings  under  the  same  law  directed 
^^S^ytaX persons.  "I  may  remark,"  writes  Sir  F.  Bruce,  "that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  considerable  advantages  in  proceeding  against  vessels  under  the 
statute.  They  have,  on  the  spot  where  the  preparations  are  being  made,  the  district 
sttomey,  a  legal  officer  responsible  to  the  Government,  to  whom  the  duty  of  investiga- 
tion is  committed.  The  libel  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proceeding  in  admiralty  in  rtm.  It 
is  decided  by  a  judge  conversant  with  international  and  maritime  law,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  stop  or  punish  the  persons 
^ogaged  in  the  expeditions  against  Cuba,  and  tbe  suspension  of  the  proceeding  against 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  Fenian  raids  against  the  British  provinces,  m  spite  of 
the  clearest  evidence,  shows  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  when  it  has  to  be  put 
in  operation  inpenonam^  and  when  it  is  dependent  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury.'^  (Appendix 
to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv.  p.  182.  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iii.  Report 
of  Neutrality  Laws  Commission,  p.  68.) 

In  Annex  (A)  at  the  end  of  this  summary  will  be  found  a  review  of  all  the  communi- 
cttioDs  which  passed  during  the  war  between  the  British  and  American  Governments 
^th  reference  to  the  state  of  the  neutrality  law  of  Great  Britain. 
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38.  Again,  to  the  allegation  tbat,  on  a  particalar  point — ^the  questioa 
whether  a  vessel  specially  adapted  by  coustraction  for  belligerent  use, 
thongh  not  armed  so  as  to  be  immediately  capable  of  hostilities,  was 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act — the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  regarded  as  of  doubtful  construction,  and  that  in  one  case 
(that  of  the  Alexandra)  the  doubt  was  resolved  in  the  negative  by  a 
decision  of  a  British  Court,  the  members  of  which  were  equally  divided 
in  opinion  about  it,  the  answer  (if  any  answer  can  be  sui>posed  to  be 
necessary)  is  equally  clear.  The  Act  itself  was,  on  this  point,  expressed 
in  more  stringent  language  than  that  of  the  United  States ;  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Government,  and  the  Government  itself  on  their  advice, 
did  not  act  on  the  laxer,  but  on  the  more  severe,  construction  of  it;  the 
doubt  referred  to  was  never  judicially  raised  till  June,  1863,  and  it  did 
not,  in  any  case  which  afterwards  occurred,  operate  to  prevent  tbe  de- 
tention of  any  vessel  which  was  intended  to  be  employed  in  cruising  or 
making  war  against  the  United  States.  It  may  be  true  that  tbe  law 
jidmitted  of  two  diftereut  constructions  on  this  point  in  P^Iugland,  as  it 
certainly  did  in  the  United  States ;  it  may  be  true  that  it  had,  before 
1863,  been  (to  some,  though  only  to  a  very  limited,  extent)  judicially  in- 
terpreted in  the  United  States,  whilst  no  case  calling  for  a  judical  inter- 
pretation had  occurred  in  England;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
contend  that  it  must  for  that  reason  be  considered  to  have  been,  before 
1863,  less  stringent  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  or  to  argue 
that  because  some  officers  of  a  particular  Department  of  Government 
(that  of  the  Customs)  honestly  understood  it  in  the  less  stringent  sense^ 
this  fact  constituted  a  failure  of  international  duty  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

39.  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  that  no  argument  against  Great 
Britain  can  be  founded  on  any  supposed  defect  in  the  Foreign-Enlistmeut 

•Act. 

40.  As  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Executive  Government  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  rules  of  procedure  established  there,  the  following  state- 
ments have  been  made  on  her  part  to  the  Arbitrators. 

(a.)  The  Executive  cannot  deprive  any  person,  even  temporarily,  of 
the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  property,  nor  subject  him  to  bodily  re- 
straint, unless  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  a  power  created  and  con- 
ferred on  the  Executive  by  law. 

(6.)  Ko  person  can  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  property,  nor  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty,  unless  for  breach  of  a  law,  nor  unless  such  breach 
is  capable  of  being  proved  against  him. 

(e.)  Under  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  the  Government  had  no  power  to 
seize  or  detain  a  ship,  unless  with  a  view  to  subsequent  condemnation 
in  due  course  of  law,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  infringement  of  the  law 
sufficient  to  warrant  condemnation. 

{d.)  Before  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  a  suspected  vessel,  the 
law  required  that  the  facts  alleged  against  her  should  be  capable  of 
proof.  Open  investigation  before  a  Court  is  the  mode  appointed  by  lair 
for  sifting  all  allegations  and  distinguishing  ascertainable  facts  from 
mere  rumor.  This  is  an  ordeal  which  a  British  Government  must  always 
be  prepared  to  encounter  if,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  intrusted 
to  it,  it  seizes  or  interferes  with  the  person  or  property  of  any  one 
within  its  jurisdiction.  The  British  Government,  therefore,  justly  held 
itself  entitled  and  bound,  before  seizing  any  vessel,  either  to  have  saffi* 
cient  proof  in  its  possession  or  to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  would  be  forthcoming  before  the  trial  of  the  case  should  begin. 

(c.)  By  proof,  in  an  English  court  of  law,  is  understood  the  prodnc- 
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tion  of  evidence  safficient  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  or  jury  (as 
the  case  may  be)  a  reasonable  and  deliberate  belief  of  the  truth  of  the 
fact  to  be  proved,  such  as  a  reasonable  person  would  be  satisfied  to  act 
on  in  any  important  concerns  of  his  own.  And  by  evidence  is  under- 
stood the  testimony,  on  oath,  as  to  facts  within  his  or  their  personal 
knowledge,  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  produced  in  open  court  and  subject 
to  cross-examination.^ 

41.  It  may  well  be  true,  and  doubtless  is  so,  that  these  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, administrative  and  judicial,  differ,  more  or  less,  from  those  which 
exist  in  some  other  countries;  that  the  powers  lodged  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  some  of  those  countries  are  larger  than  in  Great  Britain ;  that 
an  authority  may  exist  elsewhere,  which  in  Great  Britain  was  absent, 
to  act  on  mere  suspicion;  that  the  principles  applied  to  the  admission 
and  the  credibility  of  evidence  may  not  be  the  same.  But  it  is  plainly 
impossible  to  contend  that  the  rules  established  in  Great  Britain  were 
in  any  respect  contrary  to  natural  justice  or  in  conflict  with  any  princi- 
ples of  public  law  generally  ifecognized  by  civilized  States,  or  so  restrict- 
ive of  the  powers  of  Government  as  to  disqualify  it  from  the^discharge 
of  ordinary  international  duties.  Their  general  principles  do  not,  in 
&ct,  differ  from  those  which  have  been  inherited  ft'om  the  same  original 
sources  by  the  United  States.  Those  principles  are  esteemed  essential 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  preservation  of  public  and  private  liberty.  The 
British  Government  was  therefore  entitled  and  bound  to  observe  and 
act  on  the  rules  founded  upon  them ;  and  no  charge  of  negligence  can 
be  founded  on,  or  supx)orted  by,  the  fact  that  it  did  so  observe  and  act 
on  them  in  respect  of  any  of  the  vessels  to  which  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  relate.* 

42.  Taking  into  account  these  circumstances,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
principles  of  the  decision  which  have  been  laid  down,  the 
Arbitrators  have  first  to  determine  whether,  in  failing  to  pre-  be^JrotJ^'befo^^i 
vent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  Great  Hi^nsT'orTa'^r 
Britain,  or  the  departure  from  Great  Britain  after  a  special  ^"'^'"' 
adaptation  for  war,  of  any  of  the  vessels  above  mentioned,  the  British 
(lovernment  is,  or  is  not,  justly  chargeable  with  a  failure  of  duty  for 
which  Great  Britain  owes  compensation  to  the  United  States. 

43.  Before  an  award  can  be  made  against  Great  Britain  in  respect  of 
any  vessel,  the  Arbitrators  have  to  be  satisfied — 

(a.)  That  she  was  in  fact  fitted  out,  armed,  equipped,  or  specially 
adapted,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  warlike  use  within  British  ter- 
ritory; 

^British  Case,  pp.  30,  51.    British  Counter  Casei  pp.  73,  81. 

'The  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  contains  (in  section  iii,  par.  15)  some  observa- 
tions on  the  explanations,  given  at  page  57  of  the  British  Case,  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"  registry ''  and  '^  clearance,^'  and  of  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  charged 
with  the  registration  and  clearance  of  vessels  in  British  ports.  The  United  States  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  extracts  of  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854, 
and  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1853,  as  conferring,  in  their  opinion,  more  extend- 
Mpowei-s  upon  the  officers  of  the  British  Government  than  are  stated  in  the  British  Case, 
^he  point  is  not  one  which  is  material  to  the  questions  at  issue ;  the  acts  in  question 
were  designed  exclusively  for  commercial  and  fiscal  purposes,  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  proper  regulation  of  British  shipping,  and  their  provisions  could  not 
^  applied  to  the  prevention  of  attempted  or  apprehended  violations  of  neutrality,  for 
which  the  necessary  powers  have  been  conferred  by  separate  legislation  in  the  Foreign- 
EQlistment  Act.  The  statement  made  in  the  British  Case  was,  however,  perfectly  cor- 
rect; and  although,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned.  Her  Mi^jesty's  Government  thinks 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  matter  in  detail,  it  will  be  ready,  should  the  Arbitra- 
tors 80  desire,  to  furnish  a  statement  showing  what  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  branches  of  the  Administration  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  laws,  and 
proving  that  that  course  was  followed  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  vessels  under  discus- 
sion. 

18  C 
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(b.)  That  tbe  British  Government  had,  before  she  was  beyond  their 
aathority  and  jurisdiction,  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  she  was 
intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States ; 

(o.)  And  also  that,  having  such  reasonable  ground  of  belief,  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  her  equipment  as  afore- 
said, or  else  to  prevent  her  departure. 

44.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  these  questions,  the  Arbitrators 
have  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment  was  at  the  time,  and  not  to  impute  to  it  a  knowledge  of  facts  which 
it  did  not  then  actually  possess,  unless  in  any  case  it  should  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Arbitrators  that  other  facts  must  have  been 
known  to  it,  had  it  exerted  reasonable  care. 

45.  The  case  of  the  Florida  was  the  first  in  order  of  time.    Ko  attempt 

on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government  to  fit  out  or  pro- 
cure a  vessel  of  war  within  British  territory  had  up  to  that 
time  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government,  or  had  in  fact 
been  made.   No  facts  were  known  to  the  British  Government  proving  or 
tending  to  prove  that  such  an  intention  existed. 

46.  The  material  facts  relative  to  this  vessel  are  stated  in  the  Case  of 
Great  Britain,  Part  V,  in  the  Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain,  Part  VI, 
and  in  the  documentary^  evidence  therein  respectively  referred  to. 

47.  As  to  her  original  departure  from  Great  Britain  and  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  it,  the  Arbitrators  have  seen — 

(a.)  That  the  first  communication  made  to  the  British  Government  on 
the  subject  was  received  on  the  19th  February,  18G2,  three  months  after 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  had  been  directed 
to  her,  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  ready  for  sea ;  ^ 

(b.)  That,  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  this  communication,  it  was 
known  to  Mr.  Dudley  and  to  Mr.  Adams  that  she  was  taking  in  her  coal, 
and  appearances  then  indicated  that  she  was  about  to  sail  before  the 
end  of  that  week.  They  made,  however,  no  representation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  might  have  led  the  Government  to  institute  inquiry;^ 

(e.)  That,  in  the  communication  made  on  the  19th  February,  no  proof 
whatever  was  furnished  of  the  intended  employment  or  true  ownership 
of  the  vessel,  and  no  circumstance  stated  which,  even  if  it  had  been 
verified,  could  have  produced  more  than  a  bare  suspicion  ;^ 

(d,)  That,  vague  and  scanty  an  were  the  allegations  in  Mr.  Adamss 
letter,  inquiry  was  instantly  directed  by  the  Government.  No  informa- 
tion, however,  could  be  obtained  tending  to  connect  the  vessel  in  aoy 
way  with  the  Confederate  Slates.  She  was  declared  by  the  builder  to 
be  ordered  for  a  firm  at  Palermo,  a  member  of  which,  being  a  native  of 
that  city,  was  registered,  on  his  own  declaration,  as  her  sole  owner,  aud 
had  frequently  visited  her  when  building.^  She  had  on  board  no  troojw 
and  no  arms  or  military  supplies.  The  contrary  supposition,  entertained 
at  one  time  by  the  United  States,  was  founded  on  a  mere  misunderstand- 
ing of  blanks  in  a  printed  form  of  clearance.*  Her  first  destinatioUf  as 
stated  in  her  clearance,  wa«  Palermo ;  aud  her  crew  were  nominally 
(and,  as  they  evidently  believed,  really)  hired  for  a  mercantile  voyage." 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  positive  statements  of  the  builder,  the  reps 

» British  Case,  p.  53 ;  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  74,  75 ;  Appendix  to  Ca«e  of  th«? 
United  Statee,  vol.  vi,  p.  38;i. 

'^  British  Case,  p.  53;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  p.  215. 

^Appendix  Xi}  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  1. 

*  British  Case,  pp.  54,  55;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  10. 

''  British  Case,  pp.  5(3,  57 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  75 ;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol. 
i,  pp.  7,  8. 

*^  British  Case,  pp.  5ti,  65 ;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  16K 
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tered  owner,  and  the  collector  of  customs ;  on  the  other,  the  suspicion 
of  Mr.  Dudley  that  the  vessel  was  still  intended  by  her  owner  to  pass, 
sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  Government.  But 
a  saspicion  is  one  thing,  reasonable  ground  of  belief  another ;  and  the 
British  Government,  while  it  would  have  been  bound  to  act  on  a  reason- 
able belief  that  there  was  a  present  fixed  intention  to  employ  her  as  a 
Confederate  ship  of  war,  was  neither  bound  by  international  duty,  nor 
empowered  by  its  municipal  law,  to  act  on  a  bare  suspicion  that  she 
Blight  pass  into  that  employment ;  ^ 

(e.)  That  the  results  of  this  inquiry  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Adams 
on  the  26th  February;*  that  more  than  three  weeks  elapsed  from  that 
time  till  the  sailing  of  the  ship  ]  yet  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
no  further  communication  was  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Ameri- 
ean  Minister  or  Consul.  Either  they  had  no  information,  or,  having 
information,  they  did  not  produce  it.  Ic  appears  from  the  contempora- 
neons  correspondence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  their 
agents  at  Liverpool,  that  this  ship  was  in  reality  supposed  by  those 
agents  to  be  one  of  a  numerous  class  then  fitting  out  at  that  port,  of 
which  the  rest  proved  to  be  blockade-runners,  intended  and  used  for 
commercial  and  not  for  warlike  purposes.^ 

48.  It  is  stated  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  Unit.ed  States  (sec.  v,  par. 
5)  that  from  the  evidence  furnished  in  the  British  Case  and  Appendix, 
^*it  appears  clearly  that  before  the  Florida  left  Liverpool,  the  British 
Government  received  Information  from  the  Government  of  His  !Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  that  the  pretense  that  the  Florida  was  constructed 
for  the  Italian  Government  was  a  fraud.^  This  is  an  error.  The  Florida 
(then  the  Oreto)  left  Liverpool  ou  the  22d  of  March.^  At  that  time  the 
only  information  received  from  the  Italian  Government  was  that  con- 
veyed in  a.  telegram  from  the  British  Minister  at  Turin  of  the  1st  March, 
to  the  effect  that  M.  Bicasoli  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  ship 
Oreto,  bat  would  cause  inquiry  to  be  made.^  The  later  announcement 
by  M.  Batazzi  that  every  inquiry  had  been  made  and  that  the  Italian 
Government  knew  nothing  of  the  vessel,  was  not  made  to  the  British 
Minister  till  the  25th  of  March,  three  days  after  the  Florida  had  sailed 
from  the  Mersey.^ 

49.  On  these  facts,  the  United  States  charge  Great  Britain  with  a 
failure  of  international  duty,  rendering  her  liable  to  make  compensation 
for  all  losses  subsequently  occasioned  by,  or  attributable  to,  the  Florida, 
after  she  had  been  converted  into  a  Confederate  ship  of  war.  The  con- 
verson  took  place  about  five  months  afterward ;  the  cruise,  in  the  course 
of  which  her  prizes  were  made,  commenced  from  a  Confederate  port, 
about  ten  months  afterward.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain  it  is 
submitted  that  this  charge  is  without  foundation ;  that  it  finds  no  support 
in  any  just  or  reasonable  conception  of  international  obligations  hitherto 
recognized  by  other  Powers ;  and  that,  were  it  to  be  sustained,  no  neu- 
tral State  could  be  secure. 

50.  As  to  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  Florida  from  Nassau,  the 
Arbitrators  have  seen  that  this  vessel,  from  the  time  when  she  entered 
the  waters  of  the  Colony,  was  watched  by  the  local  authorities  ;^  that 

*  British  Counter  Case,  p.  75. 

'  British  Case,  p.  55 ;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

3  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  529,  649. 

^British  Case,  p.  58  :  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  7. 

'^Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

®  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  6. 

^British  Case,  pp.  61-63;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  12-23. 
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she  was  finally  seized,  on  a  charge  of  a  violation  of  the  Foreign-Enlist- 
ment Act  ;^  that  proceedings  were,  by  the  Governor's  direction,  instituted 
in  the  proper  court,  withr  a  view  to  her  condemnation ;  and  that,  after 
a  fair  and  regular  trial,  she  was  ultimately  seleased  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.* It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  contend  that  the  departure  of  the 
Florida  from  Nassau  was  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  local  au- 
thorities or  of  the  Government  of  (xreat  Britain ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
authorities  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  it.  The  United  States  have 
attempted  to  impute  to  the  chief  Law-Officer  of  the  Government  in  the 
Colony  unfaithfulness  to  his  superiors,  and  dishonesty  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duty.  Personal  charges  of  such  a  nature  ought  not 
to  be  made  unless  they  are  clearly  relevant,  nor  unless  they  can  be  sos- 
tained  by  the  clearest  evidence.  But  they  have  been  shown,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  foundation.^  The  United  States 
criticise  also  the  ruling  of  the  Judge  on  a  doubtful  point  of  law.  A  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  negligence  because  acoart 
of  competent  jurisdiction  may  pronounce,  on  a  matter  of  law  or  fact, 
properly  submitted  to  it  for  decision,  a  questionable  or  even  an  erro- 
neous judgment.  The  Executive  has  performed  its  duty  when  it  has 
brought  the  case  before  a  competent  tribunal,  and  cannot  afterward  take 
it  forcibly  out  of  the  control  of  the  court,  or  refuse  obedience  to  its  de- 
cree. If  this  be  true  (as  it  is)  in  ordinary  case's,  it  is  still  more  clearly 
so  when  the  whole  transaction  takes  place  in  a  remote  colonial  depend- 
ency.* 

51.  The  facts  relative  to  the  departure  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  it,  are  stated  in  the  British 
The  Aiahtmiu        XjBso,  Part  YI,  aud  in  the  British  Counter  Case,  Part  VI. 

62.  It  has  been  seen: 

(a.)  That  this  vessel  was  constructed  by  a  large  ship-building  firm  at 
Birkenhead,  whose  regular  business  included  the  building  of  ships  of 
war  for  the  British  Government,  and  for  foreign  Governments  or  their 
agents,  and  who  built  her  to  order,  purely  as  a  commercial  transaction, 
and  without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  after- 
wards to  be  armed  for  war — ^believing,  indeed,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  that  she  was  to  be  carried  for  that  purpose  into  a  Confeder- 
ate port;* 

(ft.)  That  the  first  representation  made  on  the  subject  was  received  on 
the  24th  June,  1862  f 

(c.)  That,  on  th6  25th  June,  the  Government  ordered  inquiries  to  be 
made  on  the  spot,  and  also  referred  the  matter  to  the  Law-Oificers  of  the 
Crown;" 

(d.)  That  inquiries  were  made  accordingly,  but  failed  to  produce  any 
evidence  that  she  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  Government  or 
service ;  ^ 

(e.)  That,  on  the  4th  July,  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was  communi 

^  British  Case^  p.  64 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  14, 27. 

«  British  Case,  pp.  64-66;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  3&-52. 

'British  Counter  Case,  pp.  76-78;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  pp.  19-25. 

^The  United  States  have  called  attention  in  their  Counter  Case  (section  v,  par. 
3)  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  Florida  in  passing  through  the  United  States* 
blockading  squadron  off  Mobile  was  described  by  the  Admiral  in  command  as  onlv  a  ea«> 
of  "  apparent  neglect."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  not  so  regard  it,  by  the  very  severe  sentence  passed  on  the  officer  in  fault,  who  wa*> 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  service.    (Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  73.) 

•British  Case,  p.  117 ;  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  81,  86. 

6  British  Case,  p.  81 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  177 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  ^ 

'  British  Case,  p.  82 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  180, 181. 

®  British  Case,  p.  KJ ;  Apjiendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  l&Z. 
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cated  to  Mr.  Adams,  with  a  suggestion  that  be  should  instruct  ^^  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  to  submit  to  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  tbat  port  such  evidence  as  he  might  possess,  tending  to  show  that 
his  suspicions  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  were  well  founded.^ 

(/.)  That,  on  the  10th  July,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Consuly 
whicli  furnished  no  evidence,  and  gave  nothing  but  mere  reports,  re- 
ceived from  anonymous  persons,  of  statements  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  others  who  could  not  be  found,  or  who,  if  found,  could  not  be 
compelled  to  testify,  since  their  testimony  would  have  tended  to  crimi- 
nate themselves  j  * 

{g,)  That,  on  the  21st  July,  for  the  first  time,  some  evidence  was 
produced  by  the  Consul  to  the  Collector,  but  that  it  was  scanty  and  im- 
perfect;^ 

{h.)  That  some  additional  evidence  was  furnished  on  the  23d,  and 
some  again  was  received  by  the  Board  of  Customs  on  the  25th  ;* 

(i.)  That  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  the  Law-Officers  reported  their  opinion 
tbat  the  evidence  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  seized.^ 

53.  It  has  not  been  shown  by  the  United  States  that,  before  the  time 
vlien  the  first  representation  was  made  to  the  British  Government,  any 
circumstances  proving  or  tending  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  intended 
for  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  were,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
known  to  this  Government  or  any  of  its  officers. 

54.  It  appears  from  the  statements  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  that,  although  she  had  been  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  United  States  Consul  for  more  than  six  months,  and  although, 
within  his  knowledge,  she  had  been  gradually  advancing  to  completion, 
had  made  her  first  trial  trip,  and  had  begun  to  get  ready  for  sea,  yet  no 
evidence  whatever  proving,  or  tending  to  prove,  that  she  was  intended 
for  the  Confederate  States  was  produced  to  the  British  Government  or 
any  of  its  officials  till  eight  days  before  she  actually  sailed,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  was  believed  that  she  might  depart  at  any  hour ;  and  that 
what  wsis  then  furnished  was  so  imperfect  that  it  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened by  additional  evidence,  part  of  which  was  delivered  on  the  sixth, 
and  other  part  on  the  fourth,  day  before  her  departure.  It  is  clear  then 
that  up  to  the  very  eve  of  her  sailing  the  American  Minister  and  Consul 
either  possessed  no  proof  at  all  that  she  was  intended  for  the  Confeder- 
ates, or,  having  such  proof,  did  not  disclose  it.^ 

33.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  allegations  made  in  the  Case 
and  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  that  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  make  any  representations  to  the  British  Government,  because  that 
Government  required  to  be  furnished  with  technical  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  before  it  would  act,  and  even  before  it  would  institute 
inquiry,  and  would  listen  to  no  representations  which  did  not  furnish 
such  evidence ;  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  declined  to  investi- 
^te  charges  and  to  examine  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Adams  as  to 
repeated  violations  of  British  territory,  which  subsequent  events  proved 
were  true  in  every  respect;"  and  that  an  expression  in  a  letter  written 
hy  Earl  Kussell,  in  March,  1863,  coupled  with  the  division  of  opinion  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  respecting  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  in  Jan- 
tiary,  1864,  was  '^  an  abandonment  in  advance  of  the  obligation  to  use 
dne  diligence."    All  these  assertions  are  erroneous.    The  British  Gov- 

' British  Case,  p.  84 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  184. 

'  British  Caae,  p.  84 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  ia5 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  84. 
'  British  Case,  p.  87 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  188 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  84. 
*  British  Case,  pp.  9'.J-94 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  194-198. 
^British  Case.  p.  95;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  200. 
British  Counter  Case,  p.  85. 
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she  was  finally  seized,  on  a  charge  of  a  violation  of  the  Foreign-Enlist- 
ment Act  ;^  that  proceedings  were,  by  the  Governor's  direction,  instituted 
in  the  proper  court,  with'  a  view  to  her  condemnation ;  and  that,  after 
a  fair  and  regular  trial,  she  was  ultimately  seleased  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.* It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  contend  that  the  departure  of  the 
Florida  from  Nassau  was  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  local  au- 
thorities or  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
authorities  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  it.  The  United  States  have 
attempted  to  impute  to  the  chief  Law-Officer  of  the  Government  in  the 
Colony  unfaithfulness  to  his  superiors,  and  dishonesty  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duty.  Personal  charges  of  such  a  nature  ought  not 
to  be  made  unless  they  are  clearly  relevant,  nor  unless  they  can  be  sus- 
tained by  the  clearest  evidence.  But  they  have  been  shown,  on  the  con- 
trary, tb  be  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  foundation.^  The  United  States 
criticise  also  the  ruling  of  the  Judge  on  a  doubtful  point  of  law.  A  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  negligence  because  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  may  pronounce,  on  a  matter  of  law  or  fact, 
properly  submitted  to  it  for  decision,  a  questionable  or  even  an  erro- 
neous judgment.  The  Executive  has  performed  its  duty  when  it  has 
brought  the  case  before  a  competent  tribunal,  and  cannot  afterward  take 
it  forcibly  out  of  the  control  of  the  court,  or  refuse  obedience  to  its  de- 
cree. If  this  be  true  (as  it  is)  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  still  more  clearly 
so  when  the  whole  transaction  takes  place  in  a  remote  colonial  depend- 
ency.* 

61.  The  facts  relative  to  the  departure  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  it,  are  stated  in  the  British 
Th«  Aiabanni.        Casc,  Part  YI,  and  in  the  British  Counter  Case,  Part  YL 

52.  It  has  been  seen: 

(a.)  That  this  vessel  was  constructed  by  a  large  ship-building  firm  at 
Birkenhead,  whose  regular  business  included  the  building  of  ships  of 
war  for  the  British  Government,  and  for  foreign  Governments  or  their 
agents,  and  who  built  her  to  order,  purely  as  a  commercial  transaction, 
and  without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  after- 
wards to  be  armed  for  war — ^believing,  indeed,  according  to  their  own 
statenients,  that  she  was  to  be  carried  for  that  purpose  into  a  Confeder- 
ate port;' 

(6.)  That  the  first  representation  made  on  the  subject  wa«  received  on 
the  24th  June,  1862  f 

(c.)  That,  on  th6  25th  June,  the  Government  ordered  inquiries  to  be 
made  on  the  spot,  and  also  referred  the  matter  to  the  Law-Officers  of  the 
Crown;'' 

{d.)  That  inquiries  were  made  accordingly,  but  failed  to  produce  any 
evidence  that  she  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  Government  or 
service ;  ® 

(e.)  That,  on  the  4th  July,  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was  communi- 

1  British  Case,  p.  64 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  14, 27. 
«  British  Case,  pp.  64-66;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  38-52. 
3  British  Counter  Case.  pp.  76-78;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  pp.  1^25. 
'•The  United  States  have  called  attention  in  their  Counter  Case  (section  v,  par- 
3)  to  the  fact  that  the  snccess  of  the  Florida  in  passing  through  the  United  SUt4« 
•    blockading  squadron  oflF  Mobile  was  described  by  the  Admiral  in  command  as  onlv  a  cft« 
}   of  **  apparent  neglect."    It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  SUte* 
'^  did  not  so  regard  it,  by  the  very  severe  sentence  passed  on  the  officer  in  fault,  who  va* 
ciisummarily  dismissed  from  the  service.    (Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  73.) 
tht  *  British  Case,  p.  117 ;  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  81,  86. 

/ .  8  British  Case,  p.  81 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  177 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  82. 
^'  7  British  Case,  p.  82 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  180, 181. 
'^  Case,  p.  83 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  182. 
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cated  to  Mr.  Adams,  with  a  snggestion  that  he  shoald  instruct  ^Hhe 
United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  to  submit  to  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  that  port  sach  evidence  as  he  might  possess,  tending  to  show  that 
bU  suspicions  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  were  well  founded.^ 

(/.)  That,  on  the  10th  July,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Consul^ 
which  furnished  no  evidence,  and  gave  nothing  but  mere  reports,  re- 
ceived from  anonymous  persons,  of  statements  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  others  who  could  not  be  found,  or  who,  if  found,  could  not  be 
compelled  to  testify,  since  their  testimony  would  have  tended  to  crimi- 
nate themselves;* 

[g,)  That,  on  the  21st  July,  for  the  first  time,  some  evidence  was 
produced  by  the  Consul  to  the  Collector,  but  that  it  was  scanty  and  im- 
l)erfect ;  ^ 

(K)  That  some  additional  evidence  was  furnished  on  the  23d,  and 
some  again  was  received  by  the  Board  of  Customs  on  the  25th  ;^ 

({.)  That  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  the  Law-Officers  reported  their  opinion 
that  the  evidence  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  seized.^ 

j3.  It  has  not  been  shown  by  the  United  States  that,  before  the  time 
when  the  first  representation  was  made  to  the  British  Government,  any 
circumstances  proving  or  tending  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  intended 
for  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  were,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
known  to  this  Government  or  any  of  its  officers. 

54.  It  appears  from  the  statements  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  that,  although  she  had  been  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  United  States  Consul  for  more  than  six  months,  and  although, 
within  his  knowledge,  she  had  been  gradually  advancing  to  completion, 
had  made  her  first  trial  trip,  and  had  begun  to  get  ready  for  sea,  yet  no 
evidence  whatever  proving,  or  tending  to  prove,  that  she  was  intended 
for  the  Confederate  States  was  produced  to  the  British  Government  or 
any  of  its  officials  till  eight  days  before  she  actually  sailed,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  was  believed  that  she  might  depart  at  any  hour ;  and  that 
what  was  then  furnished  was  so  imperfect  that  it  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened by  additional  evidence,  part  of  which  was  delivered  on  the  sixth, 
and  other  part  on  the  fourth,  day  before  her  departure.  It  is  clear  then 
that  up  to  the  very  eve  of  her  sailing  the  American  Minister  and  Consnl 
either  possessed  no  proof  at  all  that  she  was  intended  for  the  Confeder- 
ates, or,  having  such  proof,  did  not  disclose  it.^ 

55.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  allegations  made  in  the  Case 
and  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  that  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  make  any  representations  to  the  British  Government,  because  that 
(lovemment  required  to  be  furnished  with  technical  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  before  it  would  act,  and  even  before  it  would  institute 
inquiry,  and  would  listen  to  no  representations  which  did  not  furnish 
Bach  evidence ;  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  declined  to  investi- 
gate charges  and  to  examine  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Adams  as  to 
repeated  violations  of  British  territory,  which  subsequent  events  proved 
were  true  in  every  respect;''  and  that  an  expression  in  a  letter  written 
by  Earl  Hussell,  in  March,  1863,  coupled  with  the  division  of  opinion  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  respecting  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1864,  was  ''  an  abandonment  in  advance  of  the  obligation  to  use 
<iae  diligence."    All  these  assertions  are  erroneous.    The  British  Gov- 

' British  Case,  p.  84 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  184. 

^British  Case, p.  84 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  1»> ;  British  Connter  Case,  p.  84. 
'British  Case, p. 87 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  188 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  84. 
*  British  Case,  pp.  93-94 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  194-198. 
^British  Case.  p.  95 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  200. 
British  Counter  Case,  p.  85. 
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eminent  did  indeed  require,  as  it  had  the  right  to  do,  before  seizing  a 
vessel,  either  to  have  in  its  possession  what  seems  to  be  descriljed  by 
the  United  States  as  "technicaP'  evidence,  that  is,  evicfence  which 
could  be  publicly  produced  and  tested  before  a  judicial  Tribunal,  or  else 
to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  such  evidence  would  be 
forthcoming  before  the  trial  of  the  case  should  begin.  But  in  no  single 
case,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  did  it*  refuse  to  listen  to 
representations  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  furnish  such  evidence, 
or  refuse  or  forbear  on  that  account  to  make  any  representation  the 
subject  of  instant  inquiry.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams  in  1862  could 
not  have  been  affected  by  circumstances  which  occurred  in  1863  and 
1864.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  those  circumstances  did  in  fact  affect  in 
any  way,  or  at  any  time,  either  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams  or  that  of 
the  British  government ;  since  Mr.  Adams  continued,  after  the  Alex- 
andra case,  as  well  as  before  it,  to  make  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  case  of  suspicion,  without  producing  "technical''  evi- 
dence, and  the  Government  continued  in  every  case  to  investigate  facts, 
and  to  detain  vessels  against  which  any  proof  could  be  obtained,  on  the 
same  grounds  as  before.^  Finally,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  Alabama  case, 
Mr.  Adams's  representations  were  not  deferred  till  he  had  obtained 
"  technical "  evidence,  since  they  were  made  a  month  before  he  was  able 
to  produce  any  evidence  at  all ;  and  the  Government  did  not  refuse  in- 
quiry till  after  evidence  was  furnished,  since  they  directed  and  prose- 
cuted inquiry  more  than  three  weeks  before  any  was  furnished. 

66.  It  is  possible  that  the  "charges"  and  "evidence''  submitted  by 
Mr.  Adams  as  to  "  repeated  violations  of  British  territory,"  to  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  refers,  may  have  reference  to 
certain  complaints  as  to  the  existence  of  Confederate  Agents,  the  nego- 
tiation of  pecuniary  loans,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war  for  the  Confederate  States  in  this  country,  and  as  to  the  trade 
in  articles  contraband  of  war  and  the  fitting  out  of  ships  to  run  the 
blockade,  which  were,  undoubtedly,  from  time  to  time,  made  by  Mr. 
Adams.  If  such  complaints  were  in  any  cases  not  investigated,  it  was 
because  they  manifestly  related  to  acts  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  under  no  obligation 
by  Treaty  or  international  law  to  prevent. 

57.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that,  as  regards  the  period  which 
elapsed  before  the  21st  of  July,  no  pretense  exists  for  imputing  negli- 
gence to  the  British  Government.  Eight  days  after  that  date  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  unarmed,  and  incapable  of  offense  or  defense.  Within  the 
interval  written  depositions  to  prove  that  she  was  intended  for  the 
Confederate  Government  were  furnished  in  successive  portions  or  in- 
stallments to  the  British  Government.  That  the  question  whether  the 
evidence  was  credible  and  sufficient  in  law  to  sustain  a  seizure,  was  one 
on  which  the  Government  had  a  right,  before  acting,  to  consult  its  legal 
advisers,  and  to  take  reasonable  time  for  consideration,  is  undeniable; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  depositions  were,  in  fact,  referred  to  the 
Law  Officers  as  soon  as  they  were  received  from  time  to  time. 

58.  The  United  States  allege  in  their  Counter  Case  (Sec.  VI,  par.  1) 
that  the  official  legal  advisers  of  the  Customs  gave  opinions  on  the  eri- 
dence  contained  in  Mr.  Adams's  representations,  which  were  in  conflict 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  ;  that  these  opinions 
were  given  upon  the  questions  after  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  before  the  latter  bad  rendered  their  opin* 

*  British  Case,  pp.  31-46 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  81. 
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id  that  thc^Cus^ins  Department  acted  on  tbe  opmions  of  their 

risers  at  a  time  when  they  most  have  known  that  the  Law  Offi- 
he  Crown  had  the  subject  under  consideration. 

inot  be  admitted  that  this  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the* 
they  occurred.    The  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Cus- 
^n  the  evidence  furnished  was,  that  it  was  insufficient  to  justify 
ire  or  detention  of  the  ship  by  the  Officers  of  Customs.*    They 

kended,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 

Isfaonld  be  taken.^    In  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the 

of  the  Law  Officers  was  received,  the  Customs  Department,  as 

[ral  and  right,  abstained  from  directing  a  seizure  which  they 

'68  considered  would  be  unauthorized.    As  soon  as  th#  decision 

rovernment  was  communicated  to  them,  immediate  steps  were 

►r  carrying  it  into  effect.^ 
the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  (Sec.  VI,  par.  3,)  it  la 

stated  that : 

kT8  that  the  Cominissioners  of  CuHtoms  knew  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  July, 
I  Alabama  had  escaped  that  day,  and  that  it  was  not  until  Friday,  the  Ist  of 
that  the  Collectors  at  Holyhead  and  Beaumaris  received  instructions  to  detain 
the  2d  of  Auff list  the  CoUector  at  Beaumaris  reported  that  he  had  attended  to 
Qctious,  and  had  found  that  the  Alabama  had  left  Point  Lynas  on  the  morn- 
\  Q  jHiursday,  the  3l8t.    If,  therefore,  the  instructions  given  on  the  1st  of  August 
^      ^^  given  on  tlie  29th  of  July,  the  Alabama  might  have  been  detained  at  Point 

examination  of  the  facts,  distances,  and  dates  will  show  that  such 

would  have  beenjnearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 
Commissioners  of  Customs  received  telegraphic  information  on 
bh  of  July  that  the  vessel  had  left  the  port  of  Liverpool  that 
ig.^    The  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  that  the  vessel  should  be 
had  not  at  that  time  been  received,  nor  was  anything  known  as 
movements.    The  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  appears  to 
ten  in  doubt,  even  the  next  day,  whether  she  had  not  gone  out 
idl  trip  and  would  not  return  to  Liverpool.^ 
'ednesday,  July  30,  the  Customs  Department  in  London  received 
from  the  Solicitors  employeil  by  the  United  States  Consul,  in 
they  stated  their  belief  that  the  vessel  had  gone  to  Queenstown. 
|the  same  morning,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  received 
latioD  that  the  steam-tug  Hercules,  which  had  accompanied  the 
^ma,  had  returned  the  night  before,  and  that  the  master  reported 
in-boat  to  be  cmising  off  Point  Lynas.    This  Information  Mr. 
^y  communicated  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Liverpool,  in  a 
[which  seems  to  have  been  received  at  about  1  p.  m.  the  same  day.^ 
was  the  first  information  pointing  to  the  vicinity  of  Point  Lynas 
place  where  the  vessel  might  be  found.    Point  Lynas  is  situated 
northern  coast  of  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  about  fifty  miles  from 
>1,  and  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Queenstown.  The 
It  custom-house  stations  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead,  from  which 
iistant  in  a  direct  line  about  fourteen  and  sixteen  miles  respect- 
but  much  more  by  road.'' 

iposing,  therefore,  that  the  Customs  Collector  at  Liverpool  had  been 

time  aware  that  the  Government  had  decided  on  tbe  seizure  of 

[ressel,  and  that  he  had  telegraphed  the  rumor  of  hter  movements 

London  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  July,  this  would  have  been 


Lppendix  to  British  Caae,  vol.  i,  p.  193. 
^Md,  p.  197. 
rid,  p.  2U5. 
[bid.,  p.  200. 
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7  See  map  opposite. 
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the  earliest  moment  at  which  instructions  could  have  been  sent  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  Beaumaris  to  look  out  for  the  vessel  off  Poiot 
Lynas.  The  Collector  would  then  have  proceeded  to  the  coast-gaard 
station  at  Amlwch,  and  from  thence  to  Point  Lynas,  to  make  inquiries; 
but  supposing  all  possible  dispatch  to  have  been  used,  it  is  still  doabt- 
ful  whether  he  could  have  succeeded  in  arresting  the  Alabama,  wbicU 
was  at  Moelfra  Bay,  five  miles  away,  and  which  left  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  ot  the  ^Ist.^  He  would  have  had,  moreover,  nothing  bat  a 
coast-guard  boat  at  his  disposal.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  appear  to  have 
been  on  the  lookout,^  and  she  might  without  difficulty  have  steamed 
away  on  his  approach. 

Co.  The  charge  brought  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  of 
a  failure  of  duty  in  respect  of  the  departure  of  the  Alabama  really  re- 
duces itself  to  this :  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  21st  and  29th 
July,  during  which  the  evidence  was  coming  in,  the  British  Government 
took  a  little  more  time  to  satisfy  itself  that  there  was  ground  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  seizure  than  the  United  States  think  was  necessary.  On 
this  ground,  in  reality,  the  United  States  found  their  claim  that  all  the 
losses  caused  by  the  Alabama,  after  she  had  been  armed  in  Portugne.<e 
waters  and  converted  into  a  Confederate  ship  of  war,  should  be  paid 
by  Great  Britain. 

61.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain  it  is  submitted,  that  to  rest  such 
a  claim  on  such  a  complaint,  the  complaint  itself  being  supported  bv 
so  slight  and  at  the  best  so  doubtful  a  foundation,  is  to  assume  a 
standard  of  international  obligation  which  was  never  before  acknowl- 
edged by  any  Government,  and  could  not  with  safety  or  justice  be  con- 
ceded. It  demands  that  the  conduct  of  a  Government,  with  its  various 
departments,  with  modes  of  action  which  are  of  necessity  complex  and 
more  or  less  methodical,  shall  always  proceed  with  a  mechanical  pre- 
cision which  is  inapplicable  to  the  practical  business  of  life.  It  maizes 
no  allowance  for  reasonable  doubts,  for  the  importance  of  careful  de- 
liberation when  difficult  questions  of  law  a«e  involved,  for  accidental 
delays  occasioned  by  illness  or  other  causes,  or  for  the  casual  impedi- 
ments which  are  liable  to  occur  in  matters  of  administration.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  standard  would  be  neither  reasonable  nor 
just,  and  would  be  of  serious  consequence,  not  to  maritime  States  alooe. 
nor  in  questions  relating  to  neutrality  only,  but  to  the  general  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  nations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  cause  of 
some  delay  in  this  case  has  always  been  understood  to  have  been  the 
illness  of  the  then  Queen's  Advocate.^ 

62.  Further,  if  it  should  appear  (which  Great  Britain  does  not  ad- 
mit) that,  through  the  fault  or  mistake  of  any  subordinate  official  of 
the  Government,  either  before  or  after  the  sailing  of  the  Alabama  from 
Liverpool,  a  chance  or  possibility  of  detaining  her  was  let  slip  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  this  again  cannot  be  held  to  afford 
a  foundation  for  charging  Great  Britain,  as  against  the  United  States, 
with  a  failure  of  duty  and  a  grave  international  injury.^ 

63.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  an  equitable  judgment  as  to 
all  these  points  must  be  formed  with  reference  to  the  facts  as  they 
were  known  at  the  time,  and  not  as  varied  or  affected  by  subseqaoDt 
information  or  subsequent  events.    Mr.  Adams  made  a  contemporao- 

1  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

'It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Customs  Collector  at  Beanmaris,  that  they  irooM 
not  allow  a  boat  from  the  shore  to  come  alongside.  (Appendix  to  British  Case,  toI.  i* 
p.  207.) 

3  British  Case,  p.  118 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i.  p.  249 ;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  85. 

*  British  Counter  Case,  p.  87. 
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eons  report  of  the  facts  as  to  the  Alabama  to  his  Government  upon 
the  1st  Aagust,  1861,^  and  on  the  13th  August  the  President  desired 
Mr.  Adams  to  express  to  Earl  Eussell  his  satisfaction  at  the  ^'just 
and  friendly  proceedings  and  language  of  the  British  Government  with 
respect  both  to  the  Oreto  and  the  Alabama.^  !N^o  subsequent  depart- 
ure from  this  tone  can  alter  the  fa€t  that  this  was  the  original  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  American  Government  by  the 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  down  to  the  1st  August,  1861,  as 
tbey  were  known  to  Mr.  Adams  on  that  day. 

64.  The  facts  relative  to  the  Georgia  are  stated  in  Part  VII 

of  the  British  Case,  and  in  Part  VII  of  the  British  Counter  Case.    ^^  ^"°""' 

65.  In  the  case  of  the  Georgia  no  information  or  representation  what/- 
ever  was  given  or  made  to  the  British  Government  until  six  days  after 
the  ship  had  put  to  sea.  Information  about  her  had  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore (according  to  the  statement  of  the  United  States)  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  Minister  and  Consular  officers,  but  they  had  not 
communicated  it.^  If  what  the^^  knew  furnished  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  she  was  a  vessel  of  an  unlawful  character,  intended  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  they  ought  to  have  communi- 
cated it,  and  are  themselves  the  persons  to  blame ;  if  not,  the  necessary 
conclusion  is,  that  the  industry  of  these  officials  had  failed  to  discover 
any  information  of  that  kind.  Even  the  statements  at  last  made  by 
Mr.  Adams  were  erroneous,  as  well  as  unsupported  by  any  proof. 

66.  That  there  was  nothing  about  the  vessel  herself,  or  her  equip- 
ment, which  could  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  seize  her,  or 
even  to  institute  inquiries  about  her,  nor  anything  which  ought  to  have 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  officers  of  the  Eevenue,  is  clear.  She  was, 
to  all  appearance,  a  vessel  intended  for  commerce ;  and  her  build,  rig, 
and  fittings,  her  register,  her  clearance,  her  professed  destination,  the 
maDuer  in  which  her  crew  were  hired,  and  the  terms  of  hiring,  were  all 
perfectly  consistent  with  her  apparent  character  and  employment/ 
There  is  not,  at  this  moment,  any  evidence  whatever  that  she  had  been 
specially  adapted  for  warlike  use,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  before  she 
lef C  this  country. 

67.  The  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  Georgia  from  the  Clyde, 
when  first  furnished  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the  British  Government,  together 
with  the  assertion  (a  bare  assertion  unsupported  by  any  proof)  that  she 
was  intended  for  the  Confederate  service,  was  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment that  ^'her  immediate  destination  is  Alderney,  where  she  may 
probably  be  at  this  moment."  One  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  was 
sent  to  Alderney  in  consequence  of  this  statement,  but  it  proved  to  be 
erroneous.^    The  Georgia  did  not  go  to  Alderney,  but  proceeded  to 

*  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  StAtes,  toI.  iii.  p.  35,  vol.  vi,  p.  414 
^  Ibid.,  Yol.  if  p.  541. 

3 British  Case,  p.  120;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  399;  British  Counter  Case,  p.  90; 
Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol  ii,  pp.  665,  667. 

*  British  Case,  p.  122 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  404,  413;  British  Counter  Case, 
p.  69 ;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  p.  512. 

*  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  418.  It  is  remarked  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the 
United  States  (sec.  vii,  par.  3;  that  "  it  ai>peur8  that  orders  were  ffiven  to  a  British 
vessel  of  war  to  proceed  to  Alderney ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  whether  those  orders 
were  or  were  not  obeyed.^'  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
add  to  the  already  voluminous  correspondence  laid  before  the  Arbitrators  by  the  inser- 
tion of  documents  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  might  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  is  of  course  the  fact,  that  the  captain  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dasher 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  he  could  obtain  no  intelligence 
at  Alderney  of  either  the  Alar  or  Japan,  both  of  which  vessels  were  afterward  found 
to  have  gone  not  to  Alderney  but  to  Ushant.  The  dispatch  from  the  Governor  of  Al- 
derney reporting  the  unsuccessful  result  of  the  mission  of  the  Dasher  is,  however,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Arbitrators  if  they  should  desire  its  production. 
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French  waters,  where  she  received  her  armameut.  It  is  suggested,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  its  naval  forces  in  searching  for  and  parsning  her 
on  the  high  seas.  !N^o  such  duty  exists,  or  has  ever  been  recognized  by 
maritime  powers.  It  appears  further  to  be  suggested  that  she  ought  to 
have  been  pursued  and  seized  in  French  waters.  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  that  it  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  France  and  a  direct  offense 
against  the  law  of  nations.^  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  not  aware 
that  any  claim  has  ever  been  made  upon  France  by  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  this  vessel  was  not  prevented  from  being  armed  for 
war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  country. 

68.  The  facts  relative  to  the  Shenandoah  are  stated  in  Part  VIII  of 

the  British  Case,  and  in  Part  VII  of  the  British  Counter 
Case. 

69.  The  Shenandoah  was  a  vessel  designed  and  built  solely  for  a  mer- 
chant-steamer, and  with  a  view  to  employment  in  the  China  trade; 
was  originally  employed  in  that  trade ;  was  afterwards  sold  in  the  Lon- 
don market  to  a  Liverpool  ship-owner ;  and  was  by  him  dispatched 
from  London  with  a  clearance  for  Bombay.  At  the  time  when  she  left 
England  she  was  in  no  way  fitted  out,  armed,  or  equipped  for  war. 
She  had  on  board  two  smooth-bore,  12-ponnder  guns,  but  they  were 
only  the  same  guns  which  she  had  carried  during  her  mercantile  em- 
ployment, and  such  as  are  usually  carried  by  ships  trading  in  the  China 
seas,  to  be  used  as  signal-guns,  and  for  other  purposes  common  to  mer- 
chant-vessels.* 

70.  No  representation  was  made,  no  information  whatever  was  given 
to,  or  possessed  by,  the  British  Government,  respecting  this  ship  l^fore 
her  departure  from  England.  The  Government  first  heard  of  her  Are 
weeks  after  she  had  sailed,  and  then  not  from  the  Minister  or  Consul  of 
the  United  States,  but  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Teneriffe.^ 

71.  There  is  not  the  slightest  pretense  for  alleging  that,  in  the  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  the  vessel,  in  her  fittings  or  equipment,  in  her 
clearance,  or  in  the  hiring  of  her  crew,  there  was  anything  whatever  to 
excite  suspicion  in  the  officers  of  the  Government  at  the  port  of  Loo 
don  or  elsewhere,  or  to  lead  to  inquiry ;  nor  that  she  had  been,  in  fact, 
specially  adapted  to  warlike  use,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  before  her 
final  departure  from  this  country.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  British  Government  ought  to  have 
known  the  name  of  the  English  merchant  by  whom  she  had  been  bought 
and  was  owned  when  she  left  England,  and  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  a  connection  by  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  firm  of 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Co.;  and  that  it  was  a  proof  of  a  want  of  "the 
most  ordinary  diligence,"  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  not  to 
be  acquainted  with  and  ^'  take  notice  of"  this  circumstance.^  On  the  i^art 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  trouble  the  Arbitrators 
with  any  argument  in  answer  to  this  remarkable  suggestion. 

72.  In  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah,  a«  in  that  of  the  Georgia,  the 
United  States  seek  to  hold  Great  Britain  liable  for  negligence  in  not 
having  prevented  the  equipment  or  departure  of  a  vessel  which  was 
never  fitted  out,  armed,  or  equipped  for  war  in  British  territory,  and 
was  never  specially  adapted  therein  for  warlike  use ;  as  to  which  no 

^  British  Counter  Coae,  pp.  9U,  Ul. 

3  British  Case,  p.  143;  Appendix  to  ditto,  toL  i,  pp.  481,  494-97,  724,  725;  British 
Counter  Case,  p.  93. 
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3  British  Case,  p.  136;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  477. 
*  Case  of  the  United  SUtes,  p.  417. 
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representation  or  communication  had  been  made  to  the  Government,  and 
no  ground  whatever  existed  for  believing  that  she  was  intended  for  the 
Confederate  States ;  which  presented  no  circumstauce  of  suspicion,  and 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  the  Government  was  totally  uninformed. 
These  pretensions  are  unsupported  alike  by  the  three  Rules,  and  by  the 
previously  recognized  principles  of  international  law. 

73.  It  is  submitted  that,  as  to  every  one  of  these  four  comi..Mon  »«  to 
ships,  the  United  States  have  failed  to  establish  the  facts  ;^.!:iSt;fstr»n: 
necessary  to  support  an  award  against  Great  Britain.    It  ^°''^'- 

has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  shown,  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them, 
that  the  British  Government,  having  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
she  was  intended  to  cruise  and  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States, 
failed  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  her  from  being  fitted  out,  armed, 
or  equipped  for  that  purpose  within  British  territory,  or  from  departing 
thence,  after  having  been  specially  adapted  within  it  to  warlike  use. 

74.  It  was  stated'  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  that,  in  the  aencmi  r  our.*. 
course  of  the  years  1861, 1862, 1863, 1864,  and  1865,  many  Z'Ztr^'/uS^S.":^: 
representations  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Her  Ma-  S"ut!»n."of"iST: 
jesty's  Government  respecting  vessels  which  he  believed  to  *•*"'"*• 

be  either  actually  employed  in  carrying  on  trade  with  blockaded  ports 
in  articles  contraband  of  war  or  other  things,  or  to  be  preparing  for 
such  employment ;  and  also  with  respect  to  other  vessels  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  intended  to  be  used  as  privateers  or  commissioned  ships  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  cruising  and  carrying  on  war  against  the 
United  States.  To  complaints  of  traffic  carried  on  with  blockaded  ports, 
or  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  it  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  these  were  enterprises  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  undertake  to  prevent,  and  the  repression  of  which 
belonged  to  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  Power.  Allegations,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  vessels  were  being  prepared  for  cruising  or  carry- 
ing on  war  were  immediately  referred  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  several  localities  for  careful  investigation  and  inquiry. 
If,  on  such  investigation,  it  appeared  by  sufficient  primorfacie  evidence 
that  any  illegal  act  was  being  or  had  been  committed,  the  vessels  were 
forthwith  seized,  and  proceedings  instituted  according  to  law ;  if  not, 
the  result  was  at  once  communicated  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  directions  were 
given  to  the  local  authorities  to  watch  closely  the  vessels  as  to  which 
his  suspicions  had  been  aroused.^ 

It  is  said,  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  (Sec.  Ill,  par.  14,) 
that  ^'  the  United  States  do  not  understand  that  it  is  true  that '  allega- 
tions that  vessels  were  being  prepared  for  cruising  or  carrying  on  war  ^ 
were  in  all  cases  followed  by  seiznre  of  the  vessels  when  sufficient pn'ma- 
faeh  evidence  of  the  illegal  purpose  was  funiished.  They  understand 
the  exact  contrary  to  be  the  case." 

The  general  course  pursued  by  the  British  Government  in  these  mat- 
ters is  correctly  described  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  British  Case 
The  United  States  question  whether,  '♦tn  all  cases^^  this  course  was 
adhered  to.  Even  with  this  addition,  however,  the  proposition  ques- 
tioned is  true,  excluding  only  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  in  which  some 
evidence  sufficient  to  justify  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
indeed  furnished,  but  furnished  so  late  that  the  departure  of  the  vessel 
took  place  before  the  Government  had  been  advised  to  that  effect. 

75.  It  is,  however,  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  each 
of  these  four  vessels,  if  not  actually  armed  and  equipped  cM.rw  th*i  th« 
forwar  within  British  territory,  obtained  her  afmament  from  JSSSwwir^uml 
tbence;  that  this  armament  was  in  each  case  purchased  and  '^omore.tBr 

^British  Case,  pp.  31, 22. 
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« 

sent  oat  by  the  same  person  or  persons  who  had  procared  and  sent  out 
the  ship ;  that  such  person  or  persons  was  or  were  an  agent  or  agente 
of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses; and  that  the  crews  with  which  the  vessels  were  manned  were 
chiefly  composed  of  British  subjects,  obtained  from  England  by  the  same 
agency.  And  it  is  contended  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Tri- 
bunal ought,  as  against  Great  Britain,  to  assume  that  these  vessels  were 
really  armed  and  fitted  out  within  British  territory,  and  to  make  its 
award  on  that  assumption. 

76.  To  assume,  under  any  circumstances,  that  vessels  armed  in  the 
waters  of  Portugal  or  France  were  armed  in  Great  Britain,  is  to  assume  a 
fiction ;  and  to  base  an  argument  or  award  on  this  assumption,  would 
be  to  base  an  argument  or  award  upon  a  fiction.  International  duties 
and  liabilities  cannot  be  made  to  repose  on  such  a  foundation.  If  it  be 
meant  to  affirm  that  a  neutral  Government  is  as  much  bound  to  prevent 
arms  from  being  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  to  prevent  the  actual  arming  of  a  belligerent  vessel  of  war 
within  the  neutral  jurisdiction,  where  is  the  proof  of  this  supposed  obli- 
gation, and  when  was  it  sanctioned  by  the  general  consent  of  nations! 
It  is  perfectly  unknown,  and  was  never  heard  of  before.  The  acts,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  virtually  the  same,  and  which  the  neutral  Goveru- 
ment  is  on  that  account  supposed  to  be  under  the  same  obligation  to 
prohibit,  are  in  reality  differeni},  and  the  reasons  which  support  the  in- 
ternational obligation  in  the  one  case  are  wanting  in  the  other.  To  at- 
tempt to  found  such  an  obligation  on  the  second  of  the  three  Bales, 
which  prohibits,  in  language  previously  familiar  to  publicists,  the  use  of 
neutral  territory,  by  the  permission  or  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  neu- 
tral Sovereign,  as  a  base  of  naval  operations,  or  for  the  renetval  or  aug- 
mentation of  military  supplies  or  arms,  would  be  clearly  indefensible. 
Upon  the  manner  in  which  the  phrase  '^base  of  operations,"  and  other 
similar  expressions,  have  been  from  time  to  time  applied  to  subjects  not 
within  their  proper  meaning  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
American  Government,  some  observations  will  be  made  hereafter;  ia 
this  place  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  sending  abroad  of  muni- 
tions of  war  which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  arming  a  particular  ship, 
is  not  the  same  thing,  and  does  not  involve  the  same  hostile  use  of  neu- 
tral territory,  as  the  placing  of  the  same  armament  on  board  of  the 
belligerent  vessel  in  the  port  of  the  neutral  country,  from  whence  she 
is  to  sail  when  so  armed ;  nor  is  it,  like  the  latter,  comparatively  easy  of 
repression  without  an  unreasonable  interference  with  neutral  trade. 
How  indeed  is  the  neutral  Government  to  know  the  destination  of  the 
arms,  or  for  what  market  or  vessel  they  are  intended  f  This  is  a  matter 
into  which  neutral  Governments  have  never  been  held  bound  to  inquire, 
and  would  certainly  never  undertake  to  inquire.  Does  the  supposed 
obligation  in  respect  of  the  export  of  arms  arise  when  ship  and  arms 
are  procured  from  different  countries,  or  only  when  they  are  obtained 
from  the  same  country! — when  from  different  ports,  or  only  when  from 
the  same  port  f — when  purchased  by  different  agents,  or  only  when  the 
agent  is  the  same  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  and  is  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  neutral  Government  to  search  out  all  these  various  circum- 
stances, or  how  many  of  them ;  and  how  is  it  to  do  so  t  Little  consid- 
eration is  needed  to  show  that,  although  the  several  acts,  by  which  a 
ship,  and  the  armament  which  is  to  be  put  on  board  of  her,  are  sepa- 
rately procured  and  sent  abroad,  may,  as  against  the  persons  by  whom 
or  by  whose  orders  t^hey  are  done,  be  regarded  as  so  many  steps  in  the 
execution  of  a  single  enterprise,  and  parts  of  one  transaction,  they  can- 
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not  witb  justice  be  so  regarded  as  against  the  neatral  Government^ 
which  (so  far  as  it  can  deal  with  them  at  all  in  the  way  of  prevention) 
can  only  deal  with  them  separately,  and  which  may,  and  most  frequently 
would,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  plan  that  was  their 
sole  connecting  link,  or  at  any  rate  unable  to  substantiate  it.  For  the 
acts  done  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  by  neutral  citizens, 
or  by  belligerents  with  their  aid,  the  neutral  State  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible.^ 

77.  The  facts  relative  to  the  arming  of  the  several  vessels  now  in 
question  have  been  stated  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
propositions. 

78.  The  Alabama  departed  from  Great  Britain  wholly  unarmed,'  and 
appeslirs  to  have  been  equipped  for  war  in  the  waters  of  the  Azores,  or 
partly  in  those  waters  and  partly  on  the  high  seas,  receiving  her  arma- 
ment from  two  vessels  which  sailed  respectively  at  different  times  from 
Liveriiool  and  from  London,  without  any  apparent,  known,  or  susi>ected 
connection  with  her.  One  of  these,  the  Agrippina,  cleared  in  the 
month  of  August  from  the  port  of  Loudon  for  Demerara;  the  other,  the 
Bahama,  cleared  from  Liverpool  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month  for 
!Nassau.^  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  the  British  Government  is  aware, 
to  distinguish  these  two  vessels  from  others  freighted  with  munitions  of 
war,  which  might  be  destined  for  places  in  the  Confederate  States,  or  to 
attract  the  special  attention  of  the  officers  of  customs  at  the  several 
ports.*  No  information  ever  reached  the  British  Government  which 
could  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  were  employed  to  carry  arms  to  a  ship 
intended  for  the  war  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose which  the  British  Government  could  be  called  upon  to  prevent. 

79.  The  Georgia,  which  also  left  Great  Britain  unarmed,  received  her 
armament  in  French  waters  from  the  Alar,  a  small  steamer,  which  was 
stated  to  be  a  regular  trader  between  the  port  of  Newhaven  in  Sussex,  on 
the  British  Channel,  and  the  Channel  Islands.^  The  Alar  sailed  from 
Newhaven  with  a  regular  clearance  for  Alderney  and  St.  JMalo.    It  sub- 


*  See  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal :  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adaras  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Serra,  March  14^  1818,  and  September  30,  1820,  (Appendix  t^o  British 
Case,  vol.  iii,  pp.  150, 157.) 

^  British  Case,  p.  97 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  205. 

3  British  Case,  pp.  100-104;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  208-213. 

'^  Among  the  papers  laid  before  Conjipress  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  also  printed  in  vol.  i  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  (p.  252,)  are  two  dis- 

?atche8  from  Mr.  Dudley,  the  United  IStates  consul  at  Liverpool,  to  his  Government, 
he  jBrst  of  these,  dated  August  12, 1862,  states  that  he  '^  understands  that  Laird's  gun- 
boat 290  is  somewhere  either  on  the  coast  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  that  they  are 
shipping  to-day  fifty  more  men  who  are  to  be  taken  to  her  to-night  on  a  steamer.''    In 
the  second,  dated  the  following  day,  he  reports  that  the  men  were  placed  on  board  the 
Bahama,  which,  after  shipping  them,  and  cannon,  shot,  and  ammunition,  had  left  her 
(lock  at  3  o'clock  that  morning,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.    She  had,  in  fact,  sailed 
to  meet  the  Alabama,  which  was,  at  that  time,  not  off  the  coast  of  England  or  Ireland, 
as  supposed  by  Mr.  Dudley,  but  at  Terceira,  in  the  Azores,  (see  affidavits  of  Kedden 
and  louffe,  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  pp.  210, 220. )    There  appears  no  reason  to 
believe  tbat  Mr.  Dudley,  before  the  sailing  ot  the  Bahama,  knew  or  supposed  that  she 
^as  intended  to  carrv  out  men  or  arms  for  the  Alabama ;  nor,  though  he  states  that  he 
had  (apparently  on  the  13th,  after  her  departure)  written  all  the  particulars  to  Mr. 
Adams  in  London,  and  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  was  any  representation 
made  or  information  given  to  the  British  authorities  either  in  London  or  Liverpool  on 
the  subject.    The  first  information  received  by  Her  Majesty's  government  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Alabama  off  Terceira  was  derived  from  a  report  of  the  customs  officials  at 
Liverpool,  dated  the  3d  September  following,  on  the  return  of  the  Bahama  to  that 
port.    (Ap!>endix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  208.) 
"^British  Case,  pp.  121-128;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  401-418. 
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sequently  appeared  that,  about  two  hours  before  her  departure,  (which 
occurred  at  2  o'clock  iu  the  morning,)  a  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  seamen  and  some  mechanics,  had  arrived  by  railway,  and 
gone  on  board  of  her.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  she  sailed, 
the  agent  for  the  steamer  told  the  collector  of  customs  that  she  had 
munitions  of  war  on  board.^  At  the  time  of  her  departure,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  connect  her  with  the  Georgia,  which  had  sailed 
three  days  before,  under  her  original  name  of  the  Japan,  from  Greenoclj, 
for  Point  de  Galle  and  Hong-Kong,  and  of  which  nothing  was  known  to 
the  customs  officers  at  Kewhaven  or  to  the  Government ;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  anything  which  would  have  warranted  the  customs 
officers  in  detaining  or  interfering  with  the  Alar.  No  information  had 
been  received,  nor  was  there  any  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  their  officers,  until  she  had  already  sailed,  indicative  of  any- 
thing hostile  to  the  United  States  in  her  employment  or  destination. 

80.  The  Shenandoah,  which  likewise  sailed  from  England  withoat 
armament,  took  it  on  board  in  Portuguese  waters,  near  to  the  Madeira 
Islands.^  The  steamer  Laurel,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  thither,  had 
sailed  from  Liverpool  with  a  regular  clearance  for  Nassau  and  31ata- 
moras.^  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  connect  her  with  the  Shenan- 
doah, which  had  sailed  on  the  previous  day  from  the  port  of  London  for 
Bombay,  under  her  original  name  of  the  Sea  King,  and  of  which  nothing 
was  or  could  be  known  to  the  customs  officers  at  Liverpool,  nor  to  the 
Government.  It  appears  that  some  suspicion  had  been  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  as  to  the  Laurel ;  but  the 
suspicion  was  that  she  was  intended  to  become  a  Confederate  cruiser  or 
privateer.*^  He  had,  as  he  said  himself,  no  evidence,  and  he  made  no 
representation  to  any  officer  of  the  Government.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been  any  ground  of  belief  or  suspicion  which  would  have  war- 
ranted the  customs  officers  in  detaining  or  interfering  with  her.  Of  her 
real  errand  nothing  whatever  was  known,  until  the  receipt  of  intelligence 
from  the  British  consul  at  Teneriffe.  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  not 
aware  that  any  claim  has  ever  been  made  by  the  United  States  against 
Portugal,  on  the  ground  that  the  Shenandoah  was  converted  into  a  ship 
of  war  within  Portuguese  territory. 

81.  The  Florida  is  the  only  vessel  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  she  was 
armed  in  British  waters.  The  circumstances  stated  on  this  head  in  cer- 
tain affidavits,  which,  more  than  two  years  afterward,  were  for  the  first 
time  produced  by  the  United  States,*  and  which  the  British  Government 
has  no  means  of  verifying  or  disproving,  were  as  follows:  That  before 
the  Florida  (then  known  as  the  Oreto)  sailed  from  Nassau — which  she  did 
after  having  cleared  as  a  merchant-steamer,  and  with  a  very  small  crew, 
hired  in  the  port — ^a  schooner  called  the  Prince  Alfred  had  put  to 
sea,  apparently  with  the  design  of  running  the  blockade,  and  freighted 
with  some  guns  and  ammunition  as  cargo.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  connect  her  with  the  Oreto,  which  was  then  lying  in  the  har- 
bor, after  having  been  released  by  the  judge  of  the  proper  court  from 
seizure  under  the  charge  previously  made  against  her,  but  not  sub- 
stantiated, of  violating  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  circumstance  within  the  knowledge  of  the  local 
authorities  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  cargo  of  the  Prince  Alfred, 
to  disclose  her  errand,  or  to  furnish  a  reason  for  detaining  her.    No  com- 

*  British  Case,  p.  123 ;  Appendix  to  dittOi  vol.  i,  p.  405. 

^  British  Case,  pp.  136-141 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  477-490. 

3  Ap})endix  to  British  Casei  vol.  i,  pp.  492, 493. 

^Appendix  to  Case  of  United  States,  vol.  Ti,  p.  556. 

^  British  Case,  p.  67 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 
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plaint  or  representation  respecting  her  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
coDsal  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  nor  until  about  a  month  after- 
ward.^ It  is  stated  that  while  at  sea  she  was  overhauled  by  the  Oreto^ 
(or  Florida,)  and  that  the  two  vessels  then  proceeded  to  Green  Cay^ 
where  the  cargo  of  the  Prince  Alfred  was  transferred  to  the  Florida.  If 
this  was  so,  it  was  certainly  a  violation  of  British  territory  by  both  ves- 
sels. But  it  was  a  violation  which  furnished  no  proof  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  still  less  of  the  British  Government^ 
which  was  the  party  wronged  and  not  the  wrong-doer.  Green  Cay  is  a 
small  island  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Nassau,  uninhabited,  and 
visited  only  by  fishermen.^  Violations  of  neutral  territory  committed 
bj  a  belligerent  in  remote  and  unfrequented  places,  where  no  effective 
control  can  be  exercised,  were  never  before  imputed  to  a  neutral  Govem- 
jnent,  as  permitted  or  allowed  by  it  in  breach  of  its  obligations  toward 
the  other  belligerent.  Over  such  a  dominion  as  the  Bahamas — which 
consist  of  several  hnndred  islands,  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  most 
of  them  desolate  and  uninhabited,  and  some  merely  small  rocks  or  islets 
—no  Government  in  the  world  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  exercise 
such  a  control  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  that  acts  of  this  kfnd  might 
be  furtively  done  in  some  part  of  its  shores  or  waters. 

82.  It  is  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  arms 
finally  put  on  board  of  the  Florida  had  previously  been  transported  to 
Nassau  from  Hartlepool  in  the  steamer  Bahama.  No  evidence  of  this 
is  produced  by  the  United  States.  But,  if  it  were  true,  the  facts  placed 
before  the  arbitrators  by  the  United  States  themselves  clearly  prove, 
that  the  purpose,  to  which  the  Bahama's  cargo  was  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied, was  unknown  alike  to  the  British  government  and  to  the  officials 
of  the  United  States  in  England.  By  the  latter  it  was  believed  to  be 
destined  for  a  confederate  port,  and  intended  to  run  the  blockade.^  The 
Florida  herself  did,  in  fact,  go  into  and  re-issue  from  a  confederate  port 
before  she  began  to  cruise  against  the  shipping  of  the  United  States.^ 

S3.  It  has  thus  been  made  clear  that  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  which  were  sent  from  ports  within  the  Queen's  dominions,  in  order 
to  be  used  in  arming  confederate  vessels,  were  shipped  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  commerce ;  that  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  be  applied  was  not  known  to  the  British  Government 
or  its  officers ;  that  they  had  no  means  of  knowing,  and  no  reason  evea 
to  suspect  it.  Hence,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  any  obligation 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  cargoes  destined  for  such  a  purpose  was  in- 
cumbent on  a  neutral  Government,  there  would  be  no  just  ground  for 
imputing  negligence  on  that  score  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
But  no  such  obligation  in  fact  existed ;  and  the  facts  above  stated  ap-  . 
pear  to  show  that  the  effectual  discharge  of  any  such  obligation  would 
ordinarily  be  impossible  to  a  neutral  Government,  unless  by  the  total  and 
indiscriminate  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
The  second  rule  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  is  directed,  not  against 
proceedings  of  this  kind,  but  against  the  use  of  neutral  territory  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  naval  warfare,  or  for  the  renewal  or  augmentation 
of  military  supplies  or  arms  to  ships  employed,  or  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  war-service  of  a  belligerent,  with  the  consent,  or  by  the 
(sufferance,  of  the  neutral  Government. 

'  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  y?. 

-  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  90 ;  vol.  v,  p.  20. 

'British  Counter  Case,  p.  74;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  pp.  222,. 

*  Briti^  Cose,  p.  67  ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  p.  73 ;  Case  of  the  United  States,  p^ 
3oO ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  iv,  p.  458. 
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84.  The  tribunal  may  be  here  reminded  that  even  the  fact  that  any 
particular  vessel  was  freighted  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  woald 
not  of  necessity  be  known  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  before  her  de- 
parture, and  would  probably  be  unknown  to  them  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  shipment  had  any  motive  whatever  for  not  disclosing  it 
Unless  where  an  exemption  was  claimed  from  customs  duties  otherwise 
payable,  or  a  remission  of  import  duties  already  paid,  the  law  did  not 
require  that  any  statement  or  specification  of  the  particulars  of  any 
cargo  should  be  furnished  to  .the  officers  of  the  revenue  before  the  sail- 
ing of  a  ship.  The  specifications,  being  required  only  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  statistical  returns  from  the  various  ports,  might  be  furnished 
at  any  time  within  six  days  after  clearance.  Nor  were  there  any  means 
of  ascertaining,  otherwise  than  by  the  statement  of  the  master  or  owner, 
to  what  port  a  vessel  was  destined,  or  of  guarding  against  the  contin- 
gency that,  having  cleared  for  a  specified  destination,  she  might  change 
her  course  when  at  sea.^ 

85.  It  is  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  crews 

Chare  tiiat  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  somc  of  thcsc  four  vessels  were  in  part  composed 
rriisofcmainU'**  of  British  subjccts.  If  that  fact  could  be  proved,  it  would 
IJidorffilhTuC:  not  impose  any  liability  on  Great  Britain.  If,  indeed,  the 
^''''^  British  government  had  given  permission  to  one  of  the  bel- 

ligerents to  enlist  men  in  Great  Britain,  for  either  its  military  or  naval 
service,  this  might  have  given  just  ground  for  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint to  the  other  belligerent,  especially  if  the  latter  were  refused  a 
like  privilege.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  anything  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred. If,  again,  a  vessel  of  war  of  either  belligerent  had  been  suffered, 
by  connivance  or  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  a  British 
port,  to  increase  her  strength  in  the  port  by  adding  to  her  complement 
of  men,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  proper  subject  of  complaint 
under  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  as  well  as  under  the 
second  of  the  three  rules.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  proved. 
It  may  be  assumed  to  be  true  that,  in  the  cases  of  the  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  a  considerable  number  of  seamen  were  induced  to  leave  Eng- 
land with  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  induced  them  to 
go,  that  they  should  afterward  be  solicited  to  enlist  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  Gonfederate  States,  and  that  many  of  these  did  afterward  enlist 
in  that  servive ;  and  it  may  probably  be  true  that  some  of  them  knew-or 
suspected  that  they  would  be  invited  to  do  so.  But  the  facts  show  that 
(unless,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  individual  cases)  no  proposal  to  take 
service  under  the  Confederate  Government  was  made  to  them  until  they 
were  at  a  distance  from  England  ;  that  persuasion  was  then  used  to  in- 
duce them  to  join,  by  promises  of  high  pay  and  prize-money ;  that  some 
consented  and  others  refused ;  that  the  latter  were  sent  home,  and  the 
former  signed  fresh  articles  and  entered  into  a  new  engagement  and  a 
new  service.  In  every  case  the  same  course  appears  to  have  been  pur- 
sued. Sailors  were  hired  in  England  for  an  ordinary  mercantile  voyage, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  afterward  be  won  over,  when  at  sea,  by 
large  promises,  and  by  appeals,  which  it  might  well  be  thought  would 
not  be  addressed  in  vain  to  men  of  careless,  roving,  adventurous  habits 
In  fact,  however,  this  expectation  was  in  no  small  measure  disappointed. 
The  crew  who  went  out  on  board  the  Oreto  (afterward  the  Florida) 
lodged  complaints  before  a  magistrate  at  Nassau,  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  a  deviation  from  the  voyage  for  which  they  were  hired; 
they  thus  obtained  their  discharge  from  the  ship,  and  a  fresh  crew  were 

afterward  hired  at  Nassau,  who  refused  to  sail  because  they  had  doubt"' 

• 

1  See  British  Case,  p.  57. 
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about  her  real  character  and  intended  employment.^  The  crew  by  which 
she  was  manned  during  her  cruise  was  hired  at  Mobile.^  With  respect 
to  the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  it  appears  from  Clarence  Yonge's  affidavits, 
produced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that,  after  the  vessel  had 
put  to  sea,  he  was  directed  to  "  circulate  freely  "  among  them  and  "  in- 
duce them  to  go  on  the  vessel  ^  after  she  should  get  to  Terceira.^  Many 
men  when,  after  arriving  at  Terceira  the  new  proposal  to  join  was  ac- 
tually made  to  them  refused,  and  were  sent  back  to  England.^  Of  the 
seamen  who  went  on  board  of  the  Japan  (afterward  the  Georgia)  and 
the  Alar,  a  considerable  proportion — twenty-four  at  the  least — refused 
in  like  manner  to  join  the  confederate  service,  when  invited  to  do  so, 
the  vessels  being  then  in  French  waters.*  Of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  King 
(afterwards  the  Shenandoah)  only  three  or  four  yielded  ;  and  these,  it 
was  stated,  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Forty-two  refused,  al- 
though tempted  by  the  most  profuse  offers  and  far  from  home.^ 

86.  It  is  clear  that  acts  and  contrivances  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  a 
belligerent,  although  the  netral  power  may  regard  them  as  injurious  to 
itvself,  .»ud  as  tending  to  endanger  its  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
belligerent,  do  not,  even  when  partially  successful,  give  to  the  latter 
any  claim  against  the  neutral. 

87.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government  during  the 
civil  war  that  endeavors  were  being  made  to  induce  British  subjects 
to  go  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  United  States,  nominally  to  be 
employed  in  making  railways  or  other  works  of  a  like  kind,  but  really 
with  the  intention  that,  when  there,  the^^  should  enlist  in  the  United 
States  Army.  HerMajesty'sGovernment  does  not  attribute  theseendeav- 
ors  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  nor  hold  that  Government 
responsible  for  them.  They  were  made,  however,  and  they  partially 
i^ncceeded,  as  was  known  to  and  admitted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."^ 

88.  Efforts  have  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  prove 
that  the  Shenandoah  was  enabled  to  ship  a  considerable  addition  to  her 
crew  at  Melbourne  by  the  connivance  or  culpable  negligence  of  the 
colonial  authorities.  This  charge  is  one  which,  from  its  nature,  would 
require  to  be  supported  by  the  clearest  evidence.  But  it  has  not  been 
so  substantiated  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  disproved  by  the  facts. 

The  accusations  on  this  head,  contained  in  the  Case  of  the  United 
'"States,  have  already  been  answered  in  detail  in  the  British  Counter 
Case,  (pages  94-100,)  to  which  Her  Majesty's  government  would  refer  the 
Tribunal  as  affording  also  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  further  observations 
contained  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States.  The  physical  ob- 
!<tacles  which  delayed  the  repairs  of  the  Shenandoah  have  been  fully 


'  British  Case^  p.  65 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  voL  i,  pp.  46,  49 ;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the 
t'nit«d  States,  vol.  vi,  p.  264. 

'British  Case,  pp.  67,  78;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  116-125;  British  Counter 
CW,  p.  79. 

'Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  220 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  221 ;  Appendix  to  Case  of  United 
Stat^H,  vol.  vi,  pp.  432,  438. 

*See  Redden's  affidavit ;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  210;  Appendix  to  Case  of 
the  I'nited  States,  vol.  vi,  p.  423. 

''St«  Affidavits  of  Thompson  and  Mahon;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  pp.  412- 
Hr>;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  pp.  511-515. 

'*  British  Case,  pp.  136-141 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  voL  i,  pp.  477-481,  485-490 ;  Appendix 
to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  pp.  506-57 L 

^Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  270,  281,  533,  590;  vol.  ii,  pp.  406, 
460 ;  vol.  iv,  p.  248. 
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eNi)]aine(r,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  uuder  wbieb  tbe  Colonial  author- 
ities labored,  from  tbe  absence  of  any  British  vessel  of  var,  and  the 
impossibility  of  exercising  an  efficient  control  over  the  shipment  of  men 
jrom  difi'erent  parts  of  tbe  Bay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  active  vigilaooe 
enjoined  upon  and  exercised  by  the  authorities,  the  examination  of  the 
vessel  by  Government  officers  belore  permission  to  repair  was  given,  the 
daily  reports  furnished  to  the  Governor  of  the  progress  of  the  repairs,  the 
stringent  course  adopted  toward  the  commander  of  the  vessel  in  order  to 
obtain  the  arrest  of  the  men  who  were  discovered  to  have  gone  on  board 
6f  her,  and  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  those  of  them  who  were 
amenable  to  the  law,  all  show  the  determination  of  the  Governor  and 
his  advisers  to  prevent  any  violation  of  neutrality  so  far  as  it  was  ia 
their  power  to  do  so.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  impression  originally  made 
by  the  report  of  their  proceedings  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  showa 
by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  of  the  12th  April,  1865.2 

The  United  States  have,  in  their  Counter  Case,  (Sec.  VIII,  par.  4.) 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  made  at  page  160  of  the 
British  Case  as  to  the  composition  of  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah,  aad 
as  to  the  statements  made  by  a  man  named  Temple  on  the  subject.  The 
correspondence  which  took  place  at  the  time  on  this  point  will  be  found 
at  pages  691-724  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Api>endix  to  the  British  Case, 
and  will,  Her  Majesty's  Government  believes,  amply  bear  out  all  thai 
has  been  said  in  the  British  Case.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  an- 
nexed to  Temple's  affidavit  (page  701)  that  the  composition  of  the  crew 
was  as  stated,  and  from  the  police  report  (page  714)  that  Temple  himself 
admitted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  affidavit  was  false. 

89.  Stress  has  been  laid,  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  oo  the 
cbHw  a.  to  cun.  allegcd  facts  that  the  vessels  in  question  were  built  and  pre- 

£t«rnriu,'nf»rwi"r  parcd  for  sea  under  the  superintendence  of  Bullock,  who 
puriK,,,.,.  y^g^  Q^^  agent  of  the  Confederate  Government,  or  some  other 

agent  of  that  Government;  that  the  armament  sent  out  for  them  vas 
also  procured  and  sent  out  under  Bullock's  orders,  and  that  the  offioen 
and  men  drew  their  pay  through  a  firm  of  merchants  in  Liverpool. 

Although  most  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  these  allegations 
is  of  little  value,  and  they  rest  even  now,  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
conjecture  and  suspicion,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  to  some  of  tbt 
vessels,  they  are  substantially  true.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that,  it 
true,  they  impose  a  liability  on  Great  Britain. 

90.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  information  on 
which  the  United  States  now  rely  was  not,  at  the  times  with  reference 
to  which  the  question  of  due  diligence  has  to  be  determined,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  Government;  much  of  it  had  not  even  beeu  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Of  Bullock's  employ- 
ment, and  of  the  facts  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  Goveni- 
ment,  and  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  contract  for  building  the 
Alabama,  the  British  Government,  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
the  Alabama,  and  until  long  afterward,  had  no  proof  beyond  soch 
statements — unsupported  by  anything  which  could  properly  be  calle<l 
evidence — as  were  contained  in  the  depositions  furnished  by  Mr.  Dadley 
and  Mr.  Adams,  in  relation  to  that  vessel,  a  few  days  before  she  sailed.' 

^  The  paper  referred  to  in  the  Connter  Case  of  the  United  States,  iia  showing;  tbii 
the  repairs  to  tbe  machinery  of  the  vessel  were  not  cnmmeuced  until  she  had  he^^ 
fourteen  dnys  in  nottj  gives  also  the  reason  of  the  delay,  viz,  that  they  oonld  not  be 
effected  until  the  vessel  was  placed  upon  the  slip.  Tliis  latter  operation  had  b«<^ 
delayed  by  the  state  of  the  weather  aud  tides.  Appendix  to  British  Case,  voL  i,  pP* 
529.  5:i0. 

^  Appendix  to  Case  of  tbe  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  641,  642. 

3  British  Case,  pp.  87-89,  92,  95 ;  Appendix  to  ditto,  vol.  i,  pp.  189-192, 195. 
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Ballock'8  transactions  were  surrounded  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and 
screened  by  the  employment  of  intermediate  agents ;  and  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  knew  or  suspected  about  them  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  reports  which  they  were  unable  to  authenticate. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Alabama,  Bullock  does  not  appear  to  have 
sacceeded  in  sending  to  sea  a  single  vessel  intended  for  a  Confederate 
craisen  After  the  arrest  of  the  Alexandra  and  the  defeat  of  the  scheme 
for  procuring  the  two  rams,  he  seems  to  have  transferred  his  operations 
to  France,  where  he  contracted  for  six  ironclads,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining one.^  It  does  not  appear,  nor  does  the  British  Government  un- 
derstand the  United  States  to  allege,  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Georgia  or  Shenandoah. 

91.  It  must  be  observed,  further,  that  schemes  and  operations,  such 
as  are  attributed  to  Bullock,  can  in  England  be  repressed  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Executive,  only  when  and  so  far  as  they  take  the  form 
of  actual  infringements  of  the  law.  The  law  selects  those  acts  which  it 
is  practicable  and  expedient  to  prohibit  and  punish  as  criminal,  and 
these  it  prohibits  and  punishes ;  the  Executive  can  act  only  by  enforcing 
the  law,  and  it  has  not  the  power  to  expel  from  its  territory  persons 
whose  proceedings  it  may  disapprove,  or  whom  it  may  regard  with  sus- 
picion. Nor  does  Her  Majesty's  Government  understand  that  such  a 
power  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  numerous  expeditions  which 
have  been  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  against  friendly  countries  have 
been  organized  systematically  by  persons  residing  in  the  United  States, 
sometimes  resident  there  for  that  special  purpose.  But  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  admitted  no  liability  on  that  account,^  and  has 
not  interfered,  unless  or  until  it  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  was 
being  broken.^  The  payment  of  money  to  the  families  or  relatives  of 
men  serving  in  Confederate  ships  was  not  a  breach  of  the  law.  On  the 
other  band,  enlisting  men  for  that  service,  or  inducing  them  to  go  abroad 
for  that  purpose,  was  an  offense ;  and,  whenever  evidence  of  this  could 
be  obtiiined,  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the  persons  incrimi- 
nated.* 

In  a  letter,  dated  January  27,  1865,  from  Mr.  Morse,  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States  in  London,  communicated  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl 
Hnssell,  mention  was  made  of  the  "  head  of  the  Confederate  Navy  De- 
partment in  Europe,  Commodore  Barron.''^  This  officer  was  resident  at 
Paris,  from  whence  he  appears  to  have  issued  instructions  to  officers 
commanding  Confederate  ships  of  war.  A  letter  of  instructions  from 
him  to  the  Commander  of  the  Florida,  dated  Paris,  25th  January,  1864, 
was  found  on  board  of  that  vessel  wlien  captured  at  Bahia.^    Her  Bri- 

^  Appeudix  to  CouDter  Case  of  the  United  States,  pp.  850, 857 ;  British  Counter  Case, 
p.  122. 

^  In  a  correspondence  which  has  recently  passed  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Nir^raffua,  and  which  has  been  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  latter  Republic,  the  United  States  have  distinctly  declined  to  agree  to  the  refer- 
eDce  to  a  Commission  of  the  claims  of  Nicaraguau  citizens  arising  out  of  the  acts  of  fili- 
iMist'eriDff  expeditions  from  the  United  States,  and  the  bombardment  of  Greytowii,  de- 
clining flJl  responsibility  in  regard  to  these  claims,  and  stating  that,  as  regards  the  acts 
of  Walker,  the  filibustering  chief,  they  felt  conscions  that  they  had  fumllcd  all  that 
coald  be  required  of  them,  either  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  by  international 
la^¥. 

3  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  25-47 ;  pp.  82-85,  (note.) 

*  See  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Highatt,  for  enlisting  men  for  the  Georgia ;  of  Mr. 
Rumble,  for  enlisting  men  for  the  RappahaTinock ;  of  Captain  Corbett,  for  enlisting  men 
for  the  Shenandoah  ;  of  James  Cunningham,  Edward  and  James  Campbell,  and  John 
Seymour.    Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv,  pp.  550-618. 

^Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  175. 

*  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  150. 
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tannic  Majesty's  Government  is  not  aware  that  any  proceedings  were 
taken  against  Commodore  Barron  by  the  Government  of  Prance. 

92.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  contend  that  the  want  of  power  to  pre- 
vent a  belligerent  from  having  agencies  in  a  neutral  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  mercantile  contracts  for  such  articles  as  it  needs,  or 
for  the  payment  and  receipt  of  money  on  its  account,  (although  some  of 
such  contracts  and  payments  may  have  been  connected  with  ships  in- 
tended for,  or  actually  in,  its  service,)  is  equivalent  to  a  permission 
to  that  belligerent  to  employ  the  neutral  territory  as  "  a  base  of  naval 
oj)erations." 

93.  Upon  this  subject  it  seems  necessary  to  observe  that,  although,  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence,  during  the  war,  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment with  Mr.  Adams,  its  minister  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  Mr. 
Adams  with  the  British  Government,  allegations  were  frequently  made 
that  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were  used  as  a  '*  base  of  operations'* 
against  the  United  States,  that  ^'  war  was  virtually  carried  on,"  and 
that  hostile  "  expeditions"  were  prepared  from  and  in  British  ports— 
the  same  correspondence,  when  examined  with  care,  and  with  a  dne 
regard  to  the  order  of  events,  proves  that  these  and  similar  phrases 
were  really  employed  to  describe  what  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  regarded  as  the  combined  and  aggregate  effect  of  a  great 
variety  of  matters — the  existence  of  Confederate  agencies  and  agents  in 
Great  Britain,  the  supplies  of  arms,  munitions  ot  war,  and  ships,  by 
blockade-running  and  otherwise,  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  the 
negotiation  of  the  Confederate  cotton  loan — with  each  and  all  of  which 
the  British  Government  was  continnally  urged  to  interfere,  althongh 
(exce])t  as  to  such  of  them  as  could  be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the 
Foreign-Enlistment  Act)  they  were  neither  enabled  by  their  own  munici- 
pal law,  nor  bound  by  international  law,  to  do  so. 

94.  Of  this  statement,  the  following  proofs  will  suffice.  On  the  12th 
May,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  thus  to  Earl  Busscll :  "  It  is  very  certain 
that  many  British  subjects  are  now  engaged  in  undertakings  of  a  hasiik 
characUr  to  a  foreign  State,  which,  though  "not  technically  within  the  isirict 
letter  of  the  enlistment  act,  are  as  much  contrary  to  its  spirit  as  if  they  levid 
war  directly.  Their  measures  embrace  all  the  operations  preliminary  to 
openly  carrying  on  war — the  supply  of  men,  and  ships,  and  arms,  aod 
money,  to  one  party,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
overcome  the  other;''  ♦  ♦  •  and  he,  immediately  afterward,  speab 
of  **  this  virtual  levying  of  war  from  the  ports  of  a  friendly  power."  ^ 

On  the  9th  March,  1863,  (many  months  after  the  Alabama  had  com- 
menced her  cruise,)  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of 
a  recent  capture  by  the  Florida,  and  of  the  question,  then  under  con- 
sideration by  the  President,  whether  letters  of  marque  should  be  granted 
to  protect  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  against  the  coo- 
fe<lerate  cruisers.  '^  The  argument,"  he  said,  *^  as  it  is  put  in  AmericaD 
commercial  circles,  is,  that  war  is  carried  on  against  the  (Jnited  States 
by  forces  levied  and  dispatched  from  the  British  Islands,  while  the  United 
States  are  at  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Though  we  may  regard  fA»i 
statement  of  the  case  as  extravagant,  if  not  altogether  erroneous,  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  it  has  sufficient  appearance  of  truth  on  this  side  ofi^f 
ocean  to  render  it  necessary  to  protect  our  commerce  by  employing 
every  possible  means  of  defense."'  This  dispatch  was  read  by  Alr< 
Adams  to  Earl  Bnssell  on  the  26th  March,  1863.^ 

>  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  663. 
«Ibid.,  p.  576.  'Ibid.,  p.  581. 
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In  replying  to  these  and  similar  letters,  the  distinction  between  what 
had  actually  been  done,  and  a  virtual  carrying  on  of  war  from  Great 
Britain,  or  the  use  of  British  territory  as  a  base  of  warlike  operations, 
was  well  pointed  out  by  Earl  Hnssell,  in  letters  dated  the  12th  June, 
1862,  27th  March,  1863,  and  2d  April,  1863  ;i  at  the  same  time  that  he 
declared  the  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  use  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  prevent  any  breaches  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment 
Act  The  good  faith  with  which  those  declarations  were  acted  on  was 
on  many  subsequent  occasions  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Adams,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1863,  with  reference  to  certain  Amer- 
ican authorities  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Earl  Kassell  and  the 
soundness  of  which  he  (Mr.  Adams)  admitted,  thus  put  his  argutuent: 
^^The  sale  and  transfer,  by  a  neutral,  of  arms,  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
even  of  vessels  of  war^  to  a  belligerent  country^  not  subject  to  blockade  at 
the  time,  ojt  a  purely  commercial  tra/nsaction,  is  decided  by  these  authorities 
not  to  be  unlawful.  They  go  not  a  step  further ;  and  precisely  to  th^t 
extent  1  have  myself  taken  no  exception  to  the  doctrine.  But  the  ca^e  is 
changed  when  a  belligerent  is  shown  to  be  taking  measures  to  establish 
a  system  of  operations  in  a  neutral  country,  with  the  intent  to  carry  on 
a  war  from  its  ports  much  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  do,  if  it  could, 
from  its  own  territory;  when  it  appoints  agents  residing  in  that  country 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  to  be  a]>plied  to  the  fitting  out  of 
hostile  armaments  in  those  very  ports,  and  when  it  appoints  and  sends 
oat  agents  to  superintend  in  those  ports  the  constructing,  equipping, 
and  arming  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  the  enlisting  of  the  subjects  of  the 
neutral  country,  to  issue  forth  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities 
on  the  ocean."* 

The  doctrine  suggested  in  this  letter,  that  the  existence  of  a  blockade 
gives  to  a  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war  with  the  blockaded  bel- 
ligerent a  character  dififerent,  in  the  view  of  international  law,  (so  far 
as  the  duties  of  a  neutral  Government  are  concerned,)  from  that  which  ' 
it  would  otherwise  possess,  is  (as  Her  Majesty's  Government  conceives) 
entirely  unwarranted,  either  by  reason  or  by  authority. 

On  the  14th  November,  1863,  Mr.  Seward,  communicating  to  Mr. 
Adams  information  which  he  had  received  from  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties, as  to  certain  designs  of  emigrant  insurgents  in  Canada  against  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President  at  the  friendly  proceedings  of  those  authorities,  followed  up 
a  suggestion  as  to  some  possible  amendments  of  the  laws  of  the  two 
nations,  by  the  inquiry :  *'  Could  we  possibly  avoid  conflicts  between 
the  two  countries,  if  British  shores  or  provinces  should^  through  any  mis- 
understanding,  be  suffered  to  become  bases  for  military  and  naval  operations 
against  the  United  States  P^  He  then,  apparently,  still  considered  the 
suggestion  that  they  had  already  become  so,  (in  the  language  of  his 
former  letter  of  the  9th  March,  1863,)  as  "  extravagant ,  if  not  alto- 
gether erroneous."  Yet,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1864,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams  as  if  certain  papers,  showing  ^Hhat  the  belligerents  have  a 
regularly  constituted  treasury  and  counting-house,  with  agents  in  Lon- 
don for  paying  the  wages  of  the  British  subjects  who  are  enlisted  there 
in  this  nefarious  service,"  were  sufficient  to  *'  prove,  beyond  a  possible 
doubt,  that  a  systematic  naval  war  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
year,  by  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  from  the  British  Islands  as  a  base ;" 
and  that,  by  means  of  this  evidence,  the  difficulty  previously  felt  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  acting  upon  remonstrances,  which  were 

'  Appendix  to  Case  of  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  665,  564,  589. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  591,  592.  '  Ibid.,  p.  576. 
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^^held  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory,  because  it  was  said  that  they 
were  not  attended  with  such  clear,  direct,  and  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
offenses  complained  of  as  would  enable  the  Government  to  arrest  the 
offenders,  and  apply  judicial  correction  to  the  practices  indicated,'^  had 
been  "  fully  and  completely  removed."  ^ 

This  was  followed  up,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1864,  by  another  letter 
from  Mr.  Seward,  in  which  he  said :  "  It  was  seetiy  as  we  thought^  early  im 
the  month  of  December  lasU  that  British  ports,  at  home  and  abroad,  vere 
becoming  a  base  for  operations,  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  f^  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1864,  by  a  further  letter,  saying  (with 
manifest  reference  to  the  trade  of  blockade-runners,  carried  on  ffom  the 
Bahamas  and  elsewere,)  '^  You  can  hardly  omit  to  inform  Earl  Kassell 
that  the  whole  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  are  practically  used 
by  our  insurgent  enemies  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations  against  the 
United  States;  and  the  profits  derived  by  British  subjects  from  these 
enterprises  are  avowed  in  every  part  of  the  British  empire  with  as  much 
freedom,  and  as  much  satisfaction,  as  if  the  operations  were  in  con- 
formity with  international  law,  and  with  treaties." ' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  able  to  add  to 
these  extracts  another,  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Seward  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month  of  July,  1864 :  *-  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
186;5,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  manifested  a  decided  determina- 
tion, not  only  to  avoid  intervention,  but  also  to  prevent  unlawful  uftval 
intervention  by  British  subjects.  This  manifestation  produced  a  very 
happy  effect  in  the  United  States."* 

95.  What  was,  from  time  to  time,  actually  and  successfully  done  by 
Great  Britain  to  prevent  any  unlawful  equipments,  or  augmentation  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  Confederate  Government  within  her  territory,  has 
been  sufficientlv  stated  in  the  British  Case.^  The  Arbitrators  also  knov 
in  what  instances,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  vigilance  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  said  to  have  been  insufficient,  or  to  have  been 
eluded.  But  a  still  more  adequate  conception  of  the  difference, 
between  the  plans  which,  according  to  the  information  from  time  to  time 
obtained  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  were  formed  or  supposed 
to  have  been  formed,  for  obtaining  ships  useful  for  war  purposes  of 
the  Confederate  States  from  British  territory,  and  the  actual  results  of 
those  plans,  (and,  therefore,  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  general 
efficacy  of  the  attitude  assumed  and  the  means  used  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  Her  Majesty's  neutrality,)  may  be 
arrived  at  from  some  other  parts  of  the  same  correspondence,  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States. 

96.  In  August,  1861,  Mr.  Seward  heard,  through  what  he  considered 
"  a  very  direct  channel,"  that  Captain  Bullock  had  "  contracted  for  ta^ 
iron  steamers — guu-boats — ^all  to  be  armed,  at  $750,000  for  all,  and  all 
to  come  out  as  war- vessels."  ^  In  February,  1862,  he  received  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Morse,  the  United  States  Consul  in  London,  that  the  Con- 
federate Agents  in  London  and  Liverpool  were  "  engaged  in  preparing 
a  whole  fleet  of  piratical  privateers,"  to  depredate  on  American  com- 
merce in  European  waters.'^  Mr.  Adams  had  heard  in  April,  1802,  that 
" as  many  as  fifteen  vessels"  were  preparing  to  sail  from  British  waters 
''  to  assist  the  insurgents." «  On  the  28th  of  April,  1862,  Mr.  Seward 
wrote :  ^^  Captain  Bullock,  of  Georgia,  is  understood  to  have  written 

^  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p  609. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  358.  » Ibid.,  p.  61.3. 

*  Ibid,  p.  508.  *  BritUh  Case,  pp.  .11-50. 

^Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  .^>17, 51^. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  344, 345.  b  ibid.,  p.  240. 
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that  he  has  five  steamers  built,  or  bought,  armed,  and  supplied  with 
material  of  war  in  England,  which  are  now  about  being,  or  are  on  their 
way  to  aid  the  insurgents."^  In  May,  1862,  Mr.  Dudley,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  gave  information  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Morse  of  "  the  purchase  of  thirty  steatn-ers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
combined  attack  on  our  coa^sts^^  On  the  8th  September,  1862,  Mr.  Seward 
wrote :  "  We  hear,  officially  and  unofficially,  of  great  naval  preparations 
which  are  on  foot  in  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  under  cover  of 
neutrality,  to  give  the  insurgents  a  naval  force.  Among  the  reports  is 
one  that  a  naval  armament  is  fitting  out  in  England  to  lay  New  York 
nnder  contribution."^  In  certain  intercepted  letters  of  Confederate 
Agents,  of  August  and  October,  1862,  it  was  stated  that  a  person  (an 
American)  named  Sanders  had  contracted  with  the  Naval  Department 
of  the  Confederate  States  for  six  iron-clad  steamers  from  England ;  * 
with  respect  to  which  he  said,  ^^  great  skill  and  diplomacy  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  the  interference  of  European  Governments."^  On  the 
.'JOth  December,  1862,  Mr.  Dudley  informed  Mr.  Seward  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  most  formidable  ram  at  Glasgow,  and  two  ironclad  rams  in 
London,  and  three  other  suspected  vessels,  (besides  the  Alexandra,  and 
the  rams  at  Birkenhead.)^  In  April,  1863,  information  came  of  pri- 
vateers fitting  out  in  Vancouver's  Island :  '^  and  at  a  later  date,  Feb- 
roary,  1865,  of  an  expedition  against  New  York,  to  consist  of  ^^fiveiron- 
cladg^  on  their  way  from  French  and  English  ports,"  with  the  aid  of 
''tive  blockade-running  steamers,  to  be  converted  into  privateers,  armed 
with  two  guns  each."^ 

97.  This  series  of  reported  designs,  which  were  never  accomplished,  at 
once  proves  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  British  authorities  to  act  in- 
discriminately, and  without  evidence,  upon  every  alarming  report  and  , 
rumor  which  might  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  Agents  of  the  United 
States  in  this  country,  and  shows  what  might  actually  have  been  done, 
if  those  authorities  had  really  been  careless  or  negligent  as  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  or  had  really  permitted  Her  Majesty's  territory 
to  he  used  as  a  base  of  hostile  operations  against  the  United  States.  If 
such  designs  were  formed,  Mr.  Adams  merely  spoke  the  truth,  when, 
writing  of  the  Confederacy  on  21st  of  July,  1864,  he  said  "  its  audacious 
attempts  to  organize  a  navy  in  this  kingdom  (Great  Britain) /mve  utterly 

failed.^  9 

98.  An  answer  has  been  given  to  the  complaints  which  the  United 
States  make  against  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  alleged 
e<|nipuient  in  British  ports  of  vessels  intended  for  the  Con-  cSSn,^^^^^^ 
federate  service,  and  of  the  original  departure  from  British  we^'lt'^IiKnVr 
territory  of  vessels  alleged  to  have  been  specially  adapted 

with  in  it  to  warlike  use.  But  it  is  further  urged,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  four  vessels  now  in  question,  (the  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Shenandoah,)  after  having  been  procured  from 
British  ports  by  agents  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  converted 
iuto  ships  of  war,  entered,  whilst  cruising  in  that  character,  several 
imrts  within  the  Colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that,  when  that  occurred,  the  British  authorities  were  under  an 
obligation  to  seize  and  detain  them ;  and  that  for  the  nonperformance 
of  this  obligation  Great  Britain  is  liable  to  the  United  States. 

^Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  243. 
« Ibid.,  p.  649.  « Ibid.,  p.  651. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  r>42.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  596. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  573.  "  Ibid.,  p.  635. 

ft  Ibid.,  p.  571.  9  Ibid.,  p.  507. 
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99.  The  demauds  of  the  United  States  upon  Great  Britain  daring  the 
war  were,  as  to  many  things,  greatly  in  excess  of  what  could  be  justified 
by  international  law ;  but  an  obligation  like  this  was  never  suggested, 
except  upon  the  view  that  all  Confederate  ships  of  war  and  privateers, 
which  might  be  found  upon  the  ocean,  ought  to  be  treated  bh  pirates, 
and  denied  any  belligerent  character  or  belligerent  rights. 

100.  It  rests  with  the  United  States,  which  assert  this  obligation,  to 
prove  that  it  existed.  They  have  attempted  to  support  it  by  putting  a 
forced  inter|)retation  on  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  first  of  the  three  Rules— 
an  interpretation  plainly  at  variance  with  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. If  the  sense  thus  ascribed  to  the  Hule  had  been  its  true  sense,  it 
could  have  applied  only  to  vessels  which  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
8i)ecially  adapted  within  British  territory  to  warlike  use,  a  description 
which  might  include  the  Alabama,  but  could  not  possibly  include  the 
Georgia  or  Shenandoah.  To  these,  therefore,  the  rule,  even  if  con- 
strued in  this  strained  and  unnatural  manner,  could  not  apply.  Bnt 
the  reasons  given  in  the  British  Counter  Case  (Part  II,  p.  17)  ibr  alto- 
gether rejecting  this  construction,  which  was  not  at  the  time  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  is  wholly  repudiated 
by  Great  Britain,  are,  in  the  view  of  the  British  Government,  conclusive, 

101.  That4;he  argument  of  the  United  States  on  this  point  is  notoniy 
unsupported  by  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  governed  the  ad- 
mission of  public  ships  of  war  into  neutral  ports,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  principles,  has  likewise  been  shown  in  the  Counter  Case  of 
Great  Britain,  (Part  II,  pp.  18-20.)  The  general  principle  was  there 
stated  as  follows : 

A  vessel  commissioned  as  a  public  ship  of  war,  entering  a  foreiprn  port,  is  a  portion 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  Government  by  which  she  is  commissioned,  commanded  liT 
it^  officers,  and  displaying  the  ensigns  of  its  authority.  Any  act  of  forc«  directed 
against  her  (unless  to  prevent  or  repel  aggression,  or  compel  her  to  depart  after  IiaTiDg 
been  required  to  do  so  by  competent  authority)  would  be  directed  against  her  Govern- 
ment, and  would  at  the  same  time,  if  done  without  previous  warning,  be  an  infraction 
of  a  recognized  understanding,  on  the  faith  of  which  she  entered,  and  on  the  obser*^- 
ance  of  which  she  had  a  right  to  rely.  If,  while  in  neutral  waters,  she  commits  ao.v 
violation  of  neutrality  or  other  offense  against  the  neutral,  force  may  uudoubtecllf  be 
employed,  in  any  way  which  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  or  arrest  the  un- 
lawful act,  and  to  compel  her  departure.  But  redress  ought  not  to  be  sought  againrt 
the  ship  herself:  it  should  be  sought,  if  needful,  against  her  Government.  A  fortm, 
this  is  true  if  the  offense  were  committed  before  she  arrived  at  the  neutral  port. 
Thus,  of  the  violations  of  neutrality  committed  during  the  war  the  grossest  and  most 
llagrant  by  far  was  that  perpetrated  by  the  Wachusett  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia.  Tbe 
Brazilian  authorities  would  have  been  amply  justilied  in  firing  on  that  vessel  wbiK' 
engaged  in  the  act,  and  sinking  her  if  necessary.  If  she  had  afterward  presented  her- 
self in  a  Brazilian  port,  they  would  doubtless  have  refused  her  admission ;  bnt  they 
would  have  rightly  abstained,  even  on  such  provocation,  from  seizing  and  det^iiniug 
her.  A  mid  to  fortiori  ^  the  same  proposition  holds  good  if  the  act  complained  of  were 
done  before  the  offending  ship  came  into  the  possession  of  the  comiuissioiiing  Govern* 
mcnt,  or  before  she  was  incorporated  into  its  naval  service. 

The  British  Government  believes  this  statement  to  be  agreeable  to 
authority,  and  to  general  usage.  It  is  supported  by  the  American 
judprments,  in  the  cases  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad^  and  the  Exchange.* 

102.  Were  then  these  vessels,  supposing  it  proved  that  they  or  any 
of  them  had,  before  being  commissioned,  become  liable  to  seizure  ior 
an  ofll'ense  against  law,  (the  proof  of  which  rests  with  the  Dnit*Hi 
States,)  not  correctly  regarded  by  the  British  Colonial  authorities  as 
public  commissioned  ships!  It  would  be  enough  to  answer  that,  if  this 
were  so,  the  same  error  was  committed  by  the  authorities  of  Franco* 


Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iii,  p.  86.       ^  See  British  Counter  Case,  p.  20,  note. 
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Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  neutral  Powers,  and  similar  accusa- 
tions might  with  equal  justice  be  directed  against  them  also.^  But  no 
error  was  committed  either  by  those  Powers  or  by  Great  Britain.  The 
vessels  in  question  entered  the  port.*^  of  neutral  nations  with  those 
evidences  of  being  public  commissioned  ships,  which  by  universal  usage 
would  have  been  accepted  as  sufficient  if  they  had  borne  the  flag  of  a 
recognized  sovereign  State;  and  these  evidences  were  accepted  in 
other  neutral  ports  as  well  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  in  fact  validly  commissioned,  according 
to  established  usage  under  the  authority  of  commissions  and  orders 
issned  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  circumstance 
that  the  particular  act*  by  which  the  vessel  was  invested  with  a  public 
character  was  in  each  case  done,  not  within  the  territory  held  and  con- 
trolled by  that  Government,  but  at  sea,  was  not,  according  to  usage, 
material,  since  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  any  Government  to  commis- 
sion, out  of  its  dominions,  vessels  which  may  never  have  been  within 
the  circuit  of  them,  and  this  ha.s  been  of  no  infrequent  occurrence. 

Indeed,  in  the  very  year  1864,  in  which  the  Shenandoah  was  commis- 
sioned, a  merchant  vessel  called  the  Takiang  was  chartered  and  com- 
missioned for  the  United  States  naval  service  at  Shanghai,  and  an  officer, 
a  party  of  men,  and  a  gun  having  been  placed  on  board  of  her,  she  was 
dispatched  to  join  the  allied  fleet  in  Japan,  where  she  took  part  in  the 
action  fought  at  Simonasaki  on  the  4th  of  September.^ 

103.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains  is,  whether  the  cir- 
comstance  that  the  Confederate  States,  though  recognized  as  belligerent, 
had  not  been  recognized  as  sovereign,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  author- 
ities of  neutral  ports,  in  this  one  particular  respect,  not  to  treat  vessels 
com  missioned  by  the  Confederate  Government  as  they  would  have  been 
bound  to  treat  commissioned  ships  of  a  recognized  Power.  The  answer 
to  this  question  cannot  be  doubtful,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
the  principle  of  a  recognition  of  belligerency ;  and,  secondly,  the  reason 
of  the  general  immunity  from  local  jurisdiction  everywhere  conceded  to 
public  vessels  of  war. 

104.  A  neutral  power  which  recognizes  as  belligerent  a  community 
which  it  has  not  recognized  as  sovereign,  thereby  allows,  as  against 
itself,  to  that  community  all  the  jura  belli;  the  first  of  which  is  the  right 
to  employ  military  and  naval  forces,  and  to  make  provision,  in  the 
customary  modes,  for  their  command  and  discipline.  The  right  to  ap- 
point and  commission  officers,  and  to  commission  ships  of  war,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exercise  of  the  jun  belli  at  sea;  regular  warfare — in  other 
words,  war  regulated,  controlled,  and  moderated  by  established  rules 
and  usages — would,  indeed,  be  impossible  without  it;  such  commissions, 
therefore,  are  of  necessity  recognized  by  the  neutral  Power ;  and  vessels 
armed  with  them  are  allowed  to  exercise,  as  against  the  ships  and  sub- 
jects of  the  neutral,  those  jura  belli^  which  are  by  usage  exercisable  by 
regularly  commissioned  ships.  To  merely  honorary  privileges,  such  as 
sfilutes  and  the  like,  officers  of  a  Government  not  recognized  as  sover- 
eifjn  have  no  claim,  though  no  law  or  custom  forbids  that  the  courtesies 
which  officers  of  diflferent  nations  are  accustomed  to  exchange  should 
be  shown  to  them  personally.   The  British  Government,  during  the  war, 


>  Britinh  Ca«e,  pp.  12, 17.  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1-148.  British  Coun- 
ter Ca»e,  pp.  119-123. 

^  Ah  to  this,  see  British  Cose,  p.  24. 

^Correspondence  respecting  affairs  of  Japan,  (Japan  No.  1, 1865,)  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment 1865,  pp.  100-109. 
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gave  orders  that  the  Confederate  flag  should  not  be  saluted.'  Bat  the 
principle  of  an  impartial  neutrality  requires  that  any  powers,  liberties, 
or  immunities,  the  refusal  of  which  to  one  belligerent  would  place  him 
at  a  disadvantage  in  matters  relating  to  the  war,  should  be  admitted  to 
belong,  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  to  both  alike. 

105.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the  immunity  from  local  jurisdiction, 
which  is  secured  by  custom  to  public  ships  of  war,  and  to  what  class  of 
privileges  does  it  belong  if  Is  it  to  be  reckoned  among  honorary  priri- 
leges,  and  regarded  a^  affecting  only  or  chiefly  the  dignity  of  the  Sover- 
eign or  State  under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sails  f  Clearly,  this  is  not 
so.  The  reason  (which  has  been  frequently  explained)  is,  that  this  ex- 
ceptional immunity  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  operations  ia 
which,  and  the  objects  for  which,  a  military  or  naval  force  is  employed^ 
from  being  subject  to  be  defeated  or  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  a 
foreign  Power.  It  is  essential  that  the  supreme  and  undivided  cominaod 
of  those  forces  and  every  part  of  them  should  be  exercised  by  the  Head 
or  Government  of  the  State,  independently  of  all  external  control;  and 
this  is  a  right  which  no  State  would  ever  consent  to  forego.^  It  is  mau- 
ifest  that  this  reason  is  as  strong  iu  the  case  of  a  community,  under  a 
defact4>  Government,  carrying  on  war,  but  not  recognized  as  sovereign, 
as  in  that  of  a  recognized  sovereign  State ;  and  that  to  refuse  this  free- 
dom to  one  of  two  belligerents  and  grant  it  to  the  other,  would  place 
the  former  at  disadvantage  in  matters  relating  to  the  war,  and  would  not 
be  incompatible  with  impartial  neutrality.  It  would  be  in  effoct  to  grant 
to  the  one  and  refuse  to  the  other  access  to  the  ordinary  hospitiilities 
of  the  neutral  port ;  since  it  is  improbable  that  any  l>elligerent  Govern- 
ment would  sufl'er  its  armed  ships  to  subject  themselves,  by  entering 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  to  any  other  jurisdiction 
than  its  own.  Such  has  been  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations  during 
revolutionary  wars,  before  an  insurgent  population  has  established  iu 
title  to  be  recognizei  as  an  independent  State ;  such  were  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  the  United  Suites  during  the  wars  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  their  revolted  Colonies,  before  those  Colonies  had 
achieved  their  independence. 

lOG.  A  passage  iu  Mr.  Justice  Story's  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Santissima  Trinidad  sums  up  iu  so  clear  a  manner  the  consequences 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  belligerency  and  neutrality,  in  a  case 
of  civil  war,  that  it  may,  with  much  advantage,  be  here  subjoined.  Ili« 
question  related  to  the  ship  Independencia,  which  had  passed  into  the 
war  service  of  the  Eevolutionary  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under 
the  circumstances  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  present  Argument.^ 

'^In  general,"  said  that  eminent  Judge,  'Hbe  commission  of  a  public  ship,  signed  br 
fche  proper  authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  is  a  complete  proof  of  her 
national  character.  A  bill  of  sale  is  not  necessary  to  be  produced,  nor  will  the  CotirU 
of  a  foreign  country  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  title  to  the  property  has 
been  acquired.  It  would  be  to  exert  the  right  of  examining  into  the  validity  of  the 
acts  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them,  in  cases  where  h«luu 
not  conceded  the  jurisdiction,  and  whore  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  ova 
supremacy.  The  commission,  therefore,  of  a  public  ship,  when  duly  authenticated— 
so  far,  at  leant,  as  foreign  Courts  are  concerned — imports  absolute  verity,  and  the  title 
is  not  examinable.  The  property  must  bo  taken  to  be  duly  acquired,  and  cannot  be 
controverted.  This  has  been  the  settled  practice  between  nations;  and  it  is  a  nile 
founded  in  public  conveuience  and  policy,  and  cannot  be  broken  in  upon  without  ea^ 
dangering  the  peace  and  repose  as  well  of  neutral  as  of  belligerent  sovereigns.  The 
commission  in  the  present  case  is  not  expressed  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms;  bat  its 

^  British  Counter  Case,  p.  121.    Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  129. 
*  British  Counter  Case,  pp.  14, 19.  3g^  g,i^^  p^  7, 
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fair  pnrport  and  interprotation  must  bo  deemed  to  apply  to  a  public  sliip  of  the  Gov- 
erunicnt.  If  we  add  to  this  the  corroborative  testimouy  of  our  own  and  the  British 
Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  that  of  private  citizens,  to  the  notoriety  of  her 
claim  to  a  public  character,  and  her  admission  into  our  ports  as  a  public  ship,  With  the 
imoinnities  and  privileges  belonging  to  such  ship,  with  the  express  approbation  of  our 
own  Government,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  assert,  whatever  might  be  the  private 
suspicion  of  a  lurking  American  interest,  that  she  must  be  judicially  held  to  be  a  pub- 
lic ship  of  the  country  whose  commission  she  bears. 

•*  There  is  another  objection  urged  against  the  admission  of  this  vessel  to  the  privi- 
]e|;o8  and  immunities  of  a  public  ship  which  may  well  be  disposed  of  in  couuection 
with  the  question  already  considered.     It  is  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  not  been  ackuowl- 
wlfjed  as  a  sovereign,  independent  Government  by  the  Executive  or  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to  have  her  ships  of  war  recognized  by 
onr  courts  as  national  ships.    We  have  in  former  cases  had  occasion  to  express  our 
upioiou  on  this  point.     The  Government  of  the  United  States   has  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  has  avowed  a  deter- 
mination to  remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  and  to  allow  to  e<ach  the  same  rights 
of  sisylum  and  faRspitality  and  intercourse.    Each  party  is  therefore  deemed  by  us  a 
It^lligerent  nation,  having,  so  far  as  concerns  us,  the  sovereign  rights  of  war,  and  enti- 
t]e<l  to  be  respected  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights.    We  caunot  interfere  to  the  preju- 
dice of  either  belligerent,  without  making  ourselves  a  party  to  the  contest  and  depart- 
ing from  the  posture  of  neutrality.    All  captures  made  by  each  must  be  considered  as 
liavin^  the  same  validity;  and  all  the  immunities  which  may  be  claimed  by  public 
nhips  in  our  ports  under  the  law  of  nations  must  be  considered  as  equally  the  light  of 
each."' 

107.  Some  inconvenience  may  arise  (as  appears  to  be  suggested  in 
tbe  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States)  from  the  circumstance  that, 
should  any  cause  of  complaint  arise,  no  official  representations  can  be 
made  by  the  neutral  to  a  Government  with  which  it  has  no  official  inter- 
course. But  this  inconvenience  is  liable  to  occur  in  every  case  in 
which  a  belligerent  cruiser  commissioned  by  such  a  Government  may 
bave  done  any  unlawful  or  improper  act  on  the  high  seas,  such  as  an 
irregular  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  or  an  illegal  capture.  This  has 
not,  however,  prevented  neutrals  from  conceding  to  such  cruisers  on 
the  high  seas  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  ships  duly  com- 
missioned. Again,  inconvenience  may  arise  where  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  neutral,  who  may  be  within  the  territory  held  and  ruled  by  such 
a  Government,  have  suffered  from  any  real  or  apparent  abuse  of  power. 
Yet  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  neutrals  in  such  cases  to  treat  the 
de  facto  Goxernmeut  as  nonexistent,  although  they  may  not  have  recog- 
nized it  as  sovereign.  More  than  once  during  the  war  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  desirous  of  addressing  unofficial  representations  to  the 
Government  existing  in  the  Confederate  States;. and  it  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  only  by  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
allow  such  communications  to  i)ass  through  the  blockaded  ports.  But 
it  ivS  clear  that  this  refusal  could  not  impose  on  neutral  powers  any  ob- 
ligation to  treat  Confederate  ships  or  the  Confederate  Government 
itself  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  to  treat  them. 

108.  The  British  Government  will  here  repeat,  as  bearing  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  two  propositions  already  stated  in  the  commencement  of 
it8  Case,  and  which  it  believes  to  be  incontrovertible  : 

Maritime  war  being  carried  on  by  hostilities  on  the  high  seas,  and  through  the  in- 
^trnmentality  (ordinarily)  of  vessels  commissioned  by  pubfic  authority,  a  neutral  power 
in  bound  to  recognize,  in  matters  relating  to  the  war,  commissions  issued  by  each  bel- 
H}(erent,  and  captures  made  by  each,  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions 
a.s  it  recognizes  commissions  issued  and  captures  made  by  the  other. 

^Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iii,  p.  86.    A  portion  of  the  passage  given  above  was 
cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier  when  delivering  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
cawH  of  the  British  ship  Hiawatha  and  three  other  vessels  captured  by  United  States 
cmisers  in  the  first  year  of  the  civU  war.    See  also  judgments  in  the  case  of  the  Diviua 
Pjwtora  and  EstreUa.  *  (Ibid.,  pp.  80,  81.) 
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Where  either  belligerent  is  a  oommnnity  or  body  of  persons  not  recognized  bj  the 
neutral  power  as  constituting  a  sovereign  State,  commissioils  issued  by  suck  belligereat 
are  recognized  as  acts  emanating,  not  indeed  from  a  sovereign  Government,  but  (todi 
a  person  or  persons  exercising  defactOf  in  relation  to  the  war,  the  powers  of  a  Bovereigu 
Governments 


*  British  Case,  p.  4. 

The  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  contains  the  following  statement,  (sec.  1, 
par.  1:) 

^*It  is  assumed  in  that  (the  British)  Case  that  the  rebels  of  the  United  States  were. 
by  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  May  3,  1861,  invested  with  some  undefined  political 
attributes.  But  the  United  States  have  hitherto  understood  that  Her  Majesty's  Gor- 
ernment  merely  assumed  to  regard  the  persons  who  resisted  the  power  of  the  United 
Stages  ivs  a  body  of  insurrectionists  who  might  be  recognized  as  clothed  with  bellig- 
erent rights  at  the  discretion  of  neutral  powers.  They  therefore  think  it  right  to  con- 
clude that  the  frequent  use  in  the  British  Csise  of  lauguage  implying  recognized  poUti- 
cal  attributes  in  the  insurrection  is  an  inadvertence."  ^ 

The  British  Government  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  intended  uy  this  obserrs* 
tion,  the  United  States  having  omitted  to  specify  or  indicate  the  particular  expressioos 
to  which  they  refer.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  refer  to  a  judgment,  pronouuced  since  the  conclnsiou  of  the  war,  by  the  Sopremc 
Court  of  the  United  Statics,  in  reference  to  the  character  and  status  of  the  Confederate 
States  and  their  Government  during  the  war.  There  are,  so  far  as  Her  Maje.sty's  Got- 
ernment  are  aware,  no  expressions  m  the  British  Case  which  might  not  be  used  witfa 
strict  accuracy  and  propriety  by  a  foreign  Government  in  reference  to  a  state  of  affnin 
which  has  been  thus  characterized  by  the  domestic  Tribunals  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  highest  of  these,  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  case  referred  to  is  Thormgton  vs.  Smith  and  Hartley,  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  December,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

'^  The  questions  before  us  upon  this  appeal  are  these : 

*'  1.  Can  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  Confederate  notes,  made  during  the  late  re- 
bellion, between  parties  residing  within  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  be  enforced 
at  all  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States? 

"  2.  Can  evidence  be  received  to  prove  that  a  promise  expressed  to  be  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dollars,  was,  in  fact,  made  for  the  payment  of  any  other  than  lawful  dollars  of 
the  United  States  ? 

^'  3.  Does  the  evidence  in  the  record  establish  the  fact  that  the  note  for  $10,000  ws» 
to  be  paid,  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  Confederate  notes  f 

*'  The  question  ia  by  no  means  free  from  ditficnlty.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
Confederate  notes  were  issued  in  furtherance  of  an  unlawful  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  insurrectionary  force.  Nor  is  it  a  doubtful  prtoci- 
pie  of  law  that  no  contracts  made  in  aid  of  such  an  attempt  can  be  enforced  throucii 
the  Courts  of  the  country  whose  Government  is  thus  assailed.  But,  was  the  contract 
of  the  parties  to  this  suit  a  contract  of  that  character  T  Can  it  be  fairly  described  vs 
contract  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  * 

^^In  examining  this  question,  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  v» 
made  must  be  considered.  It  is  familiar  history,  that  early  in  IHOl  the  authorities  of 
seven  States,  supported,  as  was  alleged,  by  popular  majorities,  combined  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  National  Union,  and  for  the  establishment,  within  its  boundaries,  of  s 
separate  and  independent  confe<leration.  A  governmental  organization,  representio:: 
these  States,  was  established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  first  under  a  Provisional  Con- 
stitution, and  afterward  under  a  constitution  intended  to  be  permanent.  In  thecoar$p 
of  a  few  months  four  other  States  acceded  to  this  Confederation,  and  the  s<Mit  of  th'' 
central  authority  was  transferred  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  was,  by  the  central  ao- 
thority  thus  organized,  and  under  its  direction,  that  civil  war  was  carried  on  upon  a 
vast  scale  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  four  years.  It' 
jMJwer  was  recognized  as  supreme  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Stst*'> 
confederated  in  insurrection.  It  was  the  actual  Government  of  all  the  insurgent  St&t<^ 
except  those  portions  of  them  protected  from  its  control  by  the  presence  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  National  Government, 

"  What  was  the  preci.se  character  of  this  Government  in  contemplation  of  law  f 

"It  is  difficult  to  define  it  with  exactnos.s.  Any  definition  that  may  bo  given  may 
not  improbably  be  found  to  reqnire  limitation  and  qualification.  But  the  general 
principles  of  law  relating  to  de  facto  Government  will,  wo  think,  conduct  us  to  a  con- 
clusion sufficiently  accurate. 

"  There  are  several  degrees  of  what  is  called  de  facto  Grovernment. 

"  Such  a  Government,  in  its  highest  degree,  aasunios  a  character  very  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  a  lawful  Government.  This  is  when  the  usurping  Government  expels  the 
regular  authorities  from  their  customary  seats  and  functions,  and  establishes  itself  io 
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109.  It  is  an  error  therefore  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
aathorities  in  any  British  port  to  seize  or  detain  Confederate  ships  of 
war  ou  the  ground  that  they  Were  suspected  or  believed  to  have  been 
origiually  obtained  from  England  or  equipped  there  by  violation  or  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  to  do  this  would  have  been  a  depart- 
nre  from  the  principles  of  an  impartial  neutrality:  to  do  it  without 
some  previous  notice,  excluding  them  from  the  right  of  admission  to 

iii^  characteriBtic  of  such  a  Government  is,  that  adherents  to  it  in  war  against  the  Gov  - 
erument  lie  ^'ure  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason  ;  and  under  certain  limitations, 
obligations  assumed  by  it  in  behalf  of  the  country,  or  otherwise,  will,  in  general,  be 
re6p<»cted  by  the  Government  dejure  when  restored. 

"Examples of  this  description  of  Government  de  facto  are  found  in  English  history. 
The  statute  11  Henry  VII,  c.  1,  relieves  from  penalties  for  treason  all  persons  who,  in 
defense  of  the  King  for  the  time  being,  wage  war  against  those  who  endeavor  to  sub- 
vert, his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  tliough  warranted  in  so  doing  by  their  lawful 
uonarch.  ' 

"  But  this  is  where  the  usurper  obtains  actual  possession  of  the  royal  authority  of 
the  kingdom;  not  when  he  has  succeeded  only  in  establishing  his  power  over  particu- 
lar localities.     Being  in  possession,  allegiance  is  due  to  him  as  King  de  facto. 

"Another  example  may  be  found  in  the  Government  of  England  under  the  Common- 
wealth, first  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  Cromwell  as  Protector.  It  was  not,  iu 
the  contemplation  of  law,  a  Government  dejure,  but  it  was  a  Government  de  facto  in  the 
mOvHt  al>solnte  sense.  It  incurred  obligatious  and  made  conquests  which  remained  the 
obligations  and  conquests  of  England  after  the  Restoration.  The  better  opinion  doubt- 
less is,  that  acts  done  in  obedience  to  this  Government  could  not  be  Justly  regarded  as 
treasonable,  though  in  hostility  to  the  King  de  jure.  Such  acts  were  protected  from 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter,  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
Si-venth.  It  was  held  otherwise  by  the  judges  by  whom  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  tried  for 
tre:isou,  in  the  year  following  the  Restoration.  But  such  a  judgment,  in  such  a  time, 
ha»  little  authority. 

''It  is  very  certain  that  the  Confederate  Government  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
TnittKl  States  as  a  de  facto  Government  in  this  sense.  Nor  was  it  acknowledged  as 
Mich  by  other  powers.  No  treaty  was  made  by  it  with  any  civilized  State.  No  obliga- 
tions of  a  national  character  were  created  by  it,  binding,  after  its  dissolution,  on  the 
States  which  it  represented,  or  on  the  National  Government.  From  a  very  early  period 
of  the  civil  war  to  its  close,  it  was  regarded  as  simply  the  military  representative  of 
the  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

"  But  there  is  another  description  of  Govern nrent,  called  also  by  publicists  a  Govern- 
nient  de  facto,  but  which  might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  denominat'Od  a  Government  of 
{larainount  force.    Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are,  (1,)  that  its  existence  is  main- 
tained by  active  military  power,  within  the  territories,  and  against  the  rightful  author- 
ity of  an  established  and  lawful  Government;  and  (2,)  that  while  it  exists,  it  must 
uecessarily  be  obeyed  in  civil  matters  by  private  citizens,  who,  by  acts  of  obedience, 
rendered  in  submission  to  such  force,  do  not  become  responsible,  as  w^rong-doers,  for  those 
acts,  though  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  rightful  Government.    Actual  Govern- 
nients  of  this  sort  are  established  over  districts  differing  greatly  in  extent  and  condi- 
tions.   They  are  usually  administered  directly  by  military  authority,  but  they  may  be 
administered  also  by  civil  authority,  supported  more  or  less  directly  by  military  force. 
'*Oue  example  of  this  sort  of  Government  is  found  in  the  case  of  Castine,  in  Maine, 
reduced  to  British  possession  during  the  war  of  1812.    From  the  1st  of  September,^ 
1*^14,  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1815,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
tbiH Court  in  Uiiitefl  States  tw.  Rice,  'the  British  Government  exercised  all  civil  and 
i»»iUtary  authority  over  the  place.    The  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  terri- 
tur>-  was  susi>euded,  and  the  laws  of  thij  United  States  could  no  longer  be  rightfully 
enforcetl  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to 
the  conqueror.    By  the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance 
to  the  British  Government,  and  were  bound  by  sucn  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it  chose  to 
recognize  and  impose.'    It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  obligations  of  the 
people  of  Castine  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  abrogated.    They  were  sus- 
pended merely  by  the  presence,  and  only  during  the  presence,  of  the  paramount  force. 
A  like  example  was  found  in  the  case  of  Tampico,  occupied  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  by  troops  of  the  United  States.    It  was  determined  by  this  Court,  in  Fleming 
r«.  Page,  that,  although  Tampico  did  not  become  a  port  of  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  that  occupation,  still,  having  come,  together  with  the  whole  State  of  Ta- 
ioanUpas,of  which  it  was  part,  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  national  forces,  it  must 
be  regarded  and  respected  by  other  nations  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States.    These 
were  cases  of  temporary  possession  of  territory  by  lawful  and  regular  Governmeutci  at 
war  with  the  country  of  which  the  country  so  possessed  was  part. 
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British  ports  according  to  the  ordinary  pracHce  of  nations,  would  Lave 
been  a  flagrant  public  wrong. 

110.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  in  order  to  charge  Great  Britain 
with  a  breach  of  international  duty,  and  a  consequent  heavy  liability, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  arrested  and  detained  by^the  authorities 
of  the  British  Colonies  visited  by  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove, 
not  only  that  the  forbearance' to  do  so  was  a  mistaken  exercise  of  jadg- 

"The  Central  Government,  estcablishod  for  the  insargent  States,  diflfered  from  the 
temporary  Governments  at  Castine  and  Tampico  in  the  circnmstance  that  its  aathohty 
did  not  originate  in  hiwful  acts  of  roguhir  war;  but  it  was  not,  on  that  account, lf^'4 
actual  or  less  supreme.  And  we  think  that  it  must  be  classed  among  the  Goveroroentj 
of  which  these  are  examples.  It'is  to  be  observed  that  the  rights  and  obligatiouaofa 
belligerent  were  conceded  to  it,  in  its  military  character,  very  soon  after  the  war  began, 
from  motives  of  humanity  and  expediency  by  the  United  States.  The  whole  territory 
controlled  by  it  was  thereafter  held  to  be  enemies*  territory,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory  were  held,  in  most  respects,  for  enemies.  To  the  extent,  then,  of  actual 
supremacy,  however  unlawfully  gained,  in  all  matters  of  government  within  its  mili- 
tary lines,  the  power  of  the  insurgent  Government  cannot  be  questioned.  That  suprem- 
acy did  not  justify  acts  of  hostility  towards  the  United  States.  How  far  it  should 
excuse  them  must  be  left  to  the  lawful  Government  upon  the  re-establishment  of  lU 
authority.  But  it  made  obedience  to  its  authority,  in  civil  and  local  matters,  not  ouly 
a  necessity  but  a  duty.    Without  such  obedience,  civil  order  was  impossible. 

"  It  was  by  this  Government  exercising  its  power  throughout  an  immense  territ-ory 
that  the  Confederate  notes  were  issned  earlj'  in  the  war,  and  these  notes  in  a  short 
time  became  almost  exclusively  the  currency  of  the  insurgent  States.  As  contract*  in 
themselves,  except  in  the  contingency  of  successful  revolution,  these  notes  were  uulli- 
ties;  for,  except  ni  that  event,  there  could  be  no  payer.  They  bore,  indeed,  this  char- 
acter upon  their  face,  for  they  wore  made  payable  *  after  the  ratilication  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States  of  America.'  While  the 
war  lasted,  however,  they  had  a  certain  contingent  value,  and  were  used  as  money  in 
nearly  all  the  business  transactions  of  many  millions  of  people.  They  mast  l)e 
regarded,  therefore,  as  a  currency,  imposed  on  the  community  by  irresistible  force. 

"  It  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  this  actual  supremacy  of  tht» 
insurgent  Government,  as  a  belligerent,  within  the  territory  where  it  circulated,  aud 
from  the  necessity  of  civil  obedience  on  the  part  of  all  who  remained  in  it,  that  thi^ 
currency  must  be  considered  in  courtjs  of  law  in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been  issued 
by  a  foreign  Government,  temporarily  occupying  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Unit<?d 
States.  .Contracts  stipulating  for  payments  in  this  currency  cann(7t  be  regardinl fnr 
that  reason  only  as  made  in  aid  of  the  foreign  invasion  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the 
domestic  insurrection  in  the  other.  They  have  no  necessarj'  relations  to  the  hostil*' 
Government,  whether  invading  or  insurgent.  They  are  transactions  in  the  onliuary 
course  of  civil  society ;  and,  though  they  may  indirectly  and  remotely  promote  th« 
ends  of  the  unlawful  Government,  are  without  blame,  except  when  proved  t<»  Iw^'* 
been  entered  into  with  actual  intent  to  further  invasion  or  insurrection.  We  cautiot 
doubt  that  such  contracts  shonld  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  to  the  extent  of  their  just  obligation.  The  tirst  question. 
therefore,  must  receive  an  affirmative  answer." 

The  reasons  given  for  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  tho  two  remaining  questiosi 
have  no  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  note. 

The  United  States  Counter  Case  states  (sec.  iii,  par.  3,)  that  the  Arbitrators  vill 
observe  *'  that  the  other  Governments  did  not  recognize  the  title"  (Confederate  Stat«»^ 
"  which  the  insurgents  had  taken  for  themselves." 

The  British  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  May  13,  1861,  (Appendix  to  British  Ca*' 
vol.  iii,  p.  17,)  referred  to  the  seceded  States  not  as  the  "Confederate  States,"  bnt  *" 
"certain  States  styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States;"  and  thronghout  the  civil 
war  they  were  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  British  official  correspondence  au<l  uotifica* 
tions  as  the  "  so-styled  Confederate  States.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  Proclamation  of  the  17th  Jnne,  1861,  (Appendix  to 
British  Case,  vol.  iii,  p.  23,)  uses  the  designation  "  Confederate  States  of  the  Sontb." 
The  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid  informed  the  Spanish  Government  that  *Mlie 
President  had  read"  this  Pi*oclamation  "  with  the  greatest  satisfaction."  (Diplomatic 
correspondence  laid  before  Congress,  1B61,  p.  224.) 

Tho  circnlar  instructions  issued  by  the  Government  of  Brazil,  Juno  23,  1863,  speak 
of  "  the  steamer  A.labama  of  the  Confederate  States."    (Appendix,  vol.  iii,  p.  25.) 

The  term  used  in  the  French  Declaration  of  the  10th  Jnne,  1861,  viz,  "  les  StaU) '!«' 
priUndent  former  uue  Conf<Sd6ration  particuli^re,"  is  in  fact  equivalent  in  siguiflcation 
to  the  words  of  the  British  Proclamation,  ''  styling  themselves." 
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inent  on  a  question  of  at  least  reasonable  doubt,  but  tliat  it  was  a  plain 
violation  of  a  known  and  established  rule.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  this  with  any  semblance  of  reason.  In  truth,  the  colonial 
authorities  acted  rightly. 

111.  It  is  further  suggested  by  the  United  States  that  these  vessels, 
when  admitted  into  iK>rt8  of  the  British  Colonies,  were  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  there  facilities  and  advantages  which  were  ho«Sine*  nrconi 
Lot  accorded  to  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States.    And  TL^m  S^'dS 
(since  it  is  evident  that  mere  partiality,  though  it  would  be  ^'^*' 

a  deviation  from  neutrality,  and,  as  such,  a  proper  subject  for  remon- 
strance, would  not  supply  a  ground  for  such  claims  as  those  of  the 
UDJted  States)  it  is  also  contended  that  these  facilities  and  advantages 
were  such  as  by  the  rules  of  international  law  no  neutral  may  concede 
to  any  belligerent,  and  that  they  enabled  or  assisted  the  Confederate 
crui^rs  to  inflict  the  losses  on  which  the  United  States  found  their 
claim  against  Great  Britain. 

112.  It  lias  been  clearly  shown,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  British  Coun- 
ter Case,  not  only  that  the  particular  restrictions  for  which  the  United 
States  contend  as  imposed  by  international  law  had  in  reality  no  exist- 
ence, were  not  known  to  that  law,  and  are  not  deducible  from  the  three 
Rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  (Counter  Case,  Part  II,  pp.  15,  IG ;). 
bat  it  has  likewise  been  amply  proved  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
facts,  that  all  the  complaints  of  the  United  States  on  this  score  are 
devoid  of  the  slightest  foundation ;  that  the  British  Colonies,  though 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  Confederate  ships,  were  by  far  more  largely 
and  more  freely  used  by  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  that  no 
partiality  whatever  was  shown  to  the  former;  and  that,  if  infractions 
of  the  Queen's  Kegulations  were  sometimes  committed,  the  United  States 
cruisers  were  the  more  frequent  offenders;  lastly,  that  the  treatment  of 
Confederate  cruisers  in  British  ports  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  they  received  in  the  ports  of  other  neutral  nations,  and  by  no 
means  more  lax  or  indulgent.  (Counter  Case  ot  Great  Britain, 
Part  IX.) » 

113.  It  has  thus  been  made  manifest  that  the  complaints  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  their  number,  the  charac-  R«,.iew  or  the 
ter  of  gravity  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  the  S^mi'o^"hl^'n^«l 
warmth  with  which  they  have  been  urged,  reduce  them-  ^^-^""••»- 
selves  when  examined  to  a  very  small  compass.  After  all  charges 
which  are  irrelevant,  plainly  inadmissible,  or  absolutely  trivial,  have 
been  set  aside,  there  remain  only  some  allegations,  (which  Great  Britain 
contends  are  erroneous,)  applicable,  at  the  most,  to  one  or  two  isolated 
cases  of  unintentional  delay  or  mistaken  judgment  on  questions  new 
and  doubtful,  on  the  part  either  of  the  Government  itself  or  of  sub- 

'  It  19  stated  in  the  Coanter  Case  of  the  United  States,  sec.  v,  par.  5,  that  ''  it  ap- 
P<'ars  in  clear  colors  that  Bermada  was  made  a  base  of  hostile  operations  by  the 
llorida.  The  commander  of  that  vessel  having  coaled,  and  having  been  at  Barbados 
within  less  than  seventy  days,  and  having  then  cmised  off  the  port  of  New  York  de- 
^oyine  American  vessels,  arrived  at  Bermada  and  informed  the  €k>vernor  of  all  these 
facts,  rhe  Governor,  with  a  knowledge  of  them,  gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  and 
pcTfiiitted  him  to  coal  and  repair.''  This  passage  might  lead  to  the  impression  that 
the  Florida  had  coaled  at  Barbados  within  seventy  days  of  her  arrival  at  Bermada, 
bat  this  was  not  the  fact.  The  Florida  coaled  at  Barbados  on  the  24th  of  Febrnary, 
1<^.  (Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  1,  p.  91.)  She  did  not  arrive  at  Bermuda  till  the 
15th  of  Jnly  following,  nor  did  she  coal  at  any  British  port  in  the  interval.  On  his 
arrival  at  Bermuda,  her  commander  stated  that  he  had  been  at  sea  seventy  days,  with 
the  exception  of  visits  to  the  Havana,  Barbados,  and  a  port  in  the  Brazils,  eaeh  of 
which  bad  occapied  lees  than  twenty-fonr  honrs.  (Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p. 
108.)    No  coal  was  taken  in  at  Barbados  on  this  second  visit. 
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ordinate  officials  iu  Great  Britain  or  in  distant  colonies  and  depeudea- 
cies.  Tiie  multiplied  and  heavy  claims  which  the  United  States  make 
against  Great  Britain  rest  on  this  slender  foundation. 

114.  The  British  Government  will  here  repeat  some  observations  which 
it  has  already  presented  to  the  consideration  ot  the  Arl^itrators : 

A  charge  of  iDJurioas  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  Government,  iuthe  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  the  powers  of  sovereigotyi  needs  to  be  sustained  on  strong  aud  solid 
grounds.  Every  sovereign  Government  claims  the  right  to  be  independent  of  external 
scrutiny  or  interference  in  its  exercise  of  these  powers  ;  and  the  general  assuuiptioa 
that  they  are  exercised  with  good  faith  and  reasonable  care,  and  that  laws  are  fairly 
and  properly  administered — an  assumption  without  which  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course  could  not  exist  among  nations — ought  to  subsist  until  it  has  been  displaced  by 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  or  prove  that  a  Government,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  reasonable  judgmcut  on  some  question  of  fact  or  law,  and  using  the 
means  of  information  at  its  command,  has  formed  and  acte<l  on  an  opinion  from  which 
another  Government  dissents  or  can  induce  an  Arbitrator  to  dissent.  Still  less  is  it  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  judgment  pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Executive,  wtis  tainted  with  error.  An  administrative  act  founded 
on  error,  or  an  erroneous  judgment  of  a  Court,  may,  indeed,  under  some  circumstances, 
found  a  claim  to  compensation  on  behalf  of  a  person  or  Government  injured  by  tbf  act 
or  judgment.  But  a  charge  of  negligence  brought  against  a  Government  cannot  be 
supported  on  such  grounds.  Nor  Is  it  enough  to  suggest  or  prove  some  defect  of 
juagment  or  penetration,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  utmost  possible  promptitude  aud 
celerity  of  action,  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  hh 
official  duties.  To  found  ou  this  alone  a  claim  to  compensation,  as  for  a  breach  of  in- 
ternational duty,  would  be  to  exiict,  in  international  affairs,  a  perfection  of  adminis- 
tration which  few  Governments  or  none  attain  in-  fact,  or  could  reasonably  hope  to 
attain,  in  their  domestic  concerns ;  it  would  set  up  an  impracticable  and,  therefore,  ao 
unjust  and  fallacious  standard,  would  give  occasion  to  incessant  aud  unreasonable 
complaints,  and  render  the  situation  of  neutrals  intolerable.  Nor,  again,  is  a  nation  to 
be  held  responsible  for  a  delay  or  omission  occasioned  by  mere  accident,  and  not  by  the 
want  of  reiisonable  foresight  or  care.  Lastl3%  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  an  act 
has  been  done  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  endeavor  to  prevent.  It  J^ 
necessary  to  allege  and  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  use,  for  the  prevention 
of  an  act  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  endeavor  to  prevent,  such  care  as  Gor- 
ernmeuts  ordinarily  employ  in  their  domestic  concerns,  and  may  reasonably  Ix*  ex- 
pected to  exert  iu  matters  of  international  interest  and  obligation.  These  cousidiira- 
tions  apply  with  especial  force  to  nations  which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  in  which  the  Government  is  bound  to  obey,  and  cannot  dispense  with,  the 
laws.^  * 

115.  What,  then,  are  the  claims  which,  on  these  slight  and  unsobstan- 
ruler  of  the  ^^^^  grounds,  the  United  States  have  presented  to  the  tn- 

ciaimToTuSit^ca  bunal  If  They  are  claims  for  the  value  of  all  captures  made 
by  all  the  ships  enumerated  in  their  Case — nay,  even  (as  it 
would  seem)  for  all  captures  whatever  ascertained  to  have  made  by 
confederate  armed  ships  during  the  war ;  for  all  losses  inflicted  by  them 
which  the  American  citizens  who  have  suffered  thereby  may  think  proper 
to  ask  to  have  charged  against  Great  Britain ;  and,  further,  for  the 
expenditure  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  in  trying  to  capture  those 
ships  or  to  protect  Uuited  States  commerce  against  them. 

116.  The  British  Government  has  thought  it  right  to  present  to  the 
Observation,  on  notlcc  of  the  arbltrators  some  considerations,  which  it  be- 

m*Mure°of  cornVSn*!  licvcs  to  bc  just  aud  matcrlal,  directed  to  show  that  any 
nation.  claims  of  tins  nature  for  losses  in  war,  alleged  to  have  beeo 

sustained  through  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  neutral,  are,  in 
principle,  open  to  grave  objections.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
alleged  default  of  the  neutral,  even  if  it  be  established,  is  not,  in 
any  true  or  proper  sense,  the  caus^  of  the  loss  to  the  belligerent; 
certainly,  it  is  in  no  sense  the  direct  or  active  cause;  that  the  only 
share  in  producing  this  loss  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  neutral  is 
indirect  and  passive,  and  consists  iu  mere  unintentional  omission ;  that 

1  British  Case,  pp.  166-7. 
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to  ascertain  with  any  approach  to  precision  what  that  shan».  really  had 
been  would  be  in  almost  all  cases  difficult,  and  in  many  impossible ; 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  claims,  and  that  any  argument 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners  under  it,  militates  against  them.  It  was  further 
I)ointed  out  that  the  relation  actually  held  toward  the  United  States 
by  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  were  the  active  agents  in 
inflicting  the  losses  complained  of,  and  oy  whom,  according  to  the  rea- 
isoning  of  the  United  States  themselves,  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain 
was  violated  or  eluded,  is  itself  an  argument  against  these  demands. 
These  States  are  part  of  the  Union,  and  would  share  in  any  benefit 
which  would  accrue  to  its  public  revenue  from  whatever  the  arbitrators 
might  award  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain.  On  what  principle  of  inter- 
national equity,  it  was  asked,  can  a  Federal  Commonwealth,  so  com- 
posed, seek  to  throw  upon  a  neutral,  assumed  at  the  most  to  have  been 
guilty  of  some  degree  of  negligence,  liabilities  which  belonged  in  the 
first  degree  to  its  own  citizens,  with  whom  it  has  now  re-entered  into 
relations  of  political  unity,  and  from  which  it  has  wholly  absolved 
those  citizens  ?  ^ 

117.  Supposing,  however,  the  question  of  compensation  to  arise,  and 
sopposing  the  arbitrators  to  be  of  opinion  that  claims  of  this  nature 
are  not  altogether  inadmissible  in  principle,  it  has  been  maintained,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain — 

That  the  losses  which  may  be  taken  into  account  by  the  arbitrators 
are  at  the  utmost  those  only  which  have  directly  arisen  from  the  cap- 
tare  or  destruction,  by  one  or  more  of  the  cruisers  specified  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  of  ships  or  property  owned  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  liability 
of  Great  Britain  for  any  such  losses  cannot  exceed  that  proportion  of 
them  which  may  be  deemed  justly  attributable  to  some  specific  failure 
or  failures  of  duty  on  the  i>art  of  her  Government  in  respect  of  such 
cruiser  or  cruisers ; 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  arbitrators,  in  deciding  whether  claims  for 
oomi)en8ation  in  respect  of  any  particular  default  are  tenable,  and  on 
the  extent,  if  any,  of  liability  incurred  by  such  default,  to  take  into 
account,  not  only  the  loss  incurred,  but  the  greater  or  less  gravity  of  the 
default  itself  and  all  the  causes  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  loss, 
and  particularly  to  consider  whether  the  alleged  loss  was  wholly  or  in 
part  due  to  a  want  of  reasonable  activity  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  themselves,  to  an  omission  on  their  part  to  take  such 
measures  as  would  have  prevented  or  stopped  the  depredations  com- 
plained of,  and  conduct  the  operations  of  war,  proper  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  requisite  degree  of  energy  and  judgment ; 

That  the  claims  for  money  alleged  to  have  been  expended  in  endeavor- 
ing to  capture  or  destroy  any  confederate  cruiser  are  not  admissible  to- 
gether with  the  claims  for  losses  inflicted  by  such  cruiser  ;^ 

That  the  claims  for  interest  are  clearly  inadmissible.  The  demands  of 
the  United  States  are  not  for  a  liquidated  sum,  payment  of  which  has 
been  delayed  by  the  fault  of  the  debtor.  They  are  a  mass  of  doubtful 
daims,  of  unascertained  amount^  which  have  been  a  subject  of  negoti- 
ation, which  Great  Britain  has  long  been  willing  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
and  which  would  have  been  so  referred,  had  not  obstacles  been  repeat- 
edly interposed  by  the  United  States ;  ^ 

1  British  Counter  Case,  p.  13-2.  3  Ibid.,  p.  141.  " 

'Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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That,  should  the  tribunal  award  a  sum  in  gross,  this  sum  ought  to  be 
measured  solely  by  the  extent  of  liability  which  the  tribunal  may  find 
to  have  been  incurred  by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  any  failure  or 
failures  of  duty  proved  against  her.^ 

118.  These  propositions  appear  to  Great  Britain  too  clear  to  need  the 
support  of  argument.  It  is  evident  that  should  the  arbitrators  be  sati^ 
fied  that,  as  to  any  ship  and  in  any  particular,  there  has  been  a  clearly 
ascertained  default  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  then  become 
their  duty  to  examine  wherein  the  default  consisted,  and  whether  it  wa5 
a  just  ground  for  pecuniary  reparation ;  and,  if  so,  to  determine  the  gen- 
eral limits  of  the  liability  incurred,  having  regard  both  to  the  nature 
and  gravity  of  the  default  itself  and  the  proportion  of  loss  justly  and 
reasonably  assignable  to  it.  The  liability  thus  determined,  or  the  ag 
gregate  of  such  liabilities,  as  the  case  may  be,  constitutes,  it  is  evident, 
the  only  just  measure  of  the  comx)ensation,  if  any,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
United  States.  The  basis  of  the  award  must  be  the  fact,  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  arbitrators,  that  certain  losses  have  been  sas 
tained  on  the  one  side,  which  are  justly  attributable  to  certain  specific 
failures  of  duty  on  the  other,  in  respect  of  a  certain  ship  or  ships ;  and 
the  basis  of  the  award  must  also  be  the  basis  for  computing  the  sum 
to  be  awarded.  The  power  of  awarding  a  gross  sum  does  not  author 
ize  the  arbitrators  to  depart,  in  substance,  from  this  basis,  althongbit 
may  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  alleged  losses  and  from  intricate  and  perhaps  inconclasive 
calculations. 

The  only  question  which  can  arise,  should  the  tribunal  be  satisfied 
that  Great  Britain  has  failed  in  the  discharge  of  any  international 
obligation  toward  the  United  States,  is,  what,  if  any,  compensa 
tion  in  money  would  afford  a  just  reparation  for  the  loss  caused 
by  that  default  t  Ihternational  law,  while  it  recognizes  the  obligation, 
as  between  sovereign  States,  to  redress  a  wrong  committed,  know> 
nothing  of  penalties.  Two  alternative  modes  of  ascertaining  tbe 
amount  have  been  provided  by  the  treaty.  But,  which  mode  soever 
it  may  be  found  convenient  to  pursue,  the  question  continues  to  be  in 
substance  the  same ;  for  the  foundation  of  the  award  must  remain  the 
same,  (some  specific  failure  or  failures  of  duty,  alleged  and  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Tribunal,)  and  the  principle  of  calculation,  there- 
fore, is,  of  necessity,  the  same.  What  is  due  from  Great  Britain!  vonld 
be  the  question  for  the  arbitrators;  what  is  due  from  Great  Britain' 
would,  in  like  manner,  be  the  question  for  the  board  of  assessors,  and 
justice  would  as  clearly  forbid  that  more  than  what  is  due  shouid  be 
awarded  by  the  former  as  that  less  should  be  awarded  by  the  latter. 

119.  Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  by  a  fair  and  careful  examination 
of  the  various  classes  of  claims  presented  by  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  such  an  examination  was  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
materials,  (which  the  United  States  have  not  furnished,)  that  the  esti 
mates  of  losses,  private  and  public,  which  have  been  laid  before  theTri 
bunal,  are  so  loose  and  unsatisfactory,  and  so  plainly  excessive  in 
amount,  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  supplying  even  a  primafadc 
basis  of  calculation.  It  has  been  likewise  shown  that  the  estimates  oi 
expenditure  were  the  claims  on  that  head  to  be  considered  admissible, 
are  also  too  unsatisfactory  to  serve  a  similar  purpose.* 

Some  new  matter  being  contained  in  the  revised  list  of  claims  ap- 

*  British  Counter  Case,  p.  132. 

"British  Counter  Case,  Part  X,  pp.  134-141 ;  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  yii. 
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pended  to  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  these 
l)oints,  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  thought  it  most  convenient  to 
embody  their  fnrtherViews  and  arguments  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  farther  report  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  constitutes  the  Annex  (C)  to  this  argument.  A  further  note  on 
the  claims  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  ex- 
penditure alleged  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
the  confederate  cruisers  is  also  appended  as  Annex  (D.) 

120.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  compensation,  it  has  been  ob- 
serve<l  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  a  neutral  nation  liable  for  losses 
inflicted  in  war,  which  reasonable  energy  and  activity  were  not  used  to 
prevent,  on  the  plea  that  the  vessels,  which  were  instrumental  in  the 
infliction  of  the  loss,  were  procured  from  the  neutral  country,  even 
though  it  may  be  alleged  that  there  was  some  want  of  reasonable  care 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  government.  The  utmost  period  over  which 
a  liability  once  established  on  the  ground  of  default  could  be  extended 
on  any  rational  principle  would  be  that  which  must  elapse  before  the 
aggrieved  belligerent  would,  by  the  use  of  due  diligence  and  proper 
means  on  his  own  part,  have  the  opportunity  of  counteracting  the  mis- 
chief.^ The  United  States  seem  to  take  exception  to  this  position. 
To  Great  Britain  it  appears  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  sound  legal  principles  and  analogies,  and  to  be  a  necessary 
limitation  of  claims  of  this  nature,  should  they  be  considered  admissible 
in  principle. 

121.  The  British  government  has  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  take 
notice  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  to  protect  their  com- 
merce at  sea  and  prevent  the  losses  of  which  they  now  complain — ^losses 
sustained  from  ordinary  operations  of  war,  the  whole  burden  of  which 
the  belligerent  seeks,  now  that  the  contest  is  at  an  end,  to  transfer  to  a 
neutral  nation.  It  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  these  would  have  been 
in  great  measure  averted,  if  the  naval  resources  of  the  United  States 
had,  at  the  time,  been  employed  with  reasonable  activity  for  the  purpose.^ 

122.  It  is  not^  then,  without  reason  that  the  British  government  has, 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  its  Counter  Case,  described 

the  claims  which  the  tribunal  is  asked  to  sanction  by  its 
award  as  of  grave  and  serious  consequence  to  all  neutral  nations.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  were  they  to  be  affirmed  as  the 
United  States  have  presented  them,  and  were  the  principles  on  which 
they  have  be^n  framed  and  argued  to  obtain  general  acceptance,  the 
situation  of  neutral  powers  would  be  entirely  altered,  and  neutrality 
would  become  an  onerous  and,  to  the  less  powerful  states,  (such,  espe- 
cially, as  cherish  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  have  free  institutions,)  an 
almost  impossible  condition.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  nations  that  the 
recognized  duties  of  neutrality  should  be  discharged  with  good  faith 
and  reasonable  care ;  and  Great  Britain  requires  of  others  in  this  re- 
spect nothing  which  she  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge  herself  equally 
bound  to  pertbrm.  But  it  is  likewise  the  interest  of  all  nations,  and  in 
a  still  higher  degree,  that  these  duties  should  be  as  little  burdensome 
as  possible. 

123.  The  question  submitted  to  the  tribunal  is  not  whether  the  subor* 
dinate  officials  of  the  British  government,  or  even  the  government 
itself,  might  or  might  not,  on  some  occasions  during  the  war,  have 
acted  with  greater  dispatch  or  with  better  judgment.    Nor  has  it  to 

>  Britifth  Counter  Case,  p.  140.  « Ibid.,  part  X,  pp.  i:}8-140. 
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determine  whether  it  woald  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  that 
rules  of  action  which  have  not  been  recognized  in  past  time  sbonld  k 
established  for  the  future.  These  are  matters  of  opinion  which  Great 
Britain  would  not  have  consented  to  refer  to  arbitrators.  The  qnestion 
for  decision  is  a  question  of  positive  duty  and  liability,  to  be  determined 
solely  by  the  application  of  accepted  rules  and  settled  principles  to 
ascertained  facts.  And  no  award  can  with  justice  be  made  against 
Great  Britain  to  which  the  United  States,  or  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  or 
Brazil,  or  any  other  power,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  be  jnstly 
unwilling  to  submit. 


ANNEX  (A.)-COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  BRITISH  AND 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENTS,  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NEUTRALITY  LAWS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


la  addition  to  the  Annex  (B)  to  tlie  British  Connter  Case,  it  is  thought 
desirable  here  to  exhibit,  in  one  view,  the  effect  of  every  material  com- 
manication  which  passed  during  the  war  between  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican governments  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  neutrality  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  seen  (1)  that  the  equal  eflScacy  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  British  foreign-enlistment  act  with  those  of  the  American 
act  of  the  20th  April,  1818,  was  never  during  that  period  seriously  called 
in  question,  and  (2)  that  the  only  additional  legislation  then  solicited 
from  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States  was  of  a  different  kind,  with 
a  view  either  to  the  prevention  of  the  trade  in  articles  contraband  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  and  the  Confederate  States,  or 
to  the  more  effectual  repression  of  acts  inconsistent  with  neutrality  in 
the  British  North  American  possessions,  conterminous  with  the  United 
estates. 

On  the  28th  June,  1801,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Adams: 

Aa  it  is  UDderstood  that  there  is  an  act  of  the  Britisli  Parliament  similar  to  our  act  of 
ntHtrality  of  the  20th  April,  1818,  I  have  to  request  that,  if  any  infriiigemeut  of  the 
Hriiish  act  adverse  to  tlie  rights  of  this  GoveriiineDt  should  couie  to  your  knowledge, 
yoa  win  cause  complaiut  thereof  to  be  made,  in  order  that  the  parties  implicated  may 
be  prosecuted  according  to  law.  ^ 

On  the  7th  September,  1861,  Mr.  Seward  instmcted  Mr.  Adam  s  to  remind 
LordBussell  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1838,  during  an  insurrection 
against  the  British  authority  in  Canada,  adding : 

The  British  government  will  judge  for  itself  whether  it  is  suggestive  of  any  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  might  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries,  and,  through  that  way,  the  peace  of  all  nations.^ 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Adams  an  inter- 
cepted letter  relative  to  the  shipment  of  arms  and  powder  from  Nausau 
for  the  use  of  the  confederates,  and  said : 

The  existing  Brititih  statute  for  the  prevention  of  the  armed  expeditions  against  countnes  at 
peace  with  Great  Britain  is  understood  to  he  similar  to  our  act  of  Congress  of  the  ISth  of 
-^prilf  1818.  Proceedings  like  that  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Baldwin,  however,  afibrd 
UH  special  reason  to  expect  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  of  the 
character  of  our  act  of  1838.  It  may  he,  however,  that  the  British  Government  now 
has  the  power  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  contrahand  of  war  from  British  colonies 
near  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Sonth.  ^ 

On  the  11th  and  the  14th  of  September,  1861,  Mr.  Seward  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  British  laws  were  not  effectual  to  repress 
this  description  of  trade.  At  a  much  later  date,  (24th  October,  1864,) 
recurring  to  the  same  suggestion,  he  wrote : 

The  insufficiency  of  the  British  neutrality  act  and  of  the  warnings  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation, to  arrest  the  causes  of  complaint  referred  to,  were  anticipated  early  in 
the  existing  struggle ;  and  that  Government  was  asked  to  apply  a  remedy  by  passing 

^  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  517. 
-  Ibid.,  p.  660. 
^bid.,  p.  ^AS.    See  also  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  May  12, 1862;  ibid.,  pp.  663,  664. 
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an  act  nioro  strinj^ent  in  its  character,  snch  as  ours  of  the  10th  March,  1838,  'which  was 
occasioned  by  a  similar  condition  of  affairs.  This  request  has  not  been  complied  with, 
though  its  reasonableness  and  necessity  have  been  shown  by  subsequent  events.' 

The  act  of  CoDgress  of  1838,  thus  referred  to,  was  a  temporary  statate. 
{of  two  years'  duration,)  by  which  power  was  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  Government  "  to  seize  or  detain  any  vessel,  or 
any  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  which  might  be  provided  or  prepared 
for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  against  tlie  territory  or  domin- 
ioiis  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state^  etc.,  conterminous  with  the  United  8t4Ues, 
and  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  contrary  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  act 
of  the  20f^  April,  1818,'^  and  "  to  seize  any  vessel  or  vehicle,  and  all  arms 
or  munitions  of  war,  abotit  to  pass  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  for 
any  place  within  any  foreign  state,  etc.,  conterminotLS  with  the  United  8taU», 
where  the  character  of  the  vessel  or  vehicle,  and  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions,  or  other  circumstances,  should  furnish  probable  cause  or 
believe  that  the  vessel  or  vehicle,  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  were  intended 
to  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  any  other  person 
with  his  or  their  privity,  in  carrying  on  any  military  expedition  or  ope- 
rations within  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince,  &c.,  conter- 
minous with  the  United  States,^  suitable  provisions  being  made  for  the 
trial,  in  due  course  of  law,  of  the  legality  of  all  such  seizures.  These 
powers  (limited,  as  they  were,  to  operations  illegal  under  the  act  of  20th 
April,  1818,  of  which  the  destination  should  be  some  territory  conter- 
minous with  the  United  States)  were  still  further  guarded  and  limited 
by  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  ahall  he  construed  to  extend  to,  or  interftrr 
mth,any  trade  in  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  conducted  in  vessels  by  sea,  tcith  any  fortiyn port 
or  place  whatever,  or  with  any  other  trade  which  might  have  been  lawfully  carried  on 
before  the  passage  of  this  act,  nnder  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
hereby  amended. 

If  a  law  substantially  similar  to  this  had  been  enacted  in  Great 
Britain,  it  would  have  been  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  trade  by  se:i  in 
articles  contraband  of  war,  for  the  repression  of  which  its  enactment 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Seward.  Its  efficacy  would  have  been  confined 
to  such  acts,  hostile  to  the  United  States,  as  might  be  attempted  in  the 
British  possessions  conterminous  with  those  States.  Such  a  law  wa& 
in  point  of  fact,  enacted  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  as  soon  as  acts  of 
that  nature  were  attempted  by  the  Confederates  in  the  British  North 
American  provinces ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  measures  then  taken  to  preserve  from  violation  the 
neutrality  of  Her  Majesty's  North  Americau  possessions  were  deemeil 
unsatisfactory,  or  insufficient  to  meet  that  emergency,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  December,  181)2,  and 
March,  18G3,  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  invited,  from  Mr.  Adam?* 
suggestions  with  a  view  to  concurrent  amendments  in  the  Foreign-Enlist- 
ment Acts  of  both  conn  tries,  ( which  suggestions  were  met  by  an  invitation 
from  the  United  States  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make  proposi* 
tions  for  that  purpose,  it  being  at  the  same  time  expressly  stated  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  considered  their  own  law  "  as  of  very 
sufficient  vigor,"  or,  as  Earl  Kussell  understood  Mr.  Adams  to  say, 
that  "  they  did  not  see  how  their  own  law  on  this  subject  could  be  im- 
proved,")^ and  the  opinion  then  formed  and  announced  to  Mr.  Adams  by 

'  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  677. 

-  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  666, 669 ;  also,  pp.  585  and  ^' 
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the  British  Government,  (on  which  they  always  afterward  acted,)  that 
the  BHtish  law  was  also  sufficient  for  its  intended  purpose,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  facts  could  be  obtained,  a  suf- 
ticient  account  has  been  given  in  the  Annex  (B)  to  the  British  Counter 
Case. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Seward,  (2d  March,  1863,)  when  informed  of  the  con- 
clusion thus  arrived  at  by  the  Cabinet,  has  been  referred  to  in  an  earlier 
portion  of  this  argument.  "  It  remains,"  he  said,  "  for  this  Government 
only  to  say,  that  it  will  be  your  duty  to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  President,  that  henceforward 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law  as  faithfully  as  this  Oovernnient  has  executed  the 
corresponding  statutes  of  the  United  States.^  ^  The  substantial  agreement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  British  law  with  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
on  this  subject,  was  repeatedly  afterward  admitted  and  referred  to. 

On  the  9th  April,  1863,  Mr.  Dayton  wrote  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard :  '*  I  told  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  our  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  was  the 
mme  as  that  of  JEngland  ;^^  to  which  Mr.  Seward  replied,  (24th  April, 
18G3 :)  "  You  have  done  the  country  a  good  service  in  explaining,  in 
your  conversations  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  heretofore  maintained  our  neutrality  in  foreign  wars,  by  enforcing 
oiir  enlistment  laicsy  ichich  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Great 
Britain:"  ^ 

On  the  11th  July,  1863,  (after  the  trial  of  the  Alexandra,  and  with 
reference  to  the  view  of  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  then  taken 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock — a  view  in  which  Her  M^'esty's  Gov- 
ernment never  acquiesced,  and  on  which  they  never  afterward'  acted,) 
^Ir.  Seward  wrote : 

I  may  safely  protest,  ou  behalf  of  the  UDited  States,  against  the  assumption  of  that 
position  by  the  British  nation,  because  this  Government,  toith  a  Statute  exactly  similar  to 
^at  of  Great  Britain,  does  constantly  hold  itself  able  and  bound  to  prevent  such  ii^ju- 
ries  to  Great  Britain.  The  President  thinks  it  not  improper  to  suggest,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Her  Majesty *s  Government,  the  question  wnether,  on  appeal  to  be  made  by 
them,  Parliament  might  not  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  amend  the  existing  Statute 
in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  what  the  two  Governments  actually  believe  it  ought  now 
to  accomplish.  In  case  of  such  an  appeal,  the  President  would  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  Congress  for  an  equivalent  amendment  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  desire  such  a  proceeding,  although  here  such  an  amend- 
fnint  ie  not  deemed  necessary,* 

On  the  10th  September,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  reported  to  Mr.  Seward, 
^ith  expressions  of  mnch  satisfaction,  a  speech  then  recently  made  by 
Karl  Bossell  at  Dundee : 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  greatly  increased  firmness  of  his  language ;  and 
more  especiaUy  his  intimation  that  new  powers  may  he  solicited  from   Farliamentj  if 
fiose  now  held  should  prove  insufficient,    Tkis  is,  at  leasts  the  true  tone,^ 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Adams  (with  reference  to  the 
iron-clad  rams  at  Birkenhead,  which  were  soon  afterward  seized  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government)  wrote  to  Earl  Eussell : 

,  Your  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  remind  yon  that  Her  Miijesty's  Gavernment  cannot 
jpstly  plead  the  inefficiency  of  the  provisions  of  the  Enlistment  law  to  enforce  the  du- 
ties of  neutrality  in  the  present  emergency  as  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  anticipated  danger.  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the  proposition 
loade  by  yoa,  and  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  the  medium  of  conveying  to 
^7  Government,  to  agree  upon  some  forms  of  amendment  of  the  respective  Statutes 

>  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  669. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  587.  <  Ibid.,  p.  670. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  262.  •  Ibid.,  p.  673. 
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of  the  two  countries,  in  order  to  make  them  more  effective,  was  entertained  by  tbe 
latter,  not  from  any  \cant  of  confidence  in  the  Mlity  to  enforce  the  existing  Statute^  bat  from 
a  desire  to  co-operate  with  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Miniv 
ters.  But,  upon  m^  communicating  this  reply  to  your  Lordship  and  inviting  the  div 
cussion  of  propositions,  you  then  informed  me  that  it  had  been  decided  not  to  procee<I 
any  further  in  this  direction,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  sustained  by  the 
authority  of  the  Liord  Chancellor,  that  the  law  was  fully  effective  in  its  preseot 
shape.  ^ 

There  were  other  parts  of  the  letters  (not  necessary  to  be  further  al- 
luded to)  which  led  Earl  Eassell  to  reply  in  the  following  terms,  (Sep- 
tember, 25, 18G3 :) 

There  are  passages  in  your  letter  of  the  16th,  as  well  as  in  some  of  your  former onw, 
which  so  plainly  and  repeatedly  imply  an  intimation  of  hostile  proceeding  towaul 
Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  unless  steps  are 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  which  the  law  does  not  authorize,  or,  unless  tbt 
law,  which  you  consider  as  insufficient,  is  altered,  that  I  deem  it  incumbent  upon  m*'. 
in  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  frankly  to  state  to  you  that  Her  MajestyN 
Government  will  not  be  induced  by  any  such  consideration  either  to  overstep  tbe  limits 
of  the  law  or  to  propose  to  Parliament  any  new  law,  which  they  may  not,  for  reasoDiof 
their  own,  think  proper  to  be  adopted.  They  will  not  shrink  from  any  conse<iueiiit> 
of  such  a  decision.' 

To  which  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  29th  September,  1864,  rejoined : 

I  must  pray  your  Lordship's  pardon  if  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  f^rceive  vliat 
portions  of  my  late  correspondence  could  justify  the  implications  to  which  yoa  refer. 
8o  far  from  intimating  '*  hostile  proceedings  toward  Great  Britain,  unless  tbe  law, 
which  I  consider  as  insufficient,  is  altered,"  the  hurden  of  my  argument  was  to  nrge  a  rt- 
lianceupon  the  law  as  sufficient,  as  well  from  the  past  experience  of  the  United  States  a»/n» 
the  confidence  expressed  in  it  by  the  most  eminent  authority  in  this  kingdom,^ 

In  November  and  December,  1863,  dangers  on  the  side  of  Canada  led 
to  a  revival  of  the  question,  whether  some  legislation,  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States  in  1838,  might  not  be  nsefol  for  the  prevention  of  those 
dangers  ;^  and  a  law  for  that  purpose  was  soon  after  enacted  by  tbe 
Canadian  Parliament,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Nothing  farther  passed  upon  this  subject  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


'  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  673.  '  Ibid.,  p.  674. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  675.  -» Ibid.,  pp.  675,  676. 


ANNEX  (BJ-FRENCH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  THREE  RULES  IX 
ARTICLE  VI  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


The  French  Translations,  both  of  the  Case  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  (unofficially  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Arbitrators,)  have  given  the  text  of  the  three  Eulesin 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty,  with  some  variations  of  rendering,  which  (un- 
less corrected)  might  possibly  give  occasion  to  misconceptions  of  the 
exact  sense  of  parts  of  those  Kules.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  ex- 
pedient here  to  subjoin,  in  parallel  columns,  an  accurate  copy  of  the 
original  English  text  and  a  revised  French  Translation : 

BULE8.  RfiGLES. 

A  neutral  GoYemment  is  bound —  Un  Gouvernement  nentre  est  tenu — 

First.  To  use  due  dili^nce  to  prevent  1.  De  falre  les  dues  diligences  pour  pr6- 

the  fitting  out,   arminff,    or  equippins,  venir   la   mise    en    ^tat,  Tarmement  en 

within  its  Jurisdiction,  oi  any  vessel  whicli  guerre  on  T^quipement,  dans  sa  juridiction , 

it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  in-  de  tout  vaisseau  qn'il  est  raisonnablement 

tended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  fond^  k  croire  destind  iS^  croiser  ou  k  faire 

a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace  ;  and  la  guerre  centre  une  puissance  aveo  la- 

also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  qudle  ce  Gouvernement  est  en  paix ;  et  de 

departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  ves-  faire  anssi  mdme  diligence  pour  empdcher 

fief  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  le  depart  hors  de  sa  juridiction  de  tout 

above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  naviredestin6^  croiser  ou^  faire  la  guerre, 

adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  comme  il  est  dit  ci-dessus,  ce  navire  ayant 

jorisdiction,  to  warlike  use.  6t6  sp^cialement  adapts,  en  tout  ou  en 

Secondly.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  partie,  dans  les  limites  de  sa  dite  juridic- 

belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  tion,  k  des  usages  bellig^rants. 

waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  2.  De  ne  permettre  ni  souffrir  que  Tun 

against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  des  bellig^rants  fasse  usage  de  ses  ports  ou 

renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  sup-  de  ses  eaux  comme  d'une  base  d'op^rations 

plies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men.  navales  centre  I'autre,  ni  pour  renouveler 

Thirdly.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  on  augmenter  ses  mnnitions  militaires  ou 

own  ports  and  waters,  and,  as  to  fdl  per-  son  armement,  ou  s'y  procurer  des  recrues. 

K)D8  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  3.  D'exercer  les  dues  diligences  dans  ses 

any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  propres  ports  et  eaux,  et  ^  regard  de  tou- 

and  duties.  tes  personnes  dans  les  limites  de  sa  juri- 
diction, afin  d'empScher  tonte  violation 
des  obligations  et  devoirs  pr^c^deuts. 

The  following  is  the  translation,  above  referred  to,  of  the  Bales,  as 
stated  in  the  American  Case,  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  a  second 
translation,  which  will  be  found  at  page  513  of  the  first  Part  of  the 
*'  Choix  de  Pifeces  Justificatives,"  furnished  by  the  United  States : 

TramJatian  taken  from  the  Caeeofihe  United    Tranelation  taken  from  the  "  Choix  de  Pieces 

States,  Justijicatives^^  of  the  United  States, 

B^LES.  R&GLES. 

Un  Gouvernement  neutre  est  oblige —  Un  Gouvernement  neutre  est  tenu — 

1.  A  faire  toutes  les  diligences  n^ces-  Premi^rement.  De  faire  toutes  les  dili- 

faires  pour  s'opposer  dans  les  limites  desa  gences  necessaries  pour  6viter  qu41  soit 

juridiction  territoriale  k  ce  qn'un  vaisseau  armd  ou  ^uip^,  dans  sa  juridiction,  aucun 

soit  mis  en  mesure  de  prendre  la  mer,  k  ce  vaisseau  qu'il  serait  fond^  k  croire  dispose 

qu-il  soit  arm6  on  ^quip^,  quand  ce  Gou-  k  croiser  ou  k  faire  la  guerre  centre  une 

vernementadesmotifssufflsants  pour  pen-  puissance  avec  laquelle  il  est  en  paix;  et 
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ser  que  ce  vaisseau  est  destine  k  croiser  on  d'aser  de  la  m6rae  diligence  pour  emp^cher 

h  faire  des  actes  de  guerre  contre  une  puis-  que  des  vaisseanx  destin<^  k  croiser  oa  a 

sance  ayec   laqnelle  11  est  lui-mdme  en  faire  la  guerre,  com  me  11  est  dit  cl-dessns, 

paix.    Ce  Gouvemement  doit  faire  6gale-  sortent  de  sa  juridiction,  s'ils  y  ont  ^t^,  en 

ment  toutes  les  diligences  n^cessaires  pour  tout   ou  partie,  adapt^s    sp^cialement  a 

s'opposer  h  ce  qu'un  vaisseau  destines  k  Tnsage  de  la  guerre, 
croiser  on  h  faire    des  actes  de  guerre, 

comme  11  est  dit  ci-dessus,  qnitte  les  li-  * 
mites  desa  juridictionterritorialedans  le 
cas  oil  11  y  aurait  6t6  sp^cial6ment  adapt<S, 
soit  en  totality,  soit  en  partie,  k  des  usages 
belllg<Srants. 

2.  Un  gouvernement  neutre  ne  doit  ni  Secondement.  II  est  tcnu  do  ne  permet- 
permettre  ni  tol6rer  que  Tun  des  belligd-  tre  ni  souffrir  qu^aucun  des  bellig^Srants 
rants  se  serve  de  ses  ports  ou  de  ses  eaux  se  serve  de  ses  ports  ou  de  ses  eanz  poor 
comme  d'une base  d'op^rationnavale  contre  en  faire  la  base  d'op^rations  navalescon- 
unantrebellig^rant ;  line  doit  ni  permettre  tre  Tantre,  ou  dans  le  but  soit  de  renoa- 
ni  tol^Ter  non  plus  que  Tun  des  bellig^rants  veler  ou  augmen ter  les  approvisionnemeuts 
renouvelle  on  augmente  ses  appro  vision-  militaires  oules  armes,soit  de  recraterdes 
nements   militaires,  qu'il  se  procure  des  hommes. 

armes   on  bien  encore  qu'il  recrute  des 
hommes. 

3.  Un  Gonvemement  neutre  est  obligd 

de  faire  toutes  les  diligences  requises  dans  Troisi^mement.  D'exercer  la  surveillance 

ses  ports  et  dans  ses  eaux,  en  vue  de  pr6-  n^cessaire  dans  ses  propres  ports  et  dftQi> 

venir  tonte  violation  des  obligations  et  ses  eaux,  comme  anssi  sur  tout  individn 

devoirs    cl-dessus   6noiic6a;    11    agira  de  dans  sa  juridiction,  pour  pr^venlr  tonte 

m^me  h  regard  de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  violation  des  obligations  et  des  droits  qui 

se  trouvent  dans  sa  juridiction.  pr€cMent. 


ANNEX  G -REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Iq  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  have  exam- 
ined the  Kevised  List  of  Claims  presented  by  the  United  States  Agent 
on  the  15th  of  April  last,  and  have  to  offer  the  following  observations 
on  them  in  continaation  of  our  First  Report : 

The  aggregate  amount  of  claims  contained  in  the  Revised  Statement  is 
^25,547,161.  It  is  composed  of  a  claim  of  $5,808,006,  for  increased  in- 
surance premiums ;  a  claim  of  8479,033,  which  is  styled  "miscellane- 
ons  f  and  a  claim  of  $19,260,062,  for  losses  sustained  in  respect  of  the 
vessels  destroyed  by  the  cruisers. 

As  regards  the  claim  for  "  increased  insurance  premiums,"  it  is  a  claim 
for  alleged  indirect  losses,  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  It  may  not, 
Lowever,  be  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  claim  has  been  increased  from 
^1,120,795,  in  the  Former  Statement,  to  85,808,066  in  the  Revised  State- 
ment, between  the  respective  dates  of  the  4th  of  October  and  the  15th 
of  March. 

As  regards  the  before-mentioned  "miscellaneous"  claim,  it  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  290  of  the  Revised  Statement,  and  consists  of  the  following 
items: 

1.  A  claim  of  $11,788,  which  is  described  as  follows :  *'  For  detention 
of  ship  at  Philadelphia,  unable  to  procure  freight  by  reason  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Alabama  and  other  insurgent  cruisers." 

2.  A  claim  of  $15,761  for  the  detention  of  another  ship,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  last  claim. 

3.  A  claim  of  $55,000*^  for  loss  of  vessel  captured  by  insurgent  cruis- 
ers V.  H.  Joy  and  Music  (sailing  under  letters  of  marque)  near  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi." 

4.  A  claim  of  $95,000  "  for  expenses  and  loss  on  account  of  the  break- 
in<(  np  of  the  regular  voyage  of  the  bark  Almina,  the  ship  Daylight,  and 
the  ship  Julia  G.  Tyler.'' 

5.  A  claim  of  $300,032  for  damages,  breaking  up  business  of  "  dis- 
patch-line of  China  packets." 

6.  A  claim  of  $1,452  by  John  Burns,  Manchester,  England,  for  his 
deceased  son  Joseph  Burns,  ^'  for  loss  of  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
sbarein  catchings  of  the  whale-ship  Hedaspe,  of  Kew  Bedford,  which  he 
(the  claimant)  states  was  sunk  by  the  Alabama  with  all  hands  on  board." 

As  regards  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  claims,  it  is 
manifest  at  once,  from  the  above-mentioned  description  of  them,  taken 
from  the  Statement  itself,  not  merely  that  the  damages,  which  are  not 
and  cannot  be  attributed  in  any  definite  degree  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  Confederate  cruisers,  are  of  far  too  remote  a  character  to  be  allowed, 
bat  also  that  these  claims  are,  from  their  very  nature,  entirely  and  essen- 
tially claims  for  indirect  losses,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

As  regards  the  third  claim,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
inadvertently  inserted,  for  the  cruisers  V.  H.  Joy  and  Music  therein  re- 
ferred to  are  not  comprised  in  the  list  of  cruisers  mentioned  in  the 
United  States  Case  or  Counter  Case,  and  are  not  stated  to  have  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  any  act  or  default  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Oovemment.^ 


The  same  coDsideration  affects  the  claims  connected  with  the  cruisers  Boston  and 
bailie  in  the  "Former  Statement/*  (see  p.  63.) 
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As  regards  the  claim  by  John  Barns  for  his  deceased  son  Joseph  Barus. 
it  will  be  enough  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  apparently  ad- 
vanced by  a  British  subject ;  in  the  second  place,  that,  considering  the 
nature,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  demands  generally  put  forward,  one 
can  scarcely  doubt  that,  if  the  whale-ship  Hedaspe  had  been  in  fact  de- 
stroyed by  the  Alabama,  there  would  have  been  other  claims  advanced, 
besides  one  for  the  loss  of  only  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  share  iu 
the  catchings  of  the  vessel ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  claim  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  material  particulars  iu  the  statement, 
as  it  is  for  the  improbability  of  the  fact  on  which  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  founded. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  "  miscel- 
laneous ''  claim  of  $479,033  must  undoubtedly  be  rejected. 

There  remains  then  to  consider  the  claim  of  $19,260,062. 

This  amount  exceeds  the  corresponding  sum  in  the  Statement  ou 
which  we  have  already  reported  by  $1,359,429,  the  excess  being  duepartlu 
to  claims  in  respect  of  vessels  not  claimed  for  nor  mentioned  in  the  Former 
Statement,  and  partly  to  additional  claims  being  put  forward  in  respect  of 
vessels  mentioned  in  that  Statement. 

Before,  however,  analyzing  this  excess,  and  stating  the  result  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  it  will  be  useful  to  make  some  observations  which  pre- 
sent themselves  on  comparing,  with  theEevised  Statement,  the  Original 
List  of  claims  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams  in  August 
1866,  and  also  the  extension  of  this,  as  presented  by  the  President  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  April,  1869,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  '^  the  Correspondence  concerning  Claims  against 
Great  Britain  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

These  lists  of  claims  not  only  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed in  our  First  Report,  that  the  estimate  we  there  made  of  the 
value  of  the  vessels  was  probably  a  very  liberal  one,  but  also  show  in  a 
remarkable  manner  how  since  the  year  1866  the  claimants  have  in  most 
cases  enormously  increased  their  estimate  of  the  losses  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  them. 

We  will  cit<e  some  of  the  more  striking  instances,  calling  the  list  of 
claims  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  the  ^'  Original  List,"  the  list  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ^^  United  States  Amended  List,"  the  State- 
ment on  which  we  have  already  reported  the  "  Former  Statement,''  and 
the  revised  list  of  claims  on  which  we  are  now  rex)orting  *^  the  Revised 
Statement." 

TJie  Alert, — ^The  claim  as  stated  in  the  '^  Original  List"  amounted  to 
$57,859 ;  in  the  "  Revised  SUtement"  (p.  1)  it  amounts  to  $202,726.  In 
the  <^  Original  List"  there  was  a  claim  of  $30,000  for  ^^  interruption  of 
voyage ;"  but  now,  in  addition  to  that  amount,  there  is  claimed  a  sum  of 
$144,869  for  ^^prospective  eamings.^^ 

The  Anna  Schmidt — ^This  vessel  was  in  the  "  Original  List "  valued  at 
$30,000,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  valuation  we  have 
allowed  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage,  but  in  the  ^'  Revised  Statement" 
(p.  13)  the  sum  claimed  in  respect  of  the  vessel  is  double  that  amount. 

IJie  Oolden  Eagle. — ^In  the  '^  Original  List "  the  owners  claimed  for  the 
vessel  $36,000,  and  for  freight  $26,000.  Our  average  estimate  in  propor 
tion  to  her  tonnage  was  about  $45,000.  In  the  ^^  Revised  Statement" 
(p.  40)  the  owners  claim  $86,000  for  vessel  andfreightj  thus  increasing 
their  claim  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  Sighlander.'—She  was  a  vessel  of  1,049  tons,  and  was  in  ballast. 
In  the  "  Original  List "  two  insurance  companies  advanced  claims  for  in- 
surances to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  which  was  probably  about  the  value 
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ot*  the  vessel,  but  in  the  "Revised  Statement"  (p.  46)  the  owners  put 
forward  an  additional  claim  for  the  ship  to  the  extent  of  $84,000.  This 
claim  is,  however,  far  less  extravagant  than  the  claim  for  freight,  which 
in  the  *' Original  List"  amounted  to  $6,000;  whereas  in  the  "  Revised 
Statement"  it  exceeds  $68,000,  and  is  advanced  without  any  deduction 
whatever,  although  the  ship  was  in  ballast  at  the  time  of  her  capture. 
It  will  be  found  that  at  pages  6  and  27  of  our  first  report  we  have  spe- 
cially commented  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the  extraordinary 
demands  put  forward  in  respect  of  this  vessel. 

The  Ocean  Rover.— In  the  "  Original  List"  the  owners  claimed  $10,400 
for  value  of  ship^  loss  of  oil  on  hoardy  and  damages  for  breaking  up  of  voy- 
age. The  claims  now  advanced  in  the  "  Revised  Statement "  (p.  68)  in 
respect  of  the  same  losses  exceed  $193,000,  the  difference  between  the 
original  claim  and  the  more  recent  one  being  made  up  entirely  of 
''double  claims  for  singU  losses.^ 

The  Kate  Cory.— In  the  "  Original  List "  the  owners  claimed  $27,800 
for  the  value  of  the  brig^  outfit^  and  oil  on  board,  and  there  was  also  a 
claim  of  $1,820  for  the  value  of  •*  reasonable  prospective  catch  of  oil." 
In  the  '^  Revised  Statement"  (p.  51)  the  amounts  insured  have,  as  usual, 
been  added  to  the  claims  by  the  owners,  and  there  has  been  inserted  a 
claim  of  $19,293  for  loss  of  ^^prospective  catchy^^  so  that  the  original 
claim  for  $29,620  has  grown  to  $56,474. 

Th€  Lafayette,  No.  2. — In  the  "  Original  List"  the  owners  valued  the 
ship  and  outfit  at  $24,000,  which  is  less  than  our  average  valuation  ac- 
cording to  her  tonnage ;  and  the  secured  earnings  at  $10,475  ;  but  in 
the  **  Revised  Statement "  (p.  55)  the  claim  put  forward  in  respect  of  ship 
and  outfit  and  secured  earnings  is  more  than  $89,000 ;  and  the  prospective, 
earnings  which  were  in  the  "Original  List"  valued  at $33,446,  are  now 
estimated  at  a  sum  exceeding  $50,000.  The  original  claim  for  $69,471 
has  grown  to  $141,858. 

The  Rockingham. — The  claim  in  the  "  Original  List "  amounted  to 
^105,000,  whereas  the  claim  in  the  "  Revised,  Statement"  (p.  74)  exceeds 
ij225,000.  This  is  also  one  of  the  vessels  which  we  selected  in  our  first 
rei)ort  (page  23)  as  a  striking  example  of  the  exorbitant  nature  of  some 
of  the  claims.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  claim  was  ver^^ 
extravagant,  but  in  the  ''Revised  Statement"  it  has  been  doubled  by 
improperly  adding  the  insurances  to  the  alleged  values. 

The  Union  Jack. — In  the  "  Original  List"  it  is  stated  that  G.  Potter, 
after  deducting  the  amount  received  from  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Com- 
pany, claims  the  sum  of  $7,584 ;  but  in  the  "  Revised  Statement"  (page 
111)  he  claims  the  sum  of  $34,526  without  making  any  deduxition  for 
insurances,  although  the  insurance  companies  at  the  same  time  claim 
^32,014  in  respect  of  the  amount  insured  by  them ;  and  it  therefore 
clearly  follows  that  a  sum,  at  any  rate  exceeding  $26,000,  is  claimed 
twice  over. 

The  Catherine. — In  the  "  Original  List "  the  owners  claimed  about 
•$45,000  for  vessel  and  secured  earnings,  but  made  no  claim  in  respect  of 
prospective  earnings.  Now  in  the  Revised  Statement  (p.  229)  there  is  a 
claim  put  forward  of  $35,829  for  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo,  over  and  above 
$31,676,  the  alleged  amount  of  insurances  by  the  owners,  which  is  also 
at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  insurance  company.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  claim  for  prospective  earnings  exceeding  $19,600^  so  that 
the  original  claim  of  $45,805  has  now  grown  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
«272,108. 

The  Favorite. — She  was  a  bark  of  393  tons.  In  the  "  Original  List "  the 
Atlantic  Insurance  Company,  as  insurers  and  assignees  of  the  owners. 
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claimed  for  loss  on  vessel  and  outfit  $40,000,  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  was  the  full  value.  In  the  "  Eevised  Statement"  (p.  240)  tbe  claims 
in  respect  of  the  vessel  and  outfit  amount  altogether  to  $110,000.  The 
master  in  the  "  Original  List"  claimed  $1,498  for  the  loss  ofhiseffecis ;  but 
now  he  claims  for  the  loss  of  his  personal  property^  $2,239,  and /or  loss  of 
interest  in  oil  and  bone  $2,709. 

The  Isaac  Howland. — In  the  ^'Original  List"  the  claim  for prospedh 
earnings  was  $53,075,  but  in  the  *'  Revised  Statement"  (p.  247)  it  has 
grown  to  nearly  four  times  that  sum,  namely  to  $196,158.  Moreover  iu 
the  "  Original  List"  the  owners  claimed  $65, 000  for  ship  and  outfit  sub- 
ject to  abatement/or  insurance  ;  whereas  in  the  "  Revised  Statement'' they 
claim  the  same  sum,  hwt  protest  against  any  diminution  of  claim  by  reason 
of  insurance  obtmned  by  them^  although  the  insurance  companies  claim  al 
the  same  time  the  whole  amount  insured  by  them. 

The  General  Williams, — In  the  "  Original  List "  the  owners  claimed 
$40,503  as  damages  by  the  destruction  of  the  vessel^  over  and  above 
$44, 673,  the  amount  of  insurances  received  by  them.  In  the  "  Revised 
Statement"  (p.  241)  there  is  added  to  the  amount  of  insurances  a  sum  of 
$85,177,  the  claim  being  in  this  manner  all  but  doubled.  There  are  also 
added  the  following  claims :  A  claim  by  the  owners  for  ^^prospecim 
earnings  amounting  to  $196,807 ;  a  claim  by  tbe  master  for  loss  of  ^^pro- 
spective catch,  time,  and  occupation,^  amounting  to  $20, 000 ;  a  similar 
claim  by  the  mate,  amounting  to  $10,000  ;  another  claim  of  $30,000.  for 
insurances  on  vessel  and  ou^t ;  and,  finally,  the  sum  of  $16,000  for 
insurances  by  the  owners  on  the  vesseVs  prospective  earnings.  In  this  man- 
ner the  original  claim,  which  was  less  than  $66,000,  has  grown  to  the 
sum  of  $406,934,  and  has  therefore  been  increased  more  than  sixfold. 

The  instances  we  have  given  are  suflBcient  to  indicate  that,  since  the 
year  1866,  the  owners  have,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  raised  their 
demands  in  respect  of  the  vessels  and  their  earnings;  but  the  table  (So. 
1)  appended  to  this  report,  which  exhibits  the  amounts  claimed  in  ISOC 
in  the  "Original  List;"  those  claimed  in  1869  in  "the  List  presented  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Kepresentatives ;"  those  comprised  in  tbe 
"  Former  Statement"  of  November,  1871 ;  and  those  claimed  in  tbe  Ke 
vised  Statement  of  March,  1872,  will  show,  in  a  far  more  striking  man* 
ner,  to  what  an  enormous  extent  almost  every  claim  has  grown  at  eacli 
of  these  successive  stages. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  proceed  to  analyze  tbe 
revised  claim  of  $19,260,062 ;  and,  following  tbe  plan  adopted  at  page 
13  of  our  first  report,  we  begin  by  directing  attention  to  and  con^ectiu? 
some  mistakes  or  errors  which  appear  to  have  crept  into  the  figures  in 
the  "  Eevised  Statement,"  as  they  had  done  in  tbe  former  statement. 

The  following  have  tbe  effect  of  improperly  diminishing  tbe  claiffl. 
and  require  its  total  amount  to  be  increased : 

CommonweaUh. — ^The  addition  of  the  iteDiB  (pa£:el31-137)  gives $453, 645 

Tbe  amonut  claimed  in  the  Summary  (page  !$37)  is 452, 042 

Thus  giving  a  difference,  which  has  to  be  added,  of $1.  •  • 

CorrUs  Ann. — The  addition  of  the  items  (page  147 )  gt  ves 25, 400 

The  total  amount  of  the  claim  is,  however,  stated  at 25, 000 

Thus  giving  a  difference,  which  has  to  be  added,  of — __       4'»' 

Morning  Star.— In  the  Revised  Statement,  page  64,  the  claim  ad- 
vanced is  $5,614.40,  goldj  whereas  on  the  statement  on  which  we 
have  reported  it  was  $7,744,  currency,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  ap- 
parent difference  of  $2,129.60.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  two  statements  with  one  anotlier,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
the  amount  in  currency,  and  tlierefore  necessary  to  add 2,  !•>' 

Therefore  the  total  sum  to  be  added  is 4,1-^'' 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  following  errors  have  the  effect  of  improp- 
erly increasing  the  claim,  and  reqaire  its  total  amount  to  be  reduced  : 

Cour$er,— The  addition  of  the  items  (papje  31)  gives $32, 307 

The  amount  claimed  in  the  Summary  (page  336)  is 33, 307 

Thus  giving  a  difference,  which  has  to  1^  deducted,  of $  1 ,  000 

Leri  5torMfc2r.— (Page  59.)  In  this  claim  there  is  an  error  to  the 
amount  of  (23,350  of  the  strangest  character.  After  the  claim  by 
the  owners  there  is  inserted  a  memorandum  that  the  insurances 
effected  amounted  to  $23,350 ;  a  memorandum  which  was  indeed 
not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  that  same  amount  is  claimed  by  three 
insurance  companies ;  yet  that  sum  of  |23,350,  (so  referred  to  in 
the  memorandum,)  as  weU  as  the  like  amount  claimed  by  the 
iDsurance  companies,  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  total  claim. 
This  strange  mistake  must,  of  course,  be  corrected  by  deducting 
the  sum  of 23, 350 

Ocean  River. — (Page  68.)  An  exactly  similar  mistake  to  that  which 
we  have  just  noted  presents  itself  i4i  this  case.  The  sum  of 
$24,710,  which  is  referred  to  as  'Hhe  amount  of  the  insurances'' 
being  added,  although  the  same  amount  is  claimed  by  the  insur- 
ance companies.    We  have,  therefore,  to  deduct  the  sum  of 24, 710 

Sea  Lark. — (Page  78.)  An  exactly  similar  mistake  of  adding  to  the 
amounts  claimed  by  the  insurance  companies  the  sums  mentioned 
by  the  owners  as  '^  the  amounts  of  the  insurances ''  presents 
itself  in  this  case,  and  renders  necessary  a  deduction  of  ^ 7, 930 

Tiium  Jack, — ^The  addition  of  the  items  (page  110)  gives 172, 175 

The  amount  claimed  in  the  Summary  (page  336)  is 172, 235 

Thus  giving  a  difference,  which  has  to  1^  deducted,  of 60 

Crown  Point. — ^The  addition  of  the  items  (page  148)  gives 417, 903 

The  amount  claimed  in  the  summary  (pi^e  337)  is 417, 913 

Thus  giviug  a  difference,  which  has  to  be  added,  of 10 

3f.  /.  Co7eor£f.^Page  186.)  There  is  an  error  in  addition  (which 
we  notice  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  figures  accurate) 
amounting  to 1 

To  these  errors  have  to  be  added  those  adverted  to  at  page  13 
of  our  former  report,  which  have  not  been  corrected,  viz,  those 
occurring  in  the  cases  of  the  General  Williams,  Gypsy,  and  Pearl, 
which  errors  are  repeated  in  the  ^*  Revised  Statement/'  and 
amount  to 123, 346 

Tliese  errors  require,  therefore,  the  claim  to  be  altogether  reduced  by  the 
»um  of 180,457 


We  have,  therefore,  to  deduct  the  last-mentioned  amount  from,  and  to 
add  the  before-mentioned  sum  of  $4,133  to  $19,260,062,  which  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  claims  in  the  *^  Revised  Statement,"  exclusive  of 
the  claims  styled  "  miscellaneous,"  and  those  for  ''  iucreased  insurance 
premiums."  Having  made  the  necessary  subtraction  and  addition,  we 
arrive  at  the  corrected  amount  of ^19, 083,73d 

As  compared  with  the  corrected  amount  of  the  claim  in  the  "Former 
Statement,"  as  ascertained  at  page  13  of  our  first  report 17, 763, 910 

.Showing  therefore  an  increase  of  claim  in  the  ''Revised  Statement," 
amounting  to 1,319,828 

Adopting^  as  in  our  first  report,  the  classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,*F,  which 
we  there  defined,  and  under  which  we  arranged  the  various  vessels,  the 
corrected  amounts  of  claims  in  the  "Former"  and  in  the  "Eevised 

' In  the*' former  statement,"  although  there  were  the  same  memoranda  in  the  cases 
of  the  Levi  Starbuck,  Ocean  Rover,  and  Sea  Lark  as  there  are  in  the  "  Revised  State- 
ment," the  errors  above  pointed  out  were  not  made. 
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Statements"  respectively,  together  with  the  increase  of  claim  in  the 
latter  statement,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  form : 


A... 
B... 
C... 

E,  F 


*tJnB 

«M    U 

IM        . 

o  « 

o  o 

•"t: 

"S  .2 

^e 

«■  ^ 

s  > 

§o 

1? 

g» 

c5»< 

^^ 

§  ^  . 

B  ^ 

w«5 

e3  «  -4^ 

n=5'a  a 

■gS 

Conrecte* 
claim  un 
Stateme 

Corrected 
claim  un 
Statemei 

Increase  < 

$8, 147, 362 

$8, 073, 810 

|73,rvi2 

3, 107, 142 

2,«67,619 

239,533 

6, 436, 922 

5, 794, 687 

642,235 

887,831 

730,959 

156,87'i 

504, 481 

296,835 

207,646 

19, 083, 738 

17, 763, 910 

1,319,^^^ 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amonnt  of 
the  additional  claims  actually  advanced  in  the  ^'  Bevised  Statement,^  we 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  this  statement  the  claims  in  re- 
spect of  four  vessels  have  been  withdrawn,  and  those  in  respect  of  three 
others  have  been  reduced.  In  these  cases,  namely,  of  four  of  the  eigbt 
bonded  whalers,  (belonging  to  Glass  A,)  captured  by  the  Shenandoah, 
the  claims  comprised  in  the  '^  Former  Statement,"  amounting  to  $208, 
996,  have  been  entirely  withdrawn ;  in  the  case  of  the  Altamaha^  (be 
longing  to  Class  A,)  captured  by  the  Alabama^  the  claim  has  been  re- 
duced by  $15,450 ;  in  that  of  the  Avon,  (belonging  to  Glass  B,)  captnreil 
by  the  Florida,  the  claim  has  been  reduced  by  $67,000 ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  case  of  the  Emma  Jane,  (belonging  to  Glass  D,)  captured  by  the 
Alabama,  the  claim  has  been  reduced  by  $9,000. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  additional  claims  com- 
prised in  the  "  Revised  Statement,"  we  must  evidently  deduct  the  above 
sums  from  the  claims  made  in  the  former  statement,  before  comparing 
them  with  those  in  the  Revised  Statement,  and  in  this  manner  it  can  k 
shown  that  the  additional  claims  may  be  exhibited  in  reference  to  their 
amount  and  distribution  in  the  following  tiible : 


In  reference  to 
classes. 


A 1297,999 

B 306,522 

C 642,835 

I) 165,872 

E,  F  . . .    207, 646 


l,6«),a74 


In  reference  to  cruisers. 


In  reference  to  interests. 


Alabama $440, 989 

Florida 455,811 

Taoony 63,892 

Clarence :)9,623 

Georeia 32,184 

Chickamauga ...  87, 4 16 

Shenandoah 145, 141 

Tallahassee 150, 846 

Betribntion 8,683 

Naehville 38,«97 

Jeff.  Davis 7,752 

Sumter 149,041 

1,620,974 


Vessels  and  insurances  on  do f6*f,'*" 

Freight  and  insurances  on  do 140.  O*-: 

Secured  prospective  earnings  and  insuranoes. .    l^i.  1^*-' 

Cargo  and  insurances  on  do 473.^9' 

Personal  effects •>.<■' 

Damages J^,  ?*' 


l,8»il« 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  amounts  of  the  additional  claims  as 
stated  and  arranged  in  the  first  column. 
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Class  A. 

There  is  one  alteration  in  tbe  '^  Bevised  Statement"  of  some  importance 
which  we  have  already  referred  to.  In  the  claim  in  respect  to  the  Alta- 
maha,  (which  will  be  found,  commented  on  at  page  19  of  our  first  report 
as  one  manifestly  extravagant,)  in  addition  to  the  claim  by  the  owner  of 
912,000  for  the  brig  and  her  outfit,  there  was  a  claim  in  respect  of  the 
brig  advanced  by  ^^  an  agent"  amounting  to  $15,450.  This  latter  claim 
has  been  withdrawn,  so  that  the  total  claim  in  the  '^Revised  Statement" 
is  reduced  by  that  amount,  and  the  sum  now  claimed  for  the  vessel  and 
her  outfit  is  $12,000,  which  is  only  $100  more  than  our  allowance  of 
$100  per  ton  would  give. 

In  the  <^  Former  Statement "  the  claims  in  this  class  were : 

In  respect  of  41  whalers,  amounting  to $7,435,743 

In  respect  of  6  fishini^-yeBselB,  amounting  to 42, 360 

In  respect  of  8  whalers  "  bonded ''  or  detained,  amounting  to. .        595, 747 

Therefore  the  total  claim  in  the  "  Former  Statement  ^  amount- 
ed to 18,073,810 

=11=:  ■  = 

But  there  have  been  withdrawn  the  claims  for  4  out  of  the 
8  "  bonded"  whalers,  amounting  together  to. .  J 208, 996 

And  the  claim  in  respect  of  the  Altamaha  has  been  reduced 
by 15,450 

Leaving  therefore  the  amount  of |i7,849,364 


Which  amount  has  to  be  compared  with  the  corrected  amount 
of  the  claims  in  Class  A,  contained  in  the  '*  Revised  State- 
medk,"  that  is  to  say,  with $8,147,363 


Therefore  the  total  amount  of  the  aditional  claims  in  Class  A, 
contained  in  the  Kevised  Statement,  amounts  to $297, 999 

These  additional  claims  consist  of-^ 
New  Claims,  that  is  claims  in  respect  of  vessels  not  mentioned 

in  tbe  Former  Statement,  amounting  to $30, 205 

And 

Furiher  Claims,  that  is,  claims  in  respect  of  vessels  which  are 

mentioned  in  the  Former  Statement,  viz : 

(a)  For  vessels  and  outfits 8,263 

(5)  For  secured  earnings 30,789 

(c)  For  prospective  earnings.... 150,314 

id)  For  damages 55, 200 

(0  For  personal eifects 23,228 

267, 794 

Giving  an  before  a  total  of 297,999 


I.  As  regards  the  Further  Claims.  In  our  First  Report  on  Class  A  we 
fnlly  provided  for  all  losses  sustained  in  respect  of  the  vessels  and  outfits^ 
their  secured  and  prospective  earnings  (a,  6,  c.)  We  therefore  see  no 
reason  why  any  allowance  should  be  made  on  account  of  these  Further 
ClaimSj  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  vessels,  they  can  almost  all  be  proved  to  arise  from  insurance 
companies  and  the  owners  simultaneously  putting  forward  claims  for 
the  same  sums;  that  the  additional  claims  for  prospective  earnings  are 
advanced  by  three  vessels,  the  La  Fayette,  Catherine,  General  Williams, 
for  the  prospective  earnings  of  which  enormous  sums  were  already  claimed 
in  the  "  Former  Statement,'^  and  which  will  be  found  specially  referred 
210 
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to  at  pages  317  and  318  of  tbis  Beport,  as  illustrating  the  remarkable 
extent  to  which  the  owners  have  increased  their  claims  since  the  year 
1866. 

The  item  of  $55,200  for  damages  comprises  claims  for  loss  oftimCj  iro^ 
and  oecupation.  These  must,  for  reasons  statied  in  our  First  Beport,  be 
disallowed,  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  cite  some  instanees  in 
order  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims  advanced  under  this 
head. 

The  Master  of  the  Edward  Carey  claims  $10,000  as  damages  for  loss 
of  time  and  occupation;  the  Mate  of  the  Pearl  and  a  Cooper  on  board 
the  same  vessel  claim  respectively  $5,000  and  $1,200  for  loss  of  time; 
the  Mate  of  the  Levi  Starbnck  claims  $9,000  for  loss  of  time. 

As  regaiHls  the  claim  of  $23,228  for  loss  of  personal  effects^  by  far  the 
greater  part,  namely,  $18,346  is  advanced  in  respect  of  losses  occasioned 
by  the  captures  made  by  the  Shenandoah.  It  will  be  found  in  our  First 
Eeport  on  Class  A  that  we  considered  the  claims  for  loss  of  personal 
effects  occasioned  by  the  captures  made  by  the  Shenandoah  to  be  Aery 
extravagant,  and  that  we  consequently  made  a  ratable  allowance  for 
these  claims,  while  we  passed  those  in  respect  of  vessels  captured  by 
the  other  cruisers.  We  see  no  reason  for  allowing  anything  more  for 
personal  effects  alleged  to  be  lost  by  reason  of  captures  by  the  Shenan- 
doah ]  but  to  show  the  exorbitant  nature  of  the  additional  claims  of 
$18,346  we  will  mention  that  the  Master  of  the  Catherine  claims  $3,625; 
the  First  Mate  of  the  Isaac  Ilowlaud  claims  $3,227 ;  and  the  Master  of 
the  Pearl  claims  $5,350. 

With  respect  to  the  further  claims  fov  personal  effects  in  the  cases  of 
the  other  whalers  we  propose  to  pass  them,  with  the  exception  of  those 
by  the  Master  and  Mate  of  the  Nye,  (a  vessel  of  211  tons,)  amomitiug 
together  to  $2,023.  We  think  that  $750  will  be  an  ample  allowance  for 
these  two  claims.  These  considerations  will  give  $3,609  as  the  total 
allowance  in  respect  of  the  Further  Claims  for  personal  effects. 

II.  As  regards  the  New  Claims^  that  is,  claims  in  respect  of  vessels 
not  mentioned  in  the  '^  Kevised  Statement."  These  consist  of  four  fieAxiog- 
vessels,  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Tallahassee,  viz:  the 
Etta  Caroline  of  39  tons,  (p.  280  of  the  **  Kevised  Statement/)  the 
Floral  Wreath  of  54  tons,  (p.  281,)  the  Magnolia  of  36  tons,  (p.  285,)  and 
the  Pearl  of  43  tons  (p.  286,)  and  two  fishing- vessels,  the  Ripple  of  64 
tons,  (p.  210,)  and  the  Archer  of  62  tons,  (p.  207,)  the  former  of  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Tacony,  and  the  latter  of  wbidi 
is  alleged  to  have  been  detained  by  the  same  cruiser  and  to  have  lo^htr 
outfit 

In  respect  of  the  first  four  fishing-vessels  destroyed  by  the  Tallahassee 
the  claims  for  the  value  of  the  vessels  amounts  to  $16,200,  and  the  claim 
for  secured  earnings  to  $900.  We  propose  to  allow  this  last  claim  of  t^ 
and  the  claim  of  $2,700,  the  alleged  value  of  the  Magnolia  and  Pead' 
and,  estimating  the  value  of  the  Etta  Caroline  and  Floral  Wreath  at 
the  rate  of  $50  per  ton,  in  accordance  with  our  First  Report  on  Class  A, 
to  allow  for  their  values  $4,650,  so  that  our  proposed  allowances  in  re- 
spect of  the  four  fishing-vessels  destroyed  by  the  Tallahassee  ansoaot 
altogether  to  $8,250,  whereas  the  claim  amounts  to  $17,100. 

As  regards  the  Kipple  and  the  Archer,  the  two  fishing- vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  Tacony,  the  claim  in  the  "  Kevised  Statement''  in  respect 
of  the  former  for  vessel  and  catehings  on  hoard  is  $8,805,  that  in  rwpect 

'  This  vessel  Pearl  is  a  difterent  vessel  from  that  referred  to  above ;  the  claim  in  «■ 
Bpectof  the  former,  which  is  a  small  fishiiiff-vessel,  is  at  page  28G,  and  the  claim  iDn^• 
Bpcct  of  the  latter,  which  is  a  bark,  is  at  p.  ^59. 


\ 
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of  tbe  Archer  for  outfits  lost  is  $2,500,  and  for  loss  ^       Ams  in 

the  total  daim  in  respect  of  these  two  fishiug-vef  (^     #4 

la  accordance  with  our  First  Beport  on  Class  *^     ^  ^  ^d 

for  the  value  of  the  Bipple  and  her  outfit  at  /  V) 

[giying  $3,200,)  and  for  the  outfit  of  the  Arch/  ^ 

too  (giving  $1,240,)  and  for  the  catchmgs  of  th^^ 
of  the  Archer,  we  propose  to  allow  the  sum  of  $91^^ . 

We  thus  find  that  the  total  amount  to  be  allowed  for  ti^ 
the  Archer  will  be  $6,240. 

The  result,  therefore,  is  that  for  the  New  Claims^  amounting  to  $30,^^ 
we  propose  to  allow  $14,490. 

Adding  to  that  amount  the  sum  of  $3,60*9,  the  above-mentioned 
allowance  for  t\xe^  Further  Claims^  we  find  that  our  allowance  for  all  the 
ailditional  claims  in  Class  A,  comprised  in  the  '^  Itevised  Statement,''  is 
$18,099. 

The  above  results  may  be  exhibited  in  tbe  following  form  : 

CUiins.  Propo'd  Allow's . 

AVirClfltm* s|P0,20r)  $14,490 

FnrlktT  Clmm» — 

(fl)  Ve88©l8 and  outfits $8,263  

(&)  Secured  earnings 30,789  

(c)  Praspective^arnings 150,314  ....... 

(<2)Damage8 55,200  

If)  Personal  effects 32,228  3,609 


267, 794 


297, 999  18, 099 


Class  B. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  report  on  such  claims  comprised  in  the  ^'  Re- 
vised Statement "  as  are  to  be  referred  to  Glass  B,  that  is  to  say,  the 
class  of  vessels  loaded  with  given  specific  cargoes^  and  we  begin  by  notic- 
ing an  exertional  case  in  which  a  somewhat  important  reduction  is 
made  in  the  claim.  It  will  be  found  at  page  22  of  our  First  Report  that 
we  selected  the  Avon  as  a  case  illustrating  the  extravagant  nature  of 
some  of  the  demands  under  this  Glass  B.  She  was  a  vessel  of  900  tons, 
and  the  total  claim  in  respect  of  ship  and  freight  in  the  ^y  Former  State- 
ment" amoanted  to  $130,000.  We  allowed  for  the  vessel  $36,000,  and 
for  the  fr^ht  $25,000 ;  so  that  the  total  allowance  was  $61,000.  In 
the  ^^  Revised  Statement,"  the  claim  has  been  reduced  from  the  afore- 
mentioned sum  of  $130,000  to  $63,000,  being  only  $2,000  more  than  our 
allowance. 

In  the  "Former  Statement "  tbe  claims  in  this  class  amoanted 

to $2,867,619 

But  the  claim  in  respect  of  tbe  Avon  has  been  reduced  by 67, 000 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  amount  of $2,800,619 

to  be  compared  with  the  corrected  amount  of  claims  in  Class 
B,  contained  in  the  Revised  Statement,  amounting  to 3, 107, 141 

Therefore,  the  total  amount  of  the  additional  claims  in  the  Re- 
vised Statement  is 306, 53S 


And  it  consists  of: 

(a)  Additional  claims  for  value  of  vessels,  (including  insurances )..|161, 642^ 
(6)  Additional  claims  for  value  of  freights,  (including  insurances)..  39,233  f 
(()  Additional  claims  for  value  of  cargoes,  (including  insoranoes)..    87, 706  ^|306, 523 

(d)  Additional  claims  for  damages , 7,183  1 

(e)  Additional  claims  for  personal  effects 10, 758  j 


\ 


\ 
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As  regards  the  item  (a,)  tbe  additional  claims  for  the  vessels,  it  con- 
sists of  $40,000  claimed  by  owners  or  insurance  companies  over  and 
shove  their  claims  in  the  "  Former  Statement;"  of  $17,442  for  vessels 
not  mentioned  in  the  "  Former  Statement;"  of  $104,200  for  vessels  the 
vnlue  of  which  was  not  claimed  for  in  the  "  Former  Statement,"  although 
claims  in  respect  of  their  cargoes,  or  other  matters  connected  with  them^ 
were  advanced. 

The  first-mentioned  part  of  the  claim,  amounting  to  $40,000,  must, 
of  course,  be  rejected,  as  the  estimate  of  $40  per  ton  which  we  made  in 
our  First  Report  will,  in  our  opinion,  afford  an  adequate  allowance  for  the 
value  of  the  vessels. 

The  second-mentioned  part  of  the  claim,  amounting  to  $17,442,  is 
for  the  Otter  liock,  (page  123,)  the  Arcade,  (page  266,)  and  the  E.  F. 
Lewis,  (page  279.)  Although  in  none  of  these  cases  any  tonnage  is  given 
or  other  means  afforded  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  of  the  values,  never- 
theless, inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  prudent  or  proper,  for  the  purposes 
of  our  Present  Report,  to  reject  these  claims  altogether,  we  have  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  vessels  by  making  a  deduction  prox)ortionate  to 
what  we  found  in  our  First  Report  on  Class  B,  to  represent  the  overvalu- 
ation of  all  the  vessels.  The  deduction  so  arrived  at  amounts  to  $6,842, 
leaving  as  the  allowance  to  be  made,  $10,800. 

As  regards  the  last-mentioned  portion  of  the  claim  for  $1&4,200,  it  will 
be  found,  in  the  note  at  page  20  of  our  First  Report,  that  in  Class  B  there 
were  five  vessels  the  values  of  which  were  not  claimed.  In  the  "  Revised 
Statement,"  claims  are  now  advanced  for  three  of  these  vessels,  viz,  tbe 
M.  L.  Potter,  of  400  tons,  (page  122,)  the  Windward,  of  160  tons,  (page 
204,)  and  the  Lament  Dupont,  of  195  tons,  (page  285.)  Accordingly,  for 
the  valttes  of  these  vesseU  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  755  tons,  we  now 
make  an  allowance  at  our  ordinary  rate  of  $40  per  ton,  amounting  to 
$30,200,  and,  adding  this  to  the  afore-mentioned  sum  of  $10,800,  ve 
find  that  there  should  be  allowed,  in  respect  of  the  claim  of  $161,^^ 
for  the  valiLe  of  tiie  vessels,  (a,)  the  sum  of  $41,000. 

As  regards  the  item  (o,)  viz :  the  additional  claim  of  $39,233  for 
freights  and  insurances  thereon,  it  is  divisible  into  $8,477  claimed  by 
owners  or  insurance  companies  for  freights  over  and  above  their  claims 
in  the  "  Former  Statement; "  of  $1,256  for  freights  in  respect  of  vessels, 
not  comprised  in  the  "  Former  Statement  j  ^  of  $29,500€laimed  for  freigbts 
of  vessels  (for  the  first  time)  in  the  "  Re\'ised  Statement,''  although  other 
.  claims  connected  with  those  ships  were  advanced  in  the  Former  State- 
ment. 

The  first-mentioned  part  of  this  claim,  $8,477,  must  be  rejected,  since 
we  have  already  made  allowance  in  our  former  report  for  losses  in 
respect  of  freight. 

The  secondly-mentioned  part  of  the  claim,  $1,256,  we  propose  to  pass, 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  very  excessive. 

The  last-mentioned  part  of  the  claim,  $29,500,  is  made  up  of  $6,000  in 
respect  of  the  M.  L.  Potter,  $5,000  in  respect  of  the  I.  Littlefleld,  and 
$18,500  in  respect  of  the  Gildersleeve,  for  which,  in  the  Former  State- 
ment, no  claims  were  advanced ;  and,  consequently,  no  allowance  has 
yet  been  made.  We  have  shown  in  our  First  Report  that  the  claims  for 
gross  freight  cannot  be  admitted,  and  we  propose,  instead  thereof,  to 
make,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in  our  First  Report,  the 
ample  allowance  of  $6,000. 

As  regards  item  (c,)  viz :  the  additional  claim  of  $87,706  for  cargo  and 
insurances  thereon,  the  amount  of  the  insurances  being  $72,197.  Tbe 
same  difficulties  which  we  explained  in  our  First  Report  of  course  present 
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themselves  here  also  in  respect  of  the  cargoes ;  and,  although  (as  we 
shall  show  when  discussing  the  additional  claims  under  Class  0)  there 
are  many  reasons  for  inferring  from  the  additional  claims  made  in  the 
Revised  Statement  that  our  deduction  of  12  per  cent,  will  probably  prove 
to  be  very  inadequate,  we  think  it  better  for  the  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sional estimate  to  abide  by  the  rule  we  have  hitherto  adopted. 

As  regards  item  (df,)  viz :  the  claim  of  $7,183  for  damnges^  it  is  pre- 
sented in  respect  of  one  ship,  (the  Kmily  Fisher,  page  222,)  the  tonnage 
of  which  is  not  given,  and  it  is  described  as  a  claim  for  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel^  for  loss  of  freight^  for  loss  paid  owners  of  cargo,  and  for 
loss  (paid  expenses,  dhc.)  on  vessel.  The  ship  is  described  in  the  ^^  Eevised 
Statement  ^  as  having  been  captured  by  the  "  Eetribution,''  and  run 
ashore  on  the  Acklin  Islands,  where  she  was  partially  destroyed; 
whereas  in  the  "  Former  Statement''  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of 
her  having  been  run  ashore,  nor  was  any  reference  made  to  any  claim 
advanced  for  damage  to  the  ship,  although  a  particular  description  was 
given  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  cargo.  Considering  the  peculiar  form 
in  which  the  claim  is  presented,  and  that  if  the  ship  had  in  fact  sus- 
tained injury  for  which  the  owners  had  not  already  received  compensa- 
tion, those  owners,  who  are  stated  to  reside  in  New  York,  would  in  all 
probability  have  advanced  claims  at  an  earlier  moment  than  the  15th 
April  last,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  claim  should  be  entirely  rejected ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  propriety  of  this  view  is  much  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  additional  claim  is  alleged 
to  be  for  loss  paid  to  owners  of  cargo,  and  that  the  latter  claim  for  loss 
of  cargo  $9,352.26,  while  the  insurers  on  cargo  claim  exactly  the  same 
amount. 

Finally,  as  regards  item  (e,)  viz:  the  claim  of  $10,758  for  personal 
effects,  we  propose,  as  in  our  First  Keport,  to  go  through  the  different 
cases,  and  to  state  when  we  think  that  any  deduction  should  be  made ; 
merely  premising  that,  in  estimating  the  deduction,  we  have  taken  into 
account  the  tonnage  and  character  of  the  vessel,  the  form  in  which  each 
claim  is  presented,  as  well  as  other  circumstances  which,  in  certain 
cases,  appear  to  us  material,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
specifically. 

Lafayette, — Here  the  claim  by  the  mate  for  $756,  which  is  more  than  that  advanced 
by  the  Captain,  appears  to  us  excessive.  We  propose  that  it  should  be  reduced 
by $'^ 

M.  L,  Potter, — We  propose  no  reduction. 

Avon. — In  this  case  the  Master,  in  addition  to  his  former  claim,  which  (as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  our  First  Report,  paj^e  24)  appeared  to  us  exorbitant,  has 
advanced  a  claim  of  $200.  We  propose  that  this  should  be  rejected.  This 
ivill  require  a  deduction  of '200 

Souikern  Cross. — We  propose  no  deduction. 

Sumn, — ^Here  the  Mate  claims  for  loss  of  personal  effects  and  voages,  $452.  For 
reasons  fully  stated  in  our  First  Report  the  claim  for  wages  must  be  disallowed, 
and  we  purpose  to  allow  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  effects,  |200,  making  a  deduc- 
tion of 225 

Atlantic, — In  this  case  the  Master  claims  for  loss  of  freight,  stores,  ^sonal  effects, 
$795;  the  Mate  claims  $165 ;  and  three  seamen  claim,  respectively,  $145, /or 
loM  of  personal  effects.  We  propose  to  allow  in  respect  of  the  Master's  claim, 
$300.  We  propose  no  deduction  in  the  case  of  the  claim  made  by  the  Mate. 
The  claims  by  the  seamen  appear  to  us  to  require  a  deduction  of  $225.  The 
effect  of  making  these  several  allowances  will  be  to  allow  in  all,  $675,  and  to 
make  a  deduction  altogether  of 720 

Spokane,— We  do  not  propose  that  any  deduction  should  be  made. 

Uneiiia.— Here  we  fincf  a  claim  of  $4,941  for  loss  of  personal  effects  by  Henry  W. 
Johnson,  who  is  merely  descrilied  as  of  Stamford,  Connecticut.  We  think 
that  so  vague  and  large  a  claim  for  personal  effects  put  forward  at  the  last  mo- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  a  bona-fide  claim,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  disal- 
lowed, making  a  deduction  of 4,941 


/ 
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WindwiuA—l^  this  case  the  Master  claims  for  I089  of  personal  effects^  $500.    This 
appears  to  US  extravagant,  and  we  propose  that  a  deduction  should  be  made  of  $iriO 

These  dedactioos  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  claim  of  $10,758,  for 
pergonal  effects^  to  $3,432. 

The  result,  therefore,  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  respect  of  the 
claims  comprised  in  Class  B  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  form: 

Claims.        ProptMn) 
allowance* 

(a)  For  vessels ! 5|16,642  |41,00i) 

(b)  For  freights j  39,233  7,2ifi 

(c)  For  cargoes |  87,706  76,lti2 

(d)  For  damages 7,183      

(f)  For  personal  effects 10,758  3,432 

306,522        127,^0 


Class  C. 

In  the  "Former  Statement^'  the  claims  comprised  in  this  class 

amonnt  to f 5,794.6?? 

In  the  "Revised  Statement"  the  claims  com  prised  in  this  class 

amount  to $6,443,370 

Bnt  the  errors  pointed  out  at  page  318  of  this  Keport  in  respect 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Sea  Lark,  Union  Jack,  Crown  Point, 
and  Colcord,  vessels  helonging  to  this  class,  require  alto- 
gether a  deduction  of 6,448 

So  that  the  corrected  amount  of  claim  in  the  "  Revised  State- 
ment "is 6,436,95S 

Therefore  the  total  amount  of  the  additional  claims  in  the  "  Re-  

vised  Statement"is 642,235 

And  it  consists  of  :  ■=• 

C  Additional  claims  for  vessels,  amounting  to  |104, 651  ) 
a.  2  Additional  claims  for  insurances  on  vessels,  >  $172, 652 

(  amounting  to      68, 001  ) 

i  Additional  claims  for  freights,  amounting  to      14, 493  ) 
h.  ?  Additional  claims  for  insurances  on  freignts,  >    79,693 

(  amounting  to      65, 200  > 

i  Additional  claims  for  cargoes,  amounting  to    226, 478  ) 

c.  <  Additional  claims  for  insurances  on  cargoes,  >  336, 699 
(                                                    •    amounting  to    110,221) 

d.  Additional  claims  for  damages,  amounting  to 22, 000 

e.  Additional  claims  for  personal  effects,  amounting  to 31, 191. 

642,235 


As  regards  item  (a,)  for  vessels  and  insurances  on  vessels,  it  consists, 
with  the  exception  of  $21,800,  of  Further  Claims  for  vessels  already 
claimed  for  in  the  '<  Former  Statement,"  and  may  be  almost  entirely 
traced  to  owners  advancing  claims  simultaneously  with  insurance  com- 
panies. An  adequate  allowance  for  the  value  of  these  vessels  has,  in 
our  opinion,  been  made  in  our  First  Report,  and  we  therefore  cannot  pro- 
pose any  further  allowance  in  respect  of  the  additional  claim,  ($72,652.) 
except  as  regards  the  sum  of  $21,800  just  referred  to,  which  represent^ 
a  claim  for  the  Eobert  Gilfillan,  of  240  tons,  (p.  221,)  a  vessel  not  com- 
prised in  the  ^^  Former  Statement;"  estimating  her  value  at  our  rateot 
$40  per  ton,  we  allow  for  her,  $9,600. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  the  claim  («)  of  $172,652  for  the  m$eU 
we  propose  an  allowance  of  $9,000. 

As  regards  item  (6,)  for  freights  and  insurances  on  freightSj  it  consists, 
with  the  exception  of  an  amount  of  $61,500,  entirely  of  Further  Cki^ 
for  freights  already  claimed  for  in  the  ^<  Former  Statement,"  and  it  must. 
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for  the  same  reason  for  which  we  have  just  disallowed  similar  claims  in 
lespect  of  the  vessels,  be  rejected. 

As  to  the  amount  of  161,500,  the  residue  of  this  item,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  in  respectof  the  Contest,  (page  30.) 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  Revised  Statement  the  ship-owners  repeat 
the  admission  made  in  the  ^^  I^ormer  Statement,"  that  they  have  received 
138,500  for  insurances  on  ship  and  cargo,  and  for  this  amount  the  insnr< 
ance company  might  be  expected  to  claim;  but  in  addition,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  advance  a  claim  in  the  ^^Ee vised  Statement  for  $61,500 
in  i-espect  of  freight  by  claiming  for  insurance  on  skip,  cargoj  and  freight  in 
ihe  lumpy  a  round  sum  of  $100,000.  The  ship  was  bound  on  a  voyage 
from  Japan  to  Kew  York,  and  was  1,100  tons  register,  so  that  the  claim 
(or  freight  is  at  the  rate  of  $56  per  ton ;  but  it  must  be  rejected,  because 
it  is  an  unjustifiable  claim  for  gross  freight ;  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples fully  stated  iu  our  First  Eeport,we  substitute,  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  an  allowance  which  we  have  estimated  at  $4,000. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  the  claim  {b)  of  $79,093  for  freight,  we 
propose  an  allowance  of  $4,000. 

We  now  pass  to  item  (c,)  for  cargoes  and  insurance  on  cargoes  ;  but  be- 
fore analyzing  this  large  additional  claim,  it  appears  to  us  important  to 
premise  the  folio wiug  general  observations. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  these  additional  claims  are  presented, 
there  are  two  facts  disclosed  in  the  list  of  documents  appended  to  the 
statements  of  the  claims  which  distinguish,  in  a  very  notable  manner, 
these  additionalcl^ims  from  those  comprised  in  the  ^<  Former  Statement.'^ 
The  one  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  new  claims  are  presented,  not  by 
the  claimants  themselves,  but  by  .one  or  two  firms  who  seem  to  have 
made  it  their  business  to  collect  claims.  The  other  is,  that  in  a  very 
great  number,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  are  no 
bills  of  lading  filed  at  Washington  which  would  evidence  the  shipment 
of  the  goods  or  the  property  in  them. 

From  the  volume  already  referred  to  in  this  Eeport,  containing  '^The 
correspondence  relating  to  claims  against  Great  Britain,"  it  appears  that 
a  list  of  claims  was  prepared  as  early  as  the  year  1866,  and  that  in  1869 
there  was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  new  list, 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  (to  be  found 
at  page  444  of  the  same  volume,)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
^^  used  every  effort  to  make  as  complete  as  possible."  Under  these  cir- 
camstances,  and  also  when  we  find  again  a  third  list  of  claims  presented 
to  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  persons  having 
suf^tained  bona  fide  losses,  unless  they  had  already  received  compensa- 
tion, would  have  omitted  to  present  them  in  any  of  the  three  lists,  and 
would  have  deferred  doing  so  until  the  15th  of  April  last.  We  there- 
fore expect  that,  if  ever  these  additional  claims  come  to  be  separately 
investigated  and  properly  sifted,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them  are 
fictitious ;  that  in  numerous  cases,  and  especially  in  those  of  goods  con- 
signed to  or  from  British  ports,  the  owners  were  insured  in  England, 
and  have  received  compensation  from  British  underwriters ;  and  that  in 
other  cases,  particularly  in  those  where  no  bills  of  lading  have  been 
filed,  consignors  are  now  claiming  for  goods,  the  property  in  which  has 
passed  to  consignees,  who  either  are  claiming  at  the  same  time,  or  have 
been  paid  by  English  underwriters. 

We  have  not,  however,  felt  ourselves  justifiwl  in  acting  upon  this  ex- 
pectation, but  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ca^es  which  we  shall 
particularly  notice,  adopted  the  course  pointed  out  on  page  7  of  our  First 
Keport.    We  accordingly  propose  to  deduct,  as  before,  12  per  cent,  from 
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the  gross  amouut  of  the  additional  claims  for  goods,  profits,  commis- 
sions, and  insurances,  and  to  regard,  for  the  pnrpose  of  the  present 
estimate,  the  bidance  as  representing  the  value  of  the  goods,  free  on 
board,  together  with  ordinary  interest  from  the  time  of  shipment  until 
capture.  This  deduction  of  12  per  cent,  is  justified  by  the  reasons  Mly 
stated  in  the  introductory  part  of  our  Fir^tHeport,  especially  as  the  ad- 
ditional claims  for  cargo  here  also  include  sometimes  claims  for  profits 
at  the  rate  of  50  and  even  100  per  cent.,  as  well  as  claims  for  commis- 
sions, and  damages  for  non-arrival  of  goods,  and  moreover  appear  to 
involve  <^ double  claims  for  single  losses"  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  we  proceed  to  consider 
this  item  (c)  of  $336,699,  which  comprises  claims  for  cargoes^  proJUs^ 
commiasionSj  and  insurances  thereon ;  and  we  will  begin  by  specifying 
those  particular  claims  which  we  think  ought  to  be  rejected. 

1.  W.  McOilvery^  page  219. — ^This  is  a  vessel  not  claimed  for  in  the 
^^  Former  Statement,"  and  for  her  cargo  a  claim  is  made  of  $4,752 ;  bat  as 
the  Jeff  Davis  is  not  one  of  the  cruisers  mentioned  in  the  United  States 
Case,  this  claim  must,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  page  2  of  the  British 
Counter  Case,  in  reference  to  the  Boston  and  the  Sallie,  be  certainly 
rejected. 

2.  Anna  F.  Schmidt^  page  16. — ^Baker  and  Hamilton,  of  Sacramento, 
California,  claimed  in  the  ^<  Former  Statement"  $6,474  partly  directly, 
and  partly  through  insurance  companies.  In  the  *^  Revised  Statement^ 
they  advance  a  claim  of  $13,078,  which  is  all  but  double  the  former 
amount.  We  consider  this  to  constitute  in  all  probability  a  douhU  claim 
for  a  single  loss^  and  propose  therefore  to  reject  this  additional  claim  of 
$6,604. 

3.  Bea  LarJcj  pages  78-82. — Here  Osgood  and  Stetson  adroit  having 
received  from  the  Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company  $1,000, 
but  do  not  give  credit  for  this  sum,  although  it  is  also  at  the  same  time 
claimed  by  the  insurance  company.  This  therefore  constitutes  a  doubk 
claim  for  a  single  lossj  and  gives  rise  to  the  deduction  of  $1,000. 

4.  Sea  Larlc.—F.  M.  and  Mary  Eollins  claim  $10,000,  but  admit  having 
received  from  insurance  companies  $1,565  in  gold^  which,  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  Morning  Star,  as 
stated  in  page  319  of  this  Eeport,  would  amount  to  $2,150  currency.  There 
must  therefore  be  a  deduction  of  $2,150. 

5.  T.  B.  Waiesj  page  96. — ^There  are  here  two  additional  claims,  vii, 
a  claim  by  Young  and  Emmons  of  $3,588  for  loss  on  cargo  above  inm* 
ancCy  and  a  claim  by  Samuel  Stevens  of  $3,500  for  loss  on  cargo  and 
profits  above  insurance.  On  comparing  the  claims  made  by  these  persons 
and  by  the  companies  with  whom  they  had  effected  insurances  in  the 
"Kevised  Statement^  and  in  the  "Former  Statement,"  we  have  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  these  claims  have  been  already  discharged  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  who  are  claiming  at  the  same  time,  and  we  therefore 
reject  these  two  claims,  which  together  amount  to  $7,088. 

6.  Oood  Eope^  page  218. — Here  the  Equitable  Safety  Insurance  Chwd- 
pany  have  advanced  two  additional  claims,  one  of  $10,000  as  insMttn 
on  cargo ^  and  another  of  $10,000  as  insurers  on  ship  for  Jasigi^  Ooddari 
&  Co,  On  comparing  the  claims  made  by  this  firm,  and  by  companies 
as  insurers  for  them  in  the  *'  Original  List"  of  1866,  with  those  in  tbe 
"  List  presented  to  Congress  in  1869,"  as  well  as  with  those  in  tbe 
"  Former"  and  in  the  '*  Itevised  Statements,"  we  think  it  can  be  prortHl, 
almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  additional  claim  by  the  insurance  com- 
-'^any  of  $io,000  in  respect  of  the  cargo  must  be  rejected  as  a  double  rifli* 

♦•  a  single  loss. 
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7.  Crown  Point — It  appears  from  the  "Original  List"  that  M.  Heller 
&  Brother,  of  San  Francisco,  and  J.  Heller  &  Brother,  of  New  York,  are 
the  same  firm ;  and  from  this  fact  it  can  be  inferred,  with  scarcely  any 
donbt,  from  the  claims  which  M.  Heller  and  J.  Heller  advance  for  loss 
on  cargo,  (at  pp.  125, 126  of  the  former,  and  pp.  152-154  of  the  Eevised 
Statement.)  that  they  are  making  double  claims  for  single  losses^  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  $9,044 ;  we  say  at  least^  because  we  cannot  help  viewing 
with  considerable  saspicion  a  claim  mside  at  the  same  time  by  a  firm  of 
William  Heller  &  Co.,  of  N'ew  York  and  San  Francisco,  (page  125  of  the 
*^  Former,''  and  page  151  of  the  '*  Eevised  Statement,")  for  very  nearly  the 
same  amonnt  as  that  claimed  by  John  Heller.  We  therefore  deduct  the 
sum  of  $9,044. 

Adding  then  together  the  seven  amounts  of  $4,752,  $6,604,  $1,000, 
$2,150,  $7,088,  $10,000,  and  $9,044,  which  we  reject  for  the  reasons  just 
stated,  and  subtracting  their  total  amount  of  $40,638  from  the  amount 
claimed  for  cargoes,  namely,  $336,699,  we  obtain  a  balance  of  $296,061. 
For  reasons  already  stated,  we  deduct  from  this  balance  12  per  cent., 
and  thus  obtain  the  sum  of  $260,534,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  estimate,  we  propose  to  allow,  instead  of  the  claim  of  $336,699. 

As  regards  item  (^,)  of  $22,000  for  dama^es^  there  are  two  claims,  each 
of  $10,000 — one  by  the  widow  of  the  First  mate,  and  t^e  other  by  the 
Second  mate  of  the  Grown  Point — ^for  damages^  loss  oficages^  and  personal 
effects.  We  have  assumed  that  of  this  sum  $1,000  is  claimed  for  personal 
effects^  and  have  therefore  excluded  it  irom  t^is  item ;  and  the  remaining 
119,000  we  put  down  as  a  claim  for  damages  and  loss  of  wages^  time^  4&€,j 
which,  for  reasons  fully  stated  in  our  First  Beport,  must  be  rejected.  The 
residue  of  this  item,  viz,  $3,000,  represents  a  claim  for  damages  occa- 
sioned by  the  Jeff  Davis,  (see  page  219,)  with  which,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we 
propose  to  reject  entirely  the  claim  (d)  of  $22,000  for  damages. 

As  regards  item  («,)  of  $31,191  for  personal  effects^  it  will  be  found,  on 
referring  to  our  former  Beport  on  Class  G,  (page  26,)  that  the  claims  for 
loss  of  personal  effects  on  board  the  vessels  comprised  in  that  class  are 
especially  extravagant,  and  that  we  consequently  made  a  general  allow- 
ance for  these  claims,  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  ton.  This  allowance  appeared 
and  still  appears  to  us  to  be,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  to  cover  any  loss 
probably  sustained  in  respect  of  personal  effects  ;  and  as  the  ^'  Bevised 
Statement"  does  not  comprise  any  new  vessels  belonging  to  this  class 
except  the  Bobert  GilfiUan,  (which,  as  already  stated,  we  put  on  one 
side,)  we  do  not  think  that  the  additional  claim  (e)  for  personal  effects 
calls  for  any  additional  allowance. 

The  result,  therefore,  at  which  we  have  arrived  as  to  the  additional 
claims  under  Class  C  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  form  : 


Claim. 


fl.  Veiwelg 

*.  ("reighto 

C'  CargoeB 

d.  Damages 

*'  PersoDal  eftectH 


$172,  a'>2 

79,693 

3:16,699 

22, 000 

31, 191 

642,235 


Disallowed. 


$163, 052 
75, 693 
76,165 
22, 000 
31, 191 


368, 101 


Allowed. 


$9,600 

4,000 

260,534 


274,134 
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Class  D. 

In  the  ''  Former  Statement''  the  claims  comprised  in  this  class  amount  to  . ..    (730,  l^J 
But  of  this  amount  there  has  been  withdrawn,  in  the  case  of  the  Emma  Jane, 

(page  37,)  the  sum  of 9,0»>> 

Leaving  a  sum  of 721,^ 

To  be  compared  with  the  sum  claimed  in  the  **  Revised  Statement  ** 887,  i\\\ 

So  that  the  total  amount  of  the  addiiional  claims  in  the  **  Revised  Statement  ^  is  1^,  ^^ 


And  it  consists  of  claims  for — 

(a.)  For  vessels $lll,9r)9  {|ijg  <^^j 

For  insurances  on  ditto 5, 000  J  '     '  * 

(h.)  Forfreights 

For  insurances  on  ditto 

(c.)  Forcargoes 5,000)     gg  j^. 

For  insurances  on  ditto 21, 115  5 

(d.)  For  damages 13, 5^] 

(«.)  For  personal  eifects ^,^^ 

165,  ^'i 


As  regards  item  (a)  for  vessels  and  insurances^  it  consists  of— 

New  Claims^  (t.  «.,  elaiiDs  for  vessels  not  comprised  in  "  Former  State- 
ment,") $102,469. 

Further  Claims^  (*.  «.,  frtek  claims  for  vessels  comprised  in  "  Former 
Statement,")  $14,600. 

The-  New  Claims^  amounting  to  $102,469,  are— for  the  Taeony,  295  \m^ 
(page  206 ;)  the  Golden  Bocket,  610  tons,  (page  269 ;)  and  the  Yigilant, 
660  tons,  (page  271.) 

In  the  absence  of  all  information  as  to  the  class  or  condition  of  tbe^e 
vessels,  we  value  them  at  our  average  rate  of  $40  per  ton,  which  gives 
an  allowance  of  $62,200. 

The  Further  Claims^  amounting  to  $14,500,  consist  of  a  claim  of  $500 
for  the  Josiah  Aehom,  and  $14,000  for  the  Estelle. 

As  to  the  Josiah  Achom  it  will  be  found  that  at  page  28  of  our  First 
Report  there  was  a  claim  of  $7,600  for  the  vessel  and  her  outfit^  which  w? 
felt  ourselves  compelled  to  allow,  because  there  was  no  informatioD 
given  as  to  her  tonnage,  destination,  or  employment.  The  "  Eevisetl 
Statement '^  supplies  the  required  information,  and  as  our  valuation  of 
this  vessel  of  125  tons  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  amonat  of 
$7,500  already  allowed,  we  think  the  additional  claim  must  certainlr  b^ 
rejected. 

As  to  the  Estelle,  on  referring  to  page  26  of  our  First  Report  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  there  rejected  the  claim  of  $4,000  which  was  made  by  an 
insurance  company,  because  it  did  not  seem  in  any  way  to  represent  tk 
value  of  the  vessel,  for  which  no  claim  was  advanced  in  the  "  Former 
Statement."  In  the  "  Revised  Statement  ^  a  claim  is  made  of  $14,000  for 
the  value  of  this  vessel^  (300  tons,)  and  although  it  is  somewhat  in  excels 
of  our  average  valuation,  still,  judging  from  the  trade  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  we  assume  that  she  must  have  been  a  vessel  of  a  good  class, 
and  we  propose,  therefore,  that  the  claim  of  $14,000  should  bie  allowed. 

We  have  thus  estimated  the  New  claims  at  $62,200,  and  the  Fur^ 
claims  at  $14,000,  and  therefore  propose  an  allowance  of  $76,200  for 
the  claim  (a)  of  $116,959  in  respect  of  the  vessels. 

As  regards  item  (o,)  for  cargoes  and  insurances  thereon^  it  consists  of  a 
i'Jaim  of  $21,155  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  for  in- 
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vsuraiice  on  cargo  per  the  Umpire,  and  a  claim  of  $5,000  by  Messrs. 
LawsoD  and  Walker  on  account  of  Collins  for  cargo  per  the  Mondamin. 

As  to  the  claim  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  although 
it  seems  almost  inexplicable  that  it  should  have  been  presented  only  at 
the  last  moment,  we  propose  to  allow  it,  subject,  however,  to  those  re- 
marks which  we  made  at  page  14  of  this  Eeport  as  to  all  the  additional 
claims  for  cargoes.  As  to  the  claim  for  goods  per  the  Mondamin,  it  is 
for  cargo  on  board  a  vessel,  described  at  page  159  of  the  "Eevised  State- 
ment as  being  in  ballast,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  regarded  with- 
out suspicion ;  moreover,  it  is  put  forward  at  the  last  moment  without 
any  particulars  or  information  to  support  it,  and  is  merely  presented  in 
a  letter  from  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Walker,  one  of  the  two  or  three  firms 
who  seem  to  have  made  it  their  business  to  collect  additional  claims. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  claim  is*  one  which  in  our  opinion  should  be' 
rejected. 

Deducting,  then,  12  per  cent,  from  the  claim  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  $21,155,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  $18,623,  which, 
for  reasons  stated  in  our  First  Report,  we  assume  to  represent  the  value 
of  the  cargo  free  on  board,  and  we  therefore  propose  that  this  sum  of 
$18,623  be  allowed  for  the  claim  [c)  of  $26,155  in  respect  of  the  cargoett. 

As  regards  the  item  (d)  for  danmgesj  it  consists  of  only  one  claim  of 
$13,500  by  the  owners  of  the  Tacony  for  '*  loss  by  interruption  of  busi- 
ness," a  claim  which  must  be  rejected  for  reasons  so  often  stated  in  our 
First  Report 

As  regards  the  item  (e,)  tor  personal  effects,  the  claims  are  as  follows: 

The  Sonera,  p.  90. — Here  are  claims  amounting  to  $5,471  by  the  Master 
and  Mat€  for  loss  of  effects,  time,  passage,  and  expenses,  no  such  claim  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  "  Former  Statement."  For  reasons  stated  in  our 
First  Report  the  only  claim  which  can  be  taken  into  account  is  that  for 
loHs  of  personal  effects,  and  we  consider  that  for  this  loss  a  sum  of  $1,000, 
viz,  $700  for  the  Master  and  $300  for  the  Mate,  will  give  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  Mondamin,  p.  188. — Here  a  new  claim  is  advanced  by  Dillingham 
for  $1,143  for  loss  of  personal  effects,  &c.,  but  as  the  vessel  was  in  ballast, 
and  the  Master  and  Mate  make  no  claim  for  personal  effects,  and  there  is 
no  description  given  of  the  claimant,  and  no  information  as  to  whether 
be  was  a  passenger  or  a  seaman,  we  think  this  claim  ought  not  to  be 
allowed. 

The  Harvey  Birch,  p.  220. — Here  there  is  an  additional  claim  by  the 
<-aptain  of  $1,047.  In  our  First  Report  (p.  28)  we  allowed  the  sum  of 
13,500  for  loss  of  personal  effects  on  board  this  vessel,  and  as  we  con- 
Hiiler  this  allowance  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  such  losses,  we  think 
this  claim  should  be  rejected. 

The  Delphitie,  p.  234. — Here  the  Mate  claims  8825,  but  as  in  our  First 
Keport  (p.  28)  we  allowed  the  liberal  sum  of  $3,090  for  loss  of  personal 
effects  in  respect  of  this  vessel  of  705  tons,  we  think  this  further  claim 
sbonld  be  disallowed. 

The  Tacony,  p.  206. — Here  Doherty  at  the  last  mpment  makes  a  new 
claim  of  $772  for  loss  of  personal  effects.  Here  again,  as  no  description 
is  given  of  the  claimant,  and  as  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  a  pas- 
senger, common  seaman,  or  officer,  we  think  that  a  claim  of  this  vague 
kind,  presented  only  at  the  last  moment,  ought  not  to  be  assumed  to 
be  a  claim  other  than  by  a  seaman,  and  we  allow  $80. 

We  therefore  propose  that  for  the  claim  {e)  of  $0,258  for  personal 
effects  there  should  be  allowed  $1,080. 
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The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  with  reference  to  the  claims  in 
Glass  D  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  form : 


AmouDt 
claimed. 


(a.)  Vesfiels 

(ft.)  Cargoes 

(c.)  Damages 

Id.)  Personal  eft'ects 


$116, 959 

26, 155 

13,500 

9,258 


165,872 


Disallowed.     Allowed. 


$40,759 

7,532 

13,500 

8,178 


$76,2(W 
18,623 


1,0?*) 


69,969  I 


95,903 


Class  E,  F. 

In  the  '*  Former  Statement'^  the  claims  comprised  io  this  class  are $296,835 

In  the  "  Revised  Statement "  the  claims  in  this  class  amoaut  to $501, 951 

Bnt  on  acconnt  of  the  errors  of  $2,130  and  of  $400,  pointed  out  at 
page  4  of  this  Report,  in  reference  to  the  Corriss  Ann  and  Morning 
Star,  (two  vessels  belonging  to  this  class,)  there  mast  be  added 

the  sum  of 2,530 

504, 4M 

So  that  the  total  amount  of  the  cMitional  claims  in  the  ^^  Revised  Statement  ^ 

is 207,646 

This  consists  of  claims — 

(a.)  For  vessels $150,189  l^t^^  \^ 

For  insurances  on  vessels v 8,988  i*     ' 

(6.)  For  freights 21,156?    gl  156 

For  insurances  on  freights \ 

(c.)  For  cargoes 5,000  i    ^^ 

For  insurances  on  cargoes 18, 270  { 

(d.)  For  damages 

(c.)  For  personal  effects 4,043         4,0(?. 

207,646 

As  regards  item  (a,)  for  vessels  and  insurances,  it  consists  of  : 

Neic  Ciaims^  i.  a.,  claims  for  vessels  not  comprised  in  "  Former  Statement" $31,  Or^ 

Further  Claiins,  t.  e.,  fresh  claims  for  vessels  comprised  in  ^'Former  Statement  ^ . .  13^.  Ct^ 

The  New  Claims  for  vessels  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  M.  Y.  Davisy  p.  185.— The  claim  for  vessel  is  $16,100.  Her 
tonnage  and  class  are  not  given,  nor  is  it  stated  where  or  when  she  wa$ 
captured,  or  on  what  voyage  she  was  bound,  and  as  this  claim  was  not 
presented  until  the  15th  March  last,  and  was  then  presented  by  3fes^> 
Lawson  &  Walker,  (the  firm  already  referred  to,)  without  any  material 
information  or  particulars  being  given,  and  apparently  without  being 
supported  by  any  affidavit  of  the  owner,  or  other  proper  evidentiary 
document,  we  think  it  should  be  rejected. 

2.  The  Joseph  Maome%  p.  269. — ^This  ship,  the  tonnage  of  which  Is  not 
given,  is  represented  to  have  been  captured  by  the  Sumter  and  ma 
ashore,  to  have  been  afterwards  got  off  and  taken  into  the  port  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  and  to  have  been  there  sold  with  her  cargo  by  order  of  tht; 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The  claim  for  the  vessel  is  $4,988,  advanced  by  an 
insurance  company,  for  insurances  on  her.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
events  above  described  constituted  a  constructive  total  loss,  and  obli^ 
the  insurance  company  to  pay  the  amount  insured,  but  in  such  ci^tbe 
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property  woald,  by  abandonment,  pass  to  them,  and  as  they  have  not 
given  credit  for  its  proceeds,  nor  supplied  any  particnlars  to  show  that 
it  was  substantially  depreciated  by  any  injury  directly  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  capture,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  claim  ought  not  to  be 
allowed. 

The  Further  Claims  for  vessels  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Corriss  Ann^  (p.  147,)  o/568  tons, — ^On  referring  to  our  First  Re- 
port (p.  30)  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  only  a  claim  of  $1,000  for 
freight  and  no  claim  for  the  vessel.  In  the  '^  Revised  Statement "  there 
is  a  claim  of  $20,000  for  the  vessel^  and  as  we  do  not  consider  it  excess- 
ire,  considering  her  tonnage,  we  propose  to  allow  it. 

The  Oeneral  Berryy  p.  172. — ^This  vessel,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  not 
given,  IS  described  as  having  been  in  the  United  States  Service  when 
destroyed.  It  appears  from  the  synopsis  of  the  list  of  papers  appended 
to  the  Statement  that  a  claim  of  $16,000  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  loss  of  this  vessel.  If  this  amount  had  been  paid, 
the  present  claim  is,  in  fact,  one  presented  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  respect  of  a  vessel  in  its  service ;  but,  whether 
this  be  or  be  not  so,  it  seems  to  us  at  any  rate  certain  that  under  the 
circumstances  more  than  $16,000  cannot  be  fairly  demanded,  and  we, 
therefore,  propose  only  to  allow  that  sum. 

3.  The  Qeorge  Latimer^  (p.  173,)  of  200  tons. — Here  there  is  a  claim 
of  $10,434.  In  the  "  Former  Statement '^  there  was  a  claim  only  of  $1,600 
for  the  vessel,  which  we  allowed,  as  her  tonnage  was  not  given.  (See 
page  30  of  First  Report.)  Being  now  informed  of  her  tonnage,  and  valu- 
ing her  at  our  average  rate,  we  think  there  should  be  an  additional 
allowance  of  $7,000. 

4.  Tlie  Byzantium^  (p.  208,)  of  1,050  tons.— It  will  be  found  at  page  30  of 
our  First  Rieport,that,  as  no  claim  was  made  for  the  value  of  the  ship  in 
the  "Former  Statement,"  we  inferred  that  she  had  been  probably  insured 
aud  paid  for  by  English  underwriters,  but  as  a  claim  is  now  advanced 
for  ship  and  freight  of  $50,787,  of  which  we  ascribe  $45,000  to  ship  and 
85,787  to  freight,  we  propose  to  allow  for  the  vessel,  at  the  rate  of  $40 
per  ton,  (though  with  very  considerable  doubt,)  the  sum  of  $42,000. 

0.  The  Daniel  Trowbridge^  (p.  267,)  of  185  tons.— In  the  <'  Former  State- 
ment" there  was  no  account  given  of  her  tonnage,  nor  of  what  had  been 
(lone  with  her.  In  the  '^  Revised  Statement "  she  is  said  to  have  been  de* 
»troyed  on  the  22d  October,  1861,  and  there  is  a  claim  of  $8,500  for  ves- 
^el,  and  of  $7,394  for  cargo  and  outfity  of  which  latter  sum  we  put  $5,000 
down  to  cargoy  and  $2,394  to  outfit  As  it  seems  almost  inexplicable  that 
a  lo8s  which  occurred  at  so  early  a  period  should  not  have  been  claimed 
for  until  the  15th  March  last,  unless  the  owners  had  received  compensa- 
tion, and  as  there  is  no  claim  by  American  insurance  companies,  it  is 
only  with  very  considerable  hesitation  that  we  propose  to  allow  for  the 
value  of  ship  and  outfit^  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage,  the  sum  of  $7,500. 

6.  The  Eben  Dodge,  p.  268. — In  our  First  Report  (p.  30)  we  allowed  the 
only  claim  contained  in  the  "  Former  Statement,"  viz,  the  sum  of  $2,250, 
which  was  claimed  by  an  insurance  company.  '  In  the  *'  Revised  Statement" 
there  is  now  a  very  heavy  claim  for  vessel,  outfit,  and  general  earnings, 
showing  her  to  have  been  a  whaler.  It  appears,  from  the  account  given 
of  her  by  Captain  Semmes,  that  she  was  probably  a  vessel  of  about  250 
tons,  and  that,  when  she  was  captured,  she  was  leaking  badly,  and  had 
no  cargo  on  board.  As  we  have  already  allowed  $2,500,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  be  giving  ample  compensation  by  making  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $20,000.  / 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is,  that  for  the  additional  claim  (a)  of 
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$150,177  for  oesseUt  and  t/i^nranoM  thereon^  we  propose  tbnt  there  ohoold 
be  made  aii  allowance  of  $112,500. 
As  regards  item  {b)  fov  freights^  this  consists  of  three  claims: 

1.  The  Harriet  Stevens j  p.  179. — It  will  be  found,  at  page  30  of  oar  First 
Keport,  that  we  have  made  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  freight^  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  additional  claim  calls  for  any  additional  allowance. 

2.  Tfie  Byzantiwn^  p.  208. — Here  there  is  a  claim  for  nhip  and  freight  o( 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  we  put  down  $5,787  to  freight  Inst^of 
this  claim  we  propose  to  make,  according  to  the  principle  stated  in  oar 
First  Report,  an  allowance  of  $4,000. 

3.  The  Ehen  Dodge^  p.  268. — Here  there  is  a  very  large  claim  for  proi- 
pective  earnings.  As  she  had  only  been  twelve  days  on  her  voyage,  ve 
think  that  $1,000  will  be  an  adequate  allowance,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
principle  stated  in  our  First  Report,  which  led  us  to  reject  the  claimn  for 
prospective  earnings. 

We  prefer,  therefore,  that  for  this  claim  {h)  there  be  made  an  allow- 
ance of  $5,000. 

As  regards  item  (c)  for  cargoes^  this  is  made  up  of  the  following 
claims: 

1.  The  Ariel^  p.  23. — ^Here  there  is  a  claim  of  $78,  which,  though  small, 
must,  in  our  opinion,  be  rejected  in  accordance  with  the  observation^ 
which  we  made  at  page  29  of  our  First  Report 

2.  The  Corriss  Ann^  p.  157. — Here  there  is  a  claim  of  $4,400,  which  ve 
propose  to  allow,  because  it  is  an  insurance  claim,  although  the  fact  of 
its  l3eing  presented  at  so  late  a  period  makes  it  open  to  considerable 
suspicion. 

•  3.  The  Joseph  Paries^  p.  269. — Here  there  is  an  insurance  claim  of 
$3,000,  which  we  propose  to  allow  for  the  same  reason,  but  also  with 
the  same  observation  as  before. 

4.  The  Neapolitan,  p.  270. — Here  there  is  again  an  insurance  claim  for 
$8,986.    This  we  also  propose  to  allow. 

5.  The  Joseph  Maxicellj  p.  269. — Here  there  is  a  claim  of  $2,006  for 
cargo,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  rejected  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons  as  have  been  already  stated  for  the  disallowance  of  the  claim  for 
the  vessel. 

6.  The  Daniel  Trowbridge,  p.  267. — We  have  already  mentioned  th«t 
we  ascribe  $5,000,  part  of  the  claim  advanced  in  respect  of  this  veflsei, 
to  cargo,  and  we  propose  to  allow  it,  although  not  without  much  doubt, 
especially  on  account  of  there  being  a  combined  claim  for  oargo  and 
outfit,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much,  if  any,  should  be 
ascribed  to  cargo. 

Theae  allowances,  in  respect  of  the  additional  claims  for  cargo,  amoaot 
to  $21,186,  and,  deuucting  as  usual  12  per  cent.,  we  propose  that  tbere 
should  be  made  an  allowance  of  $18,654  in  respect  of  the  item  (c)  of 
$23,270  for  cargo. 

As  regards  item  {e)  for  personal  effects^  it  consists  of  the  following 
claims: 

1.  The  General  Berry,  p.  172. — Here  the  Master  and  Chief  officer  claim 
$1,267  for  loss  of  personal  effects.  We  think  that  $700  will  be  adequate 
compensation,  viz,  $500  for  the  former  and  $200  for  the  latter. 

2.  The  Daniel  Trowbridge,  p.  267. — Here  the  Master  claims  $l,r)T2, 
although  in  the  "  l^^ormer  Statement"  he  claimed  the  extravagant  sum  of 
$7,645.  In  our  First  Keport  (p.  30)  we  made  him  an  allowance  of  $l^W^^ 
and  see  no  reason  to  in<Tea8e  it. 

3.  The  A.  G.  Bird,  p.  275.— Here  there  is  a  claim  of  $300  by  the  officers, 
for  loss  of  personal  effects,  which  we  propose  to  allow. 
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4.  The  if.  Y.  DaviSj  p.  185. — For  the  same  reasons  which  led  as  to  re- 
ject the  new  claim  for  this  vessel,  we  propose  that  this  claim,  which  is 
likewise  presented  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Walker,  should  be  disallowed. 

We  therefore  think  that  for  the  claim  (e)  of  $4,043,  f&r  loss  of  personal 
ejfeeU,  there  shoald  be  allowed  $1,000. 

The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  in  reference  to  this  class,  may 
therefore  be  exhibited  in  the  following  form : 


n.  Venels 

k.  Freights 

c.  Cargoes 

d.  Damages 

t.  Peraonal  effects 


Am't  claimed. 


1159, 177 
21,156 
23,270 


4, 043 


207,646 


Disallowed. 


Allowed. 


$46,677 

18,956 

4,616 


3,043 


73,292 


$112,500 

5,000 

18,654 


1,000 


137, 154 


GORREOTION  AND  COMBINATION  OF  ALLOWANCES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  we  have  arrived  at  as  above 
mentioned  in  respect  of  the  Additional  Claims^  contained  in  the  Revised 
Statement  arranged  (X)  according  to  Claims,  ( Y)  according  to  Interests, 
(Z)  according  to  the  Cruisers. 


(X)Cla«efl. 

'  (Y)  Intereftta. 

{Z)  Cruisers. 

Claims. 

Allow- 
anc«8. 

Claims. 

AUow- 
anoes. 

Claima 

Allow, 
aoces. 

A 

1907,999 

306,532 
643,285 
165,872 
907,646 

$18,099 

126,800 

274.134 

95,877 

134,328 

VmmLb 

•648,898 

181, 103 

140,082 

473,830 

97,883 
78,  478 

1234,755 

30.404 
374,958 

"'9,121 

Alabama 

Boston 

1440,989 

•83,729 

EarniDgH 

Freights 

Cargoes 

B 

Cbickamanga . 

Florida 

Clarenoe 

Taoony 

Georgia 

Jeff  DftYls 

NashvUle 

Betribation . . . 
Ssllie 

87,416 
455, 811 
39. 622 
63.J692 
32,184 

7,752 
38,897 

8,683 

46,  M6 

263,627 

11,880 

49,940 

2,660 

C 

D 

E.F 

Damages 

Persoual  effects 

1 

93,724 
1,320 

Shenaodoah... 
Sumter 

145, 141 
149,  041 
150,846 

90O 

98,705 
67,947 

1 

1.690,274   649,238 

1,620,274 

649,238 

1,620,274   619,238 

Before  proceeding  to  combine  the  foregoing  allowances  with  those 
made  in  oar  First  lieport,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  allowance  in  respect  of  aU 
the  claims  contained  in  the  '^  Bevised  Statement,"  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  some  alterations  which  should  be  made  from  the 
former  alloicances  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
claims  contained  in  the  '*  Former  Statement,'^  and  partly  on  account  of 
some  corrections  the  propriety  of  which  further  investigation  has  led  us 
to  make.  It  was  stated,  at  p.  5  of  the  Present  Eeport,  that  the  claims  in 
resjMjct  to  four  bonded  whalers,  amounting  to  $208,98(6,  have  now  been 
withdrawn,  and  that  three  other  claims^  for  vessels  and  freights,  have 
been  reduced  by  (altogether)  the  sum  of  $91,450.  The  last  three  reduc- 
tions, it  is  to  be  observed,  do  not  give  rise  to  any  diminution  of  our 
former  allowances^  because  these  were  based  on  our  average  estimate  of 
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the  values  of  the  ships,  and  not  on  the  actual  amouuts  contained  in  the 
statement ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  claims  foT  the  four  bonded  whalers  must  cause  a  deduction  of  $36,000 
from  our  allowance,  this  being  the  amount  which  we  allowed  in  our  Fim 
Beportfor  those  four  vessels. 

We  will  now  point  out  the  corrections  which  our  First  Beport  seems  to 
us  to  require :  \ 

In  the  first  place,  the  claims  made  in  respect  of  the  Texana,  captuml 
by  the  Boston,  and  in  respect  of  the  Betsy  Ames,  captured  by  the  Sallie, 
must  undoubtedly  be  rejected,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  p.  2  of  the  Brit- 
ish Counter  Case.  These  were  respectively  $400  and  $5,540.  In  our 
"  First  Beport "  we  made  no  allowance  in  respect  of  the  claim  by  tbe 
Texana,  for  other  reasons  therein  named,  but  for  the  Betsy  Ames  we 
allowed  the  amount  of  claim  less  12  per  cent.,  or,  in  all,  $4,875. 

The  allowance  made  in  our  First  Beport  for  the  values  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  Class  B  requires  an  addition  of  $7,000.  On  referring 
namely  to  the  foot-note  at  p.  20  of  that  Beport,  it  will  be  found  that  ve 
supposed  there  were  five  vessels  mentioned  but  not  claimed  for  in  the 
Former  Statement,  whereas  there  were  in  fact  only /oitr,  the  vessel  which 
we  had  erroneously  included  among  the  five  being  the  Palmetto,  of  17r> 
tons.  We  have,  therefore,  to  add  an  allowance  for  the  value  of  this  ves- 
sel at  our  average  rate,  amounting  to  $7,000. 

In  the  second  place,  a  closer  examination  of  the  claims  made  for  ear^^u 
in  the  Former  Statement  when  compared  with  those  in  the  Original  List 
and  in  the  Bevised  Statement  has  enabled  us  to  discover  the  following 
cases  of  double  claims  for  single  losses^  in  addition  to  those  commented  on 
at  page  27  of  our  First  Beport : 

1.  The  Union  Jack — George  A  Potter  (p.  95  of  the  Former,  and  p.  HI 
of  the  ''  Bevised  Statement,''  ^^  Alabama,"  Class  C)  advances  a  claim  in 
respect  of  cargo  of  $34,526,  whilst,  at  the  same  time  the  Atlantic  Mntaal 
Insurance  Company  claim  in  respect  of  cargo  $32,014,  so  that  the  lattei 
sum  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  from  the  allowances  we  made  in  oor 
first  report. 

.  2.  The  Charter  Oak— (p.  182  of  Former,  and  p.  231  of  "  Bevised  State 
ment,"  Shenauadoah,  Class  C.) — Here  the  Manufacturers'  Insuraoce 
Company  claim  $3,500  as  insurers  on  cargo,  and  the  Columbian  Insar 
ance  Company  likewise  claim  the  same  amount  as  re-insurers  for  tbe 
former  company.  This  is,  therefore,  a  double  claim,  and  $3,500  most 
also  be  deducted  from  the  allowances  made  on  our  First  Beport. 

These  deductions  from  allowances  made  under  our  First  Beport  in  re 
spect  of  cargo  make  together  $35,514,  which  amount,  however,  must  be 
diminished  by  the  12  per  cent,  already  taken  ofi'.  We  have  therefore  to 
deduct  $31,253  in  respect  of  cargo. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have,  after  considerable  doubt,  arrived  at  tbe 
conclusion,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  include  in  our  ^'  atioK 
ances  for  freights  "  some  part  of  the  expenditure  which  was  takeu  inu* 
account  in  our  valuation  of  the  vessels  and  their  outfits. 


*  There  are  al»o  the  followiug  errata  in  our  First  Beport: 

P.  24. — Fourth  paragraph  from  bottom,  for  "  cargo  of  grain  ^'  read  "  cargo  of  guaoo 

P.  24.— Third  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Mr.  Rnfus  Green^  read  "  C.  R.  Green." 

P.  25.— Sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Mr.  Knfus  Green  "  read  "  C.  R.  Green/* 

P.  27.— (Sea  Bride,)  for  **  R.  Green  and  Co.''  read  ''  Rufns  Greene  and  Co.'' 

P.  26. — ^Table  showing  amount  of  claims,  &c. : 

Alabama,  (amount  claimed,)  for  <' $6,537,711"  read ''$6,537,620.'* 

Chickamauga,  (amount  allowed,)  for  ''$80,108  *'  read  "$80,118."* 

Georgia,  (amount  allowed,)  for  "  $257,031 "  read  *' $221,031." 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  introductory  part  of  our  First  Report 
we  fully  explained  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  claim  of  gt'oas  freight  could 
Dot  be  allowed,  and  that  adequate  compensation  would  be  granted,  in 
respect  of  the  claims  for  the  losses  of  the  vessels,  their  outfits  and 
^  freights,  if  to  the  original  values  of  the  vessels  were  added  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  owners  for  the  purpose  of  the  voyages  up  to  the 
time  of  the  capture^  together  with  interest.  We  had,  therefore,  to  esti- 
mate the  values  of  the  vessels  and  their  outfits^  including  the  expenses  in- 
Gorrad  iov  provisioning  them  and  making  them  fit  and  able  to  leave  port^ 
and  to  add  thereto  the  expenses  incurred  from  the  commencement  of  the 
toifoges  up  to  the  time  of  capture^  together  with  interest. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  page  20  of  our  First  Eeport,  that  we 
considered  the  price  of  $40  per  ton  to  be  a  ^^  liberal  estimate  of  the 
average  market  price  on  which  the  value  of  vessels  at  the  commencement 
of  their  voyages  might  be  safely  based,"  and  we  therefore  took  that  price 
of  $40  per  ton  as  representing  the  average  value  of  ships  and  their  outfits^ 
together  with  the  expenses  necessary  for  rendering  them  fit  and  able  to  leave 
port  These  expenses  we  estimated  on  the  average  at  $3  per  ton,  leaving 
for  what  may  be  called  the  ''  naked  value"  of  the  ship  and  her  outfit  a 
soffl  of  $37  per  ton ;  a  sum  which  we  considered,  and  still  consider  to 
be,  on  the  average,  amply  sufficient.  The  expenses  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  would,  no  doubt,  depend  in  each  particular  case  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  employment  of  the 
ship,  on  her  carrying  general  cargoes,  or  carrying  a  given  specific  cargo, 
on  her  being  loaded  or  being  in  ballast,  and  on  other  similar  circum- 
stances; bat  we  were  and  still  are  of  opinion  that  such  expenditure 
will  on  the  whole  be  fully  covered  by  the  average  allowance  of  $3  per 
ton  on  all  the  vessels.  It  should,  moreover,  be  observed  that  we  have 
also  left  ourselves  a  considerable  margin,  inasmuch  as  we  have  made  no 
exception  in  the  cases  of  those  vessels  for  which  fi*eight  is  not  claimed 
(probably  because  it  has  been  received  from  English  underwriters)  and 
which  therefore  clearly  are  not  entitled  to  this  allowance. 

As  the  estimate  of  $40  per  ton  of  the  vessels  includes  the  allowance 
of  $3  per  ton  for  the  expenses  of  making  them  fit  and  able  to  leave  port j 
it  follows  from  the  principle  stated  at  the  commencement  of  these  obser- 
vations, that  we  had  only  to  add  for  the  vessels  claiming  freight  an  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  the  expenditure  incurred  from  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage  until  the  capture,  together  with  interest,  and  it  is  this  amount 
which  we  put  down  in  our  First  Report  as  the  "allowance  for  freight.'* 
Although  this  was  for  several  reasons  convenient,  it  has,  no  doubt,  the 
efiect  of  concealing  the  fact  that  the  allowance  actually  made  in  respect 
of  the  claims  for  gross  freight  not  only  comprised  the  last-mentioned 
amount,  but  also  the  other  allowance  of  $3  per  ton,  and  we  think  that, 
as  the  form  in  which  the  claims  are  presented  renders  it  almost  neces- 
sary to  award  a  separate  allowance  in  lieu  of  freight^  it  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  better  to  make  it  include,  not  only  what  we  termed  in  our  First 
Keport  "  the  allowance  for  freight,"  but  also  the  $3  per  ton  for  the  ex- 
penses of  making  the  vessels  fit  and  able  to  leave  port^  and  therefore  to  de- 
duct this  latter  amount  from  our  estimate  of  the  values  of  the  vessels^ 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  included  these  expenses.^ 

This  alteration  is,  however,  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance, since  it  of  course  only  affects  the  distribution  and  not  the  amount 

'  Strictly  speaking,  the  allowance  in  lieu  of  freight  includes  also  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel  up  to  the  time  of  capture,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
allowed  the  original  value  of  the  vessel  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage. 

22  C 
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of  our  former  allowances,  and  is  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
somewhat  more  clearly,  what  we  did  actually  allow  in  our  First  Report 
in  lieu  of  the  claims  for  freight 

We  now  proceed  to  combine  the  allowances  in  respect  of  the  claims 
contained  in  the  Former  Statement  with  those  in  respect  of  the  addi- 
tional claims  contained  in  the  Revised  Statement,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  compensation  for  all  the  losses  mentioned  in  the  latter  Statement. 

The  allowances  made  in  our  First  Report,  as  altered  in  amount  and  ar- 
rangement according  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  are  fully  exhibited 
in  Table  No.  2,  but  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  form : 


Allowance  in  respect  of 
Classes. 

In  respect  of  Interests. 

In  respect  of  Cruisers. 

A 

11.745.421 

Vessels  and  outfits 

$3,337,930 

812,032 

3,  709, 590 

68,446 
146,629 

Alabama 

13,^,6:; 

B - 

1, 628, 994 

Freights  and  earnings 

Cargoes 

Boston 

Chickamauga 

Florida 

so.ii- 

4. 128.  854 

2, 635,  >'• 

c  

Georgia 

iii.yJi 

D 

339,  551 

Damaces 

Jefd  Davis 

Nashville 

Retribution 

SiiUie 

1".  'M 

Personal  effects 

E.F  .. 

132, 437 

Shenandoah  

Sumter 

Tallahassee 

1  339.  i3h 

317,  itJ 

• 

7, 974, 557 

7,  974, 557 

»      7,974,55: 

1 

To  these  allowances  we  have  now  to  add  the  allowances  we  have  ascer- 
tained in  our  Present  Report  for  the  additional  claims  contained  in  the 
Eevised  Statement ;  and  the  result,  which  is  fully  exhibited  in  Table  ^o- 
3y  is  briefly  seen  also  from  the  following  table,  and  gives  the  total  dlloK- 
ances  we  propose  for  all  the  claims  contained  in  the  Revised  Statement. 


Total  Allowances  in  ref- 
erence to  Classes. 


In  reference  to  Interests. 


In  reference  to  Croisera. 


A. 


C... 
D... 

KF 


$1,  763, 520 

1, 755, 094 

4,  402, 988 
435, 428 
266,765 


Vessels  and  outfits . . . 
Earnings  and  freights 


Cargoes 

Damages 

Personal  effects 


8,  623, 795 


$3,472,685     Alabama '    |3,3Str 

Boston 

Chickamauga i         126.  :M 

842,436     Florida ') 

Clarence S  «,9«.3i:- 

Tacony ) 

4,084,478     Georefa [         SSB^W 

Jeff.  Davis , 

68,440     Nashville '  AGW 

Retribution i  19,wS 

155,750     Sallie 

Shenandoah j      l  3W,  I* 

Siimtor t         102.?-' 

Tallahassee '        3?<i.i£ 


8,  623,  795 


t?,eii"'' 


SUMMARY. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  results  we  have  arrived  at 
in  resi)ect  of  all  the  claims  contained  in  the  Revised  Statement: 

The  aggregate  amount  claimed  in  that  Statement  is $25. 5-lT.  I'-l 

But  this  amount  includes  a  claim  for  increased  insurance  pre- 
miums, amounting  to J5C),  808, 0(>t> 

And  also  a  claim  styled  "  Miscellaneous,"  amounting  to 479, 03^3 

For  reasons  stated  at  i)age  1  of  this  Keport  these  last  two 
claims  must  be  rejected,  and  there  are  certain  errors  in  the 
figures  pointed  out  at  pages  4  and  5  of  this  Kejiort,  which 
on  the  whole  necessitates  a  deduction  of 17(),  324 


Leaving  as  the  amoimt  of  claim  to  which  our  allowances  apply 19,  t>:73.T> 
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The  manner  in  which  this  amount  is  distribnted  over  the  various 
claims  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


In  reference  to Cla«8es. 


A |8,147,3«3 

B 3,107,141 

r 6,436,922 

D 8d7,831 

E.  F 504,481 


In  reference  to  Intereats. 


In  reference  to  Craisera. 


Vessels  and  outfits 

Earnings  and  freights 

Cargoes 

Damages 

Personal  effects 


$6. 900, 108 

e,  247, 404 

4, 973, 131 

604, 347 

358,748 


Alabama $6,954,159 

400 
183, 071 


] 


Boston . 
Chickamauga. 

Florida 

Clarence 

Taeonj 

Georgia 

Jeff.  Davis 

Nashville 

Retribation... 

Sallie 

Shenandoah '      6,303,039 

Sumter 159,736 

Tallahassee 730,802 


4, 185, 637 

416, 160 
7,752 

108,  434 
29,016 
5,540 


19, 083, 738 


19, 083,  738 


19, 083, 738 


I. — As  TO  THE  VESSELS  AND  OUTFITS. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  our  First  Report  we  have,  with  scarcely  any 
eiception,  valued  the  whalers  at  $100,  the  fishing-vessels  at  $50,  and 
the  other  vessels  at  $40  per  ton  at  the  commencement  of  their  voyages^. 
including  therefore  the  expenses  necessary  for  making  them  ready  for 
sea.  We  have  also  shown  that  in  the  cases  of  the  whalers  captured  by 
the  Shenandoah  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  cases,  clear, 
iTom  the  very  admissions  of  the  owners,  that  they  are  advancing  claims 
for  the  same  losses  simultaneously  with  the  insurance  companies,  and 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  other  cases,  a  similar  course  has,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  been  adopted.  These  considerations,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  owners  having  considerably  overvalued  their  prop- 
erty, will  sufficiently  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our 
allowances  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  the  claims  for  vessels  and 
outfits. 

II.— As  TO  THE  FBEIGHTS  AND  EARNINGS. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  amounts  at  which  they  are  stated  are,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  most  extravagant,  and  that  they  in  many  cases  involve 
double  claims  for  single  losses.  We  have  also  explained  at  length,  in  the 
introductory  part  of  our  first  report,  the  various  grounds  on  which,  inde- 
I)endently  of  its  exaggerated  amount,  this  claim  for  gross  freights  and 
gross  earnings  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  supported,  and  why  it 
.should  in  our  opinion  be  rejected;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  such  an  allowance 
be  made  as  would,  as  far  as  is  legitimate  or  possible,  satisfy  the  princi- 
ple of  restitutio  in  integrum^  by  placing  the  claimants  almost  in  the  same 
position  as  if  they  had  not  embarked  in  the  unsuccessful  adventure ;  an 
allowance  which  is  far  more  liberal  than  that  which  has  been  awarded 
by  the  courts  of  America  in  similar  cases.  This  allowance  we  have 
t^stimated  at  $842,436,  which,  when  added  to  our  allowance  for  vessels 
nnd  outfits  a7id  expenses  incurred  in  making  tJie  ships  fit  and  able  to  leave 
port,  amounts  to  $4,315,121,  and  will  in  our  opinion  fairly  cover  all  losses 
in  respect  of  the  vessels,  their  outfits,  earnings,  and  claims  for  freights, 

III. — As  TO  THE   CARGOES. 

As  regards  the  claims  for  "  cargoes,'^  it  will  be  seen  from  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  our  First  Eeport  that  the  form  in  which  these  claims  are 
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presented  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  except  in  compara- 
tively few  cases,  to  what  extent  they  involve  double  claims  far  mgk 
losses^  as  well  as  profits  and  the  freight  payable  at  the  port  of  discharge ; 
and  we  there  fully  stated  the  reasons  why  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  if, 
from  the  total  amount  claimed  for  cargoes,  profits,  commissions,  and 
insurances  thereon,  12  per  cent,  be  deducted,  the  result  so  obtained  will, 
in  all  probability,  exceed  the  real  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment,  together  with  interest  from  the  time  of  loading  until  capture. 
We  also  explained  that,  by  awarding  this  compensation,  and  thereby 
placing  the  owners  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  would  have  been, 
if,  instead  of  embarking  their  capital  in  the  shipment  of  the  goods, 
they  had  invested  it  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  we  were  adopting 
a  mode  of  compensation,  not  only  consistent  with  well-recognized  prin- 
ciples  of  jurisprudence,  but  also  more  liberal  than  that  which  has  ever 
been  applied  by  the  courts  of  the  United  Statues. 

In  some  cases,  distinctly  specified  in  oiir  Eeports,  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  that  the  owners  and  the  insurance  companies  are  simalta- 
neously  advancing  claims  for  the  same  losses.  In  these  cases  we  have, 
of  course,  deducted  one  of  such  double  claims,  and  these  deductions, 
together  with  those  in  respect  of  one  or  two  claims  which  we  have 
specially  noticed  and  given  our  reasons  for  rejecting,  amounted  to  about 
$340,000.  After  taking  off  12  per  cent,  from  the  residue  of  the  total 
claim,  we  thus  arrived  at  the  sum  of  $4^084,478  as  the  allowance  for  the 
cargoes.  But  although  we  have  provisionally  estimated  the  loss  at  this 
amount,  we  think  it  right  to  repeat  that  in  our  opinion  this  estimate 
will  be  found  to  be  excessive,  not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  in  oar  First 
Beport,  but  also  because  the  additional  claim  of  $473,830,  advanced  for 
cargo  in  the  ^^  Revised  Statement,"  is  open  to  very  considerable  saspicioo 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  fully  stated  at  pages  11  and  VI 
of  this  Report. 

lY.— As  TO  CLAIMS  FOB  DAMAGES  AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS. 

As  regards  the  claims  for  damagesj  we  have  in  almost  all  cases  re- 
jected them,  because  they  are  in  effect  claims  in  respect  of  indirect  losses. 
or  for  damages  of  too  remote  and  contingent  a  character  to  entitle  the 
claimants  to  compensation. 

As  regards  the  claims  for  personal  effects^  we  have  generally  sx>ecified 
the  cases  in  which  we  consider  them  excessive,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sum  of  $155,750  will  cover  any  loss  for  personal 
effects  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  sustained. 

v.— Result. 

The  ultimate  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  the  following : 
The  total  amount  of  the  claims  we  have  been  considering,  that  is,  ftH 
the  claims  contained  in  the  ^'Revised  Statement,"  exclusive  of  those  for 
increased  war  premiums  and  the  claims  styled  ^^  miscellaneous,"  (all  of 
which  are  "  indirect  claims,")  and  after  correcting  certain  errors  of  cal 
culation,  and  withdrawing  those  for  the  Sallie  and  Boston,  is  $19,077,70^. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  $8,623,795  will  be  amjily  sufficient  u> 
meet  all  the  losses  embraced  in  these  claims. 

The  following  arrangement  shows  the  amount  of  the  claims  connected 
with  each  cruiser,  after  adjusting  the  several  corrections,  on  which  ^i' 
have  reported ;  and  also  tlie  corresponding  estimates  we  have  made  a> 
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fully  adequate  to  meet  all  the  losses  actually  sustained,  which,  however, 
are  subject  to  the  reservations  mentioned  in  our  First  Beport : 


Claims  on  accoant  of— 


Alabama 

Boston . 

Chickamaaga 

Florida 

Clarence  . .  - . . 

TacoDy 

Georgia 

Jeff.  Davis  - ,. 

Nashville 

Retribution  -- 


Amonnts 
claimed. 


$6, 954, 159 
4, 185, 627 

416, leo 

7,752 

108, 434 

29,018 


Amounts 
allowed. 


$3, 351, 407 


126,264 

2, 960, 315 

253,691 


66,624 
19, 021 


Sbenaudoah 

Sumter . 

Tallahassee 


6, 303, 039 
159, 736 
730, 802 


1, 338, 436 
102, 815 
385,222 


19, 077, 798 


8, 623, 795 


The  reservations  to  which  we  have  above  referred  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.—The  question  whether  Great  Britain  is  liable  for  any  of  the  losses 
which  are  the  subject-matter  of  these  claims,  and,  if  for  any,  for  which 
of  them,  is  a  question  with  which  we  have  not  been  concerned ;  and, 
keeping  clear  of  what  was  not  within  our  province,  we  have  studiously 
eoufia^  ourselves  to  the  task  of  sifting  and  analyzing  the  claims,  and 
of  ascertaining  what  in  our  opinion  ought,  according  to  well-recognized 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  to  be  considered  adequate  compensation  for 
the  losses  occasioned  by  each  of  the  Confederate  cruisers. 

II. — ^The  data  which  the  statement  of  claims  applies  are,  in  several  mate- 
rial respects,  so  scanty  and  so  imperfect  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  have 
estimated  the  allowance  for  each  particular  claim  with  complete  accuracy, 
bat  we  believe  we  have  shown  that  there  are  valid  and  strong  groupds 
for  concluding  that,  if  ever  these  claims  come  to  be  thoroughly  sifted 
and  examined,  our  estimate  will  be  found  to  be  in  all  respects  a  very 
liberal  estimate. 

NOTES. 

I.  There  is  one  consideration  to  which  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to 
direct  attention,  viz,  the  value  of  the  ''  currency  "  dollar  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  "  gold "  dollar.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  claims 
comprised  in  the  statement  are  made  in  the  "  currency  ^  dollar,  and  it 
appears  from  the  claim  in  the  case  of  the  Morning  Star  (p.  48  of  this 
Heport)  that  the  value  of  that  dollar  may  be  taken  to  bear  to  that  of 
the  gold  dollar  the  ratio  of  5,614  to  7,744.  In  reducing  the  total  amount 
of  our  estimate  of  allowances  into  "  gold  "  dollars  it  must  be  borne  in 
miud  that  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  claims  for  ships,  freights,  and 
damages  it  has  been  made  in  '^  gold  ^  dollars,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reduce  the  estimate  in  respect  of  cargoes  and  personal 
effects  into  the  same  currency.  The  total  amount  of  our  estimate  of  all 
the  losses  alleged  to  have  been  sustained,  when  thus  reduced  into  gold 
dollars,  may  be  converted  into  pounds  sterling  according  to  the  proper 
rate  of  exchange,  (which  in  some  instances  to  be  found  in  the  claims  has 
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been  assumed  to  be  $4.84,)  and  it  will  be  found  in  all  probability  to  k 
considerably  less  than  £1,600,000. 

II.  We  have  appended  to  this  report  Table  IV,  which  shows  tbe 
values  put  by  Captain  Semmes  on  the  prizes  he  captured,  and  inasmneh 
as  the  captor  generally  considerably  o  /er-estimates  the  value  of  his 
prizes,  we  think  that  this  table  may  throw  some  light  which  may  prove 
useful  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims  advanced  for  losses  alleged 
to  have  been  sustained  by  the  Alabama  captures. 

Arthur  CoHEy. 
Sidney  Young. 

June  8, 1872. 


Table  No.  1. — Shoicing  progressive  increase  in  the  a$}wunt  of  claims  for  losses  incumd 
through  the  respective  cruisers  <is  stat^  at  different  periods. — {See  report^  pp,  316-31?.' 


Original  LLt.  1866.  ^^.tldLaitleD. 


AlAbamA 

Boston 

Chickamaasa 

Florida 

Florida,  Clarence 

Florida,  Tacony 

G-eoreia 

JeSDavia 

Naahville 

Betribation 

Rallie 

Shenandoah 

Sumter 

Tallahassee 

Olastee 

Increased  war  premiams. 
Miscellaneous 


51 


13 


96 


Total 


94 


% 
S 

I 


& 


%X  708, 716 


1, 979, 288 


SIO.  295 


57 
1 
3 

23 
1 
1 
5 


Former  Statement  |    Revised  Statr 
November,  1871.   meat,  March,  l- 


7 
t 

a 

9 

CI 


15,242,963 

400 

114, 147 

3, 031,  849 

14,520 

8,400 

326,351 


3,236,805 


1 

2 

1 

29 

1 

8 

4 


9, 135, 104  ;     138 


70,584 

20,982 

5,540 

4, 490,  100 

2,250 

276.  545 

73,875 


< 

< 

58 
1 
3 

38 

16, 547, 610 

400 

95,653 

3,098,609 

1 

2 

1 

40 

3 

17 


13,  768,  506 


169 


383,976 


69,537 

90,334 

5.540 

6,468,390 

10,606 

579,956 

1, 190, 795 


19,021,428 


a 

I 


58 
1 
4 

30 
2 

10 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 

36 
8 

23 


< 


3, 9a.. I' 

41>  1" 

•  -• 
I.  ••• 

5k  SO*'* 


183  '    ttM:.!'' 
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T.UJLE  No.  2. — Showing  the  result  of  the  oorrectiona  and  re-appropriations  of  the  claims  and 
the  corresponding  alloicanoes  in  summaries  Xos,  1,  2,  and  'S  of  ^^  First  Report/^  in  accord- 
ance tcith  our  remarks,  {Present  Report,  pp.  335-338.) 

Sl'MMart  (So.  1.).-Cla8iie8  (corrected  and  re-arranged  as  per  Beport.) 


rvi«i.*%o 

Allowances. 

v/«ai«iuo« 

Value  at  (as  per  corrected  Report)— 

CLAB8  A. 
Y(fl) 

♦1,  721,  417 
791, 163 

12,512,580 

4, 813, 730 
93,943 

$1,029,200 

559.059 
56,144 

Y.I 

E.S 

616,560 

4, 065,  501 

111,669 

EP 

Ire 

P.E 

595,  747 
908,996 

7, 420, 253 
386,751 

1,644,403 
fl«7.446 

33,572 

Ei^ht  whalers  detained  (/) . . 
Less  4  ditto  (withdrawn) .... 

Six  ftshinc-vesaels 

33,638 

3,322 

5,800 

600 

124,850 

8,122 
600 

E.S ....v!7. 

E.P 

P.E 

42,360 

1,072,682 
382,809 

17, 849, 364 

fl,  745,  421 

Class  B. 
V(fii) 

1,  455,  491 

503,907 

789, 219 
52,002 

4870,  TJ5 

1:95,593 

645, 167 
16,739 

LV  (6) 

Yim) 

413,907 
90,000 

l.¥ie) 

218,850 
570,  mi^ 

LC 

P.E.,&c 

981,084 
557,  912 

2, 800, 619 

1,628,294 

CukssC. 
T 

1,538,996 

445,237 

3, 638, 676 
166,238 

938,395 
103,829 

LV 

266,806 
178,  431 

LF 

C 

1,352,736 
2,285.940 

la\  li\  lt\  t  nofi  'iOK 

P.E.,&o 

\Si  \*f  \ 

58,245 

443.6a'S 
112,000 

5, 789, 147 

4, 128, 854 

Class  D. 
V(d) 

555,605 

138,283 
28,071 

294,335 

33,395 
11,821 

LV(€) 

T 

132,283 
6,000 

LF 

C 

P.E.,&c 

151,050 
3,850 

721,950 

339,551 

Class  £.  F. 
V 

154,900 

16,940 

65,466 
59,129 

80,355 

12,034 

35,968 
4,080 

LV ','.'"...'. 

F 

14,940 
2,000 

LF 

C 

18.660 
46,806 

LC(*) 

P.E 

296,435 

132,  437 

17, 457, 524 

7,974,557 
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Table  No.  2.— Showing  the  reault  ofiht  corrections  and  re-approprioHoM,  &c.— Continued. 
Summary  (So.  2.)— Interests  (corrected  and  le^arraDged  as  per  Report) 


j^i     1 

Allowances. 

uiaims. 

Valued  at— 

"Vf^HRplR  ii.nd  ontfltM  * 

$1,  755, 055 

1, 072, 682 

981,  084 

443, 605 

151, 050 

$1, 054, 050 

fn870, 795 

938,395 

294,335 

60,355 

Cla£8  A  (a)    

«       

c    

D(d) 

E  "F 

14, 403, 376 

Insurance  on  ditto : 

Clasa  A   

791, 163 
382,809 
557,  912 
112,  000 
3,850 

B(6) ..! 

c    

1 

D  (e) 

E.F 

1  847  T34 

4,091,301 
618,  882 

96,  251, 210 

$3,237,331 

Earning : 

Class  A 

4  710  183  ' 

Insurance ................... 

111,  669 

4, 821, 852 

413, 907 

266,806 

i:i2, 28:i 

14, 940 

ser.bi 

Freights : 

ClitftB  B       

9n95. 593 

10.3,829 

33,395 

12,034 

c    

1 

p            

IS.  F 

6127,936 
276  431 

Insurance  ditto: 

Class  "B  (c) 

90,000 

178,  431 

6,000 

2,000 

c 

D 

E.  F 

218,850 
1, 352,  736 

18,660 

1, 104, 307 

m?'i 

Careoes : 

Class  B               

645,167 

C              

(t)  (l 

)  3, 028, 385 

D 

35,968 

E.F 

1  590  246 

Insurance  on  ditto : 

ClassB 

570, 369 
2,285,940 

46.806 

Clk) 

D 

E.F(t) 

2  903.515 

481, 294 
52,002 

166.  ^^8 
28, 071 
59,129 

4, 493, 361 

3,  TOP  3 

Sundries,  (daroages  and  per- 
sonal effects :) 
Class  A  if)  

Damai^e  .. 
Per.  effect. 

p68,446 
146,629 

B 

c 

786,734 

D  

E.  F 

Slit'-' 

- — ' 

17,  457, 524 

7.?:ii:"' 
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Table  No.  2. — Showing  the  result  of  the  eorrectiona  and  re-^tppropriationa,  ^o — Continued. 
SuXMARY  (No.  3.)-— Cruisers  (corrected  and  re-arrangod  as  per  Beport.) 


Cloiins. 


Alabama : 

ClAaaA(a).... 

B 

C 

I>(d)  («). 
E.  F 


Eoston : 

Class  E.F(1;). 

Chickamanga : 
ClaasB 


FIoriila,(inclndiog  Clarence  and  Taoony :) 

Class  A 

B(6)  (c) 

C 

D 

E.F 


|1, 864, 171 

1.  306.  610 

8,  847, 337 

378,  443 

116,609 


95,655 


184, 648 

855,796 

2,  4;»,  723 

70,  379 

79,756 


Georgia : 

(HassB.... 
C... 
E.F. 

Xashvillo : 
Class D  ... 


Retribution 
Class  B. 
C. 


Sallie : 

Class  C  (A)  . 

Shenandoah : 
Class  A  (/) 

B 

C 

D  .... 
E.F.. 


Sumter : 

Class  E.  F. 

Tallahassee : 
Class  A  ... 
B.... 

D  ... 
E.F. 


S03, 195 

150,  781 

30,000 


18,  705 
1,630 


5,  795, 045 

101,  318 

145,  935 

93,100 

22,500 


96. 513, 170 


95,655 


3,626,303 


383,976 
69,537 


20,335 


5,500 

219,340 

207,741 

110,500 

36,875 


6, 157,  8J)8 
10, 695 


579,  956 


17,  475,  524 


Allowances. 


Allowed  at— 


$460,893 

«»618. 538 

Va,  004, 376 

136,021 

47,850 


80,118 


108,564 

644,  709 

1, 776,  375 

44,  570 

61,350 


105, 194 
145,837 


62,900 


16,461 
1,240 


(i) 


gl,  171,  464 

29,630 

199,582 

37,560 


4,050 


4,500 

133,644 

101, 444 

58,500 

19, 187 


$3, 267, 678 


80, 118 


2, 635, 508 

251,031 
62, 903 

17, 701 


1,336,236 
4,050 


317, 275 


7, 974,  557 


(a)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  of  the  Altamaha  of  the  snm  of.    |15, 450 

ib)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  of  the  Avon  of  the  snm  of 42, 000 

<c)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  nf  the  Avon  of  the  sum  of 25, 000 

id)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  of  the  Emma  Jane  of  the  sum  of.  4, 000 
<«)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  of  the  Emma  Jane  of  the  sum  of.  5, 000 
(/)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  of  four  of  the  vessels  detained 

by  the  Shenandoah 208,996 

(9)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  allowance  for  the  vessels  detained  by 

the  Shenandoah $36,000 

(A)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  Betsv  Ames  (see  p.  336) 5, 540 

<i)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  allowance  for  Betsy  Ames 4, 875 

<k)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  from  claim  of  Texana  (see  p.  324) 400 

il)  This  has  been  reduced  by  withdrawal  ft-om  the  several  allowances  as  mentioned 

(atp.335) 31,253 

Showing  In  all  deductions  i^m— 

Claims 306,386 

AUowances •- T^^^ 

(m)This  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  increased  by  allowance  for  the  Palmetto, 

(seep.336) %^^ 
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ANNEX  D -FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  CLAIMS  PRESENTED  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURE ALLEGED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  INCURRED  IN  THE  PURSUIT 
AND  CAPTURE  OF  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS. 


EFFORTS  MADE  TO  CAPTURE  CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS. 


ALABAMA. 

The  United  States  in  their  Counter  Case,  while  denying  the  pertinence 
of  the  point  to  the  questions  at  issue,  reiterate  the  assertion  that  they 
'^  made  great  efforts  and  incurred  great  expense  in  their  efforts  to  cap- 
ture the  Alabama.'' 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  cases  whicft  the  British  Government  considers  point  to  aa 
opposite  conclusion,  and  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in  its  Case 
and  Counter  Case : 

(a.)  The  Tuscarora's  remissness  in  not  following  up  the  Alabama  after 
getting  away  from  Liverpool. 

(b.)  The  escape  of  the  Alabama  from  the  San  Jacinto  at  Martiniqae, 
on  16th  November,  1862. 

(e.)  Commodore  Bell's  remissness  in  not  capturing  her  after  she  sank 
the  Hatteras  off  Galveston. 

(d.)  Admiral  Wilkes's  interference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  s 
orders  to  the  Vanderbilt;  the  failure  of  the  captain  of  that  ship  to  carry 
out  the  orders  implicitly  when  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  execntiou, 
and  his  final  abandonment  of  the  pursuit  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  did  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, with  the  means  at  its  disposal,  use  ^'  due  diligence  "  in  its  efforts 
to  arrest  the  career  of  the  Alabama! 

Mr.  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  his  first 
Report  to  Congress  after  the  commissioning  of  the  Alabama,  of  1st  D^ 
cember,  1862,  stated  that  his  department  had  ^'  dispatched  vessels  to 
effect  the  capture  of  the  Alabama,  and  there  is  now  quite  a  fleet  on  the 
ocean  engaged  in  pursuing  her."    (Page  24.) 

Now,  on  referring  to  the  claims  put  forth  against  Great  Britain,  in 
Volume  VII  of  the  Appendices  to  the  United  States  Case,  and  com- 
paring the  several  dates,  we  find  this  "fleet "is  stated  to  have  con- 
sisted of — 

1.  The  Tuscarora,  a  suitable  ship  for  the  service,  which  was  ordemi 
on  the  "  5th  September,  1802,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  the 
Alabama  and  Florida."  ^ 


*  For  the  various  orders  frivcn  to  these  vessels,  and  alluded  to  iu  the  course  of  fhij 
Aunox,  see  the  Synopsis  of  Orders  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  TniwU 
States^  vol.  vii,  opposite  to  page  T^U.^ 
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As  Mr.  Welles,  in  the  same  Report  to  Congress,  stated  that "  the  Tus- 
carora  is  now  in  parsait  of  this  pirate,"  (Alabama,)  it  may  be  taken 
that  these  orders  were  sent  to  her  about  the  time  that  the  Chippewa 
was  ordered  to  relieve  her  at  Alge5iras  in  watching  the  Sumter.  The 
Chippewa  was  at  Cadiz  early  in  November,  1862.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  she  relieved  the  Tuscarora  about  that  time ;  but,  as  the 
Tnscarora  was,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  cruising 
off  Madeira ;  was  at  Gibraltar  on  the  31st  December,  1862 ;  at  Cadiz 
on  the  17th  January,  1863 ;  subsequently  paid  two,  if  not  three,  visits 
to  Madeira ;  was  again  at  Gibraltar  on  the  17th  March,^  and  completed 
her  cruise,  it  is  presumed  at  some  port  in  the  United  States,  on  the  13th 
April,  (See  Synopsis  of  Orders,)  she  could  not  possibly  have  put  the 
orders  into  execution.  The  name  of  the  Tuscarora  does  not  appear  in 
the  returns  of  the  United  States  ships-of-war  that  visited  the  British 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies  during  this  period.  This  suggested  a  more 
careful  and  complete  investigation  into  her  case,  which  has  resulted  in 
proving  conclusively  that,  in  spite  of  the  intentions  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, she  did  not  on  or  after  the  5th  September,  1862,  "  go  to  the  West 
Indies  for  the  Alabama  and  Florida,"  and  that  therefore  she  was  not, 
on  the  1st  December,  1862,  the  date  of  Mr.  Welles's  Keport,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Alabama. 

2.  The  Vanderbilt,  a  suitable  vessel  when  supplies  of  coal  were  pro- 
curable, then  cruising  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  and  from  Europe } 
of  her  proceedings  on  this  cruise  nothing  further  is  known.^ 

3.  The  San  Jacinto,  a  suitable  vessel,  then  in  the  West  Indies ;  the 
Alabama  had  on  the  previous  18th  November  escaped  from  her  at  Mar- 
tinique. 

4.  The  Mohican,  a  suitable  vessel ;  she  could  not  have  left  the  United 
States  on  the '^belligerent "  mission  of  capturing  the  Alabama,  as  on 
the  14th  November,  1862,  when  applying  for  coals  at  Bermuda,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  go  to  the  eastward,  her  commander.  Captain  Glisson,  assured 
Governor  Ord  that  "  he  was  not  directly  engaged  in  any  belligerent 
operations  against  the  Confederate  States,  but  was  proceeding  to  a  for- 
eign station  in  the  performance  of  an  ordinary  duty.''  (Appendix  to 
the  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  32.) 

5.  The  Dacotab,  a  suitable  vessel ;  she  had  ceased  her  pursuit  by 
17th  November,  (see  Synojisis  of  Orders,)  although  Mr.  Welles  named 
her  as  being  still  in  pursuit. 

^  For  record  of  Visits  to  Gibraltar,  see  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  229.  The 
dates  of  the  visits  of  these  and  other  vessels  to  foreign  ports,  mentioned  throughout 
this  Annex,  are  recorded  in  returns  from  British  Consuls,  Mail  Agents,  &c.,  which  can 
be  produced  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Arbitrators^  if  so  desired. 

*It  is  more  than  probable,  from  indications  met  with  in  tracing  out  the  proceedings 
of  other  United  States  cruisers,  that,  had  time  permitted,  good  reasons  would  have 
Wen  discovered  for  suggesting  abatements  on  account  of  this  cruise,  the  claim  for 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $1,500  a  day.  Indeed,  it  might  be  equally  desirable  to 
<M)deavor  to  trace  out  the  proceedings  of  other  vessels,  which  are  wholly  unknown, 
except  so  far  as  stated  in  the  synopsis  of  orders,  such  as  the  Augusta,  Ticonderoga,  &c. ; 
the  claims  on  their  account  were  necessarily  treated,  in  the  former  report,  as  admissi- 
hle  in  the  hypothetical  sense  there  explained,  but  further  light  might  discover,  as  in 
f^o  many  other  cases,  errors  which  would  justify  abatements. 
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6.  Onward. 

7.  Sabine. 


^  Sailing-vessels,  obviously  useless  in  pursuing  the 
Alabama,  and  whose  employment  on  such  service 
was  condemned  by  the  United  States  Ministers 
abroad,  e.  g.^  by  Mr.  Dayton  (quoted  in  the  Report 
of  Admiralty  Committee,  Appendix  to  the  Britisli 


8*  Ino      '       ^      Case,  vol.  vii,  p.  68,)  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  dispatch^ 


9.  St.  Louis. 


to  Mr.  Seward,  12th  May,  1864,  after  a  conversation 
with  Prince  de  Joinville  on  the  inutility  of  United 
States  sailing-ships  in  European  waters,  &;c    Sim- 
ilar opinions  were  expressed  by  the  captains  of  the 
I     Constellation,  St.  Louis,  &c. 
Admiral  Wilkes's  flying  squadron  could  not,  from  a  previous  mention 
made  of  its  special  duties  in  the  same  Report,  p.  vi,  have  been  incladed 
in  Mr.  Welles's  "fleet.'' 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  excepting  the  Tuscarora,  Mohican,  Dacotah,and 
the  useless  sailing-ships,  Mr.  Welles's  "  fleet"  is  reduced  to  two  vessels, 
although  at  the  time  he  could  boast  of  having  increased  the  United 
States  Navy  to  427  vessels,  and  28,000  men ! 

Turning  now  to  the  ships  in  pursuit  when  Mr.  Welles  made  his  neit 
Report  to  Congress,  viz,  on  the  7th  December,  1863,  the  Alabama  thea 
being  in  the  height  of  her  career,  the  Synopsis  of  Orders  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ships  as  so  engaged : 

1.  Yanderbilt ;  but  on  the  27th  of  October  she  had  abandoned  tbe 
pursuit,'  and  on  the  7th  December  was  making  her  way  back  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  Mohican ;  this  ship,  which,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  com- 
menced her  pursuit  of  the  Alabama  on  the  9th  May,  1863,  from  the 
Cape  de  Yerds,  also,  on  the  11th  December,  1863,  abandon€>d  the  pur- 
suit at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  turned  her  head  westward.  She 
was  at  St.  Helena  on  the  29th  December,  on  her  way  back  to  the  United 
States.^  Had  she  remained  at  or  near  the  Gape,  or  the  Mauritius,  or 
gone  to  Bourbon  (where  she  could  have  coaled)  for  a  few  weeks,  she 
would  have  learnt  that  her  chase  had  gone  to  the  East  Indies.  Instead, 
however,  of  so  doing,  her  captain  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  in  spite 
of  communications  he  had  received  when  at  Cape  Town,  and  which 
called  forth  these  observations  from  the  United  States  consul  at  the 
Mauritius  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward  of  the  5th  February,  1864 :  ^<  Tbe 
narrative  of  these  things  affords  another  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
a  man-of-war  in  these  waters.  •  ♦  ♦  •  When  the  Mohican 
was  at  Cape  Town,  especially  as  the  facts  concerning  the  Sea  Bride  had 
been  communicated  by  me  to  the  consul  there,  and  were  by  him  laid 
before  the  captain  of  the  Mohican,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  that 
vessel  did  not  extend  its  cruise  to  Madagascar  and  Mauritius.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Captain  Olisson  had  sufficient  to  justify  his  conduct  in 

^  The  following  is  au  extract  from  Mr.  Adamses  dispatch : 

"The  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  called  on  me  the  other  day  with  a  letter  to  you,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  forward  by  the  last  steamer,  made  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  our  sailing-ships  in  European  harbors  in  a  perfectly  friendly  spirit, 
which  were  not  without  their  weight  in  my  mind.  I  have  a  fear  that  these  vcsseb 
entail  a  heavy  burden  of  useless  expense,  and  retain  in  utter  inactivity  a  consideral^V 
number  of  the  best  class  of  our  useful  seamen.  It  would  be  quite  as  well  for  tbe 
country  if  they  were  entirely  withdrawn.  One  steamer  like  the  Kearsarge  has  more 
influence  upon  the  opinion  of  nautical  men  than  all  the  obsolete  frigates  remaining  io 
the  world  would,  put  together.  Three  or  four  such,  properly  distributed,  with  p»^ 
officers,  would  materially  check  the  tendency  to  serve  on  board  of  dubious  rebel  shi|« 
Dip.  Cor.,  1864,  Part  i,  p.  732. 

^  See  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  vii,  p.  70. 

^Ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  234. 
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turniug  back.    Still,  I  can  but  hope  that  some  other  vessel  from  our 
flow  very  large  navy  may  very  soon  appear  in  the  Indian  Ocean.^  ^ 

3.  Onward.    ^ 

4.  Ino.  >  The  sailing-ships  already  disposed  of. 

0.  St  Louis. ) 

G.  Bhode  Island,  stationed  oft  the  Bahamas,  and,  like  the  De  Soto, 
lierforming  precisely  the  same  duties  as  Admiral  Wilkes's  flying  squad- 
ron, (see  post  J  p.  88.) 

7.  De  Soto;  the  same  off  the  Havana,  (Appendix  to  British  Case, 
vol.  vii,  p.  74.) 

8.  Wyoming.  This  ship,  with  the  sailing-sloop  Jamestown,  represented 
the  United  States  interests  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
had,  of  course,  the  ordinary  duties  of  this  extensive  station  to  carry  on : 
she  was,  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Welles  was  making  this  Eeport,  well  placed 
to  intercept  the  Alabama,  being  near  the  Straits  of  Sunda  when  the  lat- 
ter passed  through  them.  The  Wyoming's  further  proceedings  will  be 
subsequently  dealt  with. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Welles's 
fieport^  the  chase,  pursuit,  or  search  for  the  Alabama  was  practically 
redaced  to  one  efficient  ship,  the  Wyoming,  and  she,  as  will  be  elsewhere 
shown,  virtually,  on  the  13th  of  the  following  February,  gave  up  the 
pursuit,  or  did  what,  as  far  as  any  claim  on  account  of  the  Alabama  is 
concerned,  amounted  to  an  abandonment.  Finding  the  Confederate  had 
probably  left  the  limits  of  bis  station,  her  commander  conceived  the 
orders  he  was  then  acting  under  did  not  justify  him  in  following  the  Ala- 
bama beyond  such  limits.  And  yet,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Welles  could 
justly  make  the  yet  prouder  boast  that  the  United  States  Navy  consisted 
of  588  vessels  and  34,000  men,  exclusive  of  officers! 

From  this  period  to  the  date  of  the  Alabama's  beiug  suuk,  the  chase, 
pursuit,  or  search  was  confined  to — 

1.  The  Sacramento,  a  suitable  vessel,  ordered,  on  "  the  18th  January, 
1864,  to  cruise  to  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Brazil,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thence  to  the  eastward,  or  to  Europe,  according  to  news  of  the  Ala- 
bama.'' 

She  was  at  Table  Bay  from  the  29th  April  to  the  5th  May.*  Learning 
there,  doubtless,  that  the  Alabama  had  sailed  on  the  previous  March  for 
a  French  port,  she  followed  her  to  Europe,  and  was  at  Lisbon  on  the 
-9th  of  June ;  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  on  what  day  she  arrived 
there,  but  flfty-six  days  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  long  passage 
for  a  x>owerful  full-rigged  ship  like  the  Sacramento,  with  a  speed  under 
steam  of  12^  knots,  to  have  made  in  time  of  war  and  in  the  actual  pur- 
Buit  of  an  enemy.  She  may,  therefore,  have  arrived  at  Lisbon  some  time 
before  the  29th  June,  or  have  touched  at  some  other  European  port. 
Although  probably  in  want  of  stores  and  supplies,  she  does  not  appear 
to  have  called  at  Cadiz,  which  was  then  the  depot  for  the  United  States 
ships. 

2.  The  Kearsarge,  from  the  time  she  left  Flushing  till  she  sunk  the 
Alabama. 

3.  The  Wachusett,  a  suitable  vessel,  and  ordered  apparently  to  limits 
judiciously  chosen  to  intercept  the  Alabama  on  her  return  westward. 
She  was,  however,  so  frequently  to  be  found  during  this  period  in  the 
ports  of  Brazil,  that  she  ^uld  have  spent  biit  little  of  her  time  in  cruis- 
ing near  the  equator.  The  Alabama,  on  the  2d  May,  1864,  (having  for 
ten  days  previously  been  on  the  track  of  the  homeward-bound  Pacific 

^Appendix  to  Case  of  the  Uuited  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 
«  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  228. 
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sliips,)  was,  according  to  Admiral  Semmes,  at  '^  onr  old  toll-gate  at  the 
crossing  of  the  30^  parallel,  where,  as  our  reader  will  recollect,  we 
lialted  on  our  outward  passage  and  vis6d  the  passports  of  so  many  trav- 
elers. The  poor  old  Alabama  was  not  now  what  she  had  been  then. 
Her  commander,  like  herself,  was  well-nigh  worn  down.''  ("Adventarcs 
Afloat,''  p.  749.)  Where  was  the  Wachusett  about  this  time  t  At  Bahia 
on  the  31st  March,  at  Pernambuco  on  the  27th  April,  at  Bahia  again  on 
the  13th  May  and  on  the  11th  June.  It  would  seem  from  the  translation 
of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Webb  to  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  16th  of  October,  18G4,  given  at  page  142  of  the  first  Yolume  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  British  Case,  that  her  commander  was  then  more 
concerned  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Webb  and  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Bahia  than  in  following  up  the  ^^  rebel"  cruisers.  The  claim 
on  this  ship's  account  has  been  considered  admissible  for  the  Arbitration, 
(in  the  sense  explained  in  the  Admiralty  Beport;)  but  it  will  be  here- 
after shown  that  subsequent  investigation  warrants  the  suggestion  that 
a  considerable  abatement  should  be  made  from  it. 

4.  The  ^Niagara,  a  suitable  vessel;  but  the  postscript  to  the  Admiralty 
Eeport  will  have  shown  that  this  ship  was  sent  to  European  waters  on 
account  of  the  iron-clads  and  corvettes  which  were  being  built  in  France 
for  the  Confederates.^ 

It  is  therefore  clearly  demonstrated  that,  when  the  Alabama  was 
sunk,  the  United  States  cruisers  in  actual  search  of  her  (including  the 
Wachusett  and  also  the  Kearsarge  for  nine  days)  were  only  three,  oat 
of  a  navy  which  by  this  time  must  have  numbered  over  600  vessels. 

FLORIDA. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  inquiry,  and  only  incidentally  alladiog 
to  the  acts  of  remissness  on  the  part  of  United  States  cruisers  in 
regard  to  the  Florida,  viz :  allowing  her  to  get  tlirough  the  blockading 
squadron  into  Mobile ;  allowing  her  again  to  pass  the  blockading  sqaad- 
ron,  and  get  out  again ;  it  will  be  found  that,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Welles's 
Report  to  Congress  of  1862,  no  cruisers  were  in  pursuit  of  that  Con- 
federate vessel,  then  blockaded  in  Mobile ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  United 
States  Counter  Case  contend  that  the  pursuit  in  her  case  was  effectiTe* 
It  simply  states  "  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  United 
States  deny  the  allegations  regarding  the  supposed  negligence  of  their 
Navy.'' 

The  Tuscarora,  as  already  shown  above,  was  never  in  the  West  Indie* 
in  pursuit  of  the  Alabama  or  Florida,  although  she  was  ordered  there 
for  the  purpose. 

On  her  escape  from  Mobile,  the  R.  E.  Cuyler — a  suitable  vessel— was 
sent  by  Admiral  Farragut  in  pursuit  of  the  Florida,  and  continued  to 
cruise  for  seventeen  days.  It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  official 
account  of  her  cruise  published ;  but  a  letter,'  purporting  to  be  from  aa 
officer  on  board,  and  dated  21st  January,  1863,  <'  off  east  coast  of  Ya* 
catan,"  after  mentioning  that  they  had  pushed  on  to  Cape  Antonio,  but 
had  lost  sight  of  the  chase,  proceeds: 

^^  Had  the  Oneida  accompanied  us,  as  she  was  ordered  to  do,  onr 
chance  would  have  been  double  what  it  was.     '    ♦        •        •       • 

"There  were  seven  vessels  of  us  off  the  port,  (Mobile.)  We  had  fifteen 
hours'  warning,  and  her  ^the  Oreto)  only  way  out  was  through  the  main 
ship-channel,  which,  at  tne  bar,  is  less  than  a  mile  wide.         *         * 

^Appendix  to  British  Case.  vol.  vii,  p.  110.  n  •> 

3  Patuam's  Record  of  the  Kebellion,  vol.  vi,  p.  392. 
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"Everything  was  done  to  increase  oar  speed,  bat  the  utmost  was  12j^ 
koots.    I  have  seen  the  ship  go  14. 

"  The  prime  cause  of  her  escape  was  neglect  to  prepare  for  her ;  and 
remembering  Commander  Preble's  case,  I  think  the  Department  will 
soon  decide  where  the  fault  lies.'' 

At  the  date  of  Mr.  Welles's  next  Report  of  Congress,  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1863,  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  in  special  pursuit  of  the 
Florida,  nor  had  there  been  any  sent  during  the  previous  twelve  months, 
except  those  already  named. 

From  this  date  to  that  of  the  Florida's  seizure  in  the  Port  of  Bahia 
by  the  Wachusett,  the  following  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  her  : 

1.  The  Ticonderoga — a  suitable  vessel — which  appears  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  the  Fisheries,  on  tidings  that  the 
Florida  had  re-appeared  off  Bermuda,  in  June,  1864.  She  touched  at 
Barbadoes  on  the  8th  August,^  but  nothing  farther  is  known  of  her 
proceedings. 

2.  The  Pontoosuc — a  suitable  vessel.  She  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  vessel  of  those  out  on  the  12th  and  13th  August,  1864,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Tallahassee,  whose  orders  embraced  also  the  Florida. 

3.  The  I^iagara — a  suitable  vessel — but,  as  already  shown  above,  she 
was  not  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Florida ;  farther  references  to  the  same 
effect  will  be  given  below. 

It  is  thus  seen,  if  no  "  great  efforts  "  were  made  and  no  "  fleet"  was 
dispatched  to  capture  the  Alabama,  still  less  were  any  serious  efforts 
made  to  capture  the  Florida ;  and  this  assertion  is  advanced  with  a  full 
recollection  of  the  intermittent  and  fitful  attempts  made  by  the  Kear- 
sarge  to  blockade  her  in,  and  capture  her  after  leaving,  Brest,  in  the 
performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  incidental  to  a  state  of  war,  and  when, 
as  shown  by  the  synopsis  and  her  actual  proceedings,  the  Kearsarge 
was  not  detailed  for  the  actual  pursuit  of  any  of  the  Confederate  ships 
ID  Class  I  of  the  Admiralty  Keport. 

None  of  the  sailing-vessels  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  expressly  in 
pursuit  of  the  Florida.  Her  escape  from  the  Saint  Louis  at  Madeira  on 
the  29th  February,  1864,  is,  however,  a  further  apt  illustration,  if  fur- 
ther proof  could  possibly  be  needed,  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  sailing 
ships  for  the  service  of  following  up  these  vessels.  ^'  I  have  little  hopes 
(said  Captain  Preble)  of  bringing  her  to  action  with  my  canvas  wings, 
though  I  shall  follow  her  to  sea,  if  practicable,  and  try,"  with  what  re- 
sult might  easily  have  been  divined.^ 

GEORGIA. 

The  United  States,  in  their  Counter  Case,  sec.  vii,  par.  5,  state  that, 
^^  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  made  the  statement  that  no  serious 
endeavor  to  intercept  or  capture  the  Georgia  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was  mistaken."  "No  trace,  however,  of 
any  such  endeavor  appears  in  the  synopsis  of  the  orders  to  the  United 
States  cruisers,  where  she  is  not  even  named ;  and  the  only  ship  known 
to  have  gone  in  pursuit  of  her  was  the  Niagara,  which  captured  her 
when  it  was  notorious  she  had  been  dismantled  and  sold,  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  merchant-ship  to  the  Portuguese  Government. 

There  is  no  act  of  special  remissness  on  the  part  of  any  United  States 
cruisers  averred  in  reference  to  the  Georgia.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  the  translation  of  a  letter  addressed  on  the  21st  May,  1863,  to  Mr. 

^AppeDclix  to  British  Case,  vol.  y,  p.  226. 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1864-'65,  Part  iv,  p.  297. 
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Webb,  the  United  States  minister  at  Rio,  by  a  Mr.  Grebert,  an  "intelli- 
gent German  gentlemen,''^  that  the  Mohican  had  been  in  sight  of  the 
Georgia  off  St.  Vincent,  but  it  would  not  appear  that  she  followed  her 
up.  Mr.  Grebert  stated, "  We  were  informed  at  Saint  Vincent,  Cape  de 
Verds,  that  a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  a  steamer  had  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  port,  but  had  immediately  disappeared.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  steamer  must  have  been  a  secessionist  privateer.''  Mr.  Grebert  had 
previously  said  that  the  Mohican  was  at  Saint  Vincent,  and  that  he 
"there  gathered  information  that  in  the  neighboring  waters  another 
Tessel  of  war  was  cruising,  supposed  to  be  the  Vanderbilt ;"  bat  at  that 
time  the  Vanderbilt  was  Admiral  Wilkes's  flag-ship  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Grebert  arrived  at  Bahia  on  14th  May,  and  there  "  an  officer  of 
the  Georgia  told  me  that  the  Georgia  had  been  seen  at  Saint  Vincent; 
but  went  higher  up,  {qy.  to  a  higher  latitude  f )  when  she  discovered  the 
Mohican  in  the  port  of  Saint  Vincent." 

It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the  steamer  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Vanderbilt  was  the  Georgia,  and  that  the  Georgia  made  ont  the 
Mohican  in  the  harbor,  although  the  latter  failed  to  see  the  Georgia. 

Mr.  Webb,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  of  23d  June,  1863,  showed  evi- 
dently that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  zeal  shown  on  another  occasion 
by  the  Mohican,  though  he  suggested  that  her  commander  ^'  may  have 
been  misled  by  some  cunningly  devised  report."  He  indulged  in  the 
hope  that  the  converted  merchant  sailing-vessel  Onward  might  be 
more  successful  than  the  Mohican  had  been  in  the  search  for  the  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Georgia,  all- then  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.* 

SHENANDOAH. 

^<  The  United  States,  as  to  the  Shenandoah,  make  the  same  statement 
which  they  have  already  made  in  reply  to  the  statements  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  touching  attempts  to  intercept  or  capture  the  Geor- 
gia."— United  States  Counter  Case,  sec.  viii,  par.  5. 
tt,  Ko  mention  is  made,  in  the  Synopsis  of  Orders,  of  this  ship;  and  it  is 
nowhere  stated  that  any  United  States  vessel  was  ever  sent  ia  search  of 
her. 

Without  again  going  over  the  same  ground  with  regard  to  the  Niag- 
ara, Sacramento,  &c.,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  Iroquois 
was  the  only  vessel  which,  it  could  possibly  be  suggested,  was  ever  in 
pursuit  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  fact  of  her  orders  referring  to 
"rebel  privateers"  generally,  a  comparison  of  dates  and  a  slight  exam- 
ination of  facts  will  show  that  this  ship's  actual  proceedings  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  Shanandoah. 

Thelroquois  received  her  orders  "to  leave  European  waters,  and  craiw 
off  Madeiras,  Brazil,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Batavia,  East  ladies, 
for  rebel  privateers,"  about  the  middle  of  September,  1804. 

These  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would,  therefore,  proba^ 
bly  have  been  dated  about  the  1st  September.  It  was  then  known  at 
Washington  that  the  only  Confederate  cruiser  at  sea  was  the  Florida, 
the  fate  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  sale  as  a  merchant-ship,  though  boC 
the  capture,  of  the  Georgia,  being  also  known  to  the  Navy  Department; 
her  capture  must,  however,  have  been  known  to  the  Iroquois  when  the 
orders  reached  her. 

The  Iroquois  left  Portsmouth  on  the  17th  September,  1864,  and  fiuailf 

^Appeudix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  p.  282.  >  Ibid.,  p.  f^. 
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quitted  England  ou  the  23d  September,  having  gone  to  Dover  to  pro- 
vision.^ 

She  was  then  state<l  by  her  Captain  to  be  "  about  to  sail  for  a  station 
remote  frona  the  shores  of  Earope."^ 

At  this  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  Sea  King,  or  Shenandoah ;  na 
meotioa  was  made  of  her  antil  six  weeks  afterward,  when  Mr.  Dayton, 
writing  from  Paris,  informed  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  advised  Captain 
Craven,  of  the  Niagara,  not  to  follow  the  Sea  King,  as  he  had  ^^ittld 
confidence''  in  the  reliability  of  the  reports  from  Mr.  Morse,  the  consul 
in  London ;  ^  this  was  ten  days  before  any  communication  was  made 
respecting  her  by  the  United  States  Legation  to  Earl  Bussell. 

The  Shenandoah  was  commissioned  at  Desertas  on  the  20th  October, 
made  several  prizes  off  the  Coast  of  Brazil,  then  proceeded  to  Melbourne 
without  touching  at  any  port  en  route^  and  arrived  there  on  the  25th 
January,  1865 ;  she,  however,  called  off  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
and  landed  some  crews  of  prizes  she  had  taken  and  destroyed.^ 

On  the  day  following  her  arrival  at  Melbourne  the  Mail  left  for  Eu- 
rope, taking  without  doubt  newspapers  giving  accounts  of  her  arrival, 
as  well  as  the  reports  to  that  effect  which  the  United  States  Consul 
stated  he  then  sent  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Hong-Kong.* 

The  Iroquois,  following  out  her  orders,  was  at  Table  Bay  9th  January, 
l$Go,  and  at  Mauritius  29th  January,  1865.^ 

As  it  could  not  have  been  known  at  either  of  these  ports  at  the 
respective  dates  that  the  Shenandoah  had  gone  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape,  it  is  clear  that,  not  only  could  the  Iroquois'  orders  have  had  up  to 
this  date  no  reference  to  the  Shenandoah,  but  that  her  movements  could 
not  have  been  influenced  by  any  tidings  she  could  have  heard  at  either 
of  these  places  of  that  vessel's  movements. 

It  is  true  that  the  Iroquois  is  reported  to  have  called  at  Tristan 
d'Acunha  on  her  way  from  the  Brazils,  and  taken  the  crews  of  the 
prizes,  who  had  been  left  there  by  the  Shenandoah,  to  the  Cape,  but  it 
is  hardly  probable  they  were  able  to  give  the  commander  of  the  Iroquois 
any  clue  to  the  Shenandoah's  future  proceedings,  and,  in  fact,  the  Iroquois 
was  officially  reported  as  having  left  the  Cape  for  Batavia,  showing  that 
no  deviation  from  her  orders  was  then  contemplated  in  consequence  of 
any  such  clue.  She  coaled  neither  at  the  Cape  nor  at  the  Mauritius, 
although  three  months  had  elapsed  since  she  had  been  to  a  British 
port ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  she  was  not  pressing  on  in  actual  pursuit 
of  any  particular  ship,  but  was  making  her  passages  leisurely  under  sail* 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Iroquois,  on  arrival  at  Ceylon  on  the  17th 
February,  received  any  special  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  rela- 
tive to  the  Shenandoah,  as  on  the  14th  of  the  previous  month  Mr.  Seward 
had  officially  informed  Her  Majesty's  Charge  d'  Affaires  at  Washington 
that  '^a  reliable  representation"  had  been  made  to  the  Department 
*^  that  the  Shenandoah  wall  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bermuda."^ 
Again,  Mr.  Seward,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  nearly  a  fortnight  later 
(on  the  27th)  upon  the  subject  of  the  Shenandoah's  captures  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  made  no  reference  to  special  orders  being  sent  to  any  cruisers,^ 

^  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  224. 

^  Diplomatic  CorrespoDdeuce,  1864-65,  Part  ii,  p.  302. 

»  Ibid.,  Part  iii,  p.  172. 

*  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  i,  pp.  499,  658. 

^  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi,  p.  .588. 

^  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v.,  pp.  228,  233. 

7  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  498. 

^  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii,  p.  335. 
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nor  is  any  mention  made  in  the  synopsis  of  further  orders  being  sent 
to  the  Iroqaois,  as  in  other  cases  when  the  cruisers  received  fresh  in 
structions. 

Had  she  obtained  any  inkling  from  the  crows  of  the  prizes  taken  from 
Tristan  d'Acunha  that  the  Shenandoah  was  likely  to  have  made  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  their  neighborhood  her  cruising-ground,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  once  the  proper  and  the  natural  course  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Iroquois  to  have  filled  np  with  coals  at  the  Gape,  and  pushed  on 
forthwith  to  Batavia,  replenished  coal,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  to 
the  Confederate  cruisei^s  expected  cruising-ground,  within  which,  in 
three  months  from  leaving  the  Cape,  he  could  again  have  coaled  either 
at  Singapore  or  Penan g. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that,  on  arriving  at  Ceylon,  the  Iroquois  would 
probably  have  heard  through  the  newspapers  of  the  arrival  of  the  Shen- 
andoah at  Melbourne.  It  would,  however,  seem  that  she  staid  there 
eight  days  to  take  in  but  150  tons  of  coal;^  and,  instead  of  proceeding 
at  once  to  Melbourne,  to  endeavor,  through  personal  communication 
with  the  United  States  Consul,  to  get  on  her  track,  the  Iroquois  went  to 
Penang,  from  whence,  on  or  about  the  2d  March,  1865,  the  senior  British 
naval  officer  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  reported  to  his  commander-in- 
chief,  Vice- Admiral  Kuper,  then  in  China,  that  '^  the  United  States  sloop 
Iroquois  has  appeared  at  Penang,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  endeav- 
oring to  intercept  the  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah.'^ 

On  the  29th  May,  1865,  she  is  reported  to  have  been  at  Singapore,  and 
still  in  search  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Shenandoah. 

She  was  thus  probably  for  nearly  three  months  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca and  its  neighborhood — in  fact,  near  Batavia — the  destination  indi- 
cated in,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  obeying,  her  original  orders, 
which,  as  before  stated,  could  have  had  no  reference  to  the  Shenandoah. 

In  June  or  July  she  must  have  quitted  her  station,  for  on  the  12th 
August,  1865,  she  was  at  the  Cape  on  her  way  back  to  the  United 
States.  This  step  of  returning  homeward  could  have  had  no  reference 
to  the  Shenandoah. 

She  called  at  St.  Helena  on  the  25th  August,  1865.  While  there,  her 
commander  informed  the  Governor  that  he  iiad  taken  off  from  Tnstan 
d'Acunha  the  people  landed  from  the  Shenandoah  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  early  part  of  that  year;  and,  also,  that 
^^he  had  been  to  the  eastward  in  search  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  believed 
she  had  proceeded  to  the  Pacific,  where  it  was  to  be  apprehended  she 
might  do  some  mischief  among  the  American  whalers  in  those  regions.*^ 

On  a  full  review  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  light  thrown  on  the 
Iroquois's  proceedings  by  this  conversation  of  her  commander  with  the 
Governor  of  St.  Helena,  it  cannot  be  seriously  contended  she  was  ever 
in  actual  or  even  constructive  pursuit  of  the  Shenandoah.  She  left 
England  with  no  such  orders;  it  is  not  averred  in  terms  that  she  or  anv 
other  United  States  cruiser  ever  had  such  orders ;  she  never  deviated 
substantially  from  the  orders  laid  down  for  her  guidance  before  proceed- 
ing to  her  ^'distant  station;"  while  on  that  distant  station  she  never 
went  far  from  Batavia,  the  final  point  named  in  her  orders;  and  her 
commander  avowed  that  he  quitted  the  station  with  the  belief  (as  wa« 
the  fact)  that  the  Shenandoah  was  destroying  whalers  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  Surely  no  proceedings  can  be  less  unlike  "pursuit"  than  those  of 
the  Iroquois;  that  her  officers  should,  while  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
have  named  the  Shenandoah  as  the  then  special  object  of  their  quest, 

^Appendix  to  British  Case,  yoI.  v,  p.  22i).  'Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  2^. 
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was  natural,  since  she  was  then  the  only  ^<  rebel  privateer"  known  to  be 
iQ  existence,  and  they  would  have  said  so  in  good  faith,. but  of  coarse 
with  no  notion  that  the  whole  cost  of  their  cruise  was  to  be  eventually 
claimed  from  Oreat  Britain.  If  such  a  claim  were  admissible,  a  similar 
claim  would  be  equally  admissible  on  account  of  every  United  States 
ship  of  war  of  sufficient  force  then  in  commission,  since,  if  the  Shenan- 
doah had  fallen  in  the  way  of  any  such  ship,  it  would  have  been  the  duty 
of  that  ship,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Iroquois,  to  capture  her;  but  this  is 
not,  cannot  be,  '^pursuit."  It  is  therefore  obvious,  from  this  further 
investigation,  that  the  Admiralty  Committee  were  fully  justified,  on  every 
ground,  in  considering  as  inadmissible  the  claim  made  on  her  account. 
The  claim  made  in  the  United  States  Case  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, the  asseveration  in  their  Counter  Case  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment is  mistaken  in  its  belief  that  no  endeavor  to  intercept  or  capture 
the  Shenandoah  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  large  sum  involved  in  this  claim,  amounting, 
without  interest,  to  no  less  than  $329,865.08,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford 
good  and  substantial  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  labor  and  research 
expended  in  the  investigation  of  this  particular  case  have  not  been 
fruitless. 

INADEQUACY  AND  WAXT  OF  CONCERT  OF  UNITED  STATES 

NAVAL  FORCE  ABROAD,  ETC. 

The  United  States  ministers  abroad  were  constantly  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Government  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  naval  forces  to  arrest 
the  career  of  the  Confederate  cruisers.  Messrs.  Adams,  Dayton,  Pike, 
Perry,  Webb,  Harvey,^  one  and  all  at  different  times  dwell  on  this 
theme ;  but  when  the  letters  on  the  subject  (and  many  of  the  consuls 
made  similar  representations)  were  referred  to  Mr.  Welles,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  acted  always  as  if  he  regarded  this  question  as  wholly  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  blockades;  hence  it  is  seen  that  the  most  suitable 
vessels  were  taken  from  the  pursuit  to  r^-enforce  the  blockading  squad- 
rons, without  regard  to  the  injury  which  the  depredations  of  the  Confed- 
erate cruisers  were  inflicting  on  the  United  States  commerce.  Some- 
times he  explained  that  it  was  want  of  men  which  prevented  him  from 
sending  a  greater  force  in  pursuit;'  but  with  the  number  of  seamen  at 
his  disposal,  28,000  in  1862  and  36,000  in  1863,  exclusive  of  officers,  this 
excuse  would  seem  to  be  of  little  avail  when  the  facts  are  sifted.  How- 
ever, besides  this  notorious  inadequacy  of  force  to  compass  the  ends 
which  it  is  submitted  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  have  had 
in  view,  and  to  have  considered  a  necessary,  if  not  the  first,  duty,  there 
were  other  causes  in  operation  which  are  disclosed  sufficiently  in  the 
correspondence  laid  before  Congress  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
and  which  tended  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  small  force  detailed  for 
this  special  service;  they  were — 

(A.)  The  absence  of  any  communication  to  many  of  the  different  lega- 
tions of  the  movements  of  the  several  men-of-war  in  European  waters, 
of  which  there  are  many  complaints. 

(B.)  The  fact  that  there  was  no  naval  head  or  senior  officer  in  Euro- 
pean waters ;  each  ship  appeared  to  act  independently  and  for  itself ; 
there  was  a  consequent  absence  of  all  concerted  action. 

»For  instances,  see  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1862-'63,  part  ii,  pp.  902,  980,  1278; 
1864-^65,  part  iii,  p.  323;  part  iv,  pp.  275,  302,  319,  325;  186(;-66,  part  lii,  p.  102. 
*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1864-'65,  part  iii,  p.  42. 
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From  these  causes  combined,  which  may  be  abaudantlj  proved  from 
the  United  States  docaments,  and  which  were — 

(a.)  Insufficiency  of  force ; 

(b.)  Ignorance  of  movements  of  the  ships  on  the  part  of  United  States 
Ministers ; 

(c.)  Independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  each  ship  ; 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
"  actively  and  diligently  exert  their  naval  power  "  to  arrest  the  course 
of  the  Alabama  or  the  other  Confederate  cruisers. 

ERRORS  IN  THE  SYNOPSIS  OF  ORDERS. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Admiralty  Committee 
and  its  Appendices,  as  well  as  in  this  paper,  to  errors  in  the  syna^ysis  of 
orders ;  a  few  fresh  illustrations  may  not  be  inapt : 

(a.)  The  Chippewa  is  stated  to  have  been  watching  the  Sumter  at 
Algeciras  to  the  30th  May,  1863,  Now  not  only,  as  is  well  known,  had 
the  Sumter  left  Gibraltar  as  an  unarmed  ship  on  the  previous  Sth  of 
February,^  but  the  Chipx)ewa  was  herself  with  some  of  Admiral  WilkesV 
ships  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Cape  Haytien,  on  the*  21st  May,  1863,  and 
at  Nassau,  ^<  from  St.  Thomas,"  on  the  26th  May.^  She  had  been  at 
Cadiz  on  the  12th  Febniary,  and  again  in  March,  and  she  was  at  Ma- 
deira in  April ;  hence  the  synopsis  must  be  in  error  in  stating  that  sbe 
was  watching  the  Sumter  at  Algeciras  to  the  30th  May,  1863. 

(b.)  The  Kearsarge. — In  the  admiralty  report  it  has  been  noticed  with 
reference  to  this  ship's  orders  of  30th  September,  1862,  ^^  to  capture  the 
Rappahannock  or  other  rebel  privateers  in  European  waters,"  that  the 
synopsis  must  be  in  error. 

Mr.  Welles,  in  his  report  of  the  1st  December,  1862,  stated,  at '"  last 
advices  (she)  was  also  in  pursuit  of  the  290,''  (page  23.) 

In  the  United  States  Case  she  is  stated  to  have  been  at  Gibraltar 
with  the  Tuscarora,  watching  the  Sumter,  and  it  is  implied  that  this 
was  continued  till  that  vessel's  sale. 

The  Kearsarge  was,  in  fact,  about  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Welles  mast 
have  referred  to,  viz,  on  the  30th  September  and  on  3d  November, 
watching  the  Sumter  at  Gibraltar,^  and  on  the  4th  November  she  vras 
at  Cadiz ;  she  was  certainly  not  in  x)ursuit  of  the  Alabama,  which  ves^ 
sel  was  then  in  the  West  Indies. 

(c.)  Ino. — There  is  a  claim  on  behalf  of  this  sailing-ship  for  fifteen 
months  for  convoying  the  Aquila  with  the  monitor  Camanche  on  board. 
Now  the  Camanche,  on  the  1st  February,  1863,  was  building  at  Jersey 
City,  and  on  the  14th  March  of  the  following  year,  was  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.^  It  seems  more  probable  that  there  is  a  further 
errror  in  the  synopsis  than  that  this  service  should  'have  taken  fifteen 
months  to  perform. 

{d,)  Juniata. — From  the  synopsis  of  orders,  the  dates  given,  and  the 
amount  of  the  claim  on  her  behalf,  it  would  oe  inferred  that  this  i^ip 
commenced  her  service  with  Admiral  Wilkes's  squadron  on  the  4th 
December,  1862 ;  whereas  she  did  not  leave  the  United  States  for 
nearly  five  months  after  that  date.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  writing  on  the  22d  January,   1863,  says  that  the  Juniat«r 

>  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  ii,  p.  57. 

'United  SUtes  Navy  Report,  December,  186:^,  p.  557 ;  Appendix  to  British  Ca**,  toI. 
T,  p.  225. 

3  Appendix  to  British  Case,  yol.  y,  p.  229. 
^United  States  Navy  Ro^isters  for  1863  and  1664. 
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which  had  been  under  sailing  orders  since  29^ovember,  was  still  at  Phil- 
adelphia, being  detained  by  a  defect  in  her  machinery,  (New  York  Her- 
ald, January  2G,  1863.)  She  went  to  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  17th> 
March,  and  sailed  for  the  Havana  on  the  2oth  April,  1863,  (see  New 
York  Herald  of  that  date.)  The  United  States  Navy  Eegister  for  1868> 
shows  that  on  the  1st  February,  1863,  she  was  in  Hampton  Eoads, 
and  not  with  the  West  India  squadron. 

{e.)  The  Connecticut. — To  cruise  between  Bermuda  and  Nassau  to 
watch  for  the  Sumter  from  3d  August,  1863,  to  7th  September,  1863. 

This  claim  is  made  for  a  period  when  the  Sumter,  as  admitted  in  the 
United  States  Case,  p.  SSj  had  changed  her  character,  and  become 
the  Gibraltar.  She  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  3d  July,  1863,.  as  a 
merchant- vessel  without  armament,  with  a  cargo  of « warlike  stores  for 
Charleston,  ^  and  the  Connecticut  was  doubtless  employed  to  look  out 
for  her ;  but  as  she  was  then  simply  a  blockade-runner,  or  a  merchant- 
ship,  with  contraband  of  war  on  board,  or  both,  it  is  clear  that  under 
BO  circumstances  could  this  claim  be  admissible  under  the  treaty. 

(/.)  Ticanderoga. — In  a  note  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  ad- 
miralty committee,^  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  between  May, 
1863,  and  June,  1864,  although  her  cost  is  claimed,  no  service  is  given 
in  the  synopsis  of  orders  for  the  period.  This  was  not  an  omission  to 
specify  the  service,  but  an  error  in  the  dates  and  charges ;  as  within 
the  period,  for  which  it  would  otherwise  be  inferred  she  was  in  pursuit 
of  Confederate  cruisers,  she  was  actually  under  repairs  (had  "  work 
done")  at  the  navy-yards  of  Brooklyn;  Charlestown,  Massachusetts; 
Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  respectively ;  ^  and  she  is  shown  in  the  Navy 
Begister  for  1864  as  being  on  the  12th  of  March  of  that  year  "ready  for 
sea  at  Philadelphia. "  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  she  could  not  have 
been  employe4  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  protecting  the  fisheries 
during  the  winter. 

(g.)  Niagara. — ^The  claims  on  account  of  this  ship  and  the  Sacramen- 
to have  been  already  dealt  with  in  the  admiralty  report  and  its  post- 
script on  the  grounds — 

1.  That  they  are  generally  inadmissible. 

2.  That  they  extend  far  beyond  the  existence,  as  confederate  cruisers, 
of  the  vessels  on  account  of  which  the  claims  are  made. 

3.  That  they  extend  to  periods  long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
But  in  addition  to  these  fatal  errors  or  objections  to  the  claims,  the 

following  are  also  obvious  errors : 

4.  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  the  Niagara  had  left  France  for  the 
United  States  on  the  8th  August,  1865;*  the  claim,  however,  embraces 
a  period  forty-four  days  beyond  that  date,  although  a  vessel  of  her 
speed  could  hardly  have  occupied  that  time  in  making  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic: 

5.  The  Niagara  accompanied  the  Kussian  squadron,  which  convoyed* 
the  remains  of  the  Czarevitch  from  Lisbon  to  the  North  Sea,  and  for 
'Which  act  of  courtesy  the  Russian  government  expressed  itself  deeply 
sensible  and  grateful  to  that  of  the  United  States ;  but,  through  a 
nianifest  error  in  the  synopsis  and  in  the  claims,  the  cost  of  the  ship 
for  this  period  is  claimed  against  the  British  Government.  ^ 

(h.)  Nereus. — ^The  claims  for  this  ship  on  convoy  service  embrace  a 

1  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  yi,  p.  203. 

^  Appendix  to  British  Case,  voL  yii,  p.  75. 

3  United  States  Navy  Beport,  December,  1864,  pp.  1,005  et  seq. 

*  Diplomatic  correspondence,  1865-'66,  part  i,  p.  572. 

^  Ibid.,  part  iii,  p.  127. 
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period  during  which  she  was  employed  with  the  fleet  at  the  attacks  on 
and  flnal  captore  of  Fort  Fisher  between  24th  December,  1864,  and  15th 
January,  1865.^  She  may  have  been  employed  on  this  service  for  a  mach 
longer  period,  and  she,  as  well  as  her  consorts  in  convoying  duty,  may  have 
been  often  similarly  withdrawn  during  the  periods  embraced  in  the 
claims,  bs  it  is  only  incidentally  that  errors  of  this  character  can,  in  the 
absence  of  complete  information  as  to  the  orders  and  the  movements  of 
the  United  States  cruisers,  be  discovered. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  patent 
errors  in  the  synopsis  of  orders  to  warrant  its  authority  on  matters  of 
fact  being  questioned,  when  other  data,  generally  derived  from  United 
States  official  documents,  point  to  different  conclusions.  They  are  ad* 
duced  with  this  sole  object,  as  they  generally  refer  to  claims  which 
have  not  been  regarded  as  admissible  (on  the  hypothesis  explained  ia  the 
admiralty  report)  under  the  treaty,  and  consequently  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  their  money  value. 

ADMIRAL  WILKES'S  FLYING  SQUADRON. 

The  total  amount  claimed  for  the  services  of  this  flying  squadron, 
which  originally  consisted  of  one  converted  merchant-steamer,  four 
second-class  steam  sloops,  three  paddle-wheel  steamers,  one  sailing-ship, 
one  sailing  store-ship,  and  one  sailing-ship  occasionally,  if  not  always, 
used  as  a  coal-ship,  is  so  large  ($1,457,130)  that  it  may  not  be  thought 
an  abundance  of  caution  to  add  to  the  reasons  which  the  admiralty  com- 
mittee justly  looked  on  as  conclusive  why  these  claims  should  be  cou- 
sidered  wholly  inadmissible : 

1.  The  accounts  of  prizes  captured  by  United  States  cruisers,  which 
liave  been  carefully  examined,  the  returns  of  visits  of  United  States 
ships-of-war  to  British  West  India  Islands,  and  the  incidental  notices 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Congress,  in  other  official  papers,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
abundantly  prove  that  for  the  periods  respectively  claimed  none  of  these 
ships,  though  the  squadron  is  called  ''  flying,"  proceeded  beyond  the 
limits  officially  designated  by  Mr.  Welles  as  the  "  West  Indies.''  When 
finally  broken  up  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lardner,  Admiral 
Wilkes's  successor,  Mr.  Welles  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  West  India  squadron  p 
the  term  "flying"  is  an  ex  post  facto  designation. 

2.  The  continuance  of  this  squadron  as  an  organization  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  confederate  cruisers,  but  solely  to  the  duration  of 
the  trade  at  Matamoras.  Mr.  Welles  stated  in  his  report  of  7th  Decern- 
l)er,  1863,  (page  viii,)  that  "  the  occupation  of  Rio  Grande  and  Browns- 
ville (13th  November,  1863)  has  put  a  flnal  termination  to  the  lately  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  Matamoras,  which  is  becoming^s  iasigniflcaat  as 
it  was  before  the  rebellion." 

Now  at  that  date  the  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia  were  in  belugas 
confederate  cruisers,  and  yet  so  little  were  their  proceedings  heeded  in 
reference  to  this  "flying  squadron"  that,  taking  the  dates  from  the 
Bynopsis  of  orders,  when  that  report  was  written  the  squadron  had 
dwindled  down  to — 

The  Tioga,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  809  tons ; 

The  sailing-vessel  Gemsbok,  which  was  frequently,  if  not  always,  nsw 
as  a  coal  or  as  a  store  ship; 

And  the  sailing  store-ship  National  Guard. 

>  United  States  Navy  Report,  December,  1865,  pp.  2S,  77. 
^  Ibid,  December,  1864,  p.  xiz. 
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It  cannot  be  sapposed  the  Tioga  was  ever  afterward  detached  from 
Admiral  Lardner's  squadron  or  sent  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  any  of  the 
confederate  cruisers,  (all  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,)  since 
on  the  24th  March,  1864,  she  was  off  Elbow  Light,  (Bahamas,)  and  it 
may  be  assumed  she  was  within  the  limits  assigned  to  her  by  her  orders 
until  the  claim  on  her  account  ceased,  viz,  27th  June,  1864.^ 

All  the  other  vessels  stated  to  have  composed  this  squadron  had,  at 
different  times,  been  previously  withdrawn,  and  were  afterward  to  be 
found  attached  to  blockading  squadrons. 

The  words  '^  stated  to  have  composed"  are  used  intentionally,  as  it  is 
imx>ossible  to  reconcile  the  dates  given  in  the  abstract  of  the  claims  with 
those  given  elsewhere ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Juniata,  as  already 
shown,  there  is  an  error  of  nearly  five  months ;  in  the  Navy  Register  for 
January,  1863,  the  Gemsbok  and  the  Oneida  are  shown  as  attached  to 
blockading  squadrons,  and  in  that  for  January,  1864,  the  Tioga  is  named 
as  attached  to  the  East  Gulf  blockading  squadron — duties  palpably  in- 
consistent with  the  pursuit  of  the  confederate  cruisers. 

The  claim  on  account  of  the  Oneida  commences  on  the  very  day  (16th 
January,  1860)  that  she  allowed  the  Florida  to  escape  from  Mobile.  It 
is  believed  that  after  that  date  she  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  that  port,  as  she  is  stated  in  the  ^avy  Begister  for  1863  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  West  Gulf  squadron  on  the  1st  February, 
1863. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CASES, 

Xot  afftcting  the  claims  comidered  by  the  admiralty  coynmittee  as  admissi- 
ble {upon  the  hypothesis  explained  by  them)  for  arbitration. 

VANDERBILT. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  her  superior  speed 
and  armament,  the  Yanderbilt  was  an  unfit  vessel  to  send  in  pursuit  of 
the  Alabama,  since  she  was  wholly  dependent  on  her  steam-power ; 
hence,  after  making  a  passage,  if  she  could  not  replenish  her  coal,  she 
^as  powerless ;  this  explains  parts  of  her  proceedings. 

On  her  way  to  the  Gape  she,  in  obedience  to  her  orders,  went  to  Fer- 
nando Noronha,  Pernambuco,  and  Bio,  there  coaled,  and  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  remained  in  port  nineteen  days. '  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  she  had  staid  there  about  five  or  six  days  and  sailed 
on  the  20th  July  direct  for  the  Gape,  (as  she  was  ordered,)  she  would, 
instead  of  never  meeting  the  Alabama,  have  found  her  in  Table  Bay. 

From  Eio  she,  however,  went  to  St.  Helena,  there  took  all  the  coals 
she  could  get,  (400  tons,)  but  on  her  arrival  at  Simon's  Bay  (where  it 
was  not  known  that  she  had  been  at  St.  Helena)  she  was  again  allowed 
to  coal,  taking  nearly  1,000  tons.^  After  remaining  eight  days  "  paint- 
ing ship,''  (so  Semmes  says  in  "  My  Adventures,"  page  668,)  she  again 
pat  to  sea  and  went  to  Mauritius,  where  she  was  again  allowed  to  coal, 
(though  under  what  circumstances,  or  what  representations  her  captain 
made  to  the  governor,  it  is  nowhere  stated,)  but  there  is  another  unac- 
countable delay  in  port  of  seventeen  days ;  *  she  returned  to  Table  Bay, 

>  United  States  Nayy  Report,  December,  1865,  p.  485 ;  Appendix  to  Case  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i,  p.  360. 
*  United  States  Navy  Report,  December,  1863,  p.  xxiv. 

'Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol,  v,  pp.  228,  234.  ^Ibid.,  p.  233. 
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and  made  arrangements  to  coal  before  obtaining  permission ;  this  wa» 
of  course  refused,  and  her  6oaling  stopped,  but  not  until  she  had  taken 
nineteen  tons  on  board.  Then  hearing,  doubtless,  that  there  was  coal 
at  Angra  Pequena,  her  captain  went  there  and  took  possession  of  it, 
saying  <<  he  must  have  coal,-'^  and  with  this  supply  he  went  to  St.  Helena 
and  Bahia,  where  doubtless  he  obtained  a  further  supply,  thenoe  to 
Barbados  and  to  the  United  States. 

These  facts  prove : 

1st.  That  the  Yanderbilt  was  not  fitted  for  the  pursuit  to  such  distant 
regions,  where  supplies  of  coal  Were  limited,  owing  to  her  haviug  m 
sail-power. 

2d.  That  in  addition  to  deviating  from  her  orders  she  exhibited  D(^ 
haste  in  quitting  some  of  the  ports  she  touched  at  to  carry  on  her  par* 
suit. 

SAN  JACINTO. 

Of  this  vessel's  proceedings  there  are  more  full  details  than  of  those 
of  any  of  the  other  United  States  cruisers,  given  in  a  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  30th  August,  1871,  Appendix  to  Case  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  vi,  p.  345. 

Semmes  describes  her  as  having  a  more  powerful  battery  and  doable 
the  crew,  but  that  the  Alabama  had  the  ^^  speed  of  her ;"  however,  it 
may  be  assumed  she  was  not  an  unsuitable  vessel  to  have  been  sent  in 
the  pursuit ;  she  was,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  withdrawn  after 
being  about  two  and  one-half  months  on  this  service,  and  wasafterwani 
attached  to  the  eastern  blockading  squadron. 

If  the  arbitrators  consider  that  she  is  proved,  as  stated  at  p.  138  of 
the  British  Counter  Case,  to  have  been  remiss  in  allowing  the  Alabama 
to  escape  from  Martinique,  a  question  would  then  arise  whether  any 
portion  of  the  claim  made  in  her  behalf  was  admissible,  aud  whether 
such  claim  (if  any)  could  be  carried  beyond  the  date  of  the  Alabaman 
escape. 

AUGUSTA. 

Nothing  is  known  of  her  cruise,  which  only  lasted  ten  weeks,  and 
consequently,  though  she  was  a  suitable  vessel  for  the  service,  she  mast 
necessarily  have  performed  it  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  She  does 
not  appear  to  have  called  at  Bermuda  or  any  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands. 

She  was  afterward  employed  in  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron.^ 

DACOTAII. 

Also  a  suitable  vessel ;  was  withdrawn  after  but  one  month's  serviw, 
and  for  the  same  service. 

NIAGARA. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  unnecessary  to  accumulate  further  proofs 
as  to  what  was  the  actual  employment  of  this  ship,  since  the  postscript 
to  the  admiralty  report,  and  the  United  States  official  documents  thereia 
mentioned,  will,  it  may  be  considered,  have  proved  conclusively  that  she 

*  S«e  "  CorrespondeDce  respecting  the  oaptnre  of  the  Saxon  by  the  United  States i^F 
Yanderbilt/'  laid  before  Parliament,  (North  America,  No.  2,  1864,)  pp.  1,  7, 12. 

3  See  Navy  Register,  1863 ;  also,  Navy  report,  December,  1863,  p.  56,  and  Srnopsii  oi 
Orders. 
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was  not  sent  to  Europe  in  pursuit  of  any  of  the  Confederate  vessels 
named  in  the  United  States  Case,  but  to  watch  the  vessels  then  being 
constructed  for  the  Confederates  in  French  ports.  The  claim,  however, 
for  this  ship  is  so  vast  in  amount,  ($648,234,)  that  it  is  thought  better, 
at  the  risk  of  being  prolix,  to  give  other  quotations  from  United  States 
sources  which  have  been  met  with,  and  which  are  very  pertinent  to  the 
contention  that  she  never  was  engaged  in  x>ursuing  the  Alabama  or 
Florida. 

True  it  is  that  on  the  28th  April,  1864,  Mr.  Adams  informed  Mr.  Sew- 
ard that  the  Alabama  was  ^'  reported  ^t  Cape  Town,  and  about  to  come 
to  France  ;^^  and  as  the  Niagara  left  the  TJnited  States  the  end  of  the 
following  month,  it  might  be  not  unnaturally  inferred  that  she  was  dis- 
patched to  Europe  in  consequence  of  these  tidings,  and  hence  that  she 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Alabama ;  but  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Seward 
to  Mr.  Adams  of  the  28th  May,  when  that  of  the  28th  April  must  have 
been  received,  effectually  disposes  of  this  hypothesis.  '^  The  Niagara," 
Mr.  Seward  stat^,  "  will  go  to  Europe  on  Wednesday  next.  ♦  ♦  • 
We  have  adopted  this  policy,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  naval  expe- 
ditions with  wbioh  we  are  threatened  from  British  ports,^  but  also  be- 
eanse  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  entirely  satisfactory  assurances 
from  the  French  Government,"  &c.,  about  the  vessels  building  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

Mr.  Adams  had,  two  days  before,  (26th,)  written  to  Mr.  Seward  to 
this  effect :  ^'  My  impression  is  that  hereafter  the  base  will  be  substan- 
tially transflBrred  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,"  and  he  also  refers  to 
the  four  vessels  in  process  of  construction  in  France.' 

Attention  has  been  already  called  by  the  committee  to  the  Niagara 
being  "  without  orders."  Mr.  Harvey,  the  United  States  minister  at 
Lisbon,  writing  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the  29th  November,  1864^  confirmed 
this  curious  and  important  fact  in  these  terms :  '^  In  saying  that  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  Niagara  has  been  practically  tied  up  for  several 
months  at  Flushing,  Antwerp,  and  the  British  colonies,"  (query,  Chan- 
nel,) <<  and,  as  is  understood,  waiting  for  orders  which  are  to  regulate 
lier  further  movements."* 

Can  it  still,  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
be  seriously  contended  that  from  30th  May,  1864,  to  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, ]  865,  the  Niagara  '<  was  cruising  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  search  of 
the  Alabama  and  Florida  ?" 

MONEY  CLAIMS— FURTHER  ABATEMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

Where  none  are  suggested  the  cruisers  are  not  named. 

TUSCABORA. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  she  never  went  to  the  West  Indies  in 
pursuit  c^  the  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  consequently  the  amounts 
vhich  were  considered  admissible,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  admiralty 
report,  under  the  belief  that  she  had  carried  out  her  orders,  should  be 
abated  as  follows : 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  18C4- 65,  Part  i,  p.  641. 

-Ibid.,  part  ii.,  p.  60.  At  this  time  the  only  Confederate  cruiser  in  a  British  port  of 
the  -^hole  of  those  named  in  the  United  States  Case  was  the  Georgia,  then  dismantled, 
and  known  to  be  for  sale;  consequently,  the  "naval  expeditions"  which  Mr.  Seward 
was  apprehensive  of  could  not  have  consisted  of  any  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  which, 
by  any  possibility,  could  be  considered  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  treaty  of 
Wiutbiustou. 

a  Ibid.,  Part  ii,  p.  29.  *  Ibid.,  Part  iv,  p.  325. 
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AmooDt  conBidered  hypothetically  admissible  by  the  Committee |@9|  765  58 

Abatements  suggested  on  account  of  the  Alabama $32, 736  29 

Abatement  suggested  on  account  of  the  Florida 32, 736  29 

65,472  5? 

There  would  still  remain  a  sum  considered  hypothetically 

admissible,  which  refers  to  a  period  of  six  weeks  before 

the  Alabama  left  Liverpool,  and  to  another  of  foor  weeks 

during  which  the  Tnscarora  was  visiting  British  ports ;  she 

finally  went  to  Cadiz  on  the  2d  September,  1863 ;  amounting  

to 24,293W 


SAN  JACINTO. 

'  Keference  has  already  been  made  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  giving  details  of  this  ship's  proceedings ;  bnt  it  is  by  no  means 
a  fall  report,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  her  visit  to  Martiniqae,  when 
the  Alabama  escaped  from  her,  nor  does  it  mention  the  fact  that  after 
this  escape  the  San  Jacinto  was  no  longer  employed  in  porsnit  of  the 
Alabama,  but  was  attached,  daring  a  part  of  the  period  for  which  claims 
are  made,  to  the  East  Oalf  blockading  squadron.  This  is  shown  in  the 
Navy  Register,  where,  on  the  1st  January,  as  well  as  on  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  she  is  named  as  attached  to  this  squadron,  though  the  pre- 
cise date  at  which  she  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  is  not  given.  It* 
the  official  Navy  Register  needed  confirmation,  it  would  be  found  in  a 
correspondence  from  Key  West  of  the  15th  January,  1863,  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  January  27,  which  stated  that  ^^  she  (the  San 
Jacinto)  comes  from  St.  Thomas  for  supplies,  and  will,  I  understand, 
be  temporarily  attached  to  the  Eastern  Gulf  blockading  squadron." 
Taking,  however,  the  date  given  in  the  Navy  Register,  viz,  let  Jan- 
uary, lo63,  as  the  date  of  her  withdrawal  from  the  pursuit,  the  claims 
on  her  account  would  stand  thus : 

Amonnt  considered   hypothetically    admissible  by  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee     $(2),  491  4:i 

Proportion  now  shown  to  be  inadmissible 16,163  ^ 

Amonnt  that  may  now  be  considered  hyix>thetically  admissible ....      49,2%j  'ZS 

MOHICAN. 

It  has  been  already  shown  why  this  ship  should  be  considered  tobave 
been  performing  the  ordinary  duties  on  a  foreign  station^  until  the  9th 
May,  1863,  when  she  left  the  Cape  de  Yerdes  for  the  Brazils,  and  may 
be  assumed  to  have  commenced  her  pursuit  of  the  Alabama.  She  event- 
ually arrived  at  Table  Bay  on  the  11th  December,  1863.^  Here,  with- 
out waiting  to  ascert^n  where  the  Alabama  had  gone,  which  she  might 
have  done  (if  he  could  not  remain  at  the  Cape)  by  proceeding  to  BoorhoD 
or  to  the  Mauritius,  her  captain,  like  the  commander  of  the  Yanderbilt. 
gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  19th  December  turned  his  ship^s  heail 
homeward,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1864,  Although  a  very  suitable 
ship  for  the  pursuit,  and  although  when  she  arrived  in  the  United  States 
the  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  were  on  the  high  seas,  she  was 
withdrawn  from  this  special  service,  and  was  afterward  employed  on 
the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squaaron. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  on  these  premises,  that  the  (hypotheticallj)  ad* 
missible  claim  on  account  of  this  ship  could  not  extend  beyond  the 

'  That  the  Cape  de  Verdee  was  the  foreign  station  to  which  the  Mohican  wu  pr^ 
ceeding  in  the  performance  of  an  ordinary  doty  when  she  called  at  Bermnda  may  ty 
fairly  inferred  from  her  being  there  on  the  21st  December,  1@G2;  22d  January,  1^= 
20th  February,  1863;  21st  March,  1863;  22d  AprU,  1663;  leaving  on  the  9tb  May,  1-^^ 
for  the  Brazils. 

3  Appendix  to  British  Case,  yoI.  y,  p.  228. 
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period  embraced  between  the  9th  May,  1863,  when  she  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced  the  pursuit,  and  the  19th  December,  when* 
she  abandoned  it,  the  amount  of  which  could  not  exceed — 

AmouDt  considered  by  the  Admiralty  Committee'aa^hypothetically  admis- 
sible  : 1258,310  32. 

Proportion  now  shown  to  be  inadmissible 151,863  76 

Amount  that  may  now  be  considered  hypothetically  admissible....     106,446  56 

WACHUSETT. 

Second  cruise : 

She  was,  as  before  stated,  a  suitable  vessel,  and  her  cruisiug-ground 
veil  chosen  to  intercept  the  Alabama  when  returning  to  Europe  or 
again  going  south.  Although  she  actually  captured  the  Florida  inr 
Bahia,  the  Admiralty  Committee  considered  itself  justified,  by  the  synop- 
sis of  her  orders,  in  considering  her  as  in  search  of  the  Alabama  only ;. 
but,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  cruising  near  the  line  and  making 
only  occasional  visits  to  Brazilian  ports,  it  was  of  opinion  that  the 
daim  was  admissible  up  to  the  19th  September,  thus  allowing  her  three 
months  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Alabama.  It  turns  out,  however,  as* 
before  stated,  that  the  Wachusett  spent  a  large  portion  of  her  time  in 
port  The  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama  on  the  19th  June,  1864, 
was  taken  to  the  Brazils  by  the  French  packet  which  left  Bordeaux  on 
the  24th  June  and  arrived  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  on  the  18th  July,  at  which 
date  the  Wachusett  must  have  learned  the  news,  as  she  arrived  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  7th  July,  and  did  not  leave  until  the  3d  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  when  she  sailed  for  Bahia  and  arrived  there  on  the  12th 
August.  Hence  the  claim  on  her  account  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Ala- 
bama would  cease  on  the  18th  July.  The  fact  of  her  remaining  in  port 
sixteen  days  after  the  news  arrived  and  then  going  on  to  Bahia  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  Florida  was  not  a  special  object  with  her.  The 
claim  on  account  of  the  Wachusettjwould  stand  thus : 

Amonnt  considered  hypothetically  admissible  (by  the  Admiralty  Commit- 
tee  $145,936  66. 

Proportion  now  shown  to  be  inadmissible 38,666  98 

Amount  that  may  now  be  considered  bypothetically  admissible....     107,269  68 

KHODE  ISLAND. 

This  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  De  Soto,  and  although 
she  did  not  happen  to  take  as  many  prizes  as  that  vessel,  yet  her  actual 
positions  from  time  to  time  can  be  sufficiently  traced  to  prove  that  she 
never  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Alabama,  but  was  continuously  employed 
on  the  same  kind  of  service  as  Admiral  Wilkes's  squadron,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Bahamas.  In  the  Navy  Kegister  for  1st  January, 
1864,  she  is  given  as  belonging  to  the  West  Indian  squadron,  and  she 
was  withdrawn  irom  the  service  before  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama, 
showing  that  her  employment  was  nut  dependent  on  the  Alabama's 
career  or  movements. 

The  Bhode  Island's  positions  on  the  following  days  were : 

12th  May,  1863 Hog  Island,  Bahamas. 

2l8t^23d  May,  1863 Cape  Hay tien. 

30th  May,  1863 Bleuthera,  Bahamas. 

16th  August,  1863 Latitude  27©  N.,  longitude  76°  W.,'  [(where 

she  captured    steamer  Cronstadt*.  \value, 
^^ $301,940.)^ 

/Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  225;  United  States  Navy  Report,  December, 
1863,  pp.  557,  567 ;  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1864-^65,  part  ii,  pp.  412  ei  seq. 
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3l8t  August,  1863 St.  Thomas. 

16th  September,  1863 St.  Thomas. 

16th  October,  1863 St.  Thomas. 

As  she  therefore  never  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Alabama,  the  whole  of 
the  claim  on  her  account  is  inadmissible,  amounting  to  $177,972.66. 

SACRAMENTO. 

With  reference  to  the  Postscript  to  the  Admiralty  Report,  it  now  ap- 
pears, as  before  stated,  that  the  Sacramento  was  at  Lisbon  on  the  29tk 
June,  1863,  and  must  therefore  on  that  day,  if  not  before,  either  there 
or  at  some  other  European  port,  have  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Alabama. 
The(hypothetically)  admissible  claim  on  her  account  would  consequently 
be  subject  to  a  further  abatement  of  at  least  fourteen  days,  and  would 
stand  thus : 

Amount  originally  considered  bypothetically  admissible  by  the  Admiralty 

.  Committee $112,295  23 

Abatement  suggested  by  the  Postscript  to  the  Keport 6, 535  70 

Further  abatement  nowsuggested fc<,3l3  18 

Amount  that  may  now  be  considered  hypothetically  admissible 97, 441  34 

WYOMING. 

Until  the  middle  of  1863  the  Wyoming  was  the  only  United  States 
vessel  of  war  in  the  East  Indies,  including  China  and  Japan,  (the  Jamea- 
town  sailing-sloop,  sent  to  re-inforce  her,  being  at  the  Gape  on  the  14th 
March.)*  When  the  orders  of  the  26th  January,  1863,  were  sent,  b&  well 
as  when  they  would  have  reached  her  headquarters,  Macao,  she  had  to 
perform  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  this  extensive  station ;  and,  in  fact 
in  July  of  that  year,  the  Wyoming  attacked  the  batteries  of  Simonosaki, 
in  consequence  of  an  outrage  upon  an  American  ship;^  hence,  it  would 
appear,  she  was  not  able  to  put  the  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  to  watch  for  the  Alabama  into  execution  until  the  25th  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  She  was  at  Singapore  on  1st  December,  having  been  near 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  when  the  Alabama  passed  through,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  where  she  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  lookout  for  the 
Alabama. 

After  leaving  Singapore  she  went  to  Rhio,  where  she  remained  long 
enough  to  receive  a  ball  from  the  Dutch,  and  give  one  in  return ;  and 
yet  the  Alabama  had  been  burning  ships  almost  within  sight  of  her.^ 

She  was  at  Labuan  between  15th  and  18th  December,*  "  in  search  of 
the  Alabama,"  and  it  is  probable,  judging  from  the  dates,  that  she  had  a 
fair'wind  up  the  China  Seas,  that  she  called  at  Manila  after  leanng 
Labuan,  and  was  repaired  at  the  royal  dock-yard  at  Cavite,  as  she  was 
not  at  Hong-Kong  until  the  9th  February.'  Here  she  must  have  heard 
of  the  visit  of  the  Alabama  to  Singapore ;  that  she  had  left  on  the  2M 
December,  going  to  the  westward,  and  that  she  was  off  Malacca  od 
Christmas  Day.  Now,  the  commander  of  the  Wyoming  must  either,  on 
the  9th  February, 

(a)  Have  given  up  the  pursuit,  or,  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
so  far  as  any  claim  against  Great  Britain  is  concerned^) 

*  Appendix  to  British  Cfwe,  vol.  v,  p.  228. 

2  United  States  Navy  Report,  December,  1863,  pp.  558, 561. 

3  Semmes'8  Adventures  Afloat,  p.  708. 

*  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  v,  p.  232. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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ib)  Have  considered  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  orders ;  for,  instead  of 
going  to  the  southward,  he  re-appeared  at  Hong-Kong  on  the  9th  March.^ 
At  this  time  he  probably  received  his  further  orders  of  the  "  21st  No- 
vember, 1863,  to  continue  cruising  until  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Alabama  should  reach  her,  then  to  return  to  the  United  States ;"  as  in 
little  over  nine  weeks  (16th  May)  she  was  at  Table  Bay,^  and  her  passage 
down  the  China  Sea  being  against  the  southwest  monsoon,  she  must 
have  proceeded  immediately  on  receipt  of  these  further  orders ;  but 
whatever  chance  there  may  have  been,  had  she  proceeded  in  February  and 
Dot  then  practically  have  given  up  the  pursuit,  in  March  she  had  none. 
Indeed,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Wyoming  did  not,  when  she 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  regard  herself  as  in  pursuit  of  the  Alabama,  but 
as  simply  homeward  bound ;  since  otherwise  she  would  have  followed 
the  Confederate  cruiser  to  Europe,  which  was  known  to  be  her  destina- 
tiou.  On  the  28th  April  Mr.  Adams  (writing  from  London)  informed 
Mr.  Seward  that  the  Alabama  T^as  ^^  reported  at  Cape  Town  and  about 
to  come  to  France,"'  information  which  he  doubtless  received  from  the 
United  States  Consul  at  the  Cape ;  who  would  also,  without  doubt,  have 
imparted  it  to  the  commander  of  the  Wyoming  on  his  arrival  there  in 
May ;  but  instead  of  following  up  the  Alabama  until  he  heard  of  her 
destruction,  (which,  at  all  events,  might  have  given  a  color  to  this  part 
of  the  claim,  which  covers  the  cost  of  the  passage  of  the  ship  from  her 
station,  China,  to  the  United  States,)  he,  notwithstanding  his  positive 
orders  to  that  effect,  appears  to  have  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
United  States. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  period  for  which  a  claim  could  be  made 
for  this  ship  could  not  extend  beyond  the  9th  February,  1864,  when  she 
practically  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  Alabama,  and  consequently 
the  amount  hypothetically  admissible  w^ould  stand  thus : 

AmouDt  coDsidered  by  the  Admiralty  Committee  to  be  hypothetically  ad- 

misaible $202,662  62 

Proportion  now  shown  to  be  inadmissible 110, 363  14 

Ainonnt  that  may  now  be  considered  as  hypothetically  admissible 92, 299  48 


There  are  two  or  three  noticeable  and  curious  features  connected  with 
this  claim  : 

1.  The  United  States  Minist'Cr  at  Japan  seems  to  have  had  no  expec- 
tation that  the  Wyoming  would  have  quitted  the  station  when  she 
did ;  her  doing  so  caused  him  great  embarrassment.* 

2.  During  the  period  for  which  claims  are  made  against  Great  Britain, 
British  men-ofwdr  were  assisting  the  Wyoming's  consort  (a  sailing 
vessel)  on  the  station,  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  United  States 
Government ;  for  instance : 

When  the  Jamestown,  the  consort  herself,  was  ashore  near  Yeddo  in 
October,  1863 ; 

When  the  Encounter  took  an  American  consular  prisoner  from  Japan 
to  Shanghai  in  January,  1864 ; 

Her  Majesty's  steamer  Perseus  assisting  the  American  bark  Maryland, 
ashore  in  Japan,  &c.* 


^  Appendix  to  British  CasOi  vol.  v,  p.  22d. 

«Ibid.,p.228. 

3  Diplomatic  CorrespondeDce,  1864-*5y  Part  I,  p.  641. 

*  Diplomatic  CorrespoDdence,  1864-5,  Part  III,  pp.  447,  493,  517. 

ft  Ibid.,  Part  I.  p.  310 :  Part  II,  p.  197 ;  Part  III,  p.  C92. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

From  these  premises  the  followiag  results  are  deducible : 

(a.)  That  on  the  1st  December,  1862,  ouly  two  suitable  vessels  were 
in  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  Alabama. 

{b,)  That  ou  the  following  December  the  two  were  reduced  to  cue. 

(c.)  That  when  she  was  sank,  there  were  only  three,  including  the 
Kearsarge. 

(d.)  That  there  were  never  more  than  three  effective  vessels  in  search 
of  the  Alabama  at  any  one  time. 

(e.)  That  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1863, 
there  was  no  efifective  vessel  in  pursuit. 

(/)  That  the  average  number  of  United  States  vessels  in  parsuit, 
while  the  Alabama  was  pursuing  her  career,  was  less  than  two. 

{g.)  That  the  United  States  Navy  was  increased  from  400  to  600 
vessels  during  this  period ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  were 
suitable  vessels. 

(A.)  That  on  the  1st  December,  1863,  no  vessels  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
Florida. 

(t.)  That  on  the  7th  December,  1863,  no  vessels  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
Florida. 

(j.)  That  on  the  7th  October,  1864,  when  captured  at  Bahia,  two 
vessels  were  in  pursuit  of  her,  exclusive  of  the  Wachusset. 

(k,)  That  no  United  States  cruiser  was  sent  in  special  pursuit  of  the 
Georgia. 

(L)    Nor  of  the  Shenandoah. 

(m.)  That  the  claim  for  the  conditional  arbitration  considered  ad- 
missible (upon  the  hypothesis  explained  in  the  Admiralty  Keport) 
on  account  of  the  Alabama  should  be  accordingly  further  abated 
by $536,104  21 

(n.)  On  account  of  the  Florida 32, 736  29 

(o.)  Ou  account  of  the  Sumter,  {see  Connecticut,  p.  83)  .      26, 651  00 

{p.)  And  the  hypothetically  admissible  amounts  so  corrected  would 
stand  thus : 

For  the  four  Confederates  in  Class  I $940, 460  24 

For  the  Alabama  only 891, 580  S'l 

For  the  Florida  only 48, 879  42 

P.  S. — ^With  reference  to  the  note  on  page  351  as  to  the  cruise  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  it  would  appear  from  announcements  in  the  New  York 
Herald  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1863,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  that  this  vessel  was  at  least  20  days  in  ports  of  the  United 
States  during  those  months.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  ber  arrival 
and  departure:  Sailed  from  New  York  November  6,  1862;  returned 
November  30.  Sailed  again  December  11,  and  returned  to  Fortress 
Monroe  January  17, 1863,  from  whence  she  did  not  sail  again  till  after  tbe 
28th  of  the  same  month,  when  she  left  with  (he  Weehawken  monitor  in 
tow.  This  suggests  a  still  further  abatement  of  $30,000  in  the  claim  for 
this  vessel,  reducing  the  total  amount,  hypothetically  considered  admis- 
sible for  arbitration  on  account  of  the  Alabama,  to  $861,580.82,  and 
that  for  the  four  vessels  Class  I  to  $910,460.24. 
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I -STATEMENT  OF  SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  MADE  AT  THE 
SEVENTH  CONFERENCE,  ON  THE  27TH  JUNE,  1872.' 


Further  argument  appears  to  Her  Britamiic  Majesty's  Counsel  to  be 
pomt.»  w  c  ^^^ccssary  on  the  following,  among  other  "points,  as  to  all 
.ejr,lJ,Trtb^J«-  which  he  is  prepared  to  show  that  the  new  arguments  now 
*"""**  advanced  by  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States  are  either 

wholly  erroneous  and  unwarranted,  or  calculated  to  mislead,  unless 
corrected  by  proper  explanations  and  qualifications. 

[The  statement  then  continues,  as  shown  po9tj  pages  380  to  384  in- 
clusive, and  closes  as  follows :] 

IV. — As  to  the  particular  shipSj  Florida^  Alabama^  Oeorgia^  and  Shenan- 

doah» 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Counsel  does  not  here  particularize  various 
new  matters  now  brought  forward  or  suggested  in  the  Argument  of  the 
United  States  as  to  each  of  these  ships.  If  those  matters  should  appear 
to  the  Arbitrators  to  be  of  any  importance,  it  is  not  doubted  that  they 
will  ask  for  and  receive  the  explanations  and  answers  concerning  them, 
which  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  will  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  give.. 

Oeneral  reasons  why  further  arguments  on  tlie  above  points  should  be 

allowed, 

1.  The  character  of  the  documentary  evidence  presented  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  containing  a 
large  mass  of  miscellaneous  papers,  or  extracts  from  papers,  laid  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  to  much  of  which  it  was  necessa- 
rily impossible  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  anticipate  the 
use  which  would  be  made  of  them  in  argument  until  the  present  Argu- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  presented. 

2.  The  course  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat-es  in  with- 
holding (as  far  as  was  possible)  their  reply  as  well  to  the  Case  as  to  the 
Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain  until  the  Argument  was  delivered,  so  as 
to  make  itimx>ossible  for  the  arguments  to  l^  at  the  same  time  delivered 
on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  to  deal  adequately 
by  anticipation  with  many  important  views  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  United  States  to  present  to  the  Tribunal. 

3.  The  new  and  copious  use  made  in  the  Argument  by  the  United 
States  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore,  and  from 
speeches  and  writings  of  various  British  statesmen  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere,  to  many  of  which  no  reference  had  been  before  made,  and 
some  of  which  are  actually  now  appended  as  new  matter  to  the  Argument 

itself. 

— _^  _____  ^ 

^Thifl  application  was  denied,  and  the  reply  which  foUowB  was  not  received  by  the-. 
Tribnnal. 


II -REPLY  OF  THE  COUNSEL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IX 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  FOREGOING  STATEMENT  OF  SIR  ROIN- 
DELL  PALMER.^ 


The  Conusel  of  the  United  States  desire  to  submit  to  the  Arbitratcrs 
some  observations  regarding  the  Memorandum  of  the  Coui* 
th?r7^mert^^h»uid  sel  of  Great  Britain,  presented  at  the  conference  of  the  27ti 
'^ofthTit^-Hd-  instant,  in  support  of  the  request  of  the  British  Grovemment 
'"**  for  leave  to  file  an  additional  argument  on  behalf  of  his  Gov- 

ernment. 

I.  The  Arbitrators  having  already  refused  to  grant  that  request  as  be- 
ing incompatible  with  the  first  clause  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  no  occasion  remains  to  discuss  the  Memorandum  in  this 
relation,  but  it  needs  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  second  clause  of  the 
same  article  of  the  Treaty. 

The  stipulation  is  that  subsequently  to  the  filing  of  written  or  printed 
arguments  by  both  parties  on  the  prescribed  day,  "  the  Arbitrators  may, 
if  they  desire  further  elucidation  with  regard  to  any  point,  require  a 
written  or  printed  statement  or  argument  or  oral  argument  by  connsel 
upon  it." 

In  construction  of  this  clause  we  respectfully  suggest : 

1.  That  under  it  no  question  of  general  argument  can  arise  until  after 
the  Arbitrators  shall  have  themselves  examined  the  regular  ArgumeDts 
of  the  parties,  together  with  the  respective  Cases  and  Counter  Cases, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  particular  point  or  points  may  re- 
quire elucidation.  But  this  contingency  cannot  nowhave  arrived,  because 
the  regular  and  prescribed  Argument  of  the  British  Government  was 
not  filed  until  the  same  Conference,  and  of  course  there  can  have  been 
as  yet  no  such  examination  of  the  subject  as  the  clause  in  question  sup- 
poses. 

2.  The  claiuse  presupposes  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Arbitra- 
tors for  reason  of  desire  of  elucidation  on  their  part.  It  contemplates 
a  particular  state  of  mind  of  the  Arbitrators,  growing  out  of  their  ex- 
amination of  the  subject-matter,  constituting  a  personal  desire,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  requirement  made  of  their  own  accord  and  for  their  own 
satisfaction. 

Such  an  occasion  may  arise,  but  the  Memorandum  is  wholly  inai>pli' 
cable  thereto.  The  Memorandum  does  not  assume,  or  pretend  to  meet, 
any  requirement  or  any  mental  desire  of  the  Arbitrators.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  expresses  only  a  desire  of  the  Connsel  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  meet  alleged  exigencies  of  that  Government. 

3.  The  clause  of  the  Treaty  contemplates  argument,  written,  printed* 
or  oral,  for  elucidation  with  regard  to  any  point.  These  expressions 
manifestly  imply  that,  on  examination,  the  Arbitrators  encounter  some 
point,  some  special  point,  which  for  their  own  satisfaction  requires 
further  discussion  in  order  to  clear  up  a  doubt,  supply  a  lacunny  or  otber- 
wise  aflbrd  information. 

But  the  Memorandum  proposes  a  re-argument  of  the  whole  case  and 
of  all  the  questions  submitted,  whether  of  fact  or  of  law,  which  at  this 
stage  of  the  Arbitration  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  clause  of  tbe 
tifth  article  as  already  decided,  and  equally  incompatible  with  the  second 
<'lause  of  the  fifth  article. 

*  The  Arbitrators  declined  to  receive  this  Ueply,  having  deuied  the  request  of  I hv* 
I^ritish  Counsel. 
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What  this  Memorandum  proposes  is  still  more  inadmissible  in  the  last 
as  well  as  in  the  first  relation,  because  its  professed  and  special  object 
is  to  respond  to  the  final  Argnment  of  the  United  States.  That  the 
British  Gk)vemment  has  no  right  to  do,  any  more  than  the  United  states 
have  right  to  respond  to  the  final  British  Argument.  And  above  all,  in 
the  present  relation,  such  a  responsive  argument  is  inadmissible,  because 
it  is  not  elucidation  of  any  particular  point,  and  still  less  elucidation  of 
any  particular  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  the  Arbitrators. 

What  the  British  Government  could  not  do  directly,  in  the  form  of 
Dew  arguments,  it  cannot  do  indirectly  in  the  form  of  an  elucidation  to 
be  called  for  by  the  Arbitrators.  Of  course  the  Arbitrators  will  not  of 
themselves  intimate  a  desire  of  elucidation  which  does  not  exist,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Counsel  of  the  British  Government  to  do  indirectly  what 
he  has  no  right  under  the  Treaty  to  do  directly. 

IL  The  Memorandum  is  still  more  objectionable  in  a  general  view  of 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  Treaty,  and  what  the  respective  Govern- 
ments have  already  done  under  it. 

The  Treaty  definitely  stipulates  that  the  two  Governments  shall  file  sim- 
ultaneously each  its  Case,  its  Counter  Case,  and  its  Argument.  Why  this 
peculiar  form  of  procedure,  so  different  from  that  in  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  was  adopted,  we  have  no  right  to  know.  But  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  adopted  on  a  theory  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity. 

However  this  may  be,  while  the  arrangement  gives  to  the  United 
States  the  capability  of  an  opening  and  a  closing  discussion  in  the  Case 
and  Counter  Case,  it  gives  the  same  capability  to  Great  Britain. 

Finally,  it  affords  to  each  Government  the  opportunity  to  close  on  the 
facts  as  well  as  law,  by  means  of  the  Argument,  so  called,  two  months 
after  the  filing  of  documentary  or  other  evidence  by  either  Government. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  arrangement  more  emphatically 
fair  than  this  with  respect  to  both  Governments. 

The  Case  of  the  United  States  gave  general  notice  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  claims  preferred,  while  the  simultaneous  Case  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment prevented  hasty  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Arbitrators. 

The  Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain  did  or  might  respond  in  full  to  the 
Case  of  the  United  States  mth  similar  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
the  latter  in  their  Counter  Case. 

Finally,  each  party  had  power  to  argue  on  the  facts  and  law,  but  at 
the  same  time  and  on  the  same  plane  of  right,  so  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
clude all  question  of  separate  arguments. 

The  Memorandum  of  the  Counsel  of  the  British  Government  seeks  to 
evade  all  these  Treaty  arrangements,  and  to  tear  down  the  edifice  of 
I)erfect  reciprocity  and  equity  so  carefully  constructed  by  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty,  by  putting  in  the  very  formal  responsive  argument  so 
carefully  prohibited  by  the  Treaty. 

Evidently  the  two  Governments  did  not  intend  that  the  Argument  of 
cither  should  be  a  criticism  on  that  of  the  other.  But  that  is  what  the 
Memorandum  proposes  to  have  done.  Xay,  the  Memorandum  itself  con- 
stitutes an  inadmissible  argumentative  criticism  on  the  Argument  of  the 
United  States. 

III.  As  to  the  particular  ships  in  question,  the  Memorandum  sug- 
Ijests  that  the  United  States  have  brought  forward  new  matter  in  their 
Argument.    We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  matter  in  our  Argument. 

The  Memorandum  further  assumes  that  hereafter,  if  occasion  should 
arrive,  the  Arbitrators  would  ask  for  explanation  in  regard  to  the  ships. 
We  do  not  admit  the  assumption,  and  will  not  argue  the  question  by 
anticipation. 
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IV.  The  Memorandum'  assigns  as  further  reason  for  re-argumeiit, 
that  the  British  Government  could  not  anticipate  the  use  to  be  madeiu 
our  Argument  of  the  documentary  evidence  filed  with  the  American  Case. 
The  suggestion  is  a  singular  one.  We  do  not  understand  that  when 
counsel  put  in  evidence,  they  are  required  to  accompany*  such  evidence 
with  argumentative  explanations  of  why  they  put  it  in.  The  adverse 
party,  versed  in  the  rules  of  law  and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  is  to 
study  such  evidence  and  judge  for  himself  of  its  pertinency  or  valoe. 
If  any  of  the  documents  thus  tiled  were  irrelevant,  it  was  for  the  British 
Government  to  say  so  in  its  Counter  Case  or  in  its  Argument.  There 
was  ample  time  for  consideration,  namely,  in  the  first  relation,  four 
months,  and  in  the  second,  six. 

So,  also,  during  those  four  or  six  months,  there  was  ample  time  fur 
the  eminent  Counsel  of  the  British  Government  to  study  those  docn 
ments,  and  perceive,  with  the  practiced  eye  of  forensic  experience  and 
science,  what  use  might  be  made  of  these  documents  by  the  Counsel  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  anticipate  such  use  by  appropriate  r^ponse 
or  explanation, 

But,  in  fact,  we  have  made  no  use  in  our  Argument  of  these  docu- 
ments which  was  not  prefigured,  either  in  the  Case  or  the  Counter  Case 
of  the  American  Government. 

y.  The  Memorandum  objects  that  cause  of  re-argument  is  furuishe<l 
by  "the  course  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  with- 
holding (as  far  as  was  possible)  their  reply  as  well  to  the  Case  as  to  the 
Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain,  until  the  Argument  now  delivered,  sot^ 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Argument,  to  be  at  the  same  time  delivered 
on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  to  deal  adequately 
by  anticipation  with  many  important  views  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  United  States  to  present  to  th^  lYibunal." 

The  situation  complained  of  by  the  Counsel  of  the  British  Government 
was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States.  We 
also  were  bound  to  anticipate  the  use  that  the  British  Government  in- 
tended to  make  of  its  evidence.  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  fully  com- 
prehend this  difficulty. 

The  American  Government  did  reply  to  the  British  Case  in  the  Amer- 
ican Counter  Case.  How  can  this  act  be  fitly  characterized  as  **  wiUi 
holding  as  far  as  was  possible  f 

As  to  the  British  Counter  Case,  how  could  we  reply  to  it  until  it  had 
come  into  our  possession  T  We  received  it  in  April,  and  we  replied  to 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  namely,  in  June.  Is  it  proper  for 
the  Memorandum  to  apply  to  this  act  the  phrase  of  ^^  withholding  as 
far  as  possible  T" 

Our  Argument  was  a  specific  reply  to  the  British  Counter  Case  at  the 
earliest  and  only  possible  moment,  with  but  cursory  and  incidental  ref- 
erence to  the  British  Case,  which  was  for  the  most  part  answered  in  the 
American  Counter  Case,  with  sufficient  indication  to  eminent  advene 
Counsel  of  other  points  of  the  British  Case  which  would  require  addi- 
tional attention  in  our  final  Argument. 

VI.  The  Memorandum  further  complains  of  the  use  made  in  our  Argn- 
ment  of  the  documents  annexed  to  the  American  Counter  Case. 

We  made  only  such  use  of  these  documents  as  might  well  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  British  Government,  and  as  their  Counsel  sbonid 
have  considered  in  his  closing  Argument. 

The  British  Case  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  re* 
spect  of  the  manner  in  which  at  various  epochs  of  their  history  they 
bad  discharged  their  neutral  obligations. 
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Does  or  can  the  Goansel  for  the  British  Government  suppose  that  we 
should  omit  to  respond  to  this  arraignment  by  filing  defensive  proofs  as 
the  basis  of  argument) 

Does  or  csan  the  Counsel  of  the  British  Government  suppose  that  we 
should  admit  the  pertinency  of  this  arraignment,  or  that  we  should  fail 
to  suggest  its  inappropriat43ness  ? 

VU.  The  Memorandum  suggests  as  a  cause  for  rearguraent,  that  we 
have  referred  in  our  Argument  to  the  great  English  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  on  International  Law,  and  to  eminent  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain.  We  submit  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  see  the  force  of  this 
consideration. 

In  our  argument  we  quote  Phillimore  as  we  quote  Wolf,  Vattel, 
Martens,  Hautefeuille,  Gauchy,  Oalvo,  or  Fiore.    Why  not! 

And  why  should  Great  Britain  object  to  our  citing  her  most  eminent 
author  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  nations  1  Can  it  be  any  surprise  to 
the  Counsel  of  the  British  Government!  Did  we  not  in  our  Case  indi- 
cate the  use  to  be  made  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  !    (Pages  117, 123.) 

Then  the  Memorandum  objects  to  our  citing  in  our  Argument  the  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  living  and  dead,— the  Cannings,  the 
Castlei;^aghs,  the  Denmaus.  the  Grants,  the  Hollands,  the  Althorps,  the 
Peels,  the  Huskissons,  the  Colliers,  the  Harcourts,  the  Coleridges,  the 
Redesdales,  the  Russells,  the  Granvilles,  the  Cairns,  the  Derbys,  the 
Hatherlys,  the  Salisburys,  the  Palmers,  and  the  Gladstones. 

If  it  be  just  cause  of  oft'ense  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arbitrators  that  we 
have  referred  in  honorable  terms  to  these  high  names  of  British  states- 
men, we  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  Tribunal,  but  we  deny  that  the 
fact  afibrds  any  reason  why  the  Arbitrators  should  ask  for  elucidation 
on  the  8Qbje<2t,  or  that  it  justifies  the  application  for  additional  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

VIII.  The  Memorandum  enumerates  under  three  heads,  with  subdi- 
visions, the  main  reasons  of  the  British  Government  for  desiring  further 
argument. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  one  of  the  points  thus  suggested  has  been 
already  argued  by  the  British  Government,  except  one  which  it  pur- 
posely omitted,  either  in  its  Case,  Counter  Case,  or  Arguments.  We  do 
not  say  that  all  these  points  have  been  fully  argued  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment :  that  was  for  their  Counsel  to  judge.  Bat  they  were  argued, 
and  in  a  much  larger  rwrnber  of  words  than  appear  in  the  discussions 
on  the  side  of  the  United  Statues. 

Bednoed  to  the  same  standard,  (that  of  the  page  of  the  British  Case,) 
we* have  the  following  state  of  things: 

Pagea. 

British  Case 168 

British  Counter  Case 154 

British  Argument  and  Notes 91 

Total  pages . .     413 

American  Case 128 

American  Counter  Case 11 

American  Argument 200 

Total  pages 339 


Sorely,  in  view  of  this  comparison,  the  British  Government  has  no 
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cause  to  come  forward  now  and  supply  deficiencies  in  its  Cases  and 
Argument. 

To  show  that  every  point  on  which  the  British  Grovernroent  now 
desires  to  be  reheard  is  discussed  in  as  ample  manner  (or  that  it  delib- 
erately refused  to  discuss  it  at  all)  as  it  pleased,  with  six,  four,  or  two 
months'  time  of  reflection,  and  with  all  the  bar  of  Great  Britain  at  its 
back,  we  now  proceed  to  prove  by  the  following  tabular  statement,  the 
right  column  of  which  contains  the  points  which  Sir  Bundell  Palmer 
desires  to  argue  stated  in  his  own  words,  and  our  comments  thereon 
being  as  in  the  left-hand  column : 

I.— As  TO  PRINCIPLE. 


This  doctrine  is  referred  to  in  all 
the  Cases  and  Arguments.  It  is 
not  a  new  suggestion  of  principle 
in  our  final  Argument. 

Considered  United  States  Case, 
p.  149,  et  seq.  British  Case,  pp.  3, 
23,  and  24;  British  Counter  Case, 
pp.  11  to  23;  British  Argument, 
pp.  7  and  8. 


Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  150  to  158;  United  States 
Counter  Case,  p.  6.  British  Case, 
p.  24 ;  British  Counter  Case,  pp. 
21  and  22 ;  British  Argument,  p. 
8. 


Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  106, 118  to  122 ;  United  States 
Counter  Case,  pp.  6  and  7.  British 
Counter  Case,  p.  5;  British  Argu- 
ment, p.  9,  et  seq.  See  also  Annex 
"  C,"  British  Counter  Case. 

In  this  paragraph  of  the  Memo- 
randum our  Argument  is  errone- 
ously stated.  We  say  that  the 
Queen's  prerogative  is  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England.  We 
deny  that  the  British  Foreign-En- 
listment Act  was  the  only  law  of 
Great  Britain.  If  so,  it  should 
have  been  amended. 

Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  63  and  Q4;  United  States 
Counter  Case,  p.  7.  British  Case, 
pp.  4  to  7;  British  Argument,  p. 
30. 


(a.)  The  doctrine  of  general  in- 
ternational obligation  asserted 
more  particularly  at  pages  20  to 
23  of  the  United  States  Argu- 
ment. 

(6.)  The  view  submitted  in  the 
United  States  Argument  (pages 
146  to  147  and  elsewher^  of  the 
effect  in  the  present  controversy 
of  Her  Majesty's  consent  that  the 
three  Bules  embodied  in  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton may  be  applied  by  the  Tribu- 
nal as  rules  of  judgment  to  the 
facts  of  the  present  case. 

(c.)  The  doctrines  as  to  due  dili- 
gence and  as  to  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  the  obligation  of  such 
diligence,  and  of  the  omission  in 
any  case  to  use  it,  advanced  more 
particularlv  at  pages  154  to  162, 

148  to  149",  and  180  of  the  United 
States  Argument. 

(d.)  The  doctrines  that  a  sever 
eign  power,  in  repressing  acts  con- 
trary to  its  neutrality,  ought  to  act 
by  prerogative  and  not  by  law, 
and  that  any  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal laws  of  a  neutral  State 
ought  to  bo  rejected  as  irrelevant 
to  the  question  whether  that  Stati' 
has  used  due  diligence  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  international  obli 
gations.    (Pages  20,  24  to  26,  21. 

149  to  152,  and  105  of  the  United 
States  Argument.) 


(e.)  The  doctrines  as  to  belligiT 
ency  and  neutrality  in  cases  ot 
civil  war  set  forth  particularly  at 
pages  7  to  13,  19,  and  27  of  the 
United  States  Argument,  and  the 
conchisiou  thence  drawn  as  to  the 
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Considered  United  States  Coun- 
ter Case,  p.  6.  British  Case,  p.  24; 
British  Counter  Case,  pp.  15  to  20 ; 
British  Argument,  pp.  29  to  33. 


Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  126,  351,  352,  459  and  460. 
British  Counter  Case,  p.  15;  Brit- 
ish Argument,  pp.  33  and  34. 


Considered  United  States  Case, 
p.  459.  British  Counter  Case,  pp. 
60-62 ;  British  Argument,  p.  25-28. 


recognition  of  the  belligerency  of 
the  Confederates  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  effect  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Proclamation 
of  Neutrality  and  the  bearing  of 
these  matters  upon  the  present 
controversy,  notwithstanding  the 
admission,  at  page  209,  that  such 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of 
the  Confederates  is  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington from  being  admissible  as  a 
specific  ground  of  claim  before  the 
Tribunal. 

(/.)  The  doctrines  thatthe  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  of  a  noursovereign 
belligerent  are  liable  to  neutral 
jurisdiction  or  control  in  cases 
in  which  the  public  ships  of  a  sov- 
ereign belligerent  would  not  be  so 
liable,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  toward  the  IJnited 
States,  either  by  virtue  of  the  first 
rule  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  or  other- 
wise, to  detain  certain  of  the  Con- 
federate vessels,  being  public  ships 
of  war  of  a  "  non-sovereign  bellig- 
erency,'' when  found  within  Brit- 
ish ports,  or  (in  the  alternative)  to 
exclude  them  from  all  access  to 
those  ports.  (See  pages  152  to 
153,  175  to  178,  and  182  of  the 
United  States  Argument.) 

(g.)  The  application  attempted 
to  be  made  in  several  parts  of 
the  United  States  Argument  of 
phrases, "  base  of  naval  operations" 
and  "augmentation  of  force,"  used 
in  the  second  Rule,  and  particularly 
the  doctrine  (see  pages  130  to  132, 
and  139)  that  to  allow  belligerent 
cruisers  navigated  by  steam-power 
to  receive  supplies  of  coal  or  "re- 
pairs which  may  make  their  steam- 
power  effective"  in  neutral  ports,  is 
a  breach  of  that  Eule  or  of  any 
other  neutral  obligation. 

(h,)  The  doctrine  that  the  char- 
acter of  acts  or  omissions  on  the 
part  of  a  neutral  power,  which 
would  otherwise  be  consistent  with 
the  due  performance  of  neutral  ob- 
ligations, is  altered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  belligerent  has  agents 
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Considered  [Jiiited  States  Case, 
pp.  109, 212, 467-481 ;  United  States 
Counter  Case,  Part  IX.  British 
Case,  p.  167;  British  Counter  Case, 
pp.  130^142;  Notes  in  vol.  7  of 
British  Appendix;  British  Argu- 
ment, pp.  35-37 ;  Annexes  C  and 
D  to  British  Argument. 


Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  109, 110 ;  United  States  Coun- 
ter Case,  p.  16.  British  Case,  p.  24 ; 
British  Counter-Case,  p.  7;  British 
Argument,  pp.  9-11.  See  also  An- 
nex B  to  British  Counter  Case. 

Considered  United  States  Case, 
p.  112 ;  United  States  Counter  Case, 
p.  16.  British  Case,  p.  25;  British 
Counter  Case,  p.  7 ;  British  Argu- 
ment, pp.  9, 11.  See  also  Annex  B 
to  British  Counter  Case. 


Considered  United  States  Coun- 
ter Case,  pp.  6, 20.  British  Case,  p. 
67 ;  British  Argument,  p.  9.  See 
also  Annex  C,  British  Counter  Case. 


^Ve  cite  Sir  li.  Phillimore  and 
Lord  Bussell,  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  as  Great  Britain 
may  and  do  cite  Wheaton,  Story, 
Jefferson,  or  Washington.  Why 
not  f — we  say  a  second  time.  We 
find  good  matter,  excellent  matter, 
in  these  documents. 

Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  462-466 ;  United  States  Coun- 
ter Case,  p.  11.  British  Counter 
Case,  pp.  119-123;  British  Argu- 
ment, p.  34. 


and  agencies  within  the  neutral 
territory,  and  has  direct  dealings 
there  with  neutral  citizens. 

(u)  The  argument  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  liability  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  pecuniary  compen- 
sation to  the  United  States  if  she 
is  found  in  any  respect  to  have 
failed  in  the  performance  of  her 
neutral  obligations,  and  as  to  the 
measure  of  damages,  and  the  prin- 
ciple applicable  thereto. 

II. — As  TO  FACTS  GENEBALLY. 

(j.)  The  argument  of  the  United 
States  that  the  British  Foreign-En- 
listment Act  of  1819  contained  do 
provisions  of  a  preventive  effi- 
cacy, but  was  merely  of  a  punitive 
character. 

(k,)  The  argumentative  compari- 
son between  the  British  Forei^- 
Eulistment  Act  and  the  Foreign-En- 
listment Act  and  Executive  powers 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
other  countries,  intended  to  show 
the  inferior  efiQcacy  of  the  British 
statute.  - 

{I.)  The  suggestion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  prerogative  powers  in  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
powers  under  the  British  customs 
and  navigation  laws,  which  ought 
to  have  been,  but  were  not,  used 
lor  the  maintenance  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  neutrality. 

(m.)  The  alleged  admissions  of 
various  British  writers  and  states- 
men in  printed  books,  parliament- 
ary speeches,  and  otherwise,  of 
principles  or  facts,  assumed  to  he 
in  accordance  with  the  present 
Argument  of  the  United  States. 


(n.)  The  alleged  differences  he- 
tween  the  conduct  of  France  and 
other  countries,  and  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  observance  of 
neutrality  during  the  wan 

III. — As     TO    ERRONEOUS    VIEWS 
OF  BRITISH  ARGUMENTS,  ETC. 


Considered  United  States  Case,        (o.)  The    assertion    that   Great 
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pp.  250-256  ;  United  States  Coun- 
t^^r  Case,  p.  7.     British  Case,  p.  24. 


Considered  United  States  Case, 
pp.  113-116.  British  Counter  Case, 
pp.  8,  9. 


We  do  not  understand  that,  be- 
cause the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  discuss  this  point  in  its 
Counter  Case,  we  are,  therefore,  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  discuss  it. 
Besides,  why  seek  for  re-argument 
on  a  point  which  she  refused  to  dis- 
cuss ? 


Considered  United  States  Coun- 
ter Case,  pp.  13-16.  British  Case, 
pp.  25-29;  British  Counter  Case, 
pp.  25-47  ;  British  Argument,  pp. 
^,9. 


Britain  has  made  her  own  munici- 
pal legislation  the  measure  of  her 
international  obligations,  and  has 
pleaded  any  supposed  iuefidciency 
of  her  laws  as  an  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  of  such  obliga- 
tions, which  she  has  never  done. 

(p.)  The  inference  that  because 
Great  Britain  has  thought  it  right 
to  legislate,  since  the  war,  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  legal  control  of  her 
Government  over  certain  classes  of 
transactions  by  her  citizens,  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  difficulty  with  for- 
eign Powers,  she  has  thereby  or 
otherwise  admitted  the  insuffici- 
ency ef  her  laws,  during  the  civil 
war,  for  the  performance  of  her 
neutral  obligations. 

(q.)  The  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  lit,  in  the  Argument 
of  the  United  States,  to  treat  the 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
Counter  Case  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed justification  of  her  Govern- 
ment against  the  imputation  of  in- 
sincere neutrality,  and  unfriendly 
motives  toward  the  United  States, 
as  a  virtual  admission  of  such  in- 
sincere neutrality  and  such  un- 
friendly motives. 

(r.)  The  erroneous  representation 
in  the  same  argument,  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  numerous  historical 
instances  of  the  extension  and  per- 
sistent violation  of  the  neutral  or 
friendly  obligations  of  the  United 
States  toward  other  powers,  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  act- 
ing contrary  to  their  Isgrs,  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  Counter 
Case  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  direct  bearing  of 
those  instances  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  views  of  the 
preventive  power  which  a  bellig- 
erent has  a  right  to  exact  from  a 
neutral  State,  and  of  the  measure 
of  the  due  diligence  with  which  it 
is  incumbent  upon  a  neutral  State 
to  nse  its  preventive  powers,  in- 
sisted n|>on  by  the  United  States 
in  the  present  controversy  against 
Great  Britain,  are  historically  well 
founded,  or  politically  possible  or 
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cousistent  with  the  practice  and 
experience  of  the  United  States 
themselves,  who  have  appealed  in 
their  own  Case  and  Counter  Case, 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Conn* 
ter  Case,  to  most  of  the  very  same 
transactions  (which  Great  Britain 
is  now  alleged  to  have  improperly 
brought  forward)  as  actually  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
their  laws,  and  of  the  diligence  and 
good  faith  with  which  those  laws 
have  been  executed. 

IX.  Ill  conclusion,  we  respectfully  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  that  the 
sense  of  the  treaty  is  plain,  and  that  it  imperatively  forbids  any  sacb 
action,  direct  or  indirect,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Memorandum. 

In  preparing  their  arguments  the  Counsel  on  both  sides  considered  the 
question,  and  without  mutual  conference  they  both  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  expressed  it  in  substantially  the  same  spirit,  with  differ- 
ence of  language  only.  In  the  expression  of  courteous  deference  to  the 
Arbitrators,  we  beg  the  Tribunal  on  this  point  to  look  at  page  1  of  the 
British,  and  page  6  of  the  American  Argument. 

We  have  not  discussed  here  the  argumentative  points  of  the  Memo- 
randum, as  we  might  well  have  done,  considering  all  such  discussion 
inappropriate  at  this  time. 

Finally,  we  need  say  little  on  the  question  of  convenience ;  bat  we 
cannot  forbear  to  say  that  as  to  the  Arbitrators,  as  we  may  well  suppose^ 
but  certainly  for  ourselves,  for  whom  alone  lee  have  a  right  to  speak, 
prolonged  debate  involves  cares,  and  inconveniences  of  separation  from 
home  and  from  our  personal  and  professional  affairs,  which  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Counsel  of  the  British  Government. 

In  this  view  and  in  other  relations,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Arbitrators,  if  they  need  elucidation  of  any  point,  should  propose  spe- 
cifically such  point  and  require  Counsel  to  argue  viva  voce^  face  to  face, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Tribunal. 

c.  cushino. 
\Vm.  M.  Evarts. 
M.  R.  AVaite. 


IIL-ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER  ON  THE  QUESTIONS 
OF  "DUE  DILIGENCE,"  THE  "EFFECT  OF  COMMISSIONS  UPON 
THE  INSURGENT  CRUISERS,"  AND  THE  SUPPLIES  OF  COAL 
TO  SUCH  CRUISERS  IN  BRITISH  PORTS." 

[Filed  July  29.— See  Protocol  xv.] 


Chapter  I. — On  the  question  op  "due  dilioence"  aENERALLY 

CONSIDERED. 

When  the  inquiry  is,  whether  default  has  been  made  in  the  falfill, 
ment  of  a  particular  obligation,  either  by  a  state  or  by  an    ,.  o„  the  «,arce. 
individual,  it;  is  first  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  view  of  »^^^°^^^^^^ 
the  ground,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  obligation  itself. 

The  examination  of  this  question  will  be  simplified  by  considering- 
in  the  first  instance,  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Alabama,  at  the  time  of 
her  departure  from  Great  Britain,  namely,  a  vessel  built  and  made 
ready  for  sea,  with  special  adaptation  for  warlike  use,  by  British  ship- 
bailders  in  the  course  of  their  trade,  within  British  territory,  to  the 
order  of  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  not  armed,  nor  capa- 
ble of  offense  or  defense  at  the  time  of  her  departure. 

Any  obligation  which  Great  Britain  may  have  been  under  toward 
the  United  States,  in  respect  of  such  a  vessel,  could  only  be  founded,  at 
the  time  when  the  transaction  took  place,  (1)  upon  some  known  rule 
or  principle  of  international  law ;  or  (2)  upon  some  express  or  implied 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  three  rules  contained  in  the  Vlth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington become  elements  in  this  inquiry  solely  by  virtue  of  the  declara- 
tion made  in  that  article,  that — 

Her  Migesty's  goyernmeiit  cannot  assent  to  the  foresoin^  mles  as  a  statement  ot 
principles  of  international  law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  men- 
tioned in  Article  I  arose ;  but  thrft  Her  Majesty's  government  *  *  *  agree  that, 
in  deciding  the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims,  the 
arbitrators  sbonld  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon 
the  principles  set  forth  in  those  rnles.  • 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  agreement  embodied 
in  this  declaration,  it  is  important  to  see  how  the  question  between  the- 
two  governments  would  have  stood  without  it. 

I. — As  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  international  law. 

Tliese  must  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  which  show  what  had 
previously  been  received  and  understood  among  nations  as 
to  the  obligations  of  neutral  states  toward  belligerents;  and^SLonn- 
remembering  always,  that  what  is  called  international  law  *'"*'*°""»''- 
(in  the  absence  of  particular  compacts  between  states)  is  imposed  only 
by  the  moral  power  of  the  general  opinion  and  practice  of  civilized  na- 
tions ;  that,  {in  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell,  quoted  with  approval  by 
the  great  American  jurist,  Wheaton,  ''  Histoire  des  Progrfes  du  Droit 
des  Gens,"  vol.  i,  p.  134,)  ^'  une  grande  partie  du  droit  des  gens  est  bas^e 
sar  I'nsage  et  lea  pratiques  des  nations.    Kul  doute  qu'il  a  et6  introduit 
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par  des  principes  g^n^raux,  (dn  droit  naturel;)  niais  il  ne  marcbe  avec 
ces  principes  que  jusqn'^  nu  certain  point;  et  s'll  s'arr^te  k  ce  point 
nous  ne  ponvons  pas  pr6tendre  aller  plus  loin,  et  dire  que  la  senle 
th6orie  generate  pourra  nous  soutenir  dkns  un  progr^s  ult6rieur.'' 

In  a  case  in  which  no  active  interference  in  war  is  imputed  to  a  nea- 
tral  state,  international  law  knows  nothing  of  any  obligation  of  that 
state  toward  a  belligerent,  as  such,  except  to  preserve  its  neutrality. 
To  constitute  a  merely  passive  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  such 
a  state,  some  act  must  have  been  done  by,  or  in  aid  of,  a  belligerent, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  which,  unless  done  by  the  pemiission  of 
the  neutral  state,  would  be  a  violation  of  its  territory,  or  of  its  sov- 
ereignty or  independence  within  that  territory,  and  such  act  must  have 
be^n  expressly  or  tacitly  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  govern- 
ment. For  acts  done  beyond  the  neutral  jurisdiction  by  subjects  of  the 
neutral  power,  to  the  injury  of  a  belligerent,  the  law  of  nations  has 
appropriate  remedies ;  but  those  acts,  involving  no  violation  or  hostile 
use  of  neutral  territory,  are  not  imputed  as  breaches  of  neutrality  to 
the  neutral  state.  And  for  a  violation  or  hostile  use  of  neutral  terri- 
tory without  the  permission  or  intentional  acquiescence  of  the  neutral 
state,  reparation  may  be  due  from  the  offending  belligerent  to  the  in- 
lured  neutral,  but  the  neutral  so  injured  has  been  guilty  of  no  breach 
of  any  neutral  obligation  toward  the  other  belligerent,  whether  he  does, 
or  does  not,  subsequently  obtain  reparation  from  the  offender. 

Between  the  commercial  dealings  of  neutral  citizens,  in  whatever  kinds 
of  merchandise,  (and  whether  with  the  citizens  or  with  the  governments 
of  belligerent  states,)  and  the  levying  or  augmentation  of  military  or 
naval  forces,  or  the  fitting  out  and  dispatch  of  military  or  naval  expe- 
ditions by  a  belligerent  within  neutral  territory,  international  law  has 
always  drawn  a  clear  distinction.  The  former  kind  of  dealings,  if  thej 
are  permitted  by  the  local  law  of  the  neutral  state,  involve  on  the  part 
of  that  state  no  breach  of  neutrality ;  if  they  are  prohibited,  a  disregard 
of  the  prohibition  is  not  a  violation  or  hostile  use  of  the  neutral  territorv* 
but  is  an  illegal  act,  the  measure  of  which,  and  the  remedies  for  which, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  municipal  and  not  in  international  law.  The 
other  class  of  acts  cannot  be  done  against  the  will  of  the  neutral  sov- 
ereign without  a  violation  of  his  territory,  or  of  his  sovereignty  and 
independence  within  that  territory ;  and  to  permit  this,  for  the  puriKwes 
of  the  war,  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

The  continuance  during  the  war,  within  the  neutral  territory,  of  trade 
by  neutral  citizens  with  both  or  either  belligerent,  in  the  produce  or 
^manufactures  of  the  neutral  state,  whether  of  those  kinds  which  (when 
carried  by  sea  to  a  belligerent)  are  denominated  contraband  of  war,  or 
of  any  other  description,  has  always  been  permitted  by  international 
law,  and  no  authority,  anterior  to  the  departure  of  the  Alabama  from 
Great  Britain,  can  be  cited  for  the  proposition  that  unarmed  ships  of  war, 
cfonstructed  and  sold  by  neutral  ship-builders  in  the  course  of  their  trade, 
were,  in  the  view  of  international  law,  less  lawful  subjects  of  neutral 
commerce  with  a  belligerent  than  any  other  munitions  or  instruments 
of  war. 

The  authorities  on  this  subject  are  quoted  at  large  in  Annex  (A)  to 
the  British  Counter  Case.  Galiani,  one  of  these  authorities,  argued  that 
the  sale  in  a  neutral  port,  to  a  belligerent,  of  a  ship  not  only  built  bat 
armed  for  war,  ought  to  be  deemed  prohibited;  butLampredi,  Azuoi^and 
Wheaton  rejected  that  opinion,  and  held  that  (the  transaction  being  ft 
commercial  one  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  seller)  the  addition  even  of 
an  armament  would  make  no  difference.    Story  took  the  same  view  of 
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the  dispatch  by  a  neutral  citizea  of  a  ship  of  war  fully  armed  from  the 
neatral  territory  to  a  belligerent  port,  with  a  view  to  her  sale  there  to 
a  belligerent  power.^  Mr.  Adams  himself,  in  bis  official  correspondence 
with  Earl  Kussell,  (April  6,  18G3,^)  admitted  the  soundness  of  these 
doctrines,  assuming  the  transaction  of  sale  and  transfer  by  the  neutral 
to  be  "  purely  commercial ;  ^  and  also  assuming  the  belligerent  country, 
to  which  such  vessels  of  war  might  be  sold  and  transferred,  to  be  "  not 
subject  to  blockade."  It  cannot,  however,  be  seriously  imagined  that 
the  existence  of  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  purchaser 
woald  make  such  a  transaction,  if  it  would  otherwise  be  lawful,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  a  neutral  state,  in  the  view  of  international 
law. 

It  may  be  true  that,  when  an  armed  ship  of  war  is  sold  to  a  belligerent 
within  neutral  territory  and  goes  to  sea  from  thence  fully  capable  of 
offense  and  defense  under  the  control  of  the  belligerent  purchaser,  there 
would  often,  (perhaps  generally,)  exist  grounds  for  contending  that  the 
transaction  was  not  substantially  distinguishable  from  the  dispatch  of 
a  naval  expedition  by  the  belligerent  from  the  neutral  territory ;  and 
this  was  doubtless  a  cogent  reason  for  the  special  legislation  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  which,  (whatever  further  scope  it 
may  have  had,)  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  prevent  such  expeditions, 
by  striking  at  the  armament  of  ships  of  war  within  neutral  territory, 
for  the  service  of  a  belligerent.  But  the  case  of  a  ship  leaving  the  neu- 
tral country  unarmed  is,  in  this  respect,  wholly  different.  Her  departure 
is  no  operation  of  war ;  she  is  guilty  of  no  violation  of  neutral  territory ; 
she  is  not  capable,  as  yet,  of  any  hostile  act.  The  words  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  in  the  debate  on  the  Terceira  expedition  in  the  British  Parliament, 
(Huskisson's  Speeches,  vol.  iii,  p.  559,)  and  of  Mr.  Canning,  a^  there 
quoted  by  him,  are  strictly  applicable  to  such  a  case,  and  deserve  reference 
as  showing  the  view  of  this  subject  taken  long  ago  by  those  eminent 
British  statesmen.  Speaking  of  certain  complaints  made  by  Turkey 
(luring  the  Greek  revolutionary  war,  he  said : 

To  these  complaints  we  constantly  replied :  "  We  will  preserve  our  neutrality  within 
our  dominions,  but  we  will  go  no  further.  Turkey  did  not  understand  our  explana- 
tion, and  thought  we  might  summarily  dispose  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  those  other  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty  who  wore  assisting  the  Greeks/'  To  its  remonstrance  Mr.  Canning 
replied  :  "Arms  may  leave  this  country  as  matter  of  merchandise ;  and  however  strong 
the  general  inconvenience,  the  law  does  not  interfere  to  stop  them.  It  is  only  when 
tlie  elements  of  armaments  are  combined  that  they  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
law ;  and,  if  that  combination  does  not  take  place  until  they  have  left  this  country, 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them."  Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
extended  the  doctrine  to  steam  vessels  and  yachts,  that  might  afterward  be  converted 
into  vessels  of  war,  and  they  appear  quite  consistent  with  the  acknowledged  law  of 
nations. 

II. — A8  to  an  express  or  implied  engagement  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Great  Britain  had  no  treaty  or  convention  with  the  United  States  as 
to  an^'  of  these  matters,  but  she  had,  in  1819,  for  the  protec-    3.  source  n.  ex- 
tion  of  her  own  peace  and  security,  and  to  enable  her  the  bet-  JSJiienti"of  *  g«u 
ter  to  preserve  her  neutrality  in  cases  of  war  between  other  ""'""• 
coantries,  enacted  a  municipal  law  prohibiting,  under  penalties,  (among 

^  Sir  R«  Phillimore,  in  vol.  iii  of  his  work,  (published  in  1857,)  rejects  the  distinction 
of  these  writers  between  the  export  of  contraband  and  the  sale  of  the  same  kinds  of 
articles  within  the  neutral  territory.  But  he  does  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  it  is 
part  of  the  international  duty  of  a  neutral  state  to  prohibit  or  prevent  dealings  in  con- 
traband articles  by  its  subjects  in  either  of  these  ways. 

'  Appendix  to  Case  of  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  592. 
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other  things,)  ''  the  equipment,  famishing,  fitting  out,  or  afming  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  within  British  jurisdiction,  with  intent  or  in  order  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
Prince,"  (or  other  bellig  erent,)  "  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties against  any  Prince,  state,  or  potentate,"  &c.,  with  whom  Great  Britain 
might  be  at  peace.  Every  attempt  or  endeavor  to  do,  or  to  aid  in  doing, 
any  of  these  prohibited  acts  was  also  forbidden ;  every  ship  or  vessel 
which  might  be  equipped,  or  attempted  to  be  equipped,  &c.,  contrary 
to  these  prohibitions,  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  customs  were  authorized  to  seize  and  to  prose- 
cute to  condemnation  in  the  British  court  of  exchequer  every  ship  or 
vessel  with  respect  to  which  any  such  act  should  be  done  or  attempted 
within  British  jurisdiction.  This  law  (which  was  called  the  Foreign-En- 
listment Act)  was  regarded  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  advisers,  not 
only  as  prohibiting  all  such  expeditions  and  armaments,  augmentation 
of  the  force  of  armaments,  and  recruitments  of  men,  as,  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  nations,  would  be  contrary  to  the  duties  of  a  neotral 
State,  but  also  as  forbidding  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  or  the  special 
adaptation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  warlike  use/  within  British  ja- 
risdietion,  of  any  vessel  intended  to  carry  on  war  against  a  Power  with 
which  Great  Britain  might  be  at  peace,  although  such  vessel  might 
not  receive,  or  be  intended  to  receive,  any  armament  within  British  jn- 
risdiction ;  and  although  she  might  be  built  and  sold  by  ship-bnilders  m 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  trade  to  the  order  of  a  belligerent  purchaser, 
so  as  not  to  offend  against  any  known  rule  of  international  law. 
It  has  never  been  disputed  by  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  that  when. 

4  Kff..ct  of  rev  ^*  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^*®  breaking  out  of  a  war,  prohibitions  of  this 
hiiltorr'nTun^JiS  kiud,  excecdiug  the  general  obligations  of  international  law, 
exist  in  the  municipal  law  of  a  neutral  nation,  a  belligerent, 
who  accepts  them  as  binding  upon  himself  and  renders  obedience  to 
them,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be  treated  by  the  neutral 
Government  as  equally  binding  upon  his  adversary,  and  enforced  against 
that  adversary  with  impartial  good  faith,  according  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  municipal  law,  of  which  they  form  part.  Obliga- 
tions which  are  incumbent  upon  neutral  nations  by  the  universal  priD- 
ciples  of  international  law  stand  upon  a  much  higher  ground;  as  to 
them,  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  local  law  should  make 
proper  provision  for  their  performance ;  and,  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  the 
local  law  cannot  be  pleaded  as  constituting  the  measure  or  limit  of  his 
right.  But  a  right  created  by  the  municipal  law  of  a  neutral  State 
must  receive  its  measure  and  limit  as  much  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
belligerent  Power  as  with  respect  to  the  citizens  of  the  neutral  State  it 
self,  from  the  municipal  law  which  created  it.  Any  engagement  of  the 
neutral  toward  a  belligerent  State,  which  may  be  impliefi  from  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  law,  can  go  no  further  than  this.  And  if  to  this  is 
superadded  an  express  promise  or  undertaking  to  apply  the  law  in  good 
faith  to  all  cases,  to  which  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  it  to 
be  applicable,  that  promise  and  undertaking  leaves  the  nature  of  the 
obligation  the  same;  it  does  not  tran.sfej  the  prohibition  or  the  right  oi 
the  belligerent  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  from  the  le- 
gion of  municipal  to  that  of  international  law. 

Accordingly,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war. 
constantly  applied  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  put  this  mnnioipai 
law  of  Great  Britain  in  force.  To  select  two  out  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances: On  the  9th  of  October,  1802,  (soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Alabama,)  Mr.  Adams  sent  to  Earl  Eussell  an  intercepted  letter  from 
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the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  Florida  was  re- 
feiTcd  to  "as  substautiatiiig  the  allegations  made  of  infringement  of  the 
Enlistment  Law  by  the  insurgents  6f  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  ^'^  and  added : 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  to  which  your  Lordship  calls  my  attention  in  the  note 
of  the  4th  instanty  »  «  *  ^jj^^jj  jj^p  Majesty's  Government  are  nnable  to  go 
beyond  the  law,  manicipal  and  international  in  preventing  enterprises  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to.  ^  But  in  the  representations  which  I  have  had  the  honor  lately  to  make.  I 
be}?  ro  remind  your  Lordship  that  I  base  them  upon  evidence  which  applies  directly 
to  infringements  of  the  municipal  law  itself,  and  not  to  anything  beyond  it.> 

And  on  the  29th  of  September,  1863,  writing  with  respect  to  the  iron- 
clad rams  at  Birkenhead,  he  said : 

So  far  from  intimating  hostile  proceedings  toward  Gseat  Britain  unless  the  law , 
Thich  I'coDsider  insufficient,  is  altered,  [quoting  words  from  a  letter  of  Earl  Russell,] 
the  burden  of  my  argument  was  to  urge  a  reliance  upon  the  law  as  sufficient,  as  well 
from  the  past  experience  of  the  United  States,  as  from  the  confidence  expressed  in  it  by 
the  most  eminent  authority  in  this  kingdom.^ 

In  answer  to  all  these  applications,  Her  Majesty's  Government  uni- 
formly undertook  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  enforce  this  law,  and  to 
do  so  (notwithstanding  a  diversity  of  opinion,  even  upon  the  judicial 
Bench  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  its  interpretation)  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  in  which  they  themselves  understood  it,  not  only  by  penal  but  by 
preventive  measures,  (i.  e.,  by  the  seizure  of  any  offending  vessels  before 
their  ileparture  from  Great  Britain,)  upon  being  furnished  with  such 
evidence  as  would  constitute,  in  the  view  of  British  law,  reasonable 
groand  for  believing  that  any  of  the  prohibited  acts  had  been  committed 
or  were  being  attempted. 

When,  therefore.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  sixth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  agreed  that  the  Arbitrators 
should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  under-  or  the'TrTa^yTf 
taken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  three  Kules, 
(though  declining  to  assent  to  them  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  arose,) 
the  efifectof  that  agreement  was  not  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Arbitra- 
tors to  judge  retrospectively  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
according  to  any  false  hypothesis  of  law  or  of  fact,  but  to  acknowledge, 
as  a  rule  of  judgment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  the  undertaking 
which  the  British  Government  had  actually  and  repeatedly  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  act  upon  the  construction  which 
they  themselves  placed  upon  the  prohibitions  of  their  own  municipal 
law,  according  to  which  it  was  coincident,  in  substance,  with  those  Eules. 

With  respect  to  these  three  Rules,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  not 
one  of  them  purports  to  represent  it  as  the  duty  of  a  neutral  Govern- 
ment to  prevent,  under  all  circumstances  whatever,  the  acts  against 
which  they  are  directed.  The  first  and  third  Kules  recognize  an  obliga- 
tion (to  be  applied  retrospectively  upon  the  footing,  not  of  an  antece- 
dent international  duty,  but  of  a  voluntary  undertaking  by  the  British 
Government)  "to  use^  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction  ^Ulue  diligence  to 
prevent^  the  acts  therein  mentioned  ;  while  the  second  recognizes  a  like 
obligation  ^^not  to  permit  or  suffer^  a  belligerent  to  do  certain  acts; 
words  which  imply  active  consent  or  conscious  acquiescence. 

III. — Principles  of  Law  relative  to  the  diligence  due  by  one  State  to  another. 

The  obligation  of  "due  diligence,"  which  is  here  spoken  of,  assumes 

»  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  216.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  37d. 
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under  the  first  Rule  expressly,  and  under  the  third  by  neoes- 
pi« Ibrfi Jmrwhat  sary  implication,  the  existence  of  a  "reasonable  ground  of 

belief;"  and  both  these  expressions,  "due  diligence"  ami 
"  reasonable  ground  of  belief,''  must  be  understood,  in  every  case,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  prevented,  and  the  means  of 
.  i>revention  with  which  the  neutral  Government  is  or  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided. When  the  obligation  itself  rest«  not  upon  general  international 
law,  but  upon  the  undertaking  of  a  neutral  Government  to  enforce  in 
good  faith  the  provisions  of  its  own  legislation,  the  measure  of  due  dili 
gence  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  rules  and  principles  of  that 
legislation.  When  the  obligation  rests  upon  the  more  general  ground 
of  international  law,  inasmuch  as  it  is  requisite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  every  obligation  of  .a  Government,  of  whatever  kind,  must  be  i)er- 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  lawful  powers  of  that  Government  within  the 
sphere  of  it«  proper  authority,  it  will  be  su^cient  if  the  laws  of  the  nea- 
tral  State  have  made  such  proper  and  reasonable  provision  for  its  fulfill- 
ment  as  is  ordinarily  practicable,  and  as,  under  the  conditions  proi)er 
for  calling  the  obligation  into  activity,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  adeqnate  for  that  purpose;  and  if  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  emer- 
gency recourse  is  ha<l,  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner,  to 
the  means  of  prevention  provided  by  such  laws. 

Nothing  could  be  more  entirely  abhorrent  to  the  nature  or  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  foundations  of  what  is  called  international  law  than  to 
strain  it  to  the  exaction  from  neutral  Governments  of  things  which  are 
naturally  or  politically  impossible,  or  to  the  violation  of  the  principles 
on  which  all  national  Governments  (the  idea  of  which  necessarily  pre- 
cedes that  of  international  obligation)  themselves  are  founded. 
It  will  be  convenient,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the  meaning  of  certain 
r  TTie  m.xim..  proposltlous  cxtractcd  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States 
cii«;j^;  tr/rii^S  from  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's  work  on  international  law, 
PhXmo?i^,'"<..rtSr.  which  were  certainl^^  not  intended  by  that  jurist  to  be  un 
J'y7I«««r7"'Tn  derstood  in  the  absolute  and  unqualified  sense  in  which  the 

Counsel  of  the  United  States  seem  desirous  of  using  them. 
It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  the  author  of  that 
work,  wasappointed  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Advocate,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
John  Harding,  in  August,  1862;  and  that  with  respect  to  all  the  questions 
which  afterward  arose  between  the  British  Government  and  the  United 
States,  till  some  years  later  than  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  British 
Government  acted  under  his  advice,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  international  obligations.  That 
period  covers  the  ground  of  all  the  claims  now  made  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  except  those  which  relate  to  the  Sumter  and  the 
Nashville,  and  to  the  original  departure  of  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama 
from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  extract  (United  States  Argument,  page  20)  is  from  the 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Sir  R.  Phillimore's 
work,  (pp.  20-22:) 

There  remaiDH  one  question  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  retpoMihiUtif  ^j 
a  state  for  the  acts  of  her  citizens,  involving  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  prevent  ftrmi- 
ments  and  ships  of  war  issuing  from  her  shores  for  the  service  of  a  belligerent,  tbonj;!: 
snch  armaments  were  furnished  and  ships  were  equipped,  built,  and  sent  wifchoat  tb'* 
knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  her  Government. 

The  question,  to  what  extent  the  State  is  responsible  for  the  private  acts  of  its  sQ^ 
jects,  {ciritasne  dcliqueritf  an  cireHt)  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interestiDg  p*'^^ 

of  the  law  which  governs  the  relations  of  independent  States. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  is  a  maxim  of  general  law  that,  so  far  as  foreign  States  are  concerned,  the  will  **f 
the  subject  must  be  considered  as  bound  up  in  that  of  his  Sovereign. 
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It  is  also  a  niasim  that  each  State  has  a  ri^ht  to  expect  from  another  the  observance 
of  internatioual  obligations,  without  re(:cAra  to  what  may  be  the  municipal  means 
which  it  possesses  for  enforcing  this  observance. 

The  act  of  an  individual  citizen,  or  of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  is  not  to  be  imputed 
without  clear  proof  to  the  Government  of  which  they  are  subjects. 

A  Government  may  by  knowledge  and  sufferancef  as  well  as  by  direct  permisaion,  become 
re<i[)on8ible  for  the  acts  of  subjects  whom  it  does  not  prevent  from  the  commission  of 
»Dy  injory  to  a  foreign  State. 

A  Government  is  presumed  to  be  able  to  restrain  the  subject  within  its  territory  from 
coDtraveniug  the  obligations  of  neutrality  to  which  the  State  is  bound. 

Upon  tbis  passage,  which  coaples  together  ''aruiaments  and  ships  of 
war,"  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  implies  any  different  view  of  the  extent  of  those  international 
obligations  (as  distinct  from  its  own  municipal  prohibitions)  by  which  a 
State  is  bound,  from  that  which  is  shown  to  have  been  established  by 
earlier  authorities.  Sir  R.  Phillimore  is  too  sound  a  jurist  to  suppose 
that  any  private  opinion  of  a  particular  jurist  could  impose  retrospec- 
tively upon  the  Governments  of  the  civilized  world  obligations  not  pre- 
viously recognized.  He  does  not  define  here  what  are  "the  obligations 
of  neutrality  by  which  the  State  is  bound;"  he  leaves  them  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  proper  sources  of  information. 

Next,  when  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  "each  State  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  another  the  observance  of  international  obligations, 
without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  municipal  means  which  it  possesses 
for  enforcing  this  observance,"  he  says  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  proposition,  that  a  neutral  State  will  have  observed  its  international 
obligations  with  due  diligence,  if,  having  provided  itself  with  municipal 
means  suitable  to  the  nature  and  character  of  those  obligations,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  use  those  means  in  good  faith,  on  the  proper  occasions,  and  in 
the  proper  manner,  though  (it  may  be)  without  succeeding  in  the  pre- 
vention of  everything  which  it  is  bound  to  endeavor  to  prevent.  The 
learned  author's  meaning,  and  the  kind  of  cases  which  he  has  in  view, 
are  apparent  from  the  reference  which  he  makes  in  the  foot-note  to  Part 
IV,  ch.  i,  of  the  same  volume,  where  he  discusses  the  doctrine  of  "inter- 
vention" in  the  following  terms : 

CCCXCII.  And  first  of  aU,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  the  intervention  of 
hodies  ofmen^  armed  or  to  he  armed^  uncom missioned  and  unauthorized  by  the  State  to 
which  they  belong,  in  a  war^  domestic  or  foreign,  of  another  State,  has  no  warrant  from 
international  law.  It  has  been  already  observed  (Section  CCXIX)  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  State  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  invading  the  territory  of  another  State;  and  the 
question,  when  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  subjects,  though  unauthorize<l  by  the  State, 
inay  bring  penal  consequences  upon  it,  has  received  some  consideration.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  events  of  modern  times  have  siven  great  importance,  and  as  to  which, 
during  the  last  half-cenMiry,  the  opinions  of  statesmen,  especially  of  this  country 
(Great  Britain)  have  undergone  a  material  change.  That  this  duty  of  restraining  her 
Bubjecrs  is  incumbent  npon  a  State,  and  that  her  inability  to  execute  it  cannot  be 
alleged  as  a  valid  excuse,  or  as  a  sufficient  defense  to  the  invaded  State^  are  propositiotis 
which, strenously  contested  as  they  were  in  1818,  will  scarcely  be  controverted  in  1870. 
The  means  which  each  State  has  provided  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  herself  to  fultill 
this  obligation  form  an  interesting  part  of  public  and  constitutional  jurisprudence,  to 
the  province  of  which  they,  strictly  speaking,  belong.  This  question,  however,  borders 
closely  upon  the  general  province  of  international  law,  and  upon  the  particular  theme 
of  this  chapter. 

The  proposition  that  "  a  Government  is  presumed  to  be  able  to  restrain 
the  subject  within  its  territory  from  contravening  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  to  which  the  State  is  bound,"  is  properly  qualified,  in  the 
inmiediately  preceding  context,  by  the  statement  that  ''  the  act  of  an 
individual  citizen,  or  of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  is  not  to  be  imputed 
without  clear  proof  to  the  Government  of  which  they  are  subjects,  and 
that  either  "  knowledge  and  sufferance^^  or  "  direct  permission,"  is  neces- 
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sary  to  make  a  Government  responsible  for  the  acts  of  sabjects  "  wliom 
it  does  not  prevent  from  the  commission  of  injury  to  a  foreign  State/ 

Another  passage,  bearing  upon  this  latter  point,  is  also  cited  in  the 
American  Argument,  from  volume iii,  p.  218,  of  the  same  work: 

In  fact,  the  maxim  advert4)d  to  in  a  former  volame  of  this  work  is  sonnd,  vix:  that  a 
State  IB  pt-ima  facie  responsible  for  whatever  is  done  within  its  jurisdiction;  for  itmnst 
be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  or  punishing  offenses  committed  within  its 
boundaries.  A  body  politic  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  acts  of  individuals,  which 
are  acts  of  actual  or  meditated  Jioatility  toward  a  nation  with  which  the  Government  of 
these  subjects  professes  to  maintain  relations  of  friendship  or  neutrality. 

The  passage  in  a  former  volume  here  referred  to  is  in  the  chapter  on 
"Self-Preservation,"  vol.  i,  part  3,  chap.  x.  This,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  passages  relied  on  by  the  United  States,  has  reference  to  the 
organization  of  hostile  expeditions  against  a  tbreign  Power  in  a  neutral  or 
friendly  territory.  "  If  (says  the  learned  author)  '•"'the  hostile  expedi- 
tion of  the  present"  (or  late)  "Emperor  of  the  French  in  1842  against 
the  existing  monarchy  of  France  had  taken  place  with  the  sanction  or 
connivance  of  the  English  Oovernmentj  England  would  have  been  guilt}'  of 
a  very  gross  violation  of  international  law  f  and,  after  some  intervening 
remarks  applicable  to  "  all  cases  where  the  territory  of  one  nation  is  invaded 
from  the  country  of  another^^  he  refers  to  "  a  very  important  chapter, 
both  in  Grotius  and  in  his  commentator  Heineccius,  entitled  ^  De  Pwna- 
rum  Communicatione^^  as  to  when  the  guilt  of  a  malefactor,  and  its  con- 
sequent punishment,  is  communicated  to  others  than  himself." 

''The  question,"  he  proceeds,  '4s  particularly  considered  with  reference  to  the  respoo' 
sihility  of  a  State  for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens.  The  tests  for  discovering  'drt/o^sr 
deliquerit  an  cives^  are  laid  down  with  great  precision  and  unanimity  of  sentimeDt  by 
all  puhlicists,  and  are  generally  reduced  to  two,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  Burlamaqui,  who  repeats  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  Heineccius."  *'  lu 
civil  societies  (he  says),  when  a  particuiar  member  has  done  an  injury  to  a  stranger, 
the  Governor  of  the  Common w^ealth  is  sometimes  responsible  for  it,  so  that  war  may  be 
declared  against  him  on  that  account.  But  to  ground  this  kind  of  inipntatioD,  ▼« 
must  necessarily  suppose  one  of  these  two  things,  sufferance  or  reception,  viz:  eitber 
that  the  Sovereign  has  suffered  this  harm  to  be  done  to  the  stranger,  or  that  he 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  criminal.  In  the  former  case  it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
that  a  Sovereign  who,  knowing  the  crimes  of  his  subjects — as,  for  example,  that  tbey 
priUitice  piracy  on  strangers — and  being  also  able  and  obliged  to  hinder  it,  does  not 
hinder  it,  renders  himself  criminal,  because  he  has  permitted,  and  consequently  far- 
nished  a  just  reason  of  war.  The  two  conditions  above  mentioned — /  mean  the  knowMf* 
and  sufferance  of  the  Sovereign — are  absolutely  necessary ,  the  one  not  being  sufficient  with- 
out the  other  to  communicate  any  share  in  the  guilt.  Now,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
Sovereign  knows  what  his  subjects  openly  and  frequently  commit ;  and  as  to  his  power 
of  hindering  the  evil  this  likewise  is  always  presumed,  unless  the  want  of  it  be  clearly 
proved." 

"SoVattel:  'Si  un  souverain,  qui  pourrait  retenir  ses  sivjets  dans  lea  regies  de  la 
justice  etde  la  paix,  souffre  qu'ils  maltraitent  une  nation,  ou  dans  son  corps  on  dan» 
ses  membres,  il  no  fait  pas  moins  de  tort  k  toute  la  nation  que  s'il  la  maltraitait  lai> 
m^rae.' 

"  The  act  of  an  individual  citizen,  or  of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  is  not  to  be  impa- 
ted,  without  special  proof,  to  the  nation  or  Government  of  which  they  are  subjects.  A 
different  rule  would  of  course  apply  to  the  acts  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  especially 
if  they  appeared  in  the  array  and  with  the  weapons  of  a  military  force,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  which  has  been  referred  to  above." 

To  the  principles  of  these  extracts,  relating  as  they  do  only  to  hostile 
expeditions  or  the  invasion  of  territory  or  other  operations  of  war, 
organized  and  carried  on  in  a  neutral  country  against  a  belligerent 
State,  with  the  knowledge  and  sufferance  of  the  neutral  Government,  no 
just  exception  can  be  taken.  But  they  do  not  assert,  and  they  have  no 
tendency  to  prove,  that  the  construction  and  sale  of  an  unarmed  ship  of 
war  by  neutral  shipbuilders  to  a  belligerent  within  neutral  territory  is. 
in  the  view  of  international  law,  a  "hostile  expedition.''  U|K>n  tbo 
Question  of  the  due  diligence  required  from  a  neutral  Government  fur 
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the  prevention  of  those  things  which  (when  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
them  exi&ts)  it  is  bound  to  endeavor  to  prevent,  and  for  which  it  will 
become  responsible  if  it  '^  knows  and  suffers  "  them,  they  throw  no  light 
beyond  this:  That  a  neutral  Government  is  presumed,  in  general,  to 
have  the  means  of  performing  its  international  obligations ;  that  it  may 
also  be  presumed  to  know  (and  to  suffer,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
them)  hostile  acts  of  an  unequivocal  character  done  within  its  territory 
by  large  numbers  of  persons  without  disguise  or  concealment;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  presumed  to  have  the  means  of  preventing, 
and  is  therefore  not  held  responsible  for  suffering  those  things  (though 
done  by  its  citizens  to  the  injury  of  a  friendly  State)  of  which  it  cannot 
be  presumed  or  proved  to  have  had  knowledge ;  and  that  the  knowledge 
or  sufferance  of  such  acts  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens,  or  of  small 
numbers  of  citizens,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their  Government  without 
positive  proof  of  such  knowledge  and  sufferance,  in  eacii  particular  case, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

These  are  among  the  elementary  principles  on  which,  in  the  present 
controversy,  the  British  Government  relies.  Nothing  can  ^  f^,  ^hai  pur- 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  that  the  British  Government  ^Z'*  ^.'Xr^mun" 
has  ever  (as  is  repeatedly,  and  in  a  manner  not  free  from  ^'p*''"* 
offense,  imputed  to  it  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States)  "  defended 
itself  against  charges  of  wrong  by  setting  up  a  plea  of  incapacity  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  State.''  It  has  always  maintained, 
and  it  still  maintains,  that  it  ha«  justly  and  adequately  discharged  all 
those  duties.  Wherever,  in  this  •  controversy,  it  has  referred  to  the 
limitations  upon  its  own  power,  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  its  existence  and  its  authority  are  derived,  it  has  done  so  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  equity  and  justice. 
Those  principles,  being  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  and 
the  received  usages  of  nations,  cannot  contemplate  the  performance  of 
international  obligations  by  national  Governments  as  against  their  own 
citizens  and  within  their  own  territory,  except  by  means  of  just  and 
reasonable  general  laws  made  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  proper  use 
of  the  legal  means  so  provided. 

Those  principles  also  recognize  the  absolute  right  and  duty  of  every 
national  Government,  which  has  extended  the  prohibitions  of  its  own 
mnnicipal  law  to  things  which  it  was  not,  by  international  law,  antece- 
dently bound  to  prohibit,  to  act  upon  those  municipal  laws,  as  constitu- 
ting, with  respect  to  such  matters,  the  just  and  the  only  measure,  as 
well  of  the  right  of  a  foreign  nation  seeking  to  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
as  of  its  own  powers  of  prevention. 

The  passage  in  Tetens's  work  ("  Considerations  des  Droits  R^ciproques 
des  Puissances  Bellig^rantes  et  des  Puissances  Neutres  sur 
Mer")  cited  from  M.  Reddie's  English,  in  the  note  at  page  t«.n*  f^io  munirSl 
23  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  is  irrefragably  sound  and  l.'nTrred"nt''*imern?. 
JQSt: 

It  is  a  wise  foresight  for  neutral  Goyernments  to  obviate,  during  war,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  for  the  double  advantage  of  pre- 
serving them  from  risks,  and  of  preventing  the  suspicions  of  belligerents  against  the 

traders  who  sail  under  neutral  flags. 

»  ^  •  »  »  ♦  # 

What  neutrals,  however,  may  do  in  this  respect  does  not  arise  from  any  right  which 
imposes  on  them  the  obligation  of  maintaining  a  more  special  surveillance  over  their 
BQbjects  during  war  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  during  peace,  nor  to  exercise 
a  more  extensive  inspection  over  the  legality  of  their  conduct  toward  belligerents 
tban  that  which  is  prescribed  by  law. 

From  neutral  Governments  not  being  under  an  obligation  to  obviate  the  abuses  of 
their  subjects,  it  follows  that  belligerents,  whatever  condescension  they  may  have  to 
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expect  from  them  for  that  purpose,  cannot  reasonably  require  them  to  extend  their 
measures  beyoud  what  is  in  practice  in  these  same  neutral  countries  for  preveDting 
frauds  being  committed  on  their  own  Customs,  and  for  checking  the  other  deceitful 
contrivances  for  evading  payment  of  the  revenues  of  the  State.  The  maximum  of  pre- 
caution, in  this  case,  is  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observance  of  neutrality  in  vessels 
and  cargoes  with  the  same  diligence  and  exactness  as  are  exercised  in  inquiries  and 
other  proceedings  relative  to  taxes  or  im])osts  and  Cust-oms.  He  who  does  as  much  to 
prevent  a  wrong  meditated  against  another  as  he  does  for  his  own  protection,  satinfiesi 
every  just  and  reasonable  expectation  on  the  part  of  that  other.  Perhaps,  however, 
more  might  be  done,  if  it  were  wished,  completely  to  attain  the  object.  In  time  of 
war  special  instructions  might  be  ordered ;  tribunals  of  inquiry  might  be  established 
against  the  frauds  of  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and  more  rigor  might  be  shown  in  the 
punishment  of  their  delinquencies.  But  this  cannot  be  demanded  on  the  one  side ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  might  be  difficult  to  grant  it,  because  there  might  result  from  it 
consequences  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  State. 
At  least,  this  care  must  be  left  to  the  neutral  Governments,  to  whom  alone  it  belonj^s 
to  judge  what  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  war. 

Furthermore,  in  considering  any  question  of  "due  diligence"  on  the 
part  of  a  national  Government,  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its 

IOl  Influrnce  upon      ■•..  »a'  •■»»»  ^i_  i 

th«  qu«iion  of  dill-  duties,  it  18  unavoidably  necessary,  upon  those  general 

RCitce  of  the  (lifTprent  .         .',  «  i         z»   ^i  \l»  Jf  ^*  f   V 

form,  of  national  pHuciples  of  rcasou,  aud  of  the  practice  of  nations,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  international  law,  to  have  regard  to 
the  diversity  in  the  forms  and  Constitutions  of  different  Goveniments, 
aud  to  the  variety  of  the  means  of  operation,  for  the  performance  of 
their  public  duties,  resulting  from  those  various  forms  and  Gonstita- 
tions.  Thus,  it  is  stated,  at  page  49  of  the  Argument  of  the  United 
States,  that  "  in  the  United  States  it  was  necessary  to  impart  such 
executive  powers"  (as  were  given  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1794, 1817, 
and  1818)  "  to  the  President ;  because,  according  to  the  tenor  of  our 
Constitution,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  President  to  declare  war,  nor  has 
he  complete  and  final  jurisdictiou  of  foreign  afitairs.  In  all  that  he  must 
act  with  the  concurrence,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  Congress  or  of  the 
Senate.''  If  the  President  has  no  executive  power  in  the  United  Statics 
except  what  is  conferred  upon  him  expressly  by  the  law  of  that  country, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  various 
Ministers  of  State  and  other  officers  by  whom  the  executive  Government 
in  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  under  her  authority,  have  also  no  execu- 
tive power  except  what  is  conferred  upon  them  by  British  law ;  and 
that  (assuming  the  laws  of  both  those  countries  to  make  just  and  rea- 
sonable provision  for  the  fulfillment,  within  their  respective  jurisdictioUvS 
of  their  international  obligations)  the  question  whether  the  Government 
has,  or  has  not,  acted  with  "  due  diligence  "  in  a  particular  case,  is  one 
which  is  incapable  of  being  determined  abstractedly,  without  reference 
to  those  laws.  If  the  inquiry  be,  whether  the  provision  which  the 
national  laws  have  made  for  the  performance  of  international  oblifr^- 
tions  is  in  fact  just,  aud  reasonably  sufficient,  it  is  impossible  rationally 
to  deny  that  principles  of  administration  aud  rules  of  legal  procedure 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  just,  and  reasonably  sufficient  for 
all  the  great  purposes  of  internal  government,  (the  primary  objects  for 
which  all  Governments  exist,)  may  be  generally  adhered  to  when  tb« 
legal  repression  of  acts  injurious  to  foreign  States  becomes  necessary, 
without  exposing  the  national  Government  which  relies  on  them  to  tbe 
imputation  of  a  want  of  due  diligence. 
Any  theory  of  diligence  in  the  performance  of  international  oblig»- 
n.  ow«iion-  to  tions  which  implies  that  foreign  Governments,  to  whom  such 
dMT...mr'due°^rom  obligatlous  arc  due,  owe  no  respect  whatever  to  the  distinc- 
r^nS^Jhlch 'in'  rive  Constitutions  of  national  Governments,  or  have  a  rigbt 
)m^ij»  "Jf "a^i"!  to  call  for  their  violation  in  particular  cases,  or  to  dictate 
irarypo*er.  Icgislativc  chaugcs  at  variance  with  them,  would  be  fetal  to 
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national  independence;  and  (as  no  great  Power  could  tolerate  or  submit 
to  it)  would  tend,  not  to  establish,  but  to  subvert  the  peace  and  araity 
of  nations.  In  the  words  of  the  British  Summary,  (page  9,  sec.  30,)  **  its 
tendency,  if  admitted,  would  be  to  introduce  a  universal  hypothesis  of 
absolute  and  arbitrary  power  as  the  rule  of  judgment  for  all  such  inter- 
national controversies.^  The  practical  falsehood  of  such  a  hypothesis, 
as  applied  at  the  present  time  to  the  two  nations  engaged  in  the  presents 
controversy,  to  the  three  nations  which  furnish  the  judges  of  that  con- 
troversy, and  to  most  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world — its 
probably  universal  falsehood  as  to  every  P^uropean  and  American  State 
in  the  not  remote  future — is  perhaps  not  the  gravest  objection  to  it.  It 
is  at  variance  with  all  the  highest  principles  of  progress,  of  advancing 
liberty,  and  of  extended  civilization,  which  distinguish  modern  society. 
If  the  dreams  of  some  political  philosophers  could  be  accomplished,  and  if 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  could  be  united  in  one  great  federation 
under  the  most  perfect  imaginable  political  constitution,  the  rights  both 
of  particular  States,  and  of  individual  citizens,  and  all  questions, 
whether  as  to  the  repression  and  prevention,  or  as  to  the  punishment  of 
unlawful  acts  by  States  or  citizens,  would  certainly  be  determined,  not 
by  arbitrary  power,  but  by  fixed  and  known  laws  and  settled  rules  of 
procedure.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it  should  enter  into  the  mind  of  man 
(nay,  of  citizens  of  one  of  the  freest  States  in  the  world,  whose  whole 
history  is  a  refutation  of  such  a  doctrine)  that  practical  impossibilities, 
which  (if  they  were  possible)  would  be  hostile  to  the  highest  interests 
and  intelligence  of  mankind,  can  be  demanded  by  one  State  of  another, 
in  the  name  of  international  law  f 

IV. — On  the  preventive  powers  of  the  Laws  of  Or  eat  Britain. 

There  are  several  passages,  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States, 
which  appear  (A)  to  contend  that  the  Eojal  Prerogative  in  ,|.  jh*  Ar«um*nt 
Great  Britain  actually  extends,  under  the  British  Constitu-  L^Sth««Ti«.yof 
tion,  to  a  power  of  summary  and  arbitrary  control,  without  ;uve"7or**dueTu.' 
legal  procedure,  over  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citi-  •''"*=' 
zens,  when  there  is  any  ground  to  suppose  that  such  citizens  may  be 
about  to  act,  or  that  such  property  may  be  about  to  be  employed,  in  a 
manner  hostile  to  a  foreign  belligerent  Power,  with  which  Her  Majesty 
is  at  peace ;  and  (B)  to  assume  that,  if  such  a  prerogative  power  does 
not  actually  exist  under  the  British  Constitution,  the  very  fact  of  its  ab- 
sence is  proof  of  a  defect  of  British  law,  in  itself  amounting  to  an  abne- 
gation of  the  use  of  due  diligence  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  a  want 
of  the  means  of  due  diligence)  for  the  prevention  qf  such  acts. 

There  are,  also,  other  passages  which  assert  (C)  that  "Great  Britain 
pretends  that  punitive  law  is  the  measure  of  neutral  duties  f  while  (D) 
"all  other  Governments,  including  the  United  States,  prevent  peril  to 
the  national  peace  by  means  of  prerogative  force,  lodged,  by  implied  or 
express  constitutional  law,  in  the  hand  of  the  Executive,"  (page  37.) 

These  arguments  require  to  be  severally  examined. 

(A.)  The  following  passages  embody  the  American  argument  as  to 
the  prerogative  power,  supposed  by  it  to  be  actually  vested  ,i  Theaitamenu 
in  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  :  SwVI^'Siiini't: 

(1.)  We  find,  on  the  most  cursory  obseryation  of  the  Constitution  of  ****  ""^"''^"""»- 
Great  Britain ,  that  the  declaration  of  war,  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  that  all  these  things  are  in  Great  Britain  elements  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown. 

We  cannot  believe,  and  do  not  concede,  that  in  all  these  greater  prerogative  powers 
there  is  not  included  the  lesser  one  oIl  preventing  anauthoriz^  priyate  persons  from  en- 
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gating  in  private  war  agaiust  a  friendly  foreign  State,  and  thus  committing  Great 
ritain  to  canses  of  public  war  on  the  part  of  such  foreign  State,  (pages  24.  25.) 

(2.)  The  whole  body  of  the  powers,  suitable  to  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  ad  extra^  to  other  nations,  is  lodged  in  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  The  intercourse  of  peace,  the  declaration  and  prosecution  of  war,  the 
proclamation  and  observance  of  neutrality,  (which  last  is  but  a  division  of  the  general 
subject  of  international  relations  in  time  of  war,)  are  all,  under  the  British  Coustita- 
tion,  administered  by  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

We  refer  to  the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Bill  in  1819,  and 
on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Act  in  1823,  and  to  the  debate  upon  the  Foreign  EnliHt- 
ment  Bill  of  1870,  (as  cited  in  Note  B  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Argument,)  as  a  clear 
exhibition  of  this  doctrine  of  the  British  Constitution,  in  the  distinction  between  the 
Executive  power  to  prevent  violations  of  international  duty  by  the  nation,  through  the 
acts  of  individuals,  and  the  punitive  legislation  in  aid  of  such  power,  which  neraed  to 
proceed  from  Parliament. 

We  refer,  also,  to  the  actual  exercise  of  this  Executive  power  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  without  any  enabling  act  of  Parliament  to  that  end,  in  various  poblic 
acts  in  the  course  of  the  transactions  now  in  Judgment  before  the  Tribunal. 

1.  The  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  May  13,  1861. 

2.  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Grovernment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  cruisers  and  their  prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire,  June  1, 1861— 
June  2, 1865. 

3.  The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  Alabama  at  Queenstown  and  Nassau,  Angust 
2,  1862. 

4.  The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  Florida  at  Nassau,  August  2, 1662. 

5.  The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  rams  at  Liverpool,  October  7, 1863. 

6.  The  debate  and  vote  in  Parliament  justifying  the  detention  of  the  rams  by  the 
Government  "on  their  own  responsibility,"  February  23, 1864. 

7.  The  final  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  Tuscaloosa,  as 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Governor  Wodehouse,  in  the  following  words: 
"  If  the  result  of  these  inquiries  had  been  to  prove  that  the  vessel  was  really  an  qd- 
condemned  prize,  brought  into  British  waters  in  violation  of  Her  Majesty's  orders 
made  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  neutrality,  I  consider  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  such  circumstances  most  consistent  with  Her  Msgesty's  dignity,  and  mwt 
proper  for  the  vindication  of  her  territorial  rights,  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the 
exercise  of  any  further  control  over  the  Tuscaloosa  b^'  the  captors,  and  to  retain  that 
vessel  under  Her  Majesty's  control  and  jurisdiction,  until  properly  reclaimed  by  her 
original  owners."    November  4,  1863. 

8.  The  Executive  order  that,  "  for  the  future  no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  either  of 
the  belligerent  Powers  of  North  America  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  t<o  remain,  or  to 
be  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ports  for  the  purpose  of  being  dismantled  or  sold."  Sep- 
tember 8, 1864. 

9.  The  final  Executive  orders  to  retain  the  Shenandoah  in  port  "by  force,  if  neces- 
sary," and  to  "  forcibly  seize  her  upon  the  high  seas."    September  and  October,  ld&. 

10.  The  rejection  by  Parliament  of  the  section  of  the  new  Foreign-Enlistment  Bill 
which  provided  for  the  exclusion  from  British  ports  of  vessels  which  had  been  fitted 
out  or  dispatched  in  violation  of  the  Act,  as  recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Roval 
Commission.  This  rejection  was  moved  by  the  Attorney-General  and  made  by  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  mere  ground  that  this  power  could  be  exercised  by  Order  in  Council. 

That  those  acts  were  understood  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  rest  npoo 
the  prerogative  and  its  proper  exercise,  is  apparent  from  the  responsible  opinions  of 
the  Law  Officers  given  upon  fitting  occasions,  (pages  323-325.) 

These  passages  exhibit  a  very  strange  confasion  of  ideas,  betweeD  the 
prerogative  of  the  British  Crown,  as  representing  the  British  nation  in 
its  external  relations  towards  foreign  Powers,  not  subject  to  its  laws, 
and  its  means  of  control  within  its  own  territory  over  its  own  citiiens 
or  conimorant  subjects,  its  relations  to  whom  are  created  and  defined  by 
those  laws.  The  declaration  of  war  and  peace,  or  of  neutrality  in  a 
foreign  war ;  the  issuing  orders  and  regulations  as  to  the  reception  of 
foreign  cruisers  or  their  prizes  in  British  ports ;  the  exercise  of  control 
over  foreign  belligerent  vessels  or  prizes  (as  in  the  supposed  case  of  the 
Tuscaloosa)  brought  into  British  ports  by  a  belligerent  Power  contrary 
to  Her  Majesty's  orders  and  regulations ;  the  exclusion  of  foreign  W- 
ligerent  vessels  from  being  brought  into  British  ports  to  be  dismantled 
or  sold,  or  from  being  brought  into  such  ports  at  all,  if  originally  fitted 
out  or  dispatched  from  British  territory  in  violation  of  British  law;  the 
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seiznre  of  a  foreign  vessel,  (as  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  Shenandoah,) 
if  found  committing  depredations  on  the  high  sea^,  after  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  Power,  by  which  she  was  commissioned,  had  ceased;  all 
these  are  acts  within  the  former  category,  concerning  the  external  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  towards  foreign  Powers,  not  subject  to  British 
law  or  to  British  national  jurisdiction. 

The  Executive  orders  to  detain  the  Alabama  at  Queenstown  and  Nas- 
sau, the  Florida  at  Nassau,  and  the  rams  at  Liverpool,  were  on  the  other 
hand  all  issued  by  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  armed  against  its  own  subjects  by  British  municipal  law,  (viz, 
bv  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  of  1819,)  and  not  by  virtue  of  any  actual 
or  supposed  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  words  used  by  the  British  Attorney-General  in  Parliament,  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1864,  with  reference  to  the  detention  of  the  rams  at 
Birkenhead,  (or  to  the  preliminary  notice  that  they  would  be  seized  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  remove  them,)  have  been  several  times  quoted 
in  the  American  Argument.^  Those  words  were,  that  the  Government 
had  given  the  orders  in  question,  "  on  their  own  responsibility."  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  orders  given  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be, 
founded  on  any  other  authority  than  the  powers  of  seizure  given  by  the 
Foreign-Enlistment  Act ;  to  which  reference  had  been  expressly  made,  as 
the  authority  for  what  was  done,  in  a  letter  to  the  Law-Officers  dated 
October  19, 1863,  also  quoted  at  page  351. 

Those  orders  were  necessarily  given  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
KxecutiveGovernment.  on  whom  the  burden  was  thrown,  by  the  Foreign- 
Enlistment  Act,  of  first  taking  possession  of  an  offending  vessel,  in  any 
case  in  which  they  might  have  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  the  law 
was,  either  by  actor  by  attempt,  infringed ;  and  afterwardjnstifying  what 
they  had  done  by  a  regular  judicial  proceeding  for  the  condemnation  of 
that  vessel,  in  the  proper  Court  of  Law.  Exactly  the  same  language  had 
been  used,  by  the  same  Law-OflScer  of  the  British  Government,  when  So- 
licitor-General, in  a  previous  debate  on  the  seizure  of  the  Alexandra, 
(24  April,  1863,  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  clxx,  pp.  750,  752.)  After  ex- 
pressly saying  that  "  in  this  case  everything  had  been  done  according 
to  law,"  he  added,  "  it  was  our  duty,  upon  having  prima-facie  evidence 
which,  in  our  judgment,  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  clause,  to 
seize  the  ship  or  vessel,  according  to  the  form  of  proceeding  under  the 
Customs  Acts.  There  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  ship ;  you  can- 
not stop  the  ship  by  going  before  a  magistrate ;  it  must  be  done  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government ;  and  so  it  has  been  done." 

The  fundamental  principles  of  British  Constitutional  Law,  relative  to 
this  branch  of  the  Argument,  will  be  found  in  all  the  elemeu-  ,4.  The  uoa  dor- 
tary  works  on  that  subject.  The  subjoined  extracts  are  IJiwrr-orthe^criitt 
from  Stephen's  edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries :  ""•*"  ''"^'•'' '"" 

It  18  expressly  declared,  by  Statutes  12  and  13,  William  III,  cap.  2,  that  the  laws  of 
EnglaDtl  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof;  and  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  who 
hhall  ascend  the  throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  administer  the  Government  of  the  same 
according  to  the  said  laws;  and  all  their  officers  and  ministers  ought  to  serve  them 
respectively  according  to  the  same.    (Vol.  ii,  p.  424,  6th  edition.) 

Since  the  law  is  in  England  the  supreme  arbiter  of  every  man's  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  Courts  of  Justice  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  subject,  and  the  law  be 
duly  administeied  therein.    (Ibid.,  p.  505.) 

The  law  of  nations  *  *  is  a  system  of  rules  established  by  universal  consent  among 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world.  *  *  *  As  none  of  these  (independent)  States 
will  allow  a  superiority  in  the  other,  therefore,  neither  can  dictate  nor  prescribe  the 

1  Pages  25..  151,  d^c. 
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rules  of  this  law  to  the  rest ;  hut  such  rules  must  necessarily  result  from  those  prin- 
ciples of  natural  jiisticii  in  which  all  the  learned  of  every  nation  agree,  and  to  which 
all  civilized  States  have  assented.  In  arbitrary  States,  this  law,  wherever  it  contra- 
dicts, or  is  not  provided  for  by,  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  is  enforced  by  the 
Royal  power ;  but,  since  in  England  no  Royal  power  can  introduce  a  new  law,  or  so^ 
peud  the  execution  of  the  old,  therefore  the  law  of  nations,  whenever  any  qnestion 
arises  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  its  jurisdiction,  is  here  adopted  in  its  full  extent 
by  the  common  law,  and  held  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Hence  those  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  enforce  this  universal  law,  or  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  its  decisions,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  introductive  of  any 
new  rule,  but  merely  as  declaratory  of  the  old  fundamental  constitutions  of  this  king- 
dom, without  which  it  must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  civilized  world.  *  •  *  (VoL 
iv,  pages,  302,  303.) 

With  respect  to  the  particular  question  of  the  power  of  the  British 
Crown  to  prevent,  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative,  thei)uilding  of  ships  of 
war  for  foreign  Powers  within  its  dominions,  the  law  of  Great  Britaiu 
was  authoritatively  explained  as  long  ago  as  1721. 

In  Michaelmas  vacation,  1721,  (says  Fortoscue,  in  his  Reports,  page  388,)  the  Jndgeii 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  concerning  the  building  of  ships  of  force  for 
foreigners ;  and  the  question  the  Lords  asked  the  Judges  was,  whether  by  law  His 
Majesty  has  a  power  to  prohibit  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  or  of  great  force,  for  for- 
eigners, in  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  T  And  the  Judges  were  all  of  opinion,  ex- 
cept Baron  Mountagne,  (Chief  Justice  Pmtt  delivering  their  opinion,)  that  theKinz 
had  no  power  to  prohibit  the  same ;  and  declared  that  Mountagne  said  he  had  formen 
no  opinion  thereon.  This  question  was  aisked  on  the  occasion  of  ships  built  and  sold 
to  the  Czar  being  complained  of  by  the  Minister  of  Sweden.  Trevor  and  Parker  gave 
the  same  opinion  in  1713. 

(B.)  In  the  following  passages  of  their  Argument,  the  American  Coon- 
IS.  Th«  AmericBn  scl  appear  to  contend  that  the  British  Government  must  be 
o£»ilon""oS  ThTi  deemed  to  have  been  wanting  in  due  diligence  because  they 
-ubjccL  proceeded  by  law,  and  not  by  suspension  of  law,  or  by  pre- 

rogative without  law. 

(1.)  Apart  from  other  and  direct  proofs  of  permission,  or  knowledge  and  sufferance, 
the  responsibility  for  any  injury  is  fixed  on  the  local  Sovereign,  if  he  depend  on  muni- 
cipal means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  international  obligations,  instead  of  acting 
preventively  to  that  end  in  his  prerogative  capacity  as  sovereign.    (P.  2S.) 

(2.)  The  next  great  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  its  neutrality,  in  the  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  is  shovn 
in  its  entire  omission  to  exert  the  direct  Executive  authority,  lodged  in  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative, to  intercept  the  preparations  and  outfits  of  the  offending  vessels,  and  the 
contributory  provisions  of  armament,  munitions,  and  men,  which  were  emitted  from 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  do  not  find  in  the  British  Case  or  Connt^r 
Case  any  serious  contention,  but  that  such  powers  as  pertain  to  the  Prerogative,  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  relations,  and  are  exercised  as  snch  by  other  great 
Powers,  would  have  prevented  the  escape  of  every  one  of  the  offending  vessels  emitted 
from  British  ports,  and  precluded  the  subsidiary  aids  of  warlike  equipment  and  nnp- 
plies  which  set  them  forth  and  kept  them  on  foot  for  the  maritime  hostilities  which 
they  maintained.    (Page  165.) 

(3.)  The  British  Ministers  do  not  scruple  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of 
luibeaa  isorpus^  whether  with  or  without  previous  parliamentary  atithorization,  and 
whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Colonies,  on  occasion  of  petty  acts  of  rebel- 
lion or  revolt;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  domestic  tvar;  aforiioriy  they  slionld  and  mny 
arrest  and  prevent  subjects  or  commorant  foreigners  engaged  in  the  commission  of  acts 
of  foreign  war  to  the  prejudice  of  another  Government.    (P.  25.) 

The  answer  to  these  arguments  has  been,  in  substance,  anticipate; 
but  with  respect  to  each  of  them,  a  few  further  remarks  may  not  be 
superfluous. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  whether  the 
Counsel  for  the  United  States  mean  to  imply  (in  the  face  of  the  adniis* 
sion  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  their  own  President  to  snch 
authority  as  was  expressly  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Acts  of  Congfress 
of  1794, 1817,  and  1818,  which  is  found  at  page  27  of  their  Argument) 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  ^'  prerogative  capacity  as 
Sovereign,'^  by  which  he  can  "act  preventively,'' or  that  he  does  not 
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'^depend  apon  manicipalmeans^fortheenforcementof  such  international 
obligations  as  are  now  in  question  with  Great  Britain.  Lep:al  powers 
conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Acts  of  Congress 
for  tbe  performance  of  international  obligations,  are  as  much  ^^muni- 
cipal means  ^  as  legal  powers  conferred  upon  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  by  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  for  the  like  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  second  passage,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  not 
only  imputes  as  a  want  of  due  diligence  the  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
arbitrary  powers  to  supply  a  supposed  deficiency  of  legal  powers,  but 
it  assumes  that  the  United  States  has  a  right,  b^'  international  law,  to 
expect  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  exportation  from  her  territory  of 
what  it  describes  as  ^^  contributory  provisions,"  arms,  munitions,  and 
'^  subsidiary  aids  of  warlike  equipment  and  supplies,"  though  such 
elements  of  armaments  were  uncombined,  and  were  not  destined  to  be 
combined,  within  British  jurisdiction,  but  were  exported  from  that  terri- 
tory under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  exports  of  articles  contraband  of 
war.  For  such  a  pretension  no  warrant  can  be  found  either  in  inter- 
national law,  or  in  any  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  one 
of  tbe  three  Eules  contained  in  the  YIth  Article  of  the  Treaty'  of 
Washington. 

The  third  passage  requires  more  particular  attention,  because  it  pre- 
sents, in  a  particularly  striking  manner,  a  radically  false  assumption, 
which  pervades  many  other  portions  of  the  United  States  Argument, 
viz,  that  the  acts  done  within  British  jurisdiction,  which  Great  Britain 
is  said  not  to  have  used  due  diligence  to  prevent,  were  "acte  of  war^^ 
by  British  subjects  or  commorant  forei^^ners  against  the  United  States, 
justifying  and  calling  for  similar  meals  of  repression  to  those  which 
might  be  necessary  in  a  case  of  ^^  rebellion  or  revolt,  L  e.,  of  domestic 
war." 

It  is  impossible  too  pointedly  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  assumption, 
or  too  positively  to  state  that,  if  any  military  or  naval  ex-  w.  The  Brui.h 
peditionsy  or  any  other  acts  or  operations  of  war  against  the  S,mmol;"iJ^To''aU 
United  States,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  those  words,  iJ,;,  ;;;;'ii  SH^Zc 
had  been  attempted  within  British  territory,  it  would  not  %  u7'w.r*"*iViriS 
have  been  necessary  fior  the  British  Government  either  to  B"i«''t«rntorT. 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  to  rely  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  iu  order  to  enable  it  to  intercept  and  prevent  by  force  such  expedi- 
tions or  such  acts  or  operations  of  war.  The  whole  civil  police,  and  the 
whole  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  British  Crown  would  have  been 
lawfully  available  to  the  Executive  Government,  by  the  common  law  of 
the  realm,  for  the  prevention  of  such  proceedings.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  ever  happened  or  was  attempted,  during  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  British 
Possessions,  except  (in  the  year  18(>3-'64)  in  some  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces;  and,  when  such  attempts  were  made  in  those 
provinces,  the  powers  of  the  common  law  were  at  once  put  in  force  for  their 
re])ression,  and  were  strengthened  by  special  and  extraordinary  legis- 
lation ;  nor  is  any  complaint  now  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  any  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  North 
American  authorities  in  that  respect.  Not  only  was  no  military  or  naval 
expedition  and  no  act  or  operation  of  war  ever  attempted  elsewhere 
within  British  territory  against  the  United  States,  but  (unless  the  arm- 
ing  of  the  Florida  at  Green  Cay,  in  the  Bahamas,  be  an  exception)  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominons,  so 
much  as  to  equip  or  dispatch  for  the  Confederate  service  any  armed 
vessel,  by  which  the  question  whether  it  had  or  had  not  the  character 
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of  a  naval  expedition  prohibited  by  international  law  might  have  been 
raised. 

(C.)  The  next  propositions  are,  that  "  Great  Britain  alone  pretends 
17.  T».e  nwertion  that  punitlve  law  is  the  measure  of  nentral  duties  "—that 
?imt'''Gr^'r*B^S  the  powers  vested  in  the  Executive  Government  of  Great 
TmrooronTi'ven:  Brftaiu  by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819  were  pnnitiTe 
live  ia«r.  disproved.  Quly,  aud  uot  prcvcutive — and  that  (D)  "  all  other  Govern- 
ments, including  the  United  States,  prevent  peril  to  the  national  peace 
through  means  of  prerogative  force,  lodged,  by  implied  or  express  con- 
stitutional law,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive." 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  passing,  (with  reference  to  the  points  (A) 
and  (B,)  already  dealt  with,)  the  fallacy  here  introduced  by  the  improi)er 
use  of  the  term  "  prerogative  force,''  to  signify  definite  legal  powers, 
vested  by  law  in  the  Executive  Government  of  a  nation.  Such  is  not  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  "  prerogative "  is  used  in  Great  Britain  5  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Argument  already  dealt  with. 

The  answer  to  proposition  (C)  is,  simply,  that  it  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  Great  Britain  has  never  pretended  that  punitive 
pol*;r?f'ih7n7ilu;J  law  is  the  measure  of  neutral  duties ;  it  is  not  true  that  the 
uw  Mpbincd.  powers  vested  in  the  Executive  Government  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  were  punitive  only  and  not  pre- 
ventive. If  the  powers  given,  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  can  with  any  propriety  of 
language  be  described  as  powers  to  "  prevent  peril  to  the  national  peace 
by  means  of  prerogative  force,'' the  same  description  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  powers  given  to  the  Executive  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819. 

That  Act,  as  already  noticed,  prohibited  under  penalties  the  equipment 
or  armament  of  ships  for  foreign  belligerent  service;  the  augmentation 
of  the  warlike  force  of  foreign  ships  of  war ;  and  the  enlistment  or  recruit- 
ment of  men  for  foreign  belligerent  service.  It  prohibited  also  any  attempt 
or  endeavor  to  do  any  of  those  acts — the  prohibition  as  to  ships,  &c.,  bein^ 
restricted  to  acts  done,  or  attempts  made,  within  British  jurisdiction. 
So  far  as  this  Act  imposed  penalties,  it  was  of  course  punitive.  Bat  it 
was  preventive  also,  (for  which  reason  it  struck  at  attempts  and 
endeavors,  as  well  as  acts) — and  prevention  was  the  main  purpose  for 
which  it  was  passed,  as  appears  from  the  preamble,  which  recites,  that 
the  laws  previously  in  force  "  were  not  sufficiently  effectual  for  pretent- 
ing  the  prohibited  acts.'' 

These  preventive  powers  are  contained  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sections.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  authorized  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  upon  receiving  information 
on  oath  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  against  enlistment  by  persons 
on  board  any  vessel  within  British  jurisdiction,  to  detain  such  vessel, 
and  prevent  her  from  proceeding  to  sea  on  her  voyage  with  the  persons 
so  unlawfully  enlisted  on  board;  and  also  to  detain  her  until  certain 
penalties  had  been  paid,  if  her  commander  had  been  privy  to  the  on- 
lawful  enlistment.  The  seventh  section  authorized  any  officer  of  Cas- 
toms  or  Excise,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  British  navy,  by  law  empowered 
to  make  seizures  for  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  any  of  the  laws  of 
Customsor  Excise  or  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  to  seize  any  ship 
or  vessel  equipped  or  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  equipped  or  armed, 
contrary  to  its  provisions,  in  such  places  and  in  such  manner,  in  which 
the  same  officers  respectively  would  be  empowered  to  make  seizures 
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under  the  laws  of  Customs  or  Excise,  or  under  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation. 

The  powers  of  seizure  (to  be  followed  afterward  by  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  for  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel)  which  from  1860 
to  1866  were  available  for  the  purpose  of  prevention  under  this  statute, 
are  coutaiued  in  section  223  of  the  British  Customs  Law  Consolidation 
Act  of  1853,  and  in  section  103  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854. 
By  section  223  of  the  Customs  Act,  power  was  given  to  any  officer  of 
Her  Majesty's  Navy,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  of  Customs  or  Excise,  to  seize  or  detain, 
iu  any  place,  either  upon  land  or  water,  all  ships  and  boats,  and  all 
goods  whatever,  liable  to  forfeiture.  By  section  103  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  power  was  given  to  any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay 
in  the  naval  service  of  Her  Majesty,  or  any  British  officer  of  Customs, 
to  seize  and  detain  any  ship,  which  might,  either  wholly  or  as  to  any 
share  thereof,  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture  under  that  Act. 

The  papers  before  the  Arbitrators  contain  several  instances  of  the 
employment  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  naval  serxice,  both  at  Liver- 
pool and  at  Nassau,  for  the  execution  of  duties  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  In  most  cases  those  duties  were  intrusted 
in  practice  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs ;  but  the  whole 
naval  force  of  the  British  Kingdom  might,  in  case  of  need,  have  been 
lawfully  employed,  within  British  jurisdiction,  in  aid  of  those  officers. 
When  the  Georgia  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  Alderney,  a  British 
ship  of  war  was  sent  there  after  her;  and  if  the  commander  of  that 
ship  had  found  her  in  British  waters,  and  had  ascertained  the  existence 
of  any  grounds  warranting  her  detention,  she  would  have  been  undoubt- 
e<lly  detained  by  him.  \Vheuever  evidence  was  forthcoming  of  an 
actual  or  contemplated  illegal  equipment  of  any  vessel  within  British 
jnrisdiction,  there  was  ample  preventive  power  under  these  statutes. 
Without  such  evidence,  no  rule  of  international  law  gave  a  foreign  State 
the  right  to  require  that  any  vessel  should  be  prevented  from  leaving 
the  British  dominions. 

The  United  States  have  referred,  in  their  Argument,  to  the  question 
raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  British  Foreign-Enlist-  ,9.  The  doubtful 
ment  Act  before  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  case  !r^j;i"oViheB?h* 
of  the  Alexandra,  and  to  the  opinion  in  favor  of  its  more  iJint'' Atrw^eflV- 
restricted  construction,  which  prevailed  in  that  case ;  the  S^fh^  Brltuli^S! 
jadges  being  equally  divided,  and  the  right  of  appeal  being  •"»»«•'»- 
successfully  contested  on  technical  grounds.  But  in  another  case  (that 
of  the  Pampero)  a  Scottish  Court  of  equal  authority  adopted  the  more 
extended  construction  upon  which  the  British  Government,  both  before 
and  after  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  always  acted ;  and,  as  no  vessel 
was  ever  employed  in  the  war  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  which 
*  ^as  enabled  to  depart  from  Great  Britain  by  reason  of  this  controversy 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  no  moment  to 
the  present  inquiry,  even  if  it  had  related  to  a  point,  as  to  which  Great 
Britain  owed  some  antecedent  duty  to  the  United  States  by  inter- 
national, as  distinguished  from  municipal,  law.  But  the  controversy 
did  not  in  fact  relate  to  any  such  point.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
the  complete  adequacy  of  the  piVovisions  of  that  Statute  to  enable  the 
British  Government  to  prevent  the  departure  from  British  jurisdiction 
of  any  warlike  expedition,  or  of  any  ship  equipped  and  armed^  or  at- 
tempted to  be  equipped  and  armed,  within  British  jurisdiction,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  the  United 
States.    The  sole  question  was,  whether  the  language  of  the  prohibition 
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cotnpreliended  a  ship  bnilt  and  specially  a^lapted  for  warlike  purposes, 
but  Dot  armed  or  capable  of  offense  or  defense,  nor  intended  so  to  be, 
at  the  time  of  her  departure  from  British  jurisdiction.  All  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  departure  of  such  a  ship  from  neutral  terri- 
tory was  not  an  act  of  war,  was  not  a  hostile  naval  expedition,  and  was 
not  prohibited,  inter  gentesy  by  general  international  law ;  and  two  of 
them  thought  that,  not  having  any  of  those  characters,  it  was  also  not 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Statute;  while  the  other  two  were  of 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  those  characters  was  not,  under  tJie  words 
of  the  law,  a  necessary  element  in  the  municipal  offense. 
sa  Biron  Bram-  ^^0  lauguago  of  Barou  Bramwell,  an  eminent  British 
Jli?Mtion^."«?*di:-  Judge,  (afterwards  a  member  of  the  British  Neutrality 
ibiS.[S"'^,"."r*ii?d  Laws  Commission,)  explains  clearly  and  forcibly  the  view 
IiiSricJl*Al!ow.  of  the  case,  as  it  would  have  stood  under  international  law 
o^nemi  in  1811.       ouly,  whlch  was  taken  by  the  entire  Court : 

If  we  look  at  the  rights  and  the  obligations  created  by  international  law,  if  a  hos- 
tile expedition,  fitted  out  by  a  State,  leaves  its  territory  to  attack  another  State,  it  is 
war ;  so  also,  if  the  expedition  is  fitted  oat,  not  by  the  State  but  with  it«  safferanee, 
by  a  part  of  its  subjects  or  strangers  within  it>8  teriitories,  it  is  war,  at  least  in  the 
option  of  the  assailed.  They  would  be  entitled  to  say,  either  yon  can  prevent  tbi«or 
you  cannot.  In  the  former  case  it  is  3'our  act,  and  is  war;  in  the  latter  case,  in  i^lf- 
defense  we  must  attack  your  territory,  whence  this  assault  on  us  proceeds.  And  this 
is  equally  true,  whether  the  Statue  assailed  is  at  war  or  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  right  in  peace  or  war  is  not  to  be  attacked  from  the  territory  of  another  State ; 
that  that  territory  shall  not  be  the  basis  of  hostilities.  But  there  is  no  interoationtl 
law  forbidding  the  snpply  of  contraband  of  war;  and  an  armed  vessel  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  and  nothing  more.  It  may  leave  the  neutral  territory  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  might  do  so.  The  State  interested  in 
stopping  it  must  stop  it  as  it  would  other  contraband  of  war,  viz,  on  the  high 


Not  only  is  the  doctrine  thus  stated  conformable  to  all  the  authoii- 
ties  of  international  law,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  paper,  but  the  same  doctrine  was  officially  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Legare,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  December, 
1841,  when  advising  his  Government  that  two  schooners  of  war,  built 
and  fitted  out,  and  about  to  be  furnished  with  guns  and  a  military 
equipment,  in  New  York,  for  Mexican  service  against  Texas,  ousht  to 
be  treated  as  offending  against  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818.    Me  says: 

The  policy  of  this  country  (the  United  States)  is,  and  ever  has  been,  perfect 
neutrality,  and  non>interference  in  the  quarrels  of  others.  But,  by  the  law  of  natioos 
that  neutrality  may,  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  military  supplies,  be  preserved  br 
the  two  opposite  systems,  viz,  either  by  furnishing  both  parties  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, or  by  furnishing  neither.  For  the  former  branch  of  the  alternative  it  is  suptf* 
fluous  to  cite  the  language  of  publicists,  which  is  express,  and  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
yon.  ff  you  tell  a  skip  of  trar  to  one  belligerenlf  the  other  has  no  right  to  compfaiHy  so  to9f 
as  jfou  offer  him  the  same  facility.  The  law  of  fwtions  allows  him,  it  is  true,  to  eonfitttit 
the  vessel  as  contraband  of  war,  if  he  can  take  hei'  on  the  high  seas;  hut  he  has  mo  grsssi 
of  quarrel  with  you  for  famishing  or  attempting  to  furnish  it.  But,  with  a  full  knowledip 
of  this  undoubted  right  of  neutrals^  this  country  has  seen  fit,  with  regard  to  ships  of  vtf. 
to  adopt  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative,  less  profitable  with  a  view  to  commerce, 
but  more  &vorable  to  the  preservation  of  a  state  of  really  pacific  feeling  within  her 
borders.  She  has  forbidden  all  furnishing  of  them,  under  severe  penalties.  (Biitiah 
Appendix^  vol.  v,  p.  360.) 

V, — On  the  preventive  powers  of  the  Laws  of  Foreign  Countries. 

(D.)  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  observe  upon  the  proposition,  tbat 

ti  On  the  •      "  *^^  other  Governments,  including  the  United  States,  !««• 

n'nti.  Mtodae'liui'  vcut  pcril  to  thc  natloual  peace  through  means  of  prerogt- 

um^*d7me.^Um  tivc  forcc,  lodged  by  implied  or  express  constitutioaal  Uv 

'**''""'         in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.''    In  other  words,  a  geoeial 

want  of  diligence  is  sought  to  be  established  against  Great  Britaio, 
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by  an  argament  derived  from  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  other 
coantries,  with  a  view  to  show,  by  the  comparison,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  preventive  powers  of  British  law. 

To  the  whole  principle  of  this  argument,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  matters 
Bot  prohibited  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  Great  Britain  demurs ; 
and,  even  with  respect  to  matters  which  are  prohibited  by  that  general 
law,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  an  attempt 
at  comparison,  which,  without  exact  and  special  knowledge  of  the  whole 
complex  machinery  of  laws,  judicature,  and  legal  procedure,  and  politi- 
cal and  civil  administration,  which  prevails  in  each  different  country, 
can  pretend  to  decide  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  those  various  laws  for 
political  purposes.  The  materials,  however,  on  which  reliance  is  placed 
for  this  comparison  in  the  American  Argument,  are  so  manifestly  scanty 
and  insufficient  as  to  make  the  answer  to  this  part  of  the  argument 
simple,  even  if  it  were  in  principle  admissible. 

As  to  the  laws  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Bel- 
pum,  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  every  country  men- 
tioned in  the  Argument,  except  the  United  States,  it  can  hardly  be 
thongbt  that  the  Counsel  for  the  United  States  understand  these  laws, 
which  are  all  substantially  the  same,  better  than  M.  Van  Zuylen,  the 
Netherlands  Minister,  who  has  to  administer  them,  and  who,  in  reply 
to  certain  inquiries  from  the  British  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  the  Hague, 
wrote: 

There  is  no  code  of  laws  or  regnlations  in  tbe  KiDgdom  of  the  Netherlands  concern- 
log  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  nor  any  special  laws  or  ordinances  for  either 
party  on  this  Tery  important  matter  of  external  public  law.  The  Government  may 
QMS  Articles  84  and  85  of  the  Penal  Code,  but  no  legislative  provisions  have  been 
SMlopted  to  protect  the  Governmenti  and  serve  against  those  who  attempt  a  violation 
of  Deatrality.  It  may  be  said  that  no  country  hiw  codified  these  rep^ulutious  and 
given  them  the  force  of  law  ;  and,  though  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
their  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  its  effect  is  very  limited. 

This  language  is  criticised  in  the  American  Argument  as  ^^  inaccurate,'^ 
bnt  it  is  in  reality  perfectly  exact,  for  such  provisions  as  those  of  Arti- 
cles 84  and  85  of  the  French  Penal  Code  cannot  possibly  be  described 
as  either  prohibiting  or  enabling  the  Government  to  prevent  those 
definite  acts  and  attempts  against  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  British 
and  tbe  American  Foreign-Enlistment  Acts  to  provide.  These  Articles 
are  punitive  only,  and  they  strike  at  nothing  but  acts,  unauthorized  by 
the  Government,  which  may  have  "  exposed  the  State  to  a  declaration* 
of  war,"  or  "  to  reprisals."  The  language  of  the  corresponding  law& 
of  almost  all  the  other  States,  except  Switzerland,  is  admitted  to  be 
similar.  That  of  Switzerland  prohibits  generally,  under  penalties,,  all 
*'acta  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,"  while  it  regulates  (by  enactment,, 
the  particular  provisions  of  which  are  not  stated)  the  enlistment  of 
troops  within  the  Swiss  Federal  territory." 

No  man  having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitutional 
systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  be  supposed  to 
imagine  that  enactments  conceived  in  these  vague  and  indefinite  terms, 
if  they  had  been  adopted  by  either  of  those  countries,  would  have  been 
of  the  smallest  use  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  acts  as  those  of 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  now  complain ;.  much  less 
that  they  would  have  been  comparable  in  point  of  efficiency  with  the 
definite  means  of  prevention  provided  and  directed  against  attempts,, 
as  well  as  acts,  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  and  of  Parliament,  which  were 
actually  in  force  in  those  nations  respectively. 

Bat  it  is  assumed,  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States,  that  these 
special  laws  were  in  all  these  countries  supplemented  by  an  elastic  and 
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arbitrary  executive  power.    Of  this  assertion  no  proof  in  detail  is  at- 
tempted to  be  given ;  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  consistent  with  the  £act 

If  the  French  and  other  Governments  issued  executive  Proclamations 
forbidding  their  subjects  to  do  acts  of  the  nature  now  in  question,  so  also 
did  the  Queen  of  Great  Britian.  By  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality, (13th  May,  1861,)  she  '<  strictly  charged  and  commanded  all  her 
subjects  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  hostilities"  (between 
the  United  States  and  the  Confederates,)  ^<  and  to  abstain  firom  violating 
or  contravening  either  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  this  behalf 
or  the  law  of  nations  in  relation  thereto;"  and  she  warned  them,  ^^and 
all  persons  whatsoever  entitled  to  her  protection  " — 

"That  if  any  of  them  should  presume  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  dnty,  m 
subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign,  in  the  said  contest,  or  in  violation  of  the  law  of  natioitf 
in  that  behalf,  as  for  example,  and  more  especially,  by  entering  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties  as  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, or  soldiers ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines,  on  board  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel of  war,  or  transport,  of,  or  in  the  service  of,  either  of  the  said  contending  parties; 
or  by  engaging  to  go,  or  going,  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  euli»t  or 
engage  in  any  such  service,  or  by  procuring,  or  attempting  to  procure,  within  Her  Maj- 
e8t.Y's  dominions,  others  to  do  so ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  any  ship  or 
vessel  to  be  employed  as  a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by  either  of  the  said 
contending  parties;''  (or  by  breach  of  blockade,  or  carriage  of  contraband,)  *^  all  per- 
sons so  oit'ending  would  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  oonae- 
quences,''  by  the  (British  Foreign-Enlistment)  Act,  **  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  that 
behalf  imposed  or  denounced." 

If  this  Proclamation  referred  (as  it  did)  to  British  law  in  some  cases, 
and  to  the  law  of  nations  in  other  cases  for  its  sanctions,  the  French 
and  all  otlier  Proclamations  of  the  like  character  also  had  reference,  for 
the  like  puri)oses,  to  their  own  respective  national  laws,  and  to  the  law 
of  nations.    Whatever  surveillance  may  have  been  exercised  by  the 
French  Government,  according  to  the  particular  provisions  of  their  own 
laws,  over  the  builders  of  the  rams  intended  for  the  Confederate^  at 
Nantes  and  at  Bordeaux,  the  construction  of  those  vessels  was  at  all 
events  not  stopped  ;  and  one  of  tbem,  the  Stonewall,  did  eventually  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates ;  nor  was  it  by  any  power  of  the 
French  Executive,  or  of  the  French  law,  that  she  was  afterward  inter- 
cepted, before  she  had  actually  committed  destructive  acts  against  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States.    The  Georgia  received  her  armament  in 
French  waters.     Commodore  Barron,  "  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
Navy  Department  in  Europe,''^  was  established  in  Paris ;  a  Frenchman 
residing  in  Paris,  named  Bravay,  intervened  in  the  Confederate  interest 
as  the  ostensible  purchaser  of  the  rams  at  Birkenhead,  and  claimed 
them,  against  the  seizure  of  the  British  Governibent,  without  any  aid 
from  French  authority  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  their  i^sistance 
to  that  claim.    These  facts  are  not  mentioned  as  implying  aqy  want  of 
proper  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government ;  but  to  show. 
that  even  in  that  country,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  Government 
exercised  much  larger  powers  of  control  over  public  and  private  libertr 
than  could  ever  be  possible  in  Great  Britain,  (or,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the 
United  States,)  the  Executive  either  did  not  possess,  or  did  not  find  it 
practicable  to  exercise  with  the  preventive  efficacy  which  the  American 
Argument  seems  to  deem  necessary,  any  merely  discretionary  powers  of 
interference. 

YL — On  the  Preventive  Powers  of  the  Law  of  the  United  8taie$> 
The  comparison  between  the  law  of  Great  Britain  and  the  law  of  the 

>  See  letter,  dated  January   27, 1865,  from  Consul  Morse  to  Mr.  Adams.    {Vtatf^ 
States  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  p.  175.) 
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United  States  is  more  easy ;  becaase  they  have  a  very  close  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
historical  and  juridical  rehition  to  each  other;  and  because  j^p"  m.d*'by"?h^ 
both  these  nations  exclude  from  their  constitutional  systems  tw"!nih«.f/ownuw« 

..Aj***.  nnd    B^lti^h    litw.  in 

all  forms  of  arbitrary  power.  ord..r  w  pro. c » gen- 

What  then  are  the  preventive  powers,  found  in  the  sev-  Sencri'ohl.J  orii 
eral  Acts  of  Congi^ess  from  time  to  time  passed  upon  this 
Aubject  in  the  United  States,  and  which  are  admitted  (at  page  27  of  the 
Aiuerican  Argument)  to  be  the  only  preventive  powers  which  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States  of  right  possesses  f  How  have 
those  powers  been  used  in  practice  f  And  with  what  degree  of  success  and 
efficiency  so  far  as  regards  the  practical  object  of  prevention  !  This  iu- 
qnir}'  is  directly  challenged  in  the  Case,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Coun- 
ter Case,  and  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  (as 
it  would  seem)  of  showing  that  if  the  law  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
equal  in  efficiency  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  enforced 
vith  an  equal  degree  of  diligence,  the  present  causes  of  complaint  might 
Dot  have  arisen.  Great  Britain  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  the  test  of 
diligence  so  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  nor,  in  accepting 
it.  is  it  just  to  impute  to  her  Government  an  intention  to  recriminate,  to 
introduce  any  irrelevant  topics,  or  to  call  in  question  the  general  good 
faith  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  conduct  of  its  re- 
lations with  foreign  Powers. 

The  only  preventive  powers  material  to  this  question,  which  were  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication  conferred  by  the  several  Acts  of  ^  Examinntion 
Congress  relating  to  this  subject,  are  contained  in  (1)  the  JowV5.VihVlmer* 
third  section  of  the  Act  of  1794,  amended  by  the  first  section  d""^'l,'.*7'rii  Tr 
of  the  Act  of  1817,  and  re-enacted,  on  the  repeal  of  those  p?e?c7mion'ornoa* 
Acts,  by  the  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1818;  (2.)  The  sev-  *"""• 
enth  section  of  the  Act  of  1794,  re-enacted  by  the  eighth  section  of  the 
Act  of  1818 ;  (3.)  The  second  section  of  the  Act  of  1817,  re-enacted  by 
the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  1818 ;  and,  lastly,  the  third  section  of  the 
Act  of  1817,  re-enacted  by  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1818. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  these  different  powers  as  they  stand  in 
the  latest  Act,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  two  former  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  former  Acts  themselves  repealed. 

(1.)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1818  made  it  penal  for  any  person,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  ''  fit  out  and  arm^  or  attempt  to  fit 
oat  and  arniy  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  to  be 
concerned  in  the  furnishing^  fitting  out,  or  arming,  of  any  ship  or  vessel,'^ 
with  the  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed  in  any  for- 
eign belligerent  service ;  and  forfeited  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with 
her  tackle,  &c.;  one-half  to  any  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States. 

This  clause  agrees  in  substance  with  the  seventh  section  of  the  British 
Foreign-Enlistment  Act ;  except  that,  in  the  definition  of  the  principal 
ofienses  under  it,  it  always  couples  armament  with  equipment,  which 
the  British  clause,  using  the  word  ^^or^  ("equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or 
arm,"  &c.)  instead  of  the  word  "  and,''^  ("  fit  out  and  arm,"  &c.,)  through- 
oat  disjoins ;  and  it  omits  to  state  by  what  officers,  or  in  what  manner,, 
seizures  under  it  are  to  be  made,  the  British  clause  expressly  empower- 
ing such  seizures  to  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's  naval  officers,  or  officers 
of  the  Customs  or  Excise,  authorized  to  make  seizures  under  the  Customs 
and  Navigation  Acts.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  forfeiture  necessarily  im- 
plies the  power  of  seizure,  this  clause  (though  the  means  of  seizure  are 
not  here  defined)  is  one  of  preventive  efficacy.  There  is  a  further  dif- 
ference, which  it  seems  right  to  mention,  (as  it  has  been  mentioned  by 
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the  Counsel  of  the  United  States,)  viz,  that  half  the  benefit  of  forfeit- 
ures is  given  to  informers. 

(2.)  The  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  1818  is  that  which,  in  the  present 
Argument,  seems  to  be  mainly  relied  on  by  the  United  States.  '^  The 
American  Act,''  says  the  Argument,  (p.  29,) "  is  preventive,  calls  for  exec- 
utive action ;  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  entire  military  and  naval  force  of  the  Government,  to  be  em- 
ployed b^  him  in  his  discretion,  for  the  prevention  of  foreign  enlist- 
ments in  the  United  States." 

In  reality,  however,  the  powers  given  to  the  President  by  that  section 
are  dependent  upon  conditions,  which,  if  an  exactly  similar  clause  bad 
been  contained  in  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  would  hare 
made  them  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  the  equipment  in,  and  departure 
from,  British  territory,  of  an  unarmed  ship  of  war  intended  for  the  Con- 
federates ;  and  as,  in  any  case  of  resistance  to  lawful  civil  authority  in 
the  execution  of  the  British  laws  of  Customs  and  Navigation,  or  of  the 
Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  the  seizure  which  Her  Majesty's  officers  of  her 
Customs  and  Navy  are  authorized  to  make  may  be  supported  by  the  use 
of  adequate  force,  under  the  direction  of  those  officers,  at  Her  Majesty's 
discretion,  such  an  enactment  would  have  had  the  effect  rather  of  limit 
ing  than  of  enlarging  the  powers  now  possessed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
British  Crown. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President,  or  such  other  person  a«  he  shall 
have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  cases  there  enumer- 
ated, viz : 

(a.)  In  every  case  in  which  a  vessel  shall  he  fitted  out  and  armed,  oral- 
tempted  '<to  befitted  out  and  armed^^  {%,  a.,  against  the  prohibitions  of 
the  third  section.) 

(6.)  "  Or  in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  armed 
vessel,  shall  be  increased  or  augmented,  (i.  «.,  against  the  prohibitions 
of  the  fifth  section,)  "  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  any  snch 
vessel  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  was  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  Prince,  &c.,  or  by  changing  those 
on  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  larger  caliber,  or  by  the  addition  thereto 
of  any  equipment  solely  applicable  to  war.** 

(c.)  ^<  Or  in  which  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  be^n 
tobe  set  on  foot  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  Act;*' 
(i.  e.,  against  the  prohibitions  of  the  sixth  section,  which  makes  it  penal 
for  any  person  "  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States" 
to  **  begin  or  set  on  foot  or  provide  the  means  for  any  military  expeditum 
or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  State,"  &c.) 

{d.)  "And  in  every  case  of  the  capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the 
jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the  United  States,  as  before  defined ;"  (*.  e., 
by  the  seventh  section,  which  enables  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
to  "take  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted,  in  case:^ 
of  capture  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  coasts  thereof.") 

{e.)  "And  in  ev^ry  case  in  which  any  process  issuing  out  of  any  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed  or  resisted  by  any  persoo  or 


^  The  words  "  contrary  to/'  Scc.t  i^pply*  in  the  construction  of  the  sectioDi  to  ctsM  (•*> 
(i,)  and  (Cf)  the  particalar  proviflioos  and  prohibitions  applicable  to  each  case  being 
those  above  stated. 
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persons  having  the  castody  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed 
vessel  of  any  foreign  Prince,"  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  these  cases  except  the  first  are  material 
to  the  present  inquiry,  and  that  to  constitute  the  first  case  the  vessel 
most  have  been  armed^  or  attempted  to  be  armed^  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

The  purposes  forwhich,  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  President  is  author- 
ized by  the  section  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces  or  the  militia  of 
the  United  States  are  the  following : 

(a.)  '^For  the  purposes  of  detaining  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her 
prize  or  prizes,  if  any,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  prohibitions  and 
penalties  of  this  Act; "  (a  purpose  applicable  only  to  such  ships  or  vessels 
as  are  comprehended  within  cases  (a,)  (6,)  (dy)  and  (e).) 

(h,)  ^^And  to  the  restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  cases  in  which  restora- 
tion shall  have  been  ac^judged ; "  (a  purpose  applicable  only  to  cases  (d) 
and  (6).) 

(c.)  '^And  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on  any  such 
expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  Prince,"  &c.; 
(a  purpose  applicable  only  to  case  (e).) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  all  these  powers  of  prevention  given  by  section  8 
to  the  President  are  limited,  and  not  arbitrary,  and  that  they  would 
none  of  them  have  been  applicable  to  prevent  the  departure  from  the 
Uuited  States  of  an  unarmed  vessel,  not  intended  to  be  armed  within 
American  jurisdiction,  built  and  equipped  within  the  United  States,  and 
dispatched  from  thence  for  the  use  and  service  of  a  belligerent. 

Nor  is  there  believed  to  be  any  trace  in  the  annals  of  the  law  oi 
history  of  the  United  States  of  their  ever  having  been  employed  for  such 
a  purpose. 

But,  further,  this  eighth  clause  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818  is  a  re- 
eoaetmeut  of  the  seventh  clause  of  the  Act  of  1794,  the  purpose'and  effect 
of  which  was  examined  and  authoritatively  explained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1818,  in  the  case  of  ^*  Gelston  vs. 
Hoyt,"  (reported  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Judge  Curtis's  Reports,  pages 
211>-231.)  An  action  was  brought  against  certain  officers  of  the  Customs 
of  the  United  States  for  the  wrongful  seizure  of  a  vessel,  and  they 
attempted  (among  other  things)  to  justify  themselves  by  pleading  that 
in  taking  possession  of  and  detaining  the  ship  they  had  acted  under  the 
instructions  of  the  President,  given  by  virtue  of  the  seventh  section  of 
the  act  of  1794.  That  defense  was  disallowed,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
plea  did  not  allege  any  forfeiture  under  the  third  section^  nor  justify  the 
taking  or  detaining  the  ship  for  any  supposed  forfeiture*  and  did  not  show 
that  the  defendants  belonged  to  the  naval  or  military  rorces  of  the  United 
States,  or  were  employed  in  such  capa4dty  to  take  and  detain  the  ship,  in 
order  to  the  executio^i  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the  act, 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  observed: 

The  power  thus  intrasted  to  the  President  is  of  a  very  hi^h  and  delicate  nature,  and 
manifestly  intended  to  be  exercised  only  when,  by  the  ordinary  process  or  exercise  of 
ciTil  authority,  the  purposes  of  the  law  cannot  be  effectuate<l.  It  is  to  be  exerted  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  and  subject  to  that  high  responsibility  which  all  executive 
acts  necessarily  involve.  Whenever  it  is  exerted,  all  persons  who  act  in  obedience 
to  the  executive  instructions,  in  cases  within  the  act,  are  completely  justified  in  taking 
possession  of  and  detaining  the  offending  vessel,  and  are  not  responsible  in  damages 
for  any  injury  which  the  pai'ty  may  suffer  by  reason  of  such  proceeding.  Surely  it 
never  could  have  be<*n  the  intention  of  Congress  that  such  jwwer  should  be  allowed  as 
&  ehield  to  the  seizinc-officer,  in  cases  where  that  seizure  might  be  made  by  the  ordinary 
civil  means.  One  of  the  cases  put  in  the  section  is  where  any  process  of  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States  is  disobeyed  and  resisted ;  and  this  case  abundantly  shows  that  the 
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authoriiy  of  the  President  was  net  intended  to  he  called  into  ^cercieey  wdeea  where  aiililary  ad 
naval  forces  were  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  law.  In  terms,  the  section  is  ooa- 
fined  to  the  employment  of  military  and  naval  forces  ;  and  there  is  neither  puAlie  polkjf 
nor  principle  to  justify  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  beyond  the  terms  in  tchich  it  is  given. 
Congress  might  be  perfectly  willing  to  intrust  the  President  with  the  power  to  tske 
and  detain  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  was  so  flagrant  thai  mUitarp  or  naval  fertt* 
were  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  yet,  with  great  propriety,  deny  it  where,  from  the 
circamstances  of  the  case,  the  civil  officers  of  the  Government  might,  npon  their  private 
responsibility,  without  any  danger  to  the  public  peace,  completely  execnte  them.  It  it 
certainly  against  the  general  theory  of  our  institutions  to  create  great  discretionary  powenh§ 
impHcaiion,  and  in  the  present  instatwe  we  see  nothing  to  Justify  it. 

In  bow  many  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary,  or  thought  proper, 
to  call  into  exercise  this  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  not  be  material  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire.  It  seems 
enough  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  call  this  power  into  exercise  at  all 
in  any  case  of  a  vessel  equipped  or  adapted  for  war  within  the  Uoited 
States,  there  must  be  a  state  of  facts  established  or  deemed  capable  of 
being  proved  in  due  course  of  law,  constituting  an  infringement  of  the 
prohibitory  and  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1818,  and  producing  a  for- 
feiture of  the  vessel  by  reason  of  that  infringement ;  and  that,  in  any 
corresponding  case  under  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  of  1819, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  possessed  similar  and  not  less  effective  pow- 
ers, to  fortify  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law,  in  case  of  need, 
by  the  use  of  extraordinary  force,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  employment 
of  a  force  under  the  command  of  Captain  Inglefield,  at  Birkenhead,  in 
1863,  to  prevent  the  forcible  removal  of  the  iron-clad  rams  from  the 
Mersey. 

3.  The  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818  requires  secnritr 
to  be  given  by  "  the  owners  or  consignees  of  er^ery  armtk  ship  or  reml 
sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  belonging  wholly  or  in 
part  to  citizens  thereof,''  against  the  employment  of  such  ship  or  vessel 
^^hy  such  ownersj  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  foreign 
Prince,"  &g.  This  clause  Is  inapplicable  to  any  ship  not  actually  armed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  and,  even  as  to  any  vessel 
so  armed,  no  security  is  required,  unless  it  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  nor,  even  as  to  a  ship  so  armed  and  so  owned,  is  any  se- 
curity required  against  her  employment  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
by  any  foreign  Powit,  to  whom  it  may  be  transferred  after  leaving  the 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  eleventh  section  of  the  same  Act  authorizes  and  requires  the 
collectors  of  United  States  Customs  ^^to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built 
for  warlike  purposes,  and  about  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  oj 
which  the  cargo  shall  principally  consist  of  arms  and  munitions  of  trar, 
when  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board,  or  other  circumstances^ 
shall  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  bn 
the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects, 
citizens,  or  property,  of  any  foreign  State,  &c.,  until  the  decision  of  the 
President  be  had  thereon,  or  until  the  owner  or  owners  shall  give  sneh 
bond  and  security  as  is  required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the 
preceding  section!" 

The  power  thus  given  to  detain  ships  "manifestly  built  for  warlike 
purposes,"  when  circumstances  "render  it  probable  that  they  are ^  in- 
tended to  be  employed  "  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects, 
&c.,  of  a  foreign  State,"  &c.,  is  confined  to  the  single  case,  in  whidi  sitck 
ships  have  a  cargo,  principally  consisting  of  arms  and  munitions  of  tttir : 
and  even  in  that  case  it  ceases,  upon  security  being  given,  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  the  tenth  section,  i.  e.,  security  against  the  employment 
of  the  ship  by  her  then  existing  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
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against  any  foreign  State,  leaving  her  perfectly  free  to  be  so  employed 
by  any  foreign  owner  to  whom  she  may  afterwards  be  transferred. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  candor  of  Mr.  Bemis,  an  American  writer,  not 
partial  certainly  to  Great  Britain,  (some  of  whose  contro-  «  T«timo«.io*  of 
versial  writings  have  been  brought  before  the  Arbitrators  siwaSTJi'iSu^ub: 
as  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  United  States,  in  vol.  iv  of  ^•'*=*- 
their  Appendix,  pp.  12-32  and  37-46,)  that  he  pointed  out,  in  a  work 
published  in  1866,  from  which  extracts  will  be  found  in  Annex  (B)  to 
the  British  Counter  Case,  (pp.  149, 150,)  the  inferiority  (not  superiority) 
for  preventive  as  well  as  for  other  pui^oses  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1818  (the  only  law  then  and  now  in  force  in  the  United  States  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  neutrality)  as  compared  with  the  British  Foreign- 
Enlistment  Act  of  1819.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
fairness  of  Mr.  Seward,  when  (disregarding,  as  in  his  view  practically 
unimportant,  all  those  points  of  detail  in  respect  of  which  these  two 
Acts  differed  from  each  other)  he  described  the  laws  made  for  this  pur- 
lK>se  in  the  United  States  on  the  9th  April,  1863,  as  <4n  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  of  Great  Britain,"  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1863,  as  ^'  ex- 
actly similar."  (See  Annex  (A)  to  the  British  Argument  or  Summary, 
page  40.)  But  it  is  certainly  astonishing,  after  these  acknowledgments, 
(and  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,)  now  to  find  these  differences 
between  the  British  and  American  Statutes  insisted  upon,  in  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  amounting  to  nothing  short  of  the  whole 
difference  between  a  merely  penal  Statute  and  a  law  intended,  and 
effective,  for  the  purpose  of  prevention ;  and  as  constituting,  on  that 
account,  a  sufficient  ground  for  inferring,  a  priori^  a  general  want  of  due 
diligence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  all  the  matters 
covered  by  the  present  controversy. 

Some  reference  must  here  be  made  to  an  argument,  derived  by  the 
Coansel  of  the  United  States  from  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
ble  change  and  amendment  of  the  British  law  has  since  been  thfuni7Ts*titeI 
made,  and  tfiat  new  preventive  powers  (of  a  kind  not  tlll^K^m^nyAS, 
found,  either  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818  or  in  the  British  "'  **^' 
Act  of  1819)  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Executive  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  by  a  recent  Statute  passed  by  the  British  Legislature  in 
1870.  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  thought  it  nec- 
CjSsary  or  expedient  to  introduce  any  similar  or  corresponding  provisions 
or  powers  into  the  law  of  that  country;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  deems  such  provisions 
or  powers  to  be  indispensable  to  enable  a  constitutional  Government, 
the  Executive  of  which  is  bound  to  act  according  to  law,  to  fulfill,  with 
doe  diligence,  its  international  obligations.  !No  one  can  seriously  con- 
tend that  because,  after  experience  gained  of  the  working  of  a  particu- 
lar law  or  administrative  machinery  of  this  nature,  certain  points  may 
be  found,  on  a  deliberate  examination,  in  which  it  appears  capable  of 
being  improved,  this  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not,  before  these  improve- 
ments, reasonably  adequate  for  the  fulfillment  of  any  international  obli- 
gations to  which  it  may  have  been  meant  to  be  subservient.  In  all  im- 
provements of  this  kind,  it  is  the  object  of  wise  legislation  not  to  limit 
itself  by,  but  in  many  respects  to  go  beyond,  the  line  of  antecedent  obli- 
gation y  the  domestic  policy  and  security  of  the  State  which  makes  the 
law,  and  the  reasonable  wishes,  as  well  as  the  strict  rights  of  foreign 
Powers,  are  proper  motives  and  elements  in  such  legislation.  ]N^o  nation 
would  ever  voluntarily  make  such  improvements  in  its  laws,  if  it  were 
supposed  thereby  to  admit  that  it  had  previously  failed  to  make  such 
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due  provision  for  tlie  performance  of  its  pablic  daties  as  other  Powos 
might  be  entitled  to  require. 

With  respect  to  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  these  qaestions  by 
M.  inwtn.t««jfof  ^^©rican  history,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  observed 
tb*  doiTr'i^JJfVe  that  the  violations  of  neutrality  which  the  Grovemment  of 
hi-'S^cif iCunSS  President  Washington  took  measures  to  prevent,  did  not 
^^'^'  include  the  mere  building  or  sale  of  vessels  adapted  for  wai;, 

for  or  to  a  belligerent,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
sending  abroad  of  such  vessels.  They  consisted  (in  the  words  of  Jeffer- 
son) in  'Hhe  practice  of  commissioning,  equipping,  or  manning  vessels 
in  ports  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  on  any  of  the  belligerent  parties."  ^ 

Kext  it  will  be  seen  from  that  history  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  having  made  (as  it  considered)  just  and  reasonable  pro- 
vision by  laws  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  international  obligations,  always, 
both  before  and  after  1817-18,  referred  to  those  laws,  and  to  the  evidence 
and  procedure  required  by  them,  as  the  proper  measure  of  the  diligence 
which  it  ought  to  use  when  foreign  Governments  complained  that  ships 
had  been  or  Vere  being  fitted  out  or  dispatched  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  war  service  of  their  enemies  or  revolted  subjects.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  examples  will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Mallory  to  Don  Antonio  Yillalobos,  (16  December,  1816,)  Mr.  Rnsh  to 
Don  Luis  de  Onis,  (March  28, 1817,)  Mr.  Fisk  to  Mr.Stonghton,  (Septem- 
ber 17, 1817,)  Mr.  Adams  to  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  (August  24, 1818,)  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  Chevalier  de  Serra,  (March  14, 1818;  October  23, 1818; 
September  30,  1820;  and  April  30, 1822 :)  all  of  which  are  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  (pages  100, 106, 120,  VJ^j 
150,  157, 158,  160 ;)  also  in  the  letters  of  District  Attorney  Glenn  to  the 
Spanish  Consul  Chacon,  (September  4, 1816,)  and  to  Secretary  Monroe, 
(•February  25,  1817,)  and  of  Secretary  Bush  to  Mr.  Mallory  and  Mr. 
McCulloch,  (March  28, 1817,)  which  are  among  the  documents,  accom- 
pany iug  the  Counter-Case  of  the  United  States  (Part  II,  pages  40, 53-^, 
61,  and  62 ;)  and  in  those  of  Attorney-General  Hoar  to  District  Attorney 
Smith,  (March  18, 1869,)  and  to  United  States  Marshal  Barlow,  (May  10, 
1869,)  among  the  documents  accompanying  the  Counter  Case  of  the 
United  States,  (Part  III,  pages  743  and  745-747;)  and  in  the  Circular  of 
Attorney-General  Hoar  to  the  District  Attorneys,  (March  23, 1869,)  and 
in  the  letter  of  District  Attorney  Pierrepont  to  Attorney-General  Hoar, 
(May  17, 1869;)  which  are  in  the  "Cuban  Correspondence,  1866-1871; 
accompanying  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  (pages  29  and  59.) 

VII. — Obj€ctio7i8  of  theUnited  States  to  the  AdminUtrative  System  of  Gnat 
Britain  J  and  to  the  evidence  required  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Law. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  suggested  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
exercise  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
xh*' vSuTVimI,  ernment,  that  they  should  have  organized  some  system 
frr!^  In  XVJiS^.nlr  of  espionage,  or  other  extraordinary  means  of  detecting  and 
BnZh  iTw^^iliaivum  provlug  thc illegal  equipment  of  vessels,  during  the  late  civil 
S*S*'B?mThoC^^  war;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  due  diligence  to  treat 
•mment.  evidcuce  of  illegal  acts  or  designs,  producible  in  a  Britisli 

Court  of  Justice,  as  generally  necessary  to  constitute  a  ^^  reasonable 
ground  for  believing,"  that  an  illegal  equipment,  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented, had  tak^n  place  or  was  being  attempted ;  and  that  in  all  such  oises 
the  officers  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  have  obtained  for  them- 


1  British  App.,  vol.  y,  p.  242. 
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selves  the  proper  evidence,  withont  asking  for  assistance  from  the  Min- 
isterSy  Consals,  or  other  Agents  of  the  United  Idtates. 

We  present  now  [says  the  Argament  of  the  United  States,  ps^es  157  to  160]  to 
the  notice  of  the  Arbitrators,  certain  general  ftu)t»  which  incalpate  Great  Britain  for 
failure  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  the  premises,  as  assigned  by  the  Treaty. 

1.  The  absolute  omission  by  Great  Britain  to  orgaoTze  or  set  on  foot  any  scheme  or 
system  of  measures,  by  which  the  Government  should  be  put  and  kept  in  possession  of 
iodformation  concerning  the  efforts  and  proceedings  which  the  interest  of  the  rebel  bel- 
li>cerents,  and  the  co-operating  zeal  or  cupidity  of  its  own  subjects,  would,  and  did, 
plan  and  carry  out,  in  violation  of  its  neutrality,  is  conspicuous  from  the  outset  to  the 
close  of  the  transactions  now  under  review.  All  the  observations  in  answer  to  this 
charge,  made  in  contemporary  correspondence  or  in  the  British  Case  or  Counter  Case, 
necessarily  admit  its  truth,  and  oppose  the  imputation  of  want  of  *^due  diligence''  on 
this  score  upon  the  simple  ground  that  the  obligations  of  the  Government  did  not  re- 
quire it,  and  that  it  was  an  unacceptable  office,  both  to  Government  and  people. 

Closely  connected  with  this  omission  was  the  neglect  to  provide  an^  systematic  or 

feneral  official  means  of  immediate  action  in  the  various  jiorts  or  ship-yards  of  the 
io^dom,  in  arrest  of  the  preparation  or  dispatch  of  vessels,  threatened  or  probable, 
until  a  deliberate  inspection  should  «ea«ona6^^  determine  whether  the  hand  of  the  Gor- 
ernnient  should  be  laid  upon  the  enterprise,  and  its  project  broken  up  and  its  pro- 
jectors punished.  The  fact  of  this  neglect  is  indisputable ;  but  it  is  denied  that  the 
use  of  "  due  diligence  to  prevent,"  involved  the  obligation  of  any  such  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

We  cannot  fail  to  note  the  entire  absence  from  the  proofs  presented  to  the  Tribunal 
of  any  evidence  exhibiting  any  desire  or  effort  of  the  Britisu  Government  to  impress 
upon  its  staff  of  officers  or  its  magistracy,  of  whatever  grade,  and  of  general  or  local 
jurisdiction,  by  proclamation,  by  circular  letters,  or  by  special  instructions,  any  duty 
of  vigilance  to  detect,  or  promptitude  to  declare,  of  activity  to  discourage,  the  illegal 
outfit  or  dispatch  of  vessels  in  violation  of  international  duty  towards  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  less  apparent  that  Great  Britain  was  withont  any  prosecuting  officers  to 
invite  or  to  act  upon  information  which  might  support  legal  proceedings  to  punish, 
and,  by  the  ten*or  thus  inspired,  to  prevent,  the  infractions  of  law  which  tended  to  the 
violation  of  its  international  duty  to  the  United  States.  It  was  equally  without  any 
system  of  executive  officers  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  process  or  man- 
dates of  courts  or  magistrates  to  arrest  the  dispatch  or  escape  of  suspected  or  incrim- 
inated vessels,  and  experienced  in  the  detective  capacity  that  could  discover  and  ap- 
preciate the  evidence  open  to  personal  observation,  if  intrusted  with  this  executive 
duty. 

And  in  another  place,  (page  161,)  they  added  that— 

The  Arbitrators  will  observe  the  wide  difference  f^om  these  views  and  conduct  of 
Great  Brit-ain  in  the  estimate  which  the  United  States  have  put  upon  their  duty  in 
these  respects,  of  spontaneous,  organized,  and  permanent  vigilance  and  activity,  and 
in  the  methods  and  effioicy  of  its  performanoe.  On  all  the  occasions  upon  which  this 
duty  has  been  called  into  exercise,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  enjoined 
the  spontaneous  and  persistent  activity  of  the  corps  of  District  Attorneys,  Marshals, 
Collectors,  and  the  whole  array  of  subordinates,  in  the  duties  of  observation,  detection, 
infoirmation,  detention,  prosecution,  and  prevention. 

They  ask,  also,  (page  85,)  for  the  assent  of  the  Arbitrators  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Dudley,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  when  (writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Seward  with  respect  to  the  request  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  evidence  as  to  the  destination  of  the  Alabama,  before  such 
evidence  had  been  supplied)  he  said : 

I  do  not  think  the  British  (Government  are  treating  ns  properly  in  this  matter.  They 
are  not  dealing  with  us  as  one  friendly  nation  ought  to  deal  with  another.  When  I,  as 
the  Agent  of  my  G<»vernment,  tell  them  from  evidence  submitted  to  me  that  I  have  no 
donbt  about  her  character,  they  ought  to  accept  this  until  the  parties  who  are  building 
her,  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  show  if  her  destination  and  purpose  are  legiti- 
mate and  honest,  do  so.  *  *  *  The  burden  of  proof  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon 
us.  In  a  hostile  community  like  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  eet  information  at  any  time 
upon  these  matters.  And  if  names  are  to  be  given  it  wouul  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble.   The  Government  ought  to  investigate  it  and  call  upon  ns  for  proof. 

If  the  line  of  argument  contained  in  the  two  first  of  the  foregoing 
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S8.  inconiutencr  cxtracts  Is  used  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  ArbitratiMV 
treity  wih  ui«  'rr.  to  hoM  thc  BHtish  Government  responsible  for  matters 
^iS"""'  JJevem,  which  were  never  actually  brought  to  their  knowledge,  so 
wiSMbuUSiSd!  a«  to  make  their  prevention  possible,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
ofbouei:  Georgia  and  the  Shenandoah,  and  of  the  vessels  which  took 

out  armaments  to  those  ships,  and  to  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida 
respectively,  from  Great  Britain,)  it  appears  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  express  words  of  the  first  Bnle,  and  the  evident 
meaning  of  all  the  three  Bules  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  obligation  to  ^'use  diligence  to  preveuf  is  cousequcDt 
upon,  and  not  antecedent  to,  the  existence  of  ^^  reasonable  ground  for 
believing,"  that  in  the  particular  case  something  which  (if  known) 
ought  to  be  prevented,  is  intended  to  be  done.  If  that  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  was  in  any  particular  case  absent,  there  was  no  sach 
obligation;  and  to  invite  the  judgment  of  the  Arbitrators  nx)on  some 
supposed  defects  in  the  administrative  system  of  Great  Britain,  with 
regard  to  the  discovery  of  offenses  against  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  or 
the  laws  of  Customs  and  Navigation,  in  order  to  found  thereou  a  concla- 
sion  that,  under  some  different  system  of  administration, facts  which  never 
actually  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government,  and  of 
which  they  had  no  information,  either  from  the  Agents  of  the  United 
States  or  from  any  other  quarter,  might  possibly  have  been  discovered 
in  time  for  prevention,  is,  practically,  to  ask  for  the  substitution  of 
different  Rules  for  those  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  impose  retrospectively  upon 
Great  Britain  obligations,  which  neither  usage  nor  international  law  has 
ever  hitherto  recognized  as  incumbent  upon  any  nation. 
As,  however,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  line  of  argument  may  be 

29  The  B  .h  *'^^^S^^  ^  deserve  rather  more  attention,  when  it  comes  to 
Gov;mnfeptt(ioV!c-  bc  appUcd  to  cases  in  which  information,  unaccompanied 
mea>ar«»  to  acquire  by  Icgal  evideucc  of  any  actual  or  intended  violation  of  the 
filn^^PJo'Srev^Dt  law,  was  given  to  the  British  Government  before  the  de 
bre-cbesoriiieuw.  pj^p^^.^  ^^  ^  vcsscl  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  equipped, 

it  seems  expedient  not  to  pass  it  by  without  refutation. 

It  is  a  complete  error  to  suppose  that  the  British  Government  did,  ia 
fact,  ever  rely  merely  on  such  information  and  evidence  of  actual  or 
intended  violations  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  as  might  reach  them 
from  the  Ministers,  Consuls,  or  Agents  of  the  United  States ;  or  that 
they  did  not  recognize  and  fulfill  the  duty  of  endeavoring,  by  the  inde- 
pendent activity  and  vigilance  of  their  own  officers,  and  by  following  np 
all  such  information  as  reached  them  from  any  other  quarters  by  proper 
inquiries  made  through  those  officers,  to  discover  and  prevent  any 
intended  breaches  of  the  law. 

The  warnings  of  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  issued  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  announced  to  all  the  Queen's  subjects  Her  Ma- 
jesty's determination  to  enforce  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  against  all 
offenders,  to  the  best  of  her  power.  Notwithstanding  the  statements, 
(already  cited  at  page  160  of  the  American  Argument,)  it  is  the 
lact  that  there  did  exist  '^systematic  and  general  means  of  action," ade- 
quate in  all  respect.s  for  the  due  and  bonajMe  enforcement  of  the  lav, 
in  all  the  ports  and  places  where  ship-yards  existed,  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  also  the  fact,  notwithstanding  what  is  there 
said,  that  special  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Custom-house  aathort- 
ties  of  the  several  British  ports,  where  ships  of  war  might  be  con- 
structed, and  also  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  DepartmeDt  to 
the  various  authorities  with  whom  he  was  in  communication,  to ''en- 
deavor to  discover  and  obtain  legal  evidence  of  any  violation  of  the 
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Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  with  a  view  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  that 
Statute,  wherever  it  could  really  be  shown  to  have  been  infringed.'' 
These  instructions  were  repeated  in  or  before  April,  1863 ;  and  Earl 
Rnssell,  when  communicating  that  fact  to  Mr.  Adams,  (2d  April,  1863, 
Appendix  to  Case  of  United  States,  vol.  i,  page  590,)  stated  that  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  obliged  to  him  to  communicate  to  them 
or  to  the  local  authorities  at  the  several  ports  any  evidence  of  illegal 
acts  which  might  from  time  to  time  become  known  to  him." 

"Of  these  facts,"  says  the  American  Argument,  "no  evidence  is  found 
in  the  proofs  submitted  to  the  Tribunal."  Is  not  Earl  Eussell's  statement 
of  the  fact  to  Mr.  Adams  evidence  f  Is  his  veracity,  in  a  matter  which 
was  necessarily  within  his  knowledge,  disputed  f  The  British  Govern- 
ment have  not  so  dealt  with  statements  made,  as  to  matters  within 
their  knowledge,  by  men  of  honor  in  the  public  service  of  the  United 
States. 

But  this  is  not  all.    There  are  facts  which  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pampero  (which  was  afterward  seized  and  prose- 
cuted to  condemnation)  and  of  another  suspected  vessel  at  Glasgow, 
information  was  collected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Adams  by  Earl  Eussell  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  of 
March,  1863,  which  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward  in 
another  letter  dated  March  27,  1863,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Adams)  used 
these  words:  ^'It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  investigation  appears  to 
have  been  initiated  by  his  Lordship,  upon  information  not  furnished 
from  this  Legation ;  and  that  his  communication  to  me  was  perfectly 
spontaneous."  (Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  page 
203 ;  and  see  British  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  page  474,  &c.) 

The  circumstances  relative  to  the  Georgiana,  after  her  arrival  at  Nas- 
sau, were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  by 
information  (derived  from  a  New  York  newspaper)  which  they  received 
from  Mr.  Archibald,  the  British  Consul  at  New  York,  in  April,  1863. 
This  information  was  followed  up  by  careful  and  spontaneous  inquiries 
as  to  this  ship  and  as  to  another  vessel,  called  the  South  Carolina,  said 
to  be  arming  in  the  Clyde,  neither  of  which  proved  to  be  intended  for 
war.    (British  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  page  158.) 

In  the  case  of  the  Amphion,  respecting  which  a  representation  was 
first  made  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  18th  of  March,  1864,  inquiries  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  early  as  the  preceding  13th 
of  January.  In  the  case  of  the  Hawk,  the  first  representation  made  by 
Mr.  Adams  was  dated  18th  of  April,  1864 ;  but  inquiries  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  the  British  Government,  upon  information  received  by 
them  on  the  2d  of  April  from  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ajax,  as  to  which  no  representation  was  made  before  she 
Mailed  by  the  American  Minister  or  Consul,  careful  inquiry  had  been 
made  by  the  Customs  Department  in  Ireland,  in  January,  1865;  their 
attention  having  been  called  to  the  ship  by  the  CoastGuard  officers. 
The  action  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the  Anglo-Chinese 
flotilla,  early  in  1864,  (as  to  which  no  obligation,  municipal  or  interna- 
tional,  was  incumbent  upon  them,)  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates,  was  wholly  spontaneous  and  unsolicited. 

Furthermore:  In  every  case  in  which  information,  however  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  as  to  any  suspected  vessel,  was  com- 
municated to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  Mr.  Adams,  or  aov;rninVtroiio»<!d 
otherwise,  a  strict  watch  was  directed  to  be  kept  on  the  ves-  meive.i/"br''tn 
sel,  and  special  inquiries  were  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  p"^""'"'""*- 
proper  persons.    The  results  of  these  inquiries  were  reported,  in  every 
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case,  to  Mr.  Adams  by  Earl  KusHell.  In  a  ^eat  majority  of  iDstanocA, 
even  when  Mr.  Dudley  or  Mr.  Morse  (the  United  States  Consul)  bad 
stated  and  reiterated  their  suspicions  and  belief,  vith  the  utmost  con- 
fidence*  and  had  supported  it  by  b€ar8ay  statements,  or  hearsay  deposi- 
tions, in  which  mention  was  often  made  of  the  connection  of  Captain 
Bullock,  and  of  the  firms  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co..»  Fawcett,  Prestoa 
&  Co.,  and  W.  C.  Miller  &  Sons,  or  one  or  m<Nre  of  them,  or  other  known 
or  suspected  Confederate  agents,  with  the  vessels  in  question,  the  be- 
lief of  the  local  authorities,  that  the  law  had  not  been,  and  was  not 
about  to  be,  infringed,  proved  to  be  well  founded.  In  tile  cases  of  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama,  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Cnslom-hoiise 
officers,  among  other  persons,  of  the  builders  of  these  ships,  and  other 
information  was  obtained  by  those  officers,  which  was  duly  rei>orted  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  £arl  Kussell  made  inquiries  conceruing 
the  Florida  of  the  Italian  Government;  and  the  zeal  and  activity  of  t  be 
proceedings  of  Commanders  McKillop  and  Hinckley,  at  Nassau,  with 
respect  to  that  ship,  will  not  be  called  in  question.  It  was  by  means  of 
a  very  difficult  investigation,  conducted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
through  their  own  Agents  in  France,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
evidence  applicable  to  the  rams  at  Birkenhead  was  brought  up  to  the 
point  necessary  to  establish  a  *^ reasonable  ground  for  belief^  that  those 
rams  were  really  intended  for  the  Confederate  service. 

Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  proof,  in  any  part  of  the  voluminous  Ap- 
pendices to  the  Cases  and  Counter  Cases  on  either  side,  that  the  varions 
officers  of  the  Customs  and  other  civil  or  naval  authorities  to  whom  the 
duty  of  taking  proper  measures  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of 
offenses  against  the  Enlistment  Act  was  intrusted,  neglected  any  proper 
means,  which  they  could  and  ought  to  have  used,  to  obtain  information 
or  evidence.    It  was  not,  indeed,  their  practice  to  search  out  and  inter- 
rogate all  persons  who  might  be  criminally  implicated  by  any  aecasa- 
tion ;  because  such  persons  are  not  obliged,  by  British  law,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principles  of  justice,  to  answer  any  questions  tending 
to  criminate  themselves;  and  also  because  the  general  experience  of 
those  accustomed  to  the  administration  of  the  law  is,  that  statements 
voluntarily  made  by  such  persons,  if  really  guilty,  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  in  the  discovery  of  truth.    Nor  was  any  general  system  of 
espionage    established;   though,    on    what   were   considered   proper 
occasions,  (see  British  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  page  169,)  the  agency  of 
detective  officers  was  employed  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  these 
purposes.    Such  a  genertU  system  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  aod 
spirit  of  British  institutions ;  it  cannot  be  pretended  that,  to  establish 
such  a  system,  was  part  of  the  '^  diligence  due"  by  any  free  country  to 
any  foreign  nation.    But,  speaking  generally,  everything  was  done 
which,  in  the  usual  and  proper  course  of  the  civil  and  political  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  by  the  Executive  Government  of  Great  Britain,  ought 
to  have  been  done;  and,  if  these  means  were  not  sufficient,  in  all  cases, 
to  discover  and  prevent  (though  they  did  prevent  in  most  cases)  the 
violation  of  the  law,  the  experience  of  the  British  Government,  in  this 
respect,  was  only  the  ordinary  experience  of  all  Governments,  with 
respect  to  the  occasional  success  and  impunity  of  every  species  of 
crime. 

YIIL — Results  of  the  Administrative  System^  and  of  the  practice  inli 
respect  to  evidence  of  the  United  States  in  similar  eases. 

In  a  question  of  due  diligence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  it  cannot,  with  any  show  of  justice  or  reason,  be  con-    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
sidered  irrelevant,  that  the  general  system  and  pnnciples,  pr'l.ri!!tT"'*iern.i 

.-i_  .     ,  .J  1       .•■  .  1    •     t     Ai         ¥-»     -A*     i_     evidence  from  tho«« 

With  respect  to  evidence  and  otherwise,  on  which  the  British  «hu  uTe  ioiorma. 
Government  acted  throughout  these  transactions,  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  which  have  been  usually  and  in  good  faith 
acted  upon,  in  similar  cases,  by  the  Executive  Authorities  of  the  United 
States.  A  neutral  Government,  though  it  ought  spontaneously  to  use 
all  proper  means  of  discovering  and  preventing  violations  of  law,  which 
are  really  within  its  power,  may,  in  many  cases,  not  have  the  same 
means  of  knowledge  which  the  agents  of  a  foreign  Government  (to  which 
those  illegal  acts  would  be  dangerous)  may  happen  to  possess ;  and, 
when  its  information  proceeds  from  those  agents,  it  is  both  natural  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  requested  to  furnish  evidence  in  support 
of  their  statements.  In  transactions  of  this  kind  ^as  Mr.  Dudley  stated 
to  Mr.  Seward  in  his  first  letter  about  the  Florida,  February  4, 18G2, 
with  resx)ect  to  that  vessel)  "there  is  much  secrecy  observed;''  and, 
when  this  happens,  (as  in  ordinary  cases  of  crime,)  the  preventive  powers 
of  the  law  cannot  be  called  into  activity,  without  some  timely  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  persons  who  give  that  information  are  usually  able,  and 
may  properly  be  requested,  to  produce  some  evidence  in  its  support,  if 
such  evidence  is  really  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  the  5th  September, 
1793,  (annexed  to  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  the  19th  November,  1794,)  after  promising  w'Sr^isJESSiJ 
to  use  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  his  Government  to  ^'  '^ 
restore  British  prizes  captured  by  vessels  **  fitted  out,  armed,  and 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,"  and  brought  into  any  of 
those  ports  by  their  captors  after  the  5th  June,  1793,  and  acknowledging 
the  obligation  to  make  compensation  for  such  prizes,  if  such  means  for 
their  restitution  should  not  be  used,  added  the  following  just  and  rea- 
sonable remarks : 

InstmctioDB  are  given  to  the  Governors  of  the  dififerent  States  to  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  for  restoring;  prizes  of  this  laist  description  found  within  their  ports. 
Tboagn  they  will,  of  course,  take  measures  to  be  iuiormed  of  them,  aud  the  General 
Government  has  given  them  the  aid  of  the  Cust4)m-house  officers  for  this  purpose,  yet 
you  will  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  multiplying  the  channels  of  this  information, 
as  far  as  shall  depend  on  yourself  or  any  person  under  your  direction,  in  order  that  the 
Governors  may  use  the  means  in  their  power  for  making  restitution.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  the  capture,  the^  cannot  restore  it.  It  will  always  be  best  to  give  notice  to 
them  directly  ;  but  any  information  which  yon  shall  be  pleased  to  send  to  me  also,  at 
any  time,  shall  be  forwarded  to  them  as  quickly  as  distance  will  permit.^ 

When  the  questions  of  compensation,  claimed  by  the  owners  of  cap- 
tured British  ships,  which  had  not  been  restored  according 
to  this  letter,  came  for  decision  before  the  Commissioners  v^^'-^i  nJonTnt."* 
under  the  Treaty  of  1794,  no  such  claim  was  allowed,  excei)t  umJ^^'rfrrb'ylhJ 
when  the  claimant  had  substantiated  his  legal  right  to  have  Si«TiX7  ih« 
the  prize  restored  by  a  regular  judicial  proceeding,  properly  ^"^^'^  *^* 
conducted  before  the  proper  Court  of  the  United  States ;  which,  of 
course,  threw  upon  him,  in  all  such  cases,  the  burden  of  proving,  by 
legal  evidence,  the  illegal  outfit  and  armament,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  capturing  vessel.' 

Extracts  are  here  subjoined  irom  some  of  the  letters  of  the  various 
authorities  of  the  United  States  (to  which  reference  has  34.  p„,fo™  „f„. 
been  already  made)  during  the  wars  between  Spain  and  '^  .[.tl.o'htfei'^of 
Portugal,  and  their  revolted  Colonies  in  1816-1820;  and,  iSi!;rS!e.*?;rJS 
more  recently,  at  the  time  of  certain  designs  against  Cuba,  SI?iSli'ir'for'"'iJiS 
in  1869.    These  will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  *^'''"<* 

>  British  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  256. 

*  Case  of  the  Elizabeth,  British  App.,  vol.  t,  p.  319-338. 
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functions  and  powers  of  the  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  practical  rules  by  which  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  and  powers  has  always  been  governed. 

On  the  4th  September,  1816,  Mr.  Glenn  (District  Attorney  for  Mary- 
land) wrote  to  the  Spanish  Gonsul,(Chacon,)  in  answer  to  certain  repre- 
sentations made  by  him : 

I  must  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  my  powers  are  merely  legal,  and  not  political  I 
have  already  the  power,  tvhen  I  am  offioitUly  informed,  in  a  legal  manner,  of  any  riolation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  iDstitate  a  prosecution  against  the  offenders,  and  con- 
duct the  same  to  a  final  issue ;  aud  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  go 
thus  far  on  all  proper  occasions.  If  an  armameut  be  fitting  out  within  the  district  of 
Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  it  is  ji 
breach  of  our  laws,  and  the  persons  concerned  therein  are  liable  to  punishment;  hnt 
hefore  I  can  take  any  legal  steps  in  th^  affair,  the  facts  of  the  case  must  he  supported  by  afida- 
vlt  taken  before  some  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  when  that  is  done,  1  will,  without 
delay,  proceed  to  call  upon  the  offenders  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  our  laws.  If,  tktre- 
fore,  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  any  witnesses  who  can  make  out  (A< 
case  which  you  have  stated,  I  will  at  once  have  them  summoned,  if  within  the  reach  of 
the  process  of  our  Judges  or  Justices,  and  attend  to  taking  their  depositions,  or,  if  joa 
have  it  in  your  power  to  bring  within  this  district  any  persons  who  can  testify  on  the 
cases  referred  to,  I  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  statements  on  oath  as  the  foiiuda- 
tion  for  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  offenders.  /  shall  here  take  occasion  fo 
say  that  I  cannot  proceed  in  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  upon  the  mere  suggestion  of  ahif 
person,  unUss  that  suggestion  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  (Documents  aceompauTiug 
the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  part  ii,  pages  39,  40.) 

On  the  25th  February.  1817,  the  same  District  Attorney  wrote  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State: 

You  are  well  aware  I  cannot  proceed  to  arrest  persons  and  proceed  under  the  laws  of  our 
country,  for  a  breach  of  those  laws,  upon  a  mere  suggestion  alone;  but  whenever  a  suggegtis* 
shall  be  accompanied  by  anything  like  proof,  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  prosecuting  the 
offenders  to  punishment,  and  their  property  to  condemnation,  in  all  (iroper  casM. 
(Ibid.,  pages  55, 56.) 

On  the  28th  March,  1817,  Mr.  Rnsh  (Acting  Secretary  of  State)  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mallory,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Norfolk,  directing  him  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  cases  of  two  armed  vessels,  the  Independence  of  the 
South  and  the  Altravida,  which  had  then  lately  arrived  at  Norfolk 
from  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  cruised  against,  ami 
made  captures  of,  vessels  or  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain. 

If  [said  Mr.  Rush]  there  be  any  proof  of  their  having  committed,  or  of  their  iniendie^ 
to  commit,  an  infraction  of  any  of  the  laws  or  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  you  will  caitse 
prosecutions,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  to  be  insti- 
tuted against  all  parties  concerned,  or  such  other  legal  steps  taken  as  events  may  maU 
necessary  and  justice  require. 

And  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Eush  also  wrote  to  Mr.  MacGulloch,  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Baltimore,  directing  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to 
another  vessel  called  the  Congress : 

If  [he  said]  there  be  any  sufficient  proof  that  this  vessel  either  has  committed,  or  tkti 
she  intends  to  commit,  a  breach  of  any  of  the  laws  or  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  yoa 
will  advise  the  District  Attorney,  and  cause  prosecutions  to  be  forthwith  instituted 
against  all  parties  concerned,  and  such  other  steps  taken,  whether  wiUi  a  view  toprtrtnt 
or  punish  offenses,  as  justice  requires,  and  the  laws  will  sanction. 

On  the  llth  of  April,  1817,  Mr.  Collector  Mallory,  having  been  re- 
quested by  Don  Antonio  Villalobos  to  detain  the  Indepencia  del  Sud 
and  the  Altravida,  and  certain  goods  (in  fact,  prize  goods)  lauded  from 
that  vessel,  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1794^  answeml 
by  the  request — 

That  I  may  have  the  aid  of  every  light  to  guide  me  which  facts  can  afford,  and  «< 
the  allegations  made  by  you,  in  an  official  form,  must  be  presumed  to  be  bottomed  on  potitice 
facts  which  have  come  to  your  knowledge,  you  will  have  the  goodness,  I  trust,  to  furnish  mt 
with  evidence  of  their  existence  in  your  possession. 
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The  Spaniard  replied,  (12  April,  1817 :) 

With  regard  to  the  evideuce  yoa  require,  I  will  uot  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  the  facts 
I  have  stated  are  matter  of  piibiic  notoriety,  known  to  everybody,  and  I  had  no  reason 
tosoppose  yon  were  ignorant  of  them,  I  did  not  deem  it  incumbent  npon  me  to  add 
any  proof  to  the  simple  narration  of  them ;  and  I  was  confident  that,  by  going  on  to 
point  out  to  you  the  stipulations  and  laws  which  are  infringed  in  conseqnence  of  these 
facts,  yon  would  think  yourself  anthorized  to  interfere  in  the  manner  requested. 

He  tben  mentioned  several  circumstances,  justifying  (as  he  thought) 
a  strong  presumption  of  illegality  against  those  vessels,  as  ''  known 
tacts,''  and  added : 

If  the^  pnblic  facts,  falling  within  the  knowledge  of  every  individual,  reqnire  more 
proof  than  the  public  notoriety  of  them,  I  must  request  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  proof,  and  also  whether  you  are  not  warranted  to  act  upon  just  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, without  that  positive  evidence  which  is  only  necessary  before  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Mallory  rejoined,  (14  April,  1817 :) 

From  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  facts,  as  now  stated  by  yon,  which  it  is  to  be 
presiiDied  are  to  be  regarded  as  specitications  under  the  more  general  charges  set  forth 
ill  jour  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  must  really  confess  I  do  not  at  present  see  grounds 
sufficient  to  justify  the  steps  you  require  me  to  take  against  the  armed  vessels  now  in 
this  port,  and  the  merchandise  which  has  been  permitted  to  be  landed  from  them  and 
deposited  in  the  pnblic  store. 

He  then  observed  that,  if  the  facts  alleged  as  to  the  original  equip- 
ment of  the  Independencia  were  to  be  taken  as  true,  they  did  not  clearly 
or  unequivocally  prove  that  her  original  equipment  in,  or  dispatch  from, 
the  United  States  was  unlawful ;  and,  with  respect  to  a  subsequent 
alleged  enlistment  of  men  in  the  port  of  Norfolk,  he  stated  that  he  was 
engaged  in  inquiries,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  upon  that  point  before  the 
vessel  was  permitted  to  sail,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  result,  "  al- 
though,'' he  said,  "  it  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  such 
ao  augmentation  of  their  force  is  interdicted  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  3d  of  March  last,  which,  being  a  law  highly  penal  in  its  nature,  will 
admit  of  no  latitude  of  construction.  (British  Appendix,  vol.  iii,  pages 
112-114.) 

This  correspondence  has  the  more  interest,  as  relating  to  the  case,  in 
which  the  legality  of  the  dispatch  of  the  Independencia  (fully  armed 
and  equipped)  from  an  American  port  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  sale  there 
to  the  belligerent  Government  of  that  revolted  colony,  and  the  illegality 
of  her  subsequent  augmentation  of  force,  became  the  subject  of  decision 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  well-known  prize-suit  of  the  Santissima 
Trinidad. 

On  the  16th  September,  1817,  the  Spanish  Consul,  Mr.  Stoughton, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Fisk,  (District  Attorney  for  New  York,)  stating  a  case  of 
illegal  enlistment  of  men,  then  alleged  to  be  in  progress  on  board  a 
Venezuela  privateer  schooner  called  the  Lively,  or  the  Americano 
Libre : 

Now,  [he  said,]  as  there  mnst  bo  provisions  in  the  laws  and  Treaties  of  the  United 
States  vesting  an  authority  in  some  of  its  officers  to  prevent  the  equipment  of  vesselK 
and  the  enlistment  of  men  in  the  United  States,  1  maKo  this  application  to  you,  most 
nra:eutly  requesting  you  to  take  whatever  measnres  may  be  necessary  immediately,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  above  vessel,  at  least  until  she  shall  give  bonds  that  she 
frill  not  commit  hostilities  against  Spanish  subjects.  The  vessel,  it  is  satd,  will  sail  to-morrow 
morning.  Indeed,  if  an  inquiry  were  instituted,  I  am  induced  to  believe  the  above  brig 
wonld  be  found  to  be  a  pirate. 

In  support  of  this  application,  two  depositions  of  persons,  who  stated 
that  attem|)ts  had  been  made  to  induce  them  to  enlist  on  board  the 
vessel  in  question,  were  sent  on  that  and  the  following  day.  Mr.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Fisk  replied,  on  the  17th  September,  1817 : 

I  have  duly  received  your  notes  of  yesterday  evening  and  of  this  day,  and  have 
27  c 
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referred  to  the  statutes  providing  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenses  stated.  It  w  not 
a  case^  from  the  evidence  mentionedy  that  would  justify  the  Collector  in  detaining  the  rtti^l. 
The  aggression  is  to  be  punished  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  prosecuting  those  who  arv 
guilty  of  misdemeanors.  Oath  is  to  be  made  of  the  facts  by  the  complainant,  who 
enters  into  a  recoffuizauce  lo  appear  and  prosecut-e  the  offenders  before  any  process  can 
issue.  This  oath  ueing  made  and  recognizance  taken,  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Coon 
^vill  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  accused,  and  bring  them  before  him,  to  be  further 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  When  apprehended,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  to  conduct  the  prosecution  to  judgment.  I  have  no  authority  fit 
admiuist'er  an  oath,  or  to  issue  a  warrant,  nor  have  I  the  power  to  issue  any  proct^  to 
arrest  and  detain  the  vessel  in  question,  unless  by  the  direction  of  an  Executive  oficer  of  tht 
United  States.  *  *  *  By  adverting  to  the  statutes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  veiit*el  i^ 
not  liable  to  seizure  for  the  act  of  any  person  enlisting  himself  to  go  on  board,  or  for 
hiring  or  retaining  another  pf^rson  to  enlist :  the  punishment  is  personal  to  the  offeudtn. 
*  *  *  It  is  impracticable  for  me,  or  for  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  to  lukt  an$ 
legal  measures  agaitist  aggressors,  upon  the  indefinite  statement  of  certain  persons  being  coin 
cerned  in  an  illegal  transaction.    (British  Appendix,  vol.  iii,  pp.  119, 120.) 

This  precedent  will,  it  is  trusted,  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  the  Arbi- 
trators may  have  occasion  to  consider  the  questions  connect^^d  with  the 
enlistment  of  certain  men  on  board  the  Shenandoah  on  the  night  of  the 
departure  of  that  vessel  from  Melbourne  in  1864. 

On  30th  September,  1820,  Mr.  Secretary  Adams  wrote  thus  to  the 
Portuguese  Minister,  the  Chevalier  de  Serra : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is,  by  their  Constitution,  vested  in  their  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  Tribunals  subordinate  to  the  same.  The  Judges  of  these  TribauaU 
arc  amenable  to  the  country  by  impeachment,  and  if  any  Portuguese  subject  ha^ 
suffered  by  the  act  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  i»« 
before  these  Tribunals  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  and  obtained.  For  any  acts  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  committed  out  of  their  jurisdiction  and  beyond  their 
control,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  responsible.    *     *     • 

The  Government  of  the  United  Stat-es  have  neither  countenanced  nor  permitted  any 
violation  of  their  neutrality  by  their  citizens.  They  have,  by  various  and  successirt  ad' 
of  legislation,  manifested  their  constant  earnestness  to  fulfill  their  duties  toward  all 
parties  to  that  war.  They  have  repressed  every  intended  violation  of  them  which  hat  httif 
brought  before  their  Courts,  and  substantiated  by  testimony,  conformable  to  principles  revogni:ed 
by  all  Tribunals  of  a  similar  jurisdiction.    (British  Appendix,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1.57,  158.) 

On  the  14th  May,  1869,  Mr.  Eloar,  Attorney -General  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  thus  instructed  Mr.  Smith,  District  Attorney  for  Philadelphia: 

Whenever  complaint  is  made  against  any  vessel  on  trustworthy  evidence  sufficient  toeetaVi^k 
before  a  Court  of  Justice  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel  is  forfeitable  for  a  m^tt- 
tion  of  the  Neutrality  Laws,  you  are  instructed  to  file  a  libel,  and  arrest  the  veiserl. 
(Documents  accompanying  the  Counter  Ca«e  of  the  United  States,  Part  iii,  p.  743.) 

On  the  17th  May,  1869,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  District  Attorney  of  New  York. 
wrote  to  Mr.  Attx)rney-General  Hoar  with  respect  to  certain  vesseL^ 
called  the  Memphis  and  Santiago,  accused  of  a  hostile  destination 
against  Cuba: 

There  is  no  evidenoCf  as  yet,  on  which  to  detain  them.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Span- 
ish Minister  would  instruct  the  Spanish  Consul  here  to  take  some  pains  and  collect  some  m- 
denoe  relating  to  these  matters,  and  bring  it  to  my  notice,  I  shall  act  with  the  greatei^t 
promptness. 

On  the  11th  May,  1869,  Attorney-General  Hoar,  forwarding  this  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Secretary  Fish,  said: 

The  several  District  Attorneys  are  instructed  that,  whenever  sufficient  eridenct  i$  meA 
known  to  them  to  establish  before  a  Court  of  Justice  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  iv»*r< 
is  forfeitable  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  they  are  io  file  a  libel  and  arrest  tbc 
vessel.    (Cuban  Correspondence,  1866-71,  presented  with  the  American  Counter  C»^. 

pp.  58,  59.) 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Hoar  sent,  as  general  instroc 
tions  to  the  United  States  Marshals,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  ou  the 
20th  of  May  to  the  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  ^ew  York, 
which  contained  the  following  passage: 

/( is  not  deemed  best,  at  present,  to  authxtrize  or  require  you  to  employ  detectives  f«r  ^ 
special  purpose  of  discovering  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,   (the  Act  of  Cimj;r^'' 
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of  1818;)  hut  you  and  your  deputies  are  expectsd  to  receive  all  information  that  may  he  of- 
feredf  and  to  be  attentive  to  all  matters  of  8U8picion  that  may  come  to  your  knowledge ; 
and,  in  cases  where  yoar  action  is  required,  to  be  vif^ilant,  prompt,  and  efficient.  I 
will  thank  yon  to  commnuicate  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  any  information  that  you 
loay  deem  trustworthy  and  important. 

On  the  28th  December,  1870,  Mr.  Pish,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  thus 
to  Mr.  Boberts,  the  Spanish  Minister: 

The  nnder8ifi:ned  takes  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  fact 
that  a  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  is  an  officer,  whose  duties  are  regulated 
by  law,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  executive  warrant,  has  no  right  to  detain  the  vessels 
of  American  citi2en8  without  legal  proof s^  founded  not  upon  surmises f  or  upon  the  antecedent 
Aaracier  of  a  vessel^  or  upon  the  belief  or  conviction  of  a  Consul,  but  upon  proof  submitted 
aecording  to  the  forms  required  by  law.     (British  Counter  Case,  page  46.) 

These  extracts  are  conceived  to  show  that  the  principles  and  rules  of 
practice  of  the  Executive  authorities  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  ev- 
idence necessary  to  constitute  *'  reasonable  ground  for  belief,"  that  any 
illegal  equipment  has  been  made  or  is  being  attempted  within  their  ju- 
risdiction, and  to  call  for  "diligence"  in  the  use  of  the  preventive 
I)owers  of  their  law,  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  essentially  the  same 
with  those  on  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  acted  during  the 
transactions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

After  these  instances  of  the  practice  of  the  United  States  in  similar 
cases,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  recur  to  the  extraordi-  ^l  or  th-.  ».«-- 
uary  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dudley,  adopted  in  the  American  Ar-  on4^";.o„.M*'r.  of  lile 
gumeut,  (page  44,)  that  whenever  the  American  Consul  at  gSiSh  portr-'houS 
Liverpool  told  the  British  authorities  that  "  he  had  no  cu-nr^j^ai"  /«?!> 
doubt"  abont  the  character  of  a  particular  vessel,  they  «''<'*°«' 
ought  to  have  accepted  this  as  sufficient  till  the  contrary  was  shown, 
:iud  not  to  have  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  persons  giving 
the  information  ;  that  '^  the  Government  ought  to  investigate  it,  and  not 
call  upon  us  for  proof."  It  was  indeed  quite  right  and  proper  that  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government  should  investigate  every  case  of 
which  they  were  so  informed  for  themselves,  as  well  as  they  were  able ; 
and  this  is  what  they  actually  did  on  all  occasions.  But  the  British  au- 
thonties  at  Liverpool  had  too  frequent  experience  of  the  error  and  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Dudley's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  association  with  particular 
vessels  of  firms  or  persons  known  or  believed  to  be  in  the  Confederate 
interest,  to  make  it  possible  for  them,  as  reasonable  men,  to  act  upon 
Mr.  Dudley's  charges  as  sufficient  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  parties  accused,  even  if  such  a  principle  had  not  been  opposed  both 
to  British  and  to  American  law.  In  August,  1861,  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Liverpool,  through  Mr.  Adams,  denounced  the  Bermuda  as  an 
^^ armed  steamer,"  which  was  "believed  to  be  about  to  be  dispatched 
with  a  view  of  making  war  against  the  people  of  the  United  States," 
and  which  was  *' ostensibly  owned  byFraser,  Trenholm  &  Co."  (British 
Appendix,  vol.  ii,  page  133.)  Mr.  Adams,  writing  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the 
30tb  August,  1861,  said :  '^  No  stronger  case  is  likely  to  be  made  out 
a^rainst  any  parties  than  this.  The  activity  of  our  Consuls,  Messrs. 
Wilding  and  Davy,  furnished  me  with  very  exact  information  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  equipment  of  this  vessel,  and  yet  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government,  on  being  apprised  of  it,  disclaimed  all  power  to  in- 
terfere." (American  Appendix,  vol.  i,  page  518.)  The  Bermuda,  never- 
theless, turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  blockade-runner.  In  March  and 
April,  1863,  a  ship  called  the  Phantom,  building  at  Liverpool  by  W. 
Miller  &  Son,  for  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  and  supplied  with  engines 
by  Pawcett,  Preston  &  Co.,  at  the  launch  or  trial  trip,  of  which  Captain 
Bullock,  Mr.  Tessier,  and  Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  &c.,  were  present ;  and  an- 
other ship  called  the  Southerner,  building  at  Stockton  for  Fraser,  Tren- 
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liolui  &  Co.,  aud  meaut  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Batcher,  were  in 
like  manner  denounced.  Affidavits  of  the  connection  of  these  firms 
and  persons  with  the  ships  were  furnished ;  and  the  accusations  were 
l)ressed  with  great  pertinacity,  even  after  Mr.  Squarey,  the  legal  adviser 
of  Mr.  Dudley,  at  Liverpool,  had  admitted  that  (as  to  the  Phantom* 
there  was  no  case.  About  the  Southerner,  Mr.  Dudley  affirmed,  from 
the  beginning,  with  the  utmost  positiveness,  that  ^^  there  was  no  doiibtr 
And  yet  it  turned  out  that  the  charges  as  to  both  these  vessels  also 
were  wholly  groundless,  notwithstanding  the  interest  in  them  of  those 
firms  and  persons,  whose  very  names  seem  to  have  been  supposed  by 
the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  to  be  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  Phantom  proved  to  be  a  blockade-roD- 
ner,  and  the  Southerner  to  be  a  passenger-vessel,  whose  first  employ- 
ment was  to  carry  Turkish  pilgrims  in  the  Mediterranean.  (British 
Appendix,  vol.  ii,  pages  167-200.) 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  suggestions,  in  the  Argument  of  the 
United  States,  that  certain  parts  of  their  eulministrative 
e«»J^r]i^onboC^^^  machinery  (such  as  the  employment  of  District  Attorneys. 
I'm L7pVaa.r.fi're.  aud  the  encouragement  offered  to  informers  by  the  law. 
which  gives  them  half  the  forfeitures  obtained  by  their 
means)  are  more  effective  than  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  under 
which  the  Attorney-General  is  (in  England)  the  only  public  prosecutor, 
aud  no  share  of  any  forfeiture  under  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  is 
given  to  informers ;  light  may  also  be  derived  from  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts. On  these,  however,  and  all  similar  points,  (giving  to  the  aatbor- 
ities  of  the  United  States  the  credit  which  they  claim  for  using  sach 
preventive  powers  as  they  possessed  in  good  faith,  and  with  what  they 
deemed  due  diligence  for  their  intended  purposes,)  no  evidence  can  l»e 
more  instructive  than  that  of  practical  results. 

Between  the  years  1815  and  1818,  (notwithstanding  everything  which 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  could  do  to  the  contrary,)  twenty 
eight  vessels  were  armed  or  equipped  in,  and  dispatched  from,  the  I)o^t^ 
of  the  United  States,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  for  privateeriuj: 
against  Spain,  viz,  seven  at  New  Orleans,  one  at  Barrataria  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  two  at  Charleston,  two  at  Philadelphia,  twelve  at  Bal- 
timore, and  four  at  New  York.  (See  the  list  furnished  by  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Appendix  to  British  Case,  vol.  iii,  page  132.) 

In  the  years  1816  to  1810,  twenty-six  ships  were  armed  in  and  div 
patched  from  Baltimore  alone  for  privateering  against  Portugal.  (Let 
ter  from  Chevalier  de  Serra,  November  23,  1810.    Ibid.,  page  155.) 

In  the  period  between  1816  and  1828,  sixty  Portuguese  vessels  wen* 
captured  or  x)lundered  by  privateers  armed  in  American  ports,  aud  tht 
ships  and  cargoes  appropriated  by  the  captors  to  their  own  use.  (Letter 
from  Senhor  de  Figaniere  e  Morao.    Ibid.,  page  165.) 

The  Proclamation  of  President  Van  Buren,  of  the  5th  of  Jannary. 
1838,  stated  that  information  had  been  receeived  that,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  Proclamation  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  exhorting  their  citizens  to  refrain  from  any  unlawful  act> 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding  the 
l>re8ence  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  •  •  •  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  have  been  procured  by  the  (Caoa 
dian)  insurgents  in  the  United  States:  that  a  military  force,  cousistiog 
in  part,  at  least,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  had  been  actually 
organized,  had  congregated  at  Navy  Island,  and  were  still  in  arms  nnder 
the  command  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  were  cou 
stantly  receiving  accessions  and  aid." 
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On  the  lOth  March,  1838,  a  temporary  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  to 
provide  for  more  efflcacioas  action  in  repressing  these  outrages  than  was 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1818. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  21st  November,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  found . 
it  necessary  to  issue  another  Proclamation,  in  which  he  said  that,  in  dis- 
regard of  the  solemn  warning  heretofore  given  to  them  by  the  Procla- 
mations issued  by  the  Executive  of  the  General  Government,  and  by 
some  of  the  Governors  of  the  States,  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
combined  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  neighboring  and  friendly  nation ; 
and  a  "hostile  invasion"  had  "been  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  Canadians  and  others,"  who  "  are  now  in 
arms  against  the  authorities  of  Canada,  in  perfect  disregard  of  their 
own  obligations  as  American  citizens,  and  of  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
erament  of  their  country  to  foreign  nations." 

In  August,  1849,  President  Taylor  issued  a  Proclamation,  stating  that 
there  was  "  reason  to  believe  that  an  armed  expedition"  was  "  about  to 
be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  with  an  intention  to  invade  Cuba  5" 
and  letters  were  written  on  the  subject  to  the  District  Attorneys  in  Lou- 
isiana and  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston.  (Appendix  to  Amer- 
ican Counter  Case,  pages  646-648.) 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  Lopez,  nevertheless,  left  Orleans  with  five 
hundred  men;  landed  at  Cardenas,  and,  after  occupying  the  town, fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

It  appears,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Counter  Case,  that 
orders  were  given  for  his  arrest  on  the  25th  of  May,  1850,  but  the  result 
is  not  mentioned.     (Pages  666, 667.) 

On  the  27th  May,  1850,  he  was  arrested,  but  discharged;  and  although 
the  Grand  Jury  brought  in  a  true  bill  against  him  on  the  21st  July,  the 
prosecution  was  abandoned. 

On  the  3d  August,  1850,  he  started  on  a  second  expedition  with  four 
hundred  men,  and  was  executed  in  Cuba  on  the  11th  September. 
(British  Counter  Case,  pages  36,  37.  See  also  Appendix  to  American 
Counter  Case,  pages  676-686.) 

In  October,  1853,  an  expedition  against  Mexico  issued  uuiler  Walker 
from  San  Francisco,  and  seized  the  town  of  La  Paz.  In  May,  1855,  a 
second  expedition  issued  from  the  same  city,  under  the  same  adventurer, 
against  Central  America.  This  expedition  landed  at  Realejo,  and 
Walker  continued  in  Central  America  until  May,  1857,  when  he  was 
conveyed  from  Rivas  in  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Saint  Mary's.  He 
then  made  preparations  in  the  United  States  for  a  third  expedition ;  and 
these  renewed  preparations  oc<;a8ioned  the  circular  of  September  18, 
1857,  urging  the  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals  to  use  "  due  diligence" 
to  enforce  the  Act  of  1818.    (British  Counter  Case,  page  38.) 

In  spit-e  of  this.  Walker  again  eluded  the  law  on  the  11th  September, 
1857,  and  sailed  from  Mobile  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  After 
occupying  Fort  Castillo  in  Central  America,  he  was  intercepted  by  Com- 
modore Paulding  and  brought  to  the  United  States.  The  American 
Argument  mentions  this  officer  as  one  of  those  who  have  been  employed 
"to  maintain  the  domestic  order  and  foreign  peace  of  the  Government," 
(page  70;)  presumably  on  this  occasion;  but  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  American  Counter  Case,  that  his  conduct  was  severely 
censured  by  the  President  at  the  time,  (page  612.) 

In  December,  1858,  another  expedition  started  from  Mobile  in  the 
Susan,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  vessel  being  wrecked. 

In  November,  1859,  a  further  expedition  was  attempted  in  the  Fashion. 
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In  JuDe,  1860,  Walker  made  his  last  expe^itiod  from  the  United 
States,  and  was  shot  at  Tnixillo.  (British  Counter  Case,  pages  37-40. 
See  also  Appendix  to  American  Counter  Case,  pages  515-518,  612-627, 
632-643,  707-709.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  a  correspondence,  respecting 
claims  between  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  official  Gazette  of  that  Republic,  in  which 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  desired  that,  in  a  proposed  adjnstmeat  of 
claims  by  a  Mixed  Commission,  the  claims  of  Nicaragua  for  injuries  and 
losses  sustained  by  these  "filibustering"  expeditions  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Government,  however,  of  the  United  States 
declined  all  responsibility,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  fulfilled  all  that 
could  be  required  of  them,  either  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
by  international  law,  and  declared  these  claims  to  be  inadmi^ible. 

The  British  Counter  Case  gives  an  account  of  the  open  preparations 
for  an  attack  on  Canada  continued  during  the  years  1865-^66.  The  first 
raid  took  place  from  Buffalo  and  Saint  Alban's  in  June,  1866. 

Tlie  second  raid  was  from  Malone  and  Saint  Alban's,  in  May,  1870. 

The  third  raid  was  on  the  Pembina  frontier,  in  October,  1871. 

Exi)edition8  proceeded  from  the  United  States,  in  aid  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents,  in  the  Grapeshot  and  Peritt,  in  May,  1869;  and  from  New^ 
Orleans  in  the  Cespedes,  or  Lilian,  in  October,  1869.  (The  latter  was 
stopped  at  Nassau.) 

Another  expedition,  in  the  Hornet  or  Cuba,  (the  vessel  ha\ing  been 
previously  libeled  in  the  Admiralty  Court  and  bonded  in  1870,)  landed 
in  Cuba  in  January,  1871.    (British  Counter  Case,  page  45.) 

The  foregoing  narrative  is  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect ;  but  it 
shows,  besides  the  systematic  privateering  practiced,  by  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  against  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1816-'28,  (when  upward 
of  fifty-four  privateers  are  mentioned  as  having  been  armed  and  dis- 
])atched  from  American  ports,)  two  expeditions  against  Cuba  under  Lo|)ez; 
six  expeditions  under  Walker;  three  Fenian  raids;  and  three  exi)edi- 
tions  in  aid  of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  The  latter,  according  to  the 
reports  in  the  American  press,  would  appear  to  be  still  continued. 

IX. — Oeiysral  Conclusion  :  the  failure  to  prevent  does  not  always  prove  a 

want  of  "  due  diligence^ 

The  general  result,  to  which  we  have  been  led  as  well  by  reason  and 
principle  as  by  experience,  is  this :  that  occasional  (it  may 

37.  The  «en«>nil  rv-     ^  il        4»  ^»    #.    *■%  ^  ^  .  .  ^        i 

».it  pmve,,  that  evctt  bc  frcQuent)  failures  to  prevent  acts  contrary  to  law. 

niMny  failures  in  pre-  i       •      •         •  a  ^   •  ai  ci        ±.  xi:     i  U^ 

vr,.t  m;.7  happen,  aud  injunous  to  a  friendly  Scate,  may  nevertheless  be 

Without  wnnt  of  due  ^'i  *    ^         .  'At  •  •     j.         j.*  i«  ^j 

oli,5,''"foV  whlrh  ^otirely  consistent  with  a  serious  intention  and  bona  fiat 
oo.'r7nmen[»  cannot  eudcavor,  OH  thc  part  of  the  Government  whose  subject 
commit  such  acts  withm  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  them, 
and  with  the  use  of  due  diligence  for  that  purpose :  that,  without  timeh 
information  and  evidence  of  a  legal  kind,  sufficient  and  proper  to  cod- 
stitute  a  '^  reasonable  ground  of  belief,"  no  obligation  to  use  any  snch 
diligence  arises,  and  that  the  Government  of  a  civilized  nation  canDOt 
be  held  wanting  in  due  diligence  if,  having  made  reasonable  provision 
by  law  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  acts  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens,  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  all  such  cases  in  a  legal  course,  accord 
ing  to  its  accustomed  methods  of  civil  administration.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  ^^  diligence,"  and  the  only  diligence  which  is,  in  snch  cases,  generall} 
'^  due  "  from  an  independent  State  to  a  foreign  Government ;  and  (rom 
this  it  follows  that  accidental  and  unintentional  difficulties  or  delay:^. 
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or  even  slips  and  errors,  such  as  are  liable  to  result,  in  the  conduct  of 
pni)lic  affairs,  from  the  nature  of  the  subordinate  instruments  by  which, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which,  civil  Government  is  necessarily  car- 
ried on,  and  a^inst  which  no  human  foresight  can  always  absolutely 
provide,  ought  not  in  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  instances  or  proofs 
of  a  want  of  "  due  diligence,"  where  good  faith  and  reasonable  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  itself  has  not  been  wanting.  Least  of 
all  can  the  Government  of  a  free  country  be  held  wanting  in  due  diligence, 
on  the  ground  of  errors  of  judgment,  into  which  a  Judge  of  a  Court  of 
Law,  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  jurisdiction  properly  invoked,  may  have 
fallen  (as  when  the  Florida  was  acquitted  at  Nassau)  in  the  decision  of 
a  particular  case. 

**Tb6  United  States  agree  with  Her  Mi^esty^s  Government  when  it  says,  as  it  does 
in  its  Counter  Case,  that  it  should  not  be,  and  they  hope  it  is  not,  in  the  power  of  Her 
3Iaje8ty's  Government  to  instract  a  judge,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  a 
culony  or  dependence  of  the  Crown,  how  to  decide  a  particular  case  or  question.  No 
judge  in  Her  Majesty^s  dominions  should  submit  to  be  so  instructed ;  no  community, 
however  small,  should  tolerate  it ;  and  no  minister,  however  powerful,  should  ever 
tbiuk  of  attemptiug  it/'    (Argument  of  the  United  States,  p.  121.) 

This  being  so,  if  the  Government  had  information  and  evidence  which 
made  it  their  duty  to  detain  such  a  ship  as  the  Florida,  and  to  endeavor 
to  prosecute  her  to  condemnation,  and  if  they  actually  did  so,  and 
offered  for  that  purpose  proper  evidence,  they  used  all  the  diligence 
which  was  due  from  them.  Over  the  judgment,  whether  right  or  erro- 
neous, they  had  no  control ;  and  for  it,  if  erroneous,  they  have  no  respon- 
sibility.* 

But  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  say  that — . 

'*  The  efforts  of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case  to  ascribe  to,  or  apportion  among, 
the  various  departments  of  national  authority,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
priucipal  or  subordinate,  the  true  measure  of  obligation  and  responsibility,  and  of  fault 
or  failure,  in  the  premises,  ae  among  themselveSy  seem  wholly  valueless.  If  the  sum  of 
the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  was  not  performed,  the  nation  was 
in  faalt,  wherever,  in  the  functions  of  the  State  or  their  exercise,  the  failure  in  duty 
arose."    (Argument,  p.  147.) 

The  question,  whether  ^^  the  sum  of  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States"  was  or  was  not  performe<l,  (which  is  the  point  at 
issue,)  seems  to  be  here  assumed.  A  petitio  prituHpii  cannot,  of  course, 
be  an  answer  to  arguments  intended  to  show  that  the  sum  of  those  na- 
tional obligations  was,  in  fact,  performed.  The  United  States  affirm  that 
in  the  various  cases  in  which  they  themselves  failed  to  prevent,  within 
their  own  territory,  equipments^  and  expeditions  hostile  to  other  States, 
the  sum  of  their  own  national  obligations  was  performed ;  and  yet  they 
seem  to  deny  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  benefit  of  the  same 
equitable  principles  of  judgment. 

X. — 0/  the  burden  of  proof  j  according  to  the  Treaty, 

They  go  further:  they  seek  to  invert  the  whole  burden  of  proof  in  the 
present  controversy : 

United    Sta lei    to 

The  fmtndaiion  of  the  obligation  of  Great  Britain  to  use  "due  diligence  ii',?%VXn!«  *!"« 
to  pr^enl "  certain  acts  and  occurrences  within  its  jurisdiction,  as  men'  tb«  pn»eat  coutro- 
i^Htd  in  the  three  BuleSf  i$,  that  those  acts  and  occurrences  within  itsjarisdic-  ^"""^' 

^  The  judgment  of  acquittal,  when  once  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  favor 
of  the  vessel,  was  conclusive,  as  a  judgment  in  rem,  preventing  the  possibility  of  her 
l)eing  afterward  again  seized  as  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment 
Act,  except  on  the  ground  of  some  new  violation  of  the  law,  subsequent  to  that  judg- 
ment. This  i>oint  of  law  was  expressly  determined  b^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
i^tates  in  the  case  of  Gelstou  vs.  Hoy  t,  already  mentioned.  The  effect  of  judgments  in 
rem  by  courts  of  admiralty  is  everywhere  recognized  by  international  law. 
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tion  are  offenses  against  international  law,  and,  being  injarious  to  the  United  States,  far' 
uished  just  occasion  for  resentment  on  tbeir  part,  and  for  reparation  and  indemaity  by 
Great  Britain,  unless  tbese  offensive  acts  and  occnrreuces  sball  be  affirmatively  sb'owit 
to  have  proceeded  from  conduct  and  causes  for  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britaiii 
is  not  responsible.  But  by  the  law  of  nations  the  State  is  revponsiblefor  all  offetues  eommUitd 
against  international  law  arising  within  its  jurisdiction^  by  which  a  foreign  State  soffei^ 
injury,  unless  the  former  can  clear  itself  of  responsibilitg  by  demonstrating  its  freedom  from 
fault  in  the  premises.    (Page  154.) 

And  again,  at  page  154 : 

The  nature  of  the  presumplire  relation  which  the  State  bears  to  the  offenses  and  iniurieft  im- 
puted and  proved  necessarily  throws  upon  it  the  burden  of  the  exculpatory  proof  demanded: 
that  is  to  bay,  the  proof  of  due  diligence  on  its  part  to  prevent  the  offenses  which,  hi 
fact  and  in  spite  of  its  efforts,  have  been  committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  have 
wrought  the  injuries  complaine<l  of. 

In  tbe  face  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty,  by  which  Her  Majesty 
38  in-odoin  cxpicssly  declincs  to  assent  to  the  three  Hales  as  a  state- 
th«-j  tiSiJSir*^'"!!;  ment  of  principles  of  international  law  which  were  io  force 
Maty.  ^Yien  these  claims  arose,  but  agrees  that  the  Arbitrators 
may  apply  these  rules  to  the  decision  of  the  claims,  upon  the  footing  of 
an  undertaking  by  Great  Britain  to  act  upon  their  principles — it  is  here 
assumed  that  all  such  acts  or  occurrences  within  British  jurisdiction  a.^ 
are  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Arbitrators  as 
offennes  against  international  law ;  notwithstanding  the  proofs,  given  In 
the  British  Counter  Case  and  the  ^nnex  (A)  thereto,  and  referred  to  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  international  law  never  did  requin' 
a  neutral  Government  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  dispatch  of  unarmed  ships  of  war,  by  its  citizens  within  its  terri- 
tory, for  a  belligerent. 

In  the  face  of  the*three  Eules  themselves,  which  affirm  the  obligation 
of  due  diligence  to  prevent,  only  when  there  are  '^  reasonable  gronu(U 
to  believe '^  that  some  prohibited  act  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  done, 
the  United  States  decline  the  burden  of  establishing,  in  each  or  any 
case,  the  existence  of  this  preliminary  and  indispensable  condition,  rm- 
sonable  ground  for  belief;  and  they  ask  that  tliis  should  be  taken  for 
granted  in  every  case  until  it  is  disproved. 

To  justify  this  disregard  of  the  primary  condition  of  the  rules,  they 
appeal  to  a  supposed  law  of  nations,  which  is  said  universal).^ 
t.«^«doinoTjo.iify  to  throw  the  onus  of  demonstrating  its  own  freedom  from 
fh,.nitempt..  "  fault  iu  the  premises  "  upon  every  State  whose  citizens 
commit  any  offense  against  international  law,  injurious  to  a  foreign 
State  within  its  jurisdiction;  which  principle,  as  was  shown  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper,  has  never  been  extended  to  cases  (like  the  present) 
when  the  acts  in  question  have  been  done  by  individuals  or  by  smnll 
numbers  of  citizens.  The  United  States  do  not  admit  themselves  to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  equipments  and  hostile  expeditions  of  their  citi- 
zens against  foreign  States  which  they  have  failed  to  prevent,  under 
the  propositions  that  '^  it  is  presumed  that  a  Sovereign  knows  what  his 
subjects  openly  and  frequently  commit ; "  that,  "  as  to  his  power  of  bin 
denng  the  evil,  this  likewise  is  also  presumed  unless  the  want  of  it  be 
clearly  proved."  But,  if  those  propositions  would  not  be  applicable 
against  the  United  States,  why  are  they  to  be  applied  against  Great 
Britain,  to  cases  much  further  removed  in  their  nature  and  oircamstances 
from  the  te^rms  of  the  propositions! 

It  happens  that  there  is  a  decision  of  weight,  of  which  the  Unitetl 

41.  Tho.»«iMonin  Statcs  loug  ago  had  the  benefit  in  a  former  controversy 

lJ^ihTM"hVS,mln"i  with  Great  Britain,  under  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar 

. ...orr,  under  the  jjj  priuciplc,  whlch  Is  dlrcctly  opposed  to  this  attempt  on 


rremjr     of    1794 

tftMinat  It. 


their  part  now  to  alter  the  burden  of  proof.    The  Cuitetl 
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States  come  before  the  Arbitrators  under  an  agreement  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  Her  Majesty  authorizes  the  Arbitrators  to 
assnme  that  she  had  undertaken,  when  the  present  claims  arose,  to  act 
upoD  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  three  Rules,  though  not  admitting 
them  to  have  been  then  in  force  as  rules  of  international  law.  In  1798, 
Great  BriUiin  came  before  the  Commissioners  of  Claims  under  the  Treaty 
of  1794,  with  an  actual  undertaking  by  the  United  States  to  use  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  restore  all  British  prizes  brought  into  iK)rts  of 
the  United  States,  after  a  certain  date,  by  any  vessel  illegally  armed 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  conse- 
quent obligation  to  make  compensation  for  such,  if  an}"-,  of  those  prizes 
as  they  might  not  have  used  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  restore. 
The  undertaking  of  Great  Britain,  now  to  be  assumed  by  the  Arbitra- 
tors, is  conditional  upon  the  existence  of  "  reasonable  grounds  for  belief^ 
of  certain  facts-  by  the  British  Government  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
vessels  for  which  Great  Britain  is  sought  to  be  made  responsible.  The 
undertaking  of  the  United  States,  in  1794,  was  also  dependent  upon 
certain  conditions  of  fact.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  case  of  the  Elizabeth  f  (British  Counter  Case,  pp.  29,  30,  and 
British  Appendix,  vol.  v,  p.  322  :) 

"  From  this  examination  of  the  letter,  which  is  given  to  us  for  a  rule,  (Mr.  Jefferson 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  5th  September,  1793,)  it  results  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
ileDt,  therein  expressed,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make  restitu- 
tion of,  or  compensation  for,  all  such  vessels  and  property  belonging  to  British  subjects 
as  should  have  been,  first,  captured  between  the  dates  of  June  5  and  August  7  within 
the  line  of  jurisdictional  protection  of  the  irnited  States,  or  even  on  the  high  seas  ;  if, 
secondly,  such  captured  vessel  and  property  were  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Statte ;  and,  thirdly,  provided  that,  in  cases  of  capture  on  the  high  seas,  this  responsi- 
bility should  be  limited  to  captures  made  by  vessels  armed  within  their  port«;  and, 
fourthly,  that  the  obligation  of  compensation  should  extend  only  to  captures  made  be- 
fore the  7th  August,  in  which  the  United  States  had  confessedly  foreborne  to  use  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  procure  restitution ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  cases  of  captures 
luade  under  the  first,  seoond,  and  third  circumstances  above  enumerated,  but  brought 
iu  aftt^r  the  7th  August,  the  President  had  determined  that  all  the  means  in  the  power 
of  the  United  States  should  be  used  for  their  restitution,  and  that  compensation  would 
1h>  equally  incumbent  on  the  United  States  in  such  of  these  cases  (if  any  such  should 
at  any  future  time  occur)  wiiere,  the  United  States  having  decreed  restitution,  and  the 
('aptors  liaviug  opposed  or  refused  to  comply  with  or  submit  to  such  decree,  the 
I'liited  States  should  forbear  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  by  force. 

'*>Snch  was  the  promise.  In  what  manner  was  that  promise  to  be  carried  into 
efTect?  It  was  not  absolute  to  restore  by  the  hand  of  power,  in  all  cases  where  com- 
plaint should  be  made.  •  #  *  •  «  • 

"  No,  the  promise  was  conditional.  We  will  restore  in  all  those  cases  of  complaint 
trAfre  it  nhall  he  established  hy  sufficient  testimony  that  the  facts  are  true  which  form  the  basis 
of  our  promise — that  is,  that  the  property  claimed  belongs  to  British  subjects;  that  it 
^ag  taken  either  within  the  line  of  jurisdictional  protection,  or,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
then  by  some  vessel  illegally  armed  in  our  ports  ;  and  that  the  property  so  taken  has 
l>een  brought  within  our  ports.  By  whom  were  these  facts  to  be  proved  f  According  to 
trery  principle  qf  reason,  justice,  or  equity,  it  belongs  to  him  who  claims  the  benefit  of  a 
promise  to  prove  that  he  is  the  person  in  whose  favor,  or  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
promiie  was  intended  to  operate." 

XI. — Special  questions  remaining  to  be  considered. 

These  are  the  argnments,  upon  the  subject  of  the  diligence  generally 
<lao  by  Great  Bin  tain  to  the  United  States,  with  reference  ^^  g^.  ^  ^^^^ 
to  the  sulrjects  to  which  the  three  Rules  of  the  Treaty  of  tiowreKiiiTo'iS 
Washington  relate,  and  the  principles  according  to  which  "*"'  *' 
that  diligence  is  to  be  proved  or  disproved,  which  it  has  been  desired 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Counsel  to  submit  to  the  Arbitrators.  There 
remain  some  other  special  questions,  which  require  separate  examina- 
tion: 
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1.  Whether  the  diligence  due  from  Great  Britain,  as  to  any  vess^el 
equipped  contrary  to  the  first  Rule,  extended  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ves- 
sel by  a  naval  force  after  she  had  passed  beyond  British  jurisdiction ! 

2.  Whether  the  diligence,  so  due,  extended  to  an  obligation,  on  t\w 
re-entry  of  any  such  vessel  into  a  British  port,  after  she  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Confederate  States  as  a  public  ship  of  war,  to  seize 
and  detain  her  in  such  port !    And, 

3.  Whether  supplies  of  coal,  furnished  in  British  ports  to  Confed- 
erate cruisers,  can  be  regarded  as  infractions  of  the  second  Buie  of 
the  Treaty,  or  as  otherwise  wrongful  against  the  United  States  t 

XII. — There  existed  no  duty  to  pursue  ships  beyond  the  limits  of  BritUk 

jurisdiction. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  three  points,  the  sole  argument  of  the  United 
43.  A.  u.  the  .i-  States  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  precedent  of  the  Ter- 
'.Til  Th7  Terc?Si  cclra  expedition  in  1829.  It  is  a  strange  proposition,  aud 
expediion.  q,j^  uusuppoited  by  any  principle  or  authority  iu  interna- 

tional law,  that,  because  a  Government,  which  conceive^l  its  n<^utja1ity 
laws  to  have  been  infringed  upou  a  particular  occasion,  may  have 
thought  fit  to  visit  that  offense  by  extraordinary  measures  (really  in  the 
nature  of  war  or  reprisals)  beyond  its  own  territory,  therefore  it  placed 
itself  under  an  obligation  to  take  similar  measures  upon  subsequent 
occasions,  if  any  such  should  occur  of  a  like  character.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  is  no  similarity  between  the  Terceiraease,  which  (in  the  view  takeu 
of  it  by  the  British  Government)  was  an  expedition  of  embodied,  t  lou^h 
unarmed  troops,  proceeding  in  transports  from  Great  Britain,  agaiust 
an  express  prohibition  of  the  British  Government,  for  the  invasion  of  a 
friendly  territory,  and  the  departure  of  unarmed  vessels,  for  the  use  of 
the  Confederates,  from  British  ports.  In  point  of  international  law, 
the  British  Government  was  not  only  under  no  obligation  to  paraoe 
the  Terceira  expedition,  but  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  (whose  authority  i$ 
so  much  extolled  in  the  Argument  of  vhe  United  States)  distinctly  coo- 
demns  that  proceeding.  *^  The  Government,"  he  says,  ^*  were  supported 
by  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  in  the  protest  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  resolutions  of  (i.  e.,  moved  in)  the  House  of 
Commons,  (which  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  Government,)  the 
true  principles  of  international  law  are  found."  (Commentaries,  vol.  iii, 
p.  235.) 

The  two  remaining  points  are  those  on  which  the  Arbitrators  have 
consented  to  receive  arguments,  embracing  other  important  questioD& 
both  of  international  law,  and  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  the 
diligence  (if  any)  due  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  iu  thave 
respects. 


Chapter  II. — ^On  the  special  question  op  the  effect  of  the 

COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  SHIPS  OF  WAR,  ON  THEIR  £5 
TRANCE  INTO  BRITISH  PORTS. 

It  is  contended  by  the  United  States  that  these  ships  (or  at  least  sach 
of  them  as  had  been  illegally  equipped  in  British  territon 
•t/urT^ono7tto  m  ought  to  have  been  seized  and  detained,  when  they  came 
f«i.uftb«Tre.iy.     .^^^  BHtish  ports,  by  the  British  authorities.    Thisarp- 
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uient  depends  upon  a  forced  construction  of  the  concluding  words  of 
tbe  first  Bule,  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington ;  which  calls 
upon  the  neutral  State  to  '^  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure 
from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intend^  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as 
above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use.''  Does  this  Bule  authorize  the 
Arbitrators  to  treat  it  as  a  duty  undertaken  by  Great  Britain,  to  seize 
Coutederate  cruisers  conimissioued  as  public  ships  of  war  and  entering 
British  ports  in  that  character,  without  notice  that  they  would  not  be 
received  on  the  same  terms  as  oth^r  public  ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent 
State,  if  they  were  believed  to  have  been  ^'  specially  adapted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  British  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use  f  *'  The  negative 
answer  to  this  inquiry  results  immediately  from  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  Bule  itself,  which  plainly  refer  to  a  departure  from 
tlie  neutral  territory  of  a  vessel  which  has  not  at  the  time  of  such  de- 
parture ceased  to  be  subject^  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  the 
neutral  jurisdiction;  and  the  cruising  and  carrying  on  war  by  which 
still  rests  in  intention  and  purpose  only^  and  has  not  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  under  the  public  authority  of  any  belligerent  Power. 

If  a  public  ship  of  war  of  a  belligerent  Power  should  enter  neutral 
waters  in  contravention  of  any  positive  regulation  or  pro-  ^^^^ 
hibilion  of  the  neutral  Sovereign,  of  which  due  notice  had  or  pubiu:  ^hip»'*o'f 
l)een  given,  she  might,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  be  """*"*""*"  *^''*- 
treat^  as  guilty  of  a  hostile  act,  a  violation  of  neutral  territory ;  and 
hostile  acts  may  of  course  be  justifiably  repelled  by  force.  But  the 
original  equipment  and  dispatch  from  neutral  territory  of  the  same 
ship,  when  unarmed,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  was  no  hostile  act ; 
and  a  foreign  Power,  which  afterward  receives  such  a  ship  into  the 
public  establishment  of  its  navy,  and  gives  her  a  new  character  by  a  pub- 
lic com  mission,  cannot  be  called  upon  to  litigate  with  the  neutral  Sovereign 
any  question  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral  State,  to  whose  jurisdic- 
tion it  is  in  no  matter  subject.  The  neutral  State  may,  if  it  think  fit,  give 
notice  (though  no  authority  can  be  produced  for  the  proposition  that 
it  is  under  any  international  obligation  to  do  so)  that  it  will  not  allow 
the  entrance  of  a  particular  description  of  vessels,  whether  commis- 
sioned or  not,  into  its  waters;  if  it  gives  no  such  notice  it  has 
no  right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  assume  or  exercise  any  juris- 
diction whatever  over  any  ship  of  war  coming  into  its  waters  under  the 
flag  and  public  commission  of  a  recognized  belligerent.^  Such  a  ship,  com- 
n)itting  no  breach  of  neutrality  while  within  neutral  waters,  is  entitled  to 
extra-territorial  privileges ;  no  court  of  justice  of  the  neutral  country 
can  assume  jurisdiction  over  ber ;  the  flag  and  commission  of  the  bel- 
ligerent power  are  conclusive  evidence  of  his  title  and  right;  no  inquiry 
can  be  made,  under  such  circumstances,  into  anything  connected  with 
her  antecedent  ownership,  character,  or  history.  Such  was  the  de- 
cision (in  accordance  with  well-established  principles  of  international 
law)  of  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  United  States  in  1811,  in 
the  case  of  the  Exchange,  a  ship  claimed  by  American  citizens,  in  Amer- 
ican waters,  as  their  own  property ;  but  which,  as  she  had  come  in  as  a 
public  ship  of  war  of  France,  under  the  commission  of  the  first  Em- 
peror Napoleon^  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  such  in  the 
^^aters  of  the  United  States,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  every  proceeding 

'  The  proceedings  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  case  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  tnmed 
entirely  upon  the  question  'whether  she  was,  or  was  not,  a_pn>e,  whose  entrance  into  a 
British  port  was  prohibited  by  the  rules  publicly  issued  by  the  Queen  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  war. 
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and  inquiry  whatever,  which  might  tend  in  any  way  to  deprive  her  ot 
the  benefit  of  that  privileged  character.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
the  following  extracts  from  that  judgment  are  in  accordance  with  those 
which  will  be  found  in  every  authoritative  work  on  international  law 
which  treats  of  the  subject ;  (see  the  passages  from  Ortolan,  Haate- 
fenille,  Pando,  &c.,  cited  at  length  in  the  note  to  the  British  Counter 
Case,  pp.  14, 15 ;  also  Aznni,  vol-  ii,  (Paris  edition,  1805,)  pp.  314,  315. 
&c. ;  and  Bluntschli's  <*  Droit  international,"  Article  321,  p.  184  of  the 
French  translation  by  Lardi :) 

The  world  beiuj^  composed  of  distinct  sov^reifi^ntieH,  possessing  equal 
rights  and  equal  independence,  whose  mutnal  heneiit  is  promoted  by  £^IJj^  "' 
intercourse  with  each  otherj  and  by  an  interchange  of  tho8<)  good  offices 
which  humanity  dictates  and  its  wants  require,  all  Sovereigns  have  consented  to  a 
relaxation  in  practice,  in  cases  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  abaotate 
and  complete  Jurisdiction  within  their  respective  territories  which  sovereignty  coafers. 

This  consent  may,  in  some  instances,  be  tested  by  common  usage  and  by  common 
opinion  growing  out  of  that  usage. 

A  nation  would  justly  be  considered  as  violating  its  faiths  although  that  faith  mi);bt 
not  be  expressly  plighted,  which  should  suddenly,  and  without  previowi  notice,  exer- 
cise its  territorial  powers  in  a  manner  not  consouant  to  the  usages  and  received  obli- 
gations of  the  civilized  world. 

This  full  and  absolute  territorial  jurisdiction  being  alike  the  attribute  of  ever\'  Sov- 
ereign, and  bein^  incapable  of  conferring  extra-territorial  power,  would  not  seem  to 
contemplate  foreign  Sovereigns  nor  their  sovereign  rights  as  it«  objects.  Que  Sorer- 
eign  being  in  no  respect  amenable  tx)  another,  and  being[  bound  by  obligations  of  the 
highest  character  not  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  by  placing  himself  or  it> 
sovereign  rights  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  can  be  supposed  to  enter  a  foreign 
territory  ouly  under  an  express  license,  or  in  the  confidence  that  the  immunities  be- 
longing to  his  independent  sovereign  station,  though  not  expressly  stipulated,  arv 
reserved  by  implication,  and  will  be  extended  to  him. 

This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  Sovereigns,  and  this  common  in- 
terest impelling  them  to  mutual  iutercourse  and  an  interchange  of  ^ood  offices  with  eath 
other,  have  given  rise  to  a  class '  of  cases  in  which  every  Sovereign  is  understood  to 
waive  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that  complete  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  which 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  every  nation. 

If,  for  reasons  of  state,  the  ports  of  a  nation  generally,  or  any  particular  ports,  lit 
closed  against  vessels  of  war  generally,  or  the  vessels  of  any  particular  nation,  notict* 
is  usually  given  of  such  determination.  If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  ships  of  all  powers  with  whom  it 
is  at  peace,  and  they  are  supposed  to  enter  such  ports^  and  to  remain  in  them,  while  alloncfd 
to  remain  f  under  the  protection  of  the  Oorernment  of  the  place. 

When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves  through  another  as  busi- 
ness or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
other,  or  when  mercnant- vessels  enter  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  be  obvioosly 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject  the  laws  to  continual  iofrar- 
tion  and  the  Government  to  degradation,  if  such  individuals  or  merchants  did  not  ofrt- 
temporary  and  local  alle^ance,  and  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbr 
country.  Nor  can  the  foreign  Sovereign  have  any  motive  forwishing  such  exemptioB. 
His  subjects  thus  passing  into  foreign  countries  are  not  employed  by  him,  nor  are  the> 
engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Consequently,  there  are  powerful  motives  for  uot  n- 
'emptiug  persons  of  this  description  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  tbe> 
are  found,  and  no  one  motive  for  requiring  it.  The  implied  lioense,  therefore,  ande: 
which  they  enter  can  never  be  construed  to  grant  such  exemption. 

But  in  all  respects  different  is  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship.  She  constituted 
a  part  of  the  military  force  of  her  nation  ;  acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct  coo- 
niand  of  the  Sovereign;  is  employed  by  him  in  national  objects.  He  has  many  mi 
powerful  motives  for  preventing  those  objects  from  lieing  defeated  by  the  interfennice 
of  a  foreign  State.  Such  interference  cannot  take  place  wi^out  affecting  bis  power 
and  his  dignity.  The  implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  such  vessel  enters  a 
friendly  port  may  reasonably  be  construed,  and  it  seems  to  the  court  ought  to  be  con- 
strued, as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  within  whose  ter- 
ritory she  claims  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  nations,  a  foreigner  is  amenaUr 
to  the  laws  of  the  place ;  but  certainly,  in  practice,  nations  have  not  get  asatrtsd  tktir 
jurisdiction  over  the  public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  entering  a  port  open  i«>r 
their  reception . 

The  words  of  Bluntschili  ai-e : 

i.  OtbemutboriticB.  , 

Exceptionellemeut   ou   accorde   rezterritorialit^    anx   navires  u* 
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;;Tierre  strangers,  lors<iaMl8  soiit  eutr^s  daus  les  eaux  d'au  6tat  avec  la  permissiou  de 
cc  dernier. 

Mr.  Gushing,  wheu  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  1855, 
thns  stated  the  rule,  as  received  in  the  United  States : 

A  foreign  ship  of  war,  or  any  prize  of  hers  in  command  of  a  public  officer,  possesses* 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  exterritoriality,  ^ud  is  not  subject  to  the 
local  jurisdiction.^ 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  when  two  nations,     5.  Tb.-rui*.r«nnot 
by  both  of  which  these  principles  of  international  law  had  f;;ftr"nu.r«i»2!i 
been  habitually  acted  on,  recognized,  in  the  first  Rule  of  '•"'• 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  an  obligation  to  '^  use  due  diligence  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  a  skip  intended  to  cruise^^^  &c.,  from  the  ^^  neutral  juris- 
dicHonp  either  of  them  meant  to' authorize  the  other  to  demand,  under 
any  circumstances,  a  violation  of  these  principles,  in  the  case  of  any 
ship  cruising  as  a  ship  of  war  by  the  public  authority  of  a  belligerent 
at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  neutral  waters,  and  which,  according 
to  these  principles,  was  there  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality, 
and  was  not  subject  to  the  neutral  jurisdiction.    Had  an  innovation  of 
so  important  and  extraordinary  a  kind  been  intended,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  unequivocally  expressed  j  and  it  would  have  becomd  the 
plain  duty  of  any  neutral  State,  which  had  entered  into  such  an  engage- 
ment, to  give  notice  of  it  beforehand  to  all  belligerent  Powers  before  it 
could  be  put  in  force  to  their  prejudice.    It  is  impossible  that  an  act 
which  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith  and  of  international  law  toward 
one  belligerent  could  be  held  to  constitute  any  part  of  the  "  diligence 
due^  by  a  neutral  to  the  other  belligerent.    The  rule  says  nothing  of 
any  obligation  to  exclude  this  class  of  vessels,  when  once  commissioned 
as  public  ships  of  war,  from  entrance  into  neutral  ports  upon  the  ordi- 
nary footing.    If  they  were  so  excluded  by  proper  notice  they  would 
not  enter,  and  the  rule  (in  that  case)  could  never  operate  to  prevent 
their  departure.    If  they  were  not  so  excluded,  instead  of  being  "  due 
diligence,"  it  would  be  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery  and  wrong  to  take 
advantage  of  their  entrance  in  order  to  effect  their  detention  or  capture. 
Can  Her  Majesty  be  supposed  to  have  consented  to  be  retrospectively 
judged,  as  wanting  in  due  diligence,  because,  not  having  excluded  these 
Confederate  ships  of  war  from  her  ports  by  any  prohibition  or  notice,  she 
did  not  break  faith  with  them,  and  commit  an  outrage  on  everj^  princi- 
ple of  justice  and  neutrality  by  their  seizure  ?    The  rules  themselves  hnd 
no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  war ;  the  Confederates  knew,  and  could 
know,  nothing  of  them ;  their  retrospective  application  cannot  make 
an  act  ex  post  facto  *'  due,''  upon  the  footing  of  "  diligence,"  to  the  one 
party  in  the  war,  which,  if  it  had  been  actually  done,  would  have  been 
a  wholly  unjustifiable  outrage  against  the  other.  ' 

These  principles  receive  illustration  from  the  controversy  which  took 
place  in  Decemcer,  1861,  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  the  reception  of  the  Sumter  in  Brazilian  ports.  Seiior 
Taques,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil,  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Webb,  the 
United  States  Minister  at  Rio,  on  the  9th  December,  1861 : 

Some  Powers  have  adopted  as  a  rale  not  to  adiuit  to  entry  in  their  ports  either  the 
privateers  or  vessels  of  war  of  helligerents;  others  are  holden  to  do  so  under  the  ohli- 
gatious  of  treaties  concluded  with  some  of  the  helligerents  hefore  or  during  the  war. 

'  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States  to  restore  prizes,  when  brought  into 
their  ports,  if  made  by  ships  illegally  equipped  in  their  territory,  on  proof  of  such  ille- 
gal equipment  in  their  courts  of  law  ;  all  the  world  having  notice  of  their  rule  and  prac- 
tice in  this  respect.  It  has  not  been  then*  rule  or  practice  to  seize  or  detain,  on  the 
ground  of  any  such  illegal  equipment,  ships  afterward  commissioned,  and  coming  into 
their  ports  as  public  ships  of  war  of  a  reoognized  belligerent  Power. 
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Brazil  has  never  p1ace<l  herself  in  this  exceptional  condition,  bnt,  under  the  general 
rule,  which  admits  to  the  hospitality  of  her  ports  ships  of  war,  and  even  to  a  privat^'er 
compelled  by  stress  to  seek  it,  provided  she  brings  no  prizes,  nor  makes  nse  uf  her  (Hisi- 
tion  in  such  ports  for  acts  of  hostility  by  taking  them  as  the  basis  for  her  operAtii>n.<^ 

The  rule  adopted  by  civilized  nations  is  to  detain  in  port  vessels  equipped  for  war 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  any  hostile  vessel,  or  let  them  go,  r«iuir- 
ing  from  the  commanders  of  vessels  of  war  their  word  uf  honor,  and  from  privateere 
p*»coniary  security  and  promise,  that  they  will  not  pureue  vessels  which  had  left  port 
within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  them.  Nor  do  the  rules  of  the  law  of  natinnn 
nor  usage,  nor  the  jurisprudence  which  results  from  treaties,  authorize  a  neutral  to 
detain  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  his  ports  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  of  bel- 
ligerents, unless  it  could  be  done  by  the  indirect  means  of  denying  them  facilities  for 
obtaining  in  the  market  the  victuals  and  ship's  provisions  necessary  to  the  oontimiancf; 
of  their  voyages.  A  neutral  who  should  act  in  this  mantwr,  incarcerating  in  his  ports  th 
vessels  of  one  of  the  parties j  icould  take  from  one  of  the  belligerents  the  exerciwt  of  his  righu, 
turn  himself  hy  the  act  into  an  ally  and  co-operator  with  the  other  belligerent,  and  womld  rio- 
late  his  neutrality. 

Without  a  previous  declaration,  before  the  principles  adopted  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Unittd 
Stales  being  known,  sudi  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  auth4nitie9  toieard  the  Sum- 
te}'  would  take  the  character  of  a  snarCj  which  tponld  not  meet  the  esteem  or  approval  of  Mif 
Government.^ 

The  absence  of  any  rule  obliging  a  neutral  to  exclude  from  his  ports 
foreign  ships  of  war,  if  originally  adapted,  wholly  or  in  part, 
^Mi^^TpJuu/rto  to  warlike  use  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction,  rests  evidently 
rM,rl"'''Fhi^oi  ^hu  upon  good  reasons,  and  cannot  have  been  unintentional. 
cwcriptio...  Whatever,  as  a  matter  of  its  own  independent  discretion 

and  policy,  a  neutral  Government  may,  at  any  time,  think  fit  to  do  in 
such  cases,  it  will  certainly  do  with  all  public  and  proper  notice,  which 
cannot  be  retrospectively  assumed  to  have  been  given,  or  agreed  to  he 
given,  contrary  to  notorious  facts.  The  reasons,  which  in  some  cases 
might  make  a  policy  of  this  kind  just  and  reasonable,  as  against  a  Power 
which,  first  infringing  the  laws  of  a  neutral  Stjite  by  procuring  vessels 
to  be  illegally  equipped  within  its  territory,  might  afterward  employ 
them  in  war,  would  not  apply  to  other  cases,  which  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed ;  e.  g.y  if  such  a  vessel,  having  been  disposed  of  to  new  owners 
after  her  first  equipment,  were  afterward  commissioned  byaPowernot 
in  any  sense  responsible  for  that  equipment.  The  oliense  is  one  of  i)er- 
sons, "not  of  things;  it  does  not  adhere  necessarily  to  the  ship  into 
whatever  hands  she  mny  come ;  even  a  ship  employed  by  pii-ates  in 
their  piracy,  if  she  is  afterward  (before  seizure  in  the  exercise  of  any 
lawful  jurisdiction)  actually  transferred  to  innocent  purchasers,  cease? 
to  have  the  taint  of  piracy  in  the  hands  of  such  new  owners,  as  was 
lately  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  English  Privy  Conneil 
in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  ship  Telegrafo.  Nor,  in  a  question  of  thl^ 
kind  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Confederate  States,  is  it  possible  to 
assume  (in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  interpretation  of  the  British  pro- 
hibitive law  was  disputed  and  doubtful,  and  that  international  law  bad 
never  treated  the  construction,  equipment,  and  dispatch  of  anarmetl 
ships  of  war  by  neutral  shipbuilders,  to  the  order  of  a  belligerent,  as  a 
violation  of  the  territory  or  sovereignty  of  the  neutral  State)  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,  when  they  commissioned  the  ves- 
sels in  question,  were  actually  in  the  situation  of  a  Power  which  had 
willfully  Infringed  British  law,  or  British  neutrality,  within  British  terri 
tory. 

Even  if  the  latter  part  of  the  first  Rule  could  be  construed  as  tbe 

United  States  suggest,  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  thi* 

i«t'tVjp"r7,rR..iM  present  chapter,  it  would  not  applv  to  the  Georgia — a  sbi|» 

cnniwl  apply  lo  ihe     *  '  '  t  r  *.  O 


,rfmortbe.shen-  whosc  spccial  udaptatiou,  within  British  jurisdiction,  to  war- 
like use,  the  Tribunal  is  asked  to  take  for  granted  withoni 


■ndoah. 


*  British  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  14. 
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any  evidence,  tbon^li  it  is  denied  by  Great  Britain,  and  thongh  the  ship 
ac'tnally  proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  such  use.  Still  less  could  the  Rule 
apply  to  the  Sbenandoah,  a  merchant-ship,  transferred  to  the  Confed- 
erates, without  receiving,  within  British  jurisdiction,  any  new  equip- 
ment or  outfit  whatever,  of  any  kind,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  cruise  or 
to  be  employed  in  the  Confederate  service.  It  is  clear,  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  when  the  Shenandoah  entered  the  port  of  Melbourne  as  a 
public  ship  of  war  of  the  Confederates,  nothing  had  been  done  to  her, 
iu  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  which  could  be  so  much  as  pre- 
tended  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  first  Rule  of  the  Treaty,  or  of  the 
law  of  nations,  or  of  any  British  law  whatever.  And  yet,  in  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  United  States  (pp.  120,  121)  a  statement  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Melbourne,  iu  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  to  the  effect, 
that,  in  some  conversation  with  him,  the  Colonial  Law-Officers  had 
^^  seemed  to  admit  that  she  was  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  if 
found  in  British  waters,"  is  gravely  brought  forward  and  seriously  com- 
mented on,  as  a  reason  why  she  ought  to  have  been  seized  at  Melbourne. 
The  Argument  of  the  United  States  suggests,  however,  a  distinction 
betweeu  "public  ships  of  recognized  nations  and  Sover- 
eigns" and  "  public  ships  belonging  to  a  belligerent  Power  «a«wn*u'*'by"th" 
which  is  not  a  recognized  8tate.^  For  such  a  distinction  there  ^w^^shfp^U'war 'r 
is  neither  principle  nor  authorit3\  The  passage  cited  in  ISTh?,S*of"rnoJ- 
the  British  Summary  (p.  31)  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  "~""««*«^^ 
Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  the  Sautissima  Trinidad,  states  the  true 
principles  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  ship  Independencia 
del  Sud,  whose  character  was  there  in  controversy,  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  : 

"  There  is  another  objection,''  said  the  learned  Jadge,  *^  urged  against  the  admission 
of  this  vessel  to  the  privileges  and  imninnities  of  a  public  ship,  which  may  well  be 
disposed  of  in  connection  with  the  qnestion  already  considered.  It  is,  that  Buenos 
Ayres  has  not  yet  been  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  independent  Government  by  the 
Executive  or  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  have 
her  ships  of  war  recognized  by  our  Courts  as  national  ships.  We  have,  in  former  cases, 
had  occasion  to  express  our  opinion  on  this  point.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and 
has  avowefl  a  determination  to  remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  and  to  allow  to  each 
the  same  right  of  asylum  and  hospitality  and  intercourse.  Each  party  U,  thereforey 
deemed  by  us  a  belligerent  nation,  havingf  so  far  as  concerns  us,  the  sovereign  rights  of  tear, 
and  entitled  to  be  respected  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights.  We  cannot  interfere,  to 
the  prejudice  of  either  belligerent,  without  making  onrselves  a  party  to  the  contest, 
and  departing  from  the  posture  of  neutrality.  All  captures  made  by  each  must  be 
considered  as  having  the  same  validity  ;  and  all  the  immunittes  which  may  be  claimei  by 
public  ships  in  our  ports  under  the  law  of  nations  must  be  considered  as  equally  the  right  oj 
eachJ^ 

In  like  manner,  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Hiawatha,  (a  British  prize, 
taken  by  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,) 
when  the  question  arose,  whether  the  civil  contest  in  America  had  the 
proper  legal  character  of  wdv^justum  helium^  or  that  of  a  mere  domestic 
revolt,  and  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  former  view,  Mr.  Justice  Grier, 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  said  : 

It  is  not  the  less  a  civil  war  with  belligerent  parties  in  hostile  array  because  it  may 
be  called  au  ''insurrection ''  by  one  side,  and  the  insurgents  be  considered  as  rebels 
or  traitors.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  independence  of  the  revolted  province  or 
Stat-e  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  party  belligerent  in  a  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations.  Foreign  nations  kcknowledge  it  as  war  by  a  declaration  of 
neutrality.  The  condition  of  neutrality  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  two  belligerent 
parties.  In  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad  (7  Wheatou,  337)  this  court  says : 
**The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  has  avowed  her  determination  to  remain  neutral 
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between  the  parties.    Each  party  is  therefore  deemed  by  us  a  belligerent  naiioD,  hav- 
ing, so  far  as  concerns  us,  the  sovereign  rights  of  war." 

Professor  Blantschli,  in  a  contribution  to  the  "  Revue  de  droit  inter- 
national'^ for  1870,  (pp.  452-470,)  in  which,  upon  the  assumptions  of 
fiict  contained  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Summer  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  (and  on  those  assumptions  only,)  he  favors  some  part  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  particular  ship  Alabama,  distinctly  lays  down  the  same  doctrine: 

Dii  reste,  le  parti  r^volt^,  qni  op^re  avec  des  corps  d'arm^e  militairemeut  or^niw^. 
et  entreprend  de  faire  triompher  par  la  gaerre  nn  programme  politique,  a>;it,  alorv 
ni(>iue  qa'il  ue  forme  point  un  6tat,  tout  an  moins  coinnio  s'il  eucoustituait  un,  an  lifii 
et  phice  d^in  6tat  (''an  Staates  statt'^).  II  afTinne  In  jnstice  de  sa  cause,  et  lal^pti- 
mit<5  do  sa  mission,  arec  une  bonm  fox  egale  a  celle  qui  ue  pr^ume  de  droit  ches  tout  t'tat 
heUigerant,  (Pages  455-456.) 

Again : 

Pendant  la  guerre  on  admet,  dans  1Mut<^ret  de  rbumanit<S,  qkie  les  deujr  parfia  agumul 
de  bonne  foi  pv>iir  ia  defeme  de  lour.s  pr<)t;aiidu<)  dn)Lt:i.     (P^<t)  Aji.) 

And,  at  pages  461,  462 : 

Si  Von  tieut  compte  de  toat-en  ces  consid<^rations,  on  arrive  li  la  conclusion  snivantc: 
etats  <5nrop6eu8,  en  presence  de  la  situation  que  crdaient  les  faits,  la  Intte  engag<> 
C*e8t  que,  K  conHid<5rer  d'uu  point  de  vue  impartial,  tel  quMl  s'oflfrait  et  8*impoHait  nui 
eutre  I'union  et  la  con f(6d($ ration,  c^est-i-dire,  entre  le  ford  et  le  sud,  il  ^tait  absolo- 
nient  impossible  de  ne  pas  admettreque  les  ^tats-Unis  fnssiMit  alors  engag<^8  dans  am- 
grande  guerre  civile,  on  les  deux  partis  avaient  le  caractere  de  puissainces  |H>1itique- 
ment  et  militairemeut  organisiSes,  se  faisant  I'uue  h  Tautre  la  guerre,  suivant  le  niodt- 
que  le  droit  de»>  gens  reconnalt  comme  rdgnlier,  et  animus  d'une  ^gale  confiance  duw  If 
bon  droit.  •  *  #  j-^^^  j^  monde  ^lait  d'accord  quHl  y  avait  guerre^  et  que^  daw 
crtte  guerre,  il  g  aralt  deux  parties  belligerantee. 

That  all  the  vessels  of  which  there  is  any  question  before  the  Arbi- 
9  All  the  *h.p«  in  trators,  and  especially  those  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
.''..'nmni"ij;^r  S  ^quipped  or  adapted  for  warlike  uses  within  British  territory. 
'  *^'  were,  in  fact,  commissioned  and  employed  as  public  ships  ot 

war  by  the  authorities  then  exercising  the  powers  of  public  Government 
in  the  Confederate  States,  is  not  seriously  (if  it  be  at  all)  disputed  by  tlie 
United  Stales.  The  proofs  of  it  ^  abound  both  elsewhere  and  in  those 
intercepted  letters  from  Confederate  authorities,  and  other  Confederate 
documents,  (such  as  the  Journal  of  Captain  Semmes,  &c.,)  which  the 
United  States  have  made  part  of  their  evidence ;  and  to  which,  for  thi.< 
purpose  at  all  events,  they  cannot  ask  the  Arbitrators  to  refuse  credit 
All  these  vessels  were  always  received  as  public  ships  of  war  in  the  ports 
of  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  and  other  countries. 

'•  As  to  tbf^  Florida,''  said  the  Marquis  d'Abrantes,  the  Foreign  Minster  of  Brazil, 
writing  to  Mr.  Webb  on  the  2*2d  June,  1863,  "  the  undersigned  must  begin  by  asking 
Mr.  Webb's  consent  to  observe  that  if  the  President  of  Pemambuco  knevr  that  that 
steamer  was  the  consort  of  the  Alabama,  as  was  also  the  Georgia,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  Mr.  Webb  otherwise  argues,  that  the  said  President  should  consider  the  Florida  a^ 
a  pirate. 

"According  t4>  the  principles  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to  which  the  nodrr* 
sigued  has  alrewly  alluded,  all  these  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  are  vescu-U  <>( 
war,  ex:hibitiug  the  tlag  and  bearing  the  commission  of  the  said  States,  by  which  thr 
Imperial  Government  recognized  them  in  the  character  of  belligerents."' 

Upon  the  same  footing  the  Shenandoah  was  delivered  ap  to  the 
United  States,  as  public  pro[)erty,  when  she  arrived  at  Liverpool  after 


■  See  Appendix  t-u  Case  of  thu  Uuited  States,  vol.  ii,  pp.  486,  487,  (Saroter;)  ibid..  h|»> 
:>;•><),  .'>51,  (Nsvshville ;)  ibid.,  pp.  614,  633,  and  vol.  i,  p.  543,  (Florida ;)  vol.  vi,  p.  4^j6a AU 
bama;)  vol.  ii,  pp.  673,  680,  713, (Georgia;)  vol.  iii,  p.  332,  &.C.,  (Shenandoah;)  also  Mr. 
Henjaniin's  instructions,  vol.  i,  pp.  621,  624. 

-  British  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  59,  60. 
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the  couclasiou  of  the  war.  And  thoagh  the  terms  ^^  pirates "  and 
** privateers"  have  been  freely  applied  to  these  vessels  in  many  of  the 
public  and  other  documents  of  the  United  States,  the  former  term  was 
ouly  used  as  a  vituperative  or  argumentative  expression,  in  aid  of  the 
objections  of  the  United  States  to  the  recognition,  by  foreign  Powers, 
of  the  belligerent  character  of  the  Confederates.  Neither  Captain 
8emines,  of  the  Alabama,  nor  any  other  officer  or  seaman  engaged  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  Confederates,  was  ever,  during  the  war  or  after  its 
conclusion,  actually  treated  as  a  pirate  by  any  political  or  other  author- 
ity of  the  United  States.  And  with  respect  to  the  denomination  of 
'*  privateer,"  a  privateer  is  a  vessel  employed  by  private  persons,  under 
letters  of  marque  from  a  belligerent  Power,  to  make  captures  at  sea  for 
their  private  benefit.  None  of  the  vessels  in  question,  at  any  moment 
of  their  history,  can  be  pretended  to  have  had  that  character. 


Chapter  III. — On  the  special  question  of  supplies  of  coal  to 

Confederate  vessels  in  British  ports. 

The  next  point  which  remains  is  that  as  to  the  supplies  of  coal  in 
British  ports  to  Confederate  cruisers. 

That  such  supplies  were  afforded  equally  and  impartially,  so  far  as 
the  regulations  of  the  British  Government  and  the  inten- 
tions and  voluntary  acts  of  the  British  colonial  authorities  th^^ar^Sy^i" 
are  concerned,  to  both  the  contending  parties  in  the  war,  ^'"'*'*-'^^'»»"*'^i«'- 
and  were  obtained,  upon  the  whole,  very  much  more  largely  by  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  than  by  the  Confederate  cruisers,  are 
facts  which  ought  surely  to  be  held  conclusive  against  any  argument  of 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  founded  on  these  supplies. 
That  such  arguments  should  be  used  at  all  can  hardly  be  explained,  un- 
less by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  found  in  documents  maintaining 
the  propositions  that  the  belligerent  character  of  the  Confederates  ought 
never  to  have  been  recognized,  and  that  impartial  neutrality  was  itself, 
in  this  case,  wrongful.  Let  those  propositions  be  rejected,  and  their 
own  repeated  acts  in  taking  advantage  of  such  supplies  (sometimes 
largely  in  excess  of  the  limited  quantities  allowed  by  the  British  regu- 
lations) are  conclusive  proof  that  the  United  States  never,  during  the 
war,  held  or  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  a  neutral  State,  allowing  coal 
to  be  obtained  by  the  war-vessels  of  a  belligerent  in  its  ports,  whether 
with  or  without  any  limitation  of  quantity,  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
neutrality  or  of  any  obligation  of  international  law. 

That  such  supplies  might  be  given,  consistently  with  every  hitherto 
recognized  rule  or  principle  of  international  law  is  abundantly  clear. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commentaries,  first  lays  down 
the  rule  against  using  neutral  territory  as  a  base  of  warlike  *^  w"*^  withi'n''^the 
operations,  as  that  rule  had  been  understood  and  aeted  •i<^utr!li  armory" » 
upon,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America :  " '"" "'  *"""'""■ 

It  is  a  violatioa  of  neutral  territory  for  a  belligerent  ship  to  take  her  station  within 
it,  in  order  to  carry  on  hostile  expeditions  from  tlieuce,  or  lo  send  her  boats  to  capture 
vessels  being  beyond  it.  No  use  of  neutral  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  can  be 
permitted.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  was  de- 
dared  jadicially  in  England,  in  the  case  of  the  Twee  Gebroeders ;  and,  though  it  was 
uot  understood  that  the  prohibitions  extended  to  remote  objects  and  uses,  such  as  pro- 
curing provisions  and  other  innocent  articles,  which  the  law  of  nations  tolernted/yet 
it  was  explicitly  declared  that  no  proximate  acts  of  war  tcere  in  any  manner  to  be  all&wed 
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to  origittaie  on  neutral  ground.  No  act  of  hostility  is  to  be  couimenced  on  neutral  ground. 
No  nieasiure  is  to  be  taken  that  will  lead  to  immediate  violence.    (Vol.  i,  page  11^.) 

At  page  120  lie  says : 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  ter- 
ritorj',  with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawfal.  The  neutral  border  must  not  be 
used  as  a  shelter  for  making  preparations  to  renew  the  attack  ;  and,  though  the  neu- 
tral is  not  obliged  to  refuse  a  passage  and  safety  to  the  pursuing  party,  he  ought  to 
cause  him  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  permit  him  to  lie  by  and  watch  hi^ 
opportunity  for  further  contest.  This  would  be  making  the  neutral  country  directly 
auxiliary  to  the  war,  and  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  one  party.*'  ^  « 

Ortolan  (Diploinatie  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii,  p.  291)  says  : 

Le  principe  g<^n6ral  de  l'inviolabilit6  dn  territoire  neutre  exigc  aussi  que  reuipl*' 
de  ce  territoire  reste  franc  de  toute  mesure  on  moyen  de  guerre,  de  Tun  des  belli^*'- 
rants  coutre  Tautre.  C'est  tine  obligation  pour  chacun  des  bellig^^rantsde  S'en  abstenir : 
c'est  aussi  un  devoir  \h)ut  Tl^tat  neutre  d^exiger  cette  abstention  ;  et  c^est  aussi  pour 
lui  un  devoir  d'y  veillcr  et  d'eu  maintenir  I'observation  k  I'encoutre  de  qai  que  ce  soit. 
Ainsi  11  appartient  ^  I'autoritd  qui  commando  dans  les  lieux  neutres  oh  des  navires  bel- 
lig^rants,  soit  de  guerre,  soit  de  commerce,  out  6t4  re^^us,  de  prendre  les  mesures  ue- 
cessaires  pour  que  I'asile  accorded  ne  tourne  pas  en  machination  hostile  centre  Fun  de^t 
bellig<Srants;  pour  empecher  sp^cialement  qu'il  ne  devienne  un  lieu  d'ou  les  b&timeDtK 
de  guerre  ou  les  corsaires  snrveillent  les  navires  ennemis  pour  les  poursnivre  et  le- 
combattre,  et  les  capturer  lorsqu*ils  seront  parvenus  au-delk  de  la  mer  territorials. 
Une  de  ces  mesures  consiste  k  erapecher  la  sortie  simultan<^e  des  navires  appartenant 
»i  des  Puissances  eunemies  Tune  de  Tautre. 

Again,  at  page  302  : 

Si  des  forces  navales  belligiSrantes  sont  stationndes  dans  unc  bale,  dans  un  fleuve,  o<: 
h  Tembonchure  d'nn  fleuve,  d'un  £tat  neutre,  a  dessein  de  proliter  de  cette  station  pour 
exercer  les  droits  de  la  guerre,  les  captures  faites  par  ces  forces  navales  sont  aussi  ill^- 
gales.  Ainsi,  si  un  uavire  belli^^rant  mouill<S  ou  croisaut  dans  les  eaux  neutres  cap- 
ture, an  moyen  de  ses  embarcations,  un  bdtiment  qui  se  trouve  en  dehors  des  liinite(> 
de  ces  eaux,  ce  bAtiment  n'est  pas  do  bonne  prise :  bien  que  Temploi  de  la  force  n'ait 
pas  en  lieu  dans  ce  caa,  snr  le  territoire  neutre,  n<$anmoins  il  est  le  r^snltat  de  Vusag^ 
de  ce  territoire ;  et  un  tel  usoge  pour  des  desseins  hostiles  n'est  pas  permis.^ 

The  above  passages  supply  the  obvious  and  sufficient  explanatiou  of 

the  words  *'  base  of  naval  operations."    Neutral  territory  is 

i,Mhi  w*""rdr-  A  hllllo  not  to  be  used  "  in  order  to  carry  on  hostile  operations  from 

«.  naval  op^rni.ona.    |.^jgjj^jg  7?  ^j.  4t  j^g  ^  sheltcr  for  Hiakiug  prcparatlous  for  attack;" 

(Kent.)  No  act  of  hostility  is  to  commence  or  originate  there.  "Cap- 
tures made  by  armed  vessels  stationed  in  a  river  of  a  neutral  Power,  or 
in  the  mouth  of  his  rivers,  or  in  harbors, /or  the  purpose  of  exercising  ikt 
rights  of  war  from  that  river  or  harbor^  are  invalid;"  (Phillimore.)  It  i?* 
not  to  be  made  a  place  "  d'oii  les  batiments  de  guerre  snrveillent  \^ 
navires  ennemis  pour  les  poursnivre  et  les  combattre  et  les  captan*r, 
lorsqu'ils  sont  parvenus  an  deh\  de  la  mer  territoriale ;"  (Ortolan.) 

It  is  not  to  "  servir  de  station  aux  batiments  des  Puissances  belli?i' 
rantes ;"  (Heffter.)  It  is  not  to  "  servir  A  tendre  des  embiiches  a  Fan  des 
belligerants ;"  (Hautefeuille.)  Belligerent  vessels  are  not  to  station  them- 
selves or  to  cruise  within  it,  in  order  to  look  out  for  enemies'  ships,  '*en 
core  qu'ils  sortent  de  lenr  retraite  pour  aller  les  attaquer  hors  les  Hmiks 
de  la  juridiction  neutre."    (Ibid.,  and  Pistoye  et  Duverdy.) 

The  phrase  now  in  question  is  a  short  expression  of  the  principle  that 
neutral  territory  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  place  from  which  operations  of 
naval  warfare  are  to  be  carried  into  eifect;  whether  by  single  shii)S,or 
by  ships  combined  in  expeditions.  It  expresses  an  accepted  rule  of  in 
ternational  law.  Any  jurist  who  might  have  been  asked  whether  neutral 
ports  or  waters  might  be  used  as  a  base  for  naval  operations,  would  have 

*  See  also  Wheatou's  *'  Elements,"  (Lawrence's  edition,)  p.  720;  Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  p 
452. 

«  See  also  Heft'ter,  (Bercsou,)  pp.  275,  276,279  ;  and  Hautefeuille,  vol.  ii.  p.  "^S;  Cal^^. 
"  DerecUo  Internacional, '  ii ;  IMtitoye  et  Duverdy,  vol.  i,  p.  10??. 
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replied  that  they  might  not;  and  he  would  have  understood  the  words 
iu  the  sense  stated  above. 

The  above  citations  and  references  furnish  at  the  same  time  the  nec- 
essary limitations  under  which  the  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood. None  of  these  writers  question — no  writer  of  author-  mtlLatK\'l'al'*l 
ity  has  ever  questioned — that  a  belligerent  cruiser  might  ^^'^'' 
lawfully  enter  a  neutral  port,  remain  there,  supply  herself  with  provis- 
ions and  other  necessaries,  repair  damages  sustained  from  wear  and  tear, 
or  in  battle,  replace  (if  a  sailing-ship)  her  sails  and  rigging,  renew  (if  a 
steamer)  her  stock  of  fuel,  or  repair  her  engines,  repair  both  her  steam- 
ing and  her  sailing  power,  if  capable  (as  almost  all  ships  of  war  now  are) 
of  navigating  under  sail  aud  under  steam,  and  then  issue  forth  to  continue 
her  cruise,  or  (like  the  Alabama  at  Cherbourg)  to  attack  an  enemy.  ^'  lis 
y  sont  admis  a  s'y  procurer  les  vivres  necessaires  et  si  y  faire  les  repara- 
tions indispensables  pour  reprcndre  la  mer  et  ae  livrer  de  nouveaii  aux 
opirations  de  la  guerre  ;''  (OrtoLin ;  Heflfter.)  "  Puis  sortir  librement  pour 
aller  livrer  de  nouveaux  combats;''  (Hautefeuille.)  The  connection  be- 
tween the  act  done  within  the  neutral  territory  and  the  hostile  operation 
which  is  actually  performed  out  of  it,  must  (to  be  within  the  prohibition) 
be  ''proximate;"  that  is,  they  must  be  connected  directly  and  immedi- 
ately with  one  another.  In  a  case  where  a  cruiser  uses  a  neutral  port 
to  lie  in  wait  for  an  enemy,  or  as  a  station  from  whence  she  may  seize 
upon  passing  ships,  the  connection  is  proximate.  But  where  a  cruiser 
has  obtained  provisions,  sail-cloth,  fuel,  a  new  mast,  or  a  new  boiler- 
])late  in  the  neutral  port,  the  connection  between  this  and  any  subse- 
quent capture  she  may  make,  is  not  '^  proximate,"  but  (in  the  words  of 
Lord  Stowell,  quoted  by  Kent,  Wheatou,  and  other  writers)  "  remote." 
The  latter  transaction  is  "universally  tolerated;"  the  other  universall}' 
forbidden. 

It  is  evident  that  if  this  phrase,  "  base  of  operations,"  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  wide  and  loose  sense  now  contended  for  by  the  &.  coa.«,uenos„i 
United  States,  it  might  be  made  to  comprehend  almost  Jh'",- "w di  »Ik^ 
every  possible  case  in  which  a  belligerent  cruiser  had  taken  "'""•"^" 
advantage  of  the  ordinary  hospitalities  of  a  neutral  port.  It  would  bq 
in  the  power  of  any  belligerent  to  extend  it  almost  indefinitely,  so  as  to 
fasten  unexpected  liabilities  on  the  neutral. 

Does  it,  then,  make  any  difference  that,  in  the  second  Kule  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  neutral 
]>orts  or  waters  as  "  the  base  of  naval  operations,"  by  one  «iit.on  ..7*iL'«ord^ 
belligerent  against  the  other,  is  combined  with  the  further  ti."r"ror3'!jp 
prohibition  of  "the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  ""^'»''"'"'"*""" 
supplies  or  arms  f"  So  far  from  this,  the  context  only  makes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  former  part  of  the  Kule  more  clear.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "renewal  or  augmentation 
of  military  supplies  or  arms." 


At  page  122  of  his  Commentaries,  (vol.  i,)  Chancellor  Kent 


r.  D  •»  r  t  r  I  n  <•    'if 


ks«i«?a  *  ClifliKfllnr  Kviit. 

Oclj  B  • 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  warranted  hy  the  law  aud  practice  of 
natioDfl,  in  the  declarations  iua<1o  in  ]793  of  the  rules  of  iieatrality,  which  were  par- 
ticularly recof^nized  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  belligerent  Powers  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  this  country.  These  rules  were,  that  the  original  arming  or  equipping 
of  vessels  in  our  ports  by  any  of  the  Powers  at  war  for  military  service  was  unlawful, 
and  no  such  vessel  was  entitled  to  an  asylum  in  our  ports.  The  equipment  by  them 
of  Government  vessels  of  war  in  matters  which,  if  <lone  to  other  vessels,  would  be 
applicable  equally  to  commerce  or  war,  was  lawful.  The  equipment  by  them  of  ves- 
Hels  titted  for  merchandise  aud  war,  and  applicable  to  either,  was  lawful ;  but,  if  it 
were  of  a  nature  solely  applicable  to  war,  was  unlawful. 
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The  Kules  of  President  Washiugton  (August  4, 1793)  speak  for  them- 
H.  pr*..i.i*nt  selves.    Some  of  them  (as  the  6th)  clearly  exceeded  auy 
of  "rsS^and  nS;  obligatiou  pFevlously  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  by 
» Mhorme.,.  international  law. 

They  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  original  arming  and  equipping  of  veAseU  iu  the  ports  of  the  irnited  SUtes  by 
any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  service,  oJt'ensive  or  defensive,  is  deemed 
unlawful. 

2.  Equipments  of  merchant- vessel 8  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  purely  for  the  accommodation  of  them  as  such,  is  deemed  law- 
ful. 

3.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  of  war  in  the  immediate  serrift 
of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  ivhiohf  if  done  to  other  vesselsy  tcould  bt 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful : 
except  those  which  shall  have  made  prizeof  the  subjects,  people,  or  property  of  France, 
coming  with  their  prizes  into  the  port-s  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  seveo- 
teenth  Article  of  our  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. 

4.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  auy  of  the  parties  at  war  with 
France,  of  rensels  fitted  for  merchandise  and  war^  whether  with  or  without  commiMionf. 
which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemtd 
lawful,  except  those  which  shall  have  made  prize,  &c,,  (as  before.) 

5.  Equipments  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  France,  iu  the  port*  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  doubtful  in  their  nature,  as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or  icar,  are  deemed  lawful, 

6.  Equipments  of  every  kind  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  privateers  of  the 
Powera  at  war  with  France  are  deemed  unlawful. 

7.  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  which  are  of  a  nature  soklji 
adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful,  except  those  stranded  or  wrecke<l,  as  nientioued  in 
the  eiphteeuth  Article  of  our  Treaty  with  France,  the  sixteenth  of  our  Treaty  with 
the  United  Netherlands,  the  eighteenth  of  our  Treaty  with  Prussia. 

6.  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previous  to  their  coming  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not  have  infringed  auy  of  the  foregoing 
rules,  may  lawfully  eugage  or  enlist  their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  not  being  iubab- 
itautH  of  the  United  States,  except  privateers  of  the  Powers  at  war  with  France,  and 
except -those  vessels  which  have  made  prizes,  &c. 

(Appeudix  to  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Commission,  page  21! ;  British  Appendix, 
vol.  iii.) 

There  can  be  no  question  that  under  these  principles  and  Rules,  aoy 
amount  whatever  of  coaling  by  a  war-steamer  of  a  belligerent  Power  in 
a  neutral  port  was  perfectly  lawful. 

Similar  principles  will  be  found  in  all  the  best  authorities  of  interna- 
tional law,  applicable  to  the  asylum  and  hospitality  which  the  ships  of 
war  of  a  belligerent  may  receive  in  neutral  ports  without  a  violation  of 
neutrality.  Some  of  those  authorities  are  referred  to  iu  the  note  at 
foot  of  till s  page.* 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1794  ami 
1818  prohibited,  in  section  4  of  the  former,  and  section  5  of 
Rr.  v.  ni  i7i»i  uui  the  latter  Act,  the  '^  increase  or  augmentation  of  the  force 
of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  ves.sel  whicii, 
at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within  the  United  States,  was  a  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  Prince,  &e.,  by 
adding  to  ths  number  of  tlie  guns  of  such  veHnel,  or  by  changing  thote  o« 
board  of  her  for  guns  of  larger  caliber,  or  by  tlie  addition  thereto  of  any 
equipmoit  solely  applicable  to  war.^  * 

iu  like  manner  the  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  by  section 

8,  i)rohibited  the  ^'  increase  or  augmeutatiou  of  the  warUke 

>  uh-un!  m'/  AiV  '.'.'i  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  cruiser,  or  other  armed 

"*'^  vessel,  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  any  part  of  the 


>  Ortolan,  **  Keeles  Internationales  et  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,"  (4th  edition,)  vol.  ii.  p- 
2H();  Ileft'ter,  "Droit  International,"  (Bergson's  translation,)  $  149,  and  uot««  (^) on  p. 
276  ;  Pando,  "  Elem.  del  Derecho  Internacional,'^  $  192  ;  Kent,  "  CommentArtcfi,*'  vol ». 
p.  118  ;  Wheaton's  "  Elements,*'  (Lawrence,)  p.  720;  Hautefeuille,  ** Droits  et  I>«voir» 
des  Nations  neutres,"  vol.  i,  p.  347;  Calvo,  "  Derecho  In  teniae  ional,'*  $  6:i4  ;  Tw  Ik*. 
*•  Law  of  Nations,''  vol.  ii,  p.  452. 
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United  Kingdom  or  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  was  a  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  Prince,''  &c.,  "  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel j  or  by  clianging  those  on 
board  for  other  guns^  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  wary 

Xo  person  in  either  country  ever  imagined  that  these  prohibitions 
wonld  be  infringed  by  allowing  foreign  belligerent  steam-  ^^  i „.,.,,,, 
vessels  to  coal  ad  libitum  in  ports  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  d^r;t«na7ni  a'-.j 
United  States.  It  is  no  more  true  that  such  vessels  are  *'"'"" 
specially  enabled  to  continue  their  cruises  and  warlike  operations,  by 
means  of  supplies  of  coal  so  received,  (however  great  in  quantity,)  than 
that  sailing-ships  of  war  are  enabled  to  continue  their  cruises  and  warlike 
operations  by  substantial  and  extensive  repairs  in  neutral  ports  to  their 
hntls,  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  when  damaged  or  disabled,  or  by  unlim- 
ited supplies  of  water  and  other  necessary  provisions  for  their  crews. 

It  was  not  by  Great  Britain  only,  but  equally  by  France,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries,  that  this  view  as  to  supplies  of  coal  to  Confederate 
vessels  in  neutral  ports  was  acted  upon  throughout  the  war.  In  the 
letter  already  quoted  t)f  the  Brazilian  Minister,  Seiior  Taques,  to  Mr. 
Webb,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sumter,  (9th  December,  1861,)  he  wrote : 

The  hospitality,  then,  extended  to  the  steamer  Sumter  at  Maraiiham,iu  the  terms  iu 
which  it  was  presently  afterwards  given  to  the  frigat«  Powhatan,  iuvolvos  do  irregu- 
larity, reveals  uo  dispositions  oft'ensive  to  the  United  States.  It  remains  to  know 
whether,  in  the  exercise  of  this  hospitality,  the  rights  which  restrict  the  commerce  of 
neatrals  with  either  beUigerent  were  transgressed.  This  point  involves  the  whole 
qaestion,  because  Mr.  Webb  bases  his  argumentation  and  his  complaints  on  the  con- 
struction which  he  gives  of  contraband  of  war  as  to  pit-coal.  He  insists  strongly,  as 
did  his  Consul,  at  Maranham,  and  Commodore  Porter,  on  the  idea  that  without  coal 
the  Sumter  conld  not  have  continued  her  cruise.  If  this  were  a  reason  for  forbidding 
the  purchase  of  coal  in  the  market,  the  States  called  Confederate  w^ould  have  the 
right  to  make  the  same  complaint  against  the  like  permission  presently  afterwards 
i^ivea  to  the  Powhatan ;  and  if  this  reason  could  be  brought  forward  in  respect  of 
coal,  it  could  also  be  urged  in  respect  of  drinking-water  and  provisions,  because  with- 
ont  these  none  of  these  vessels  could  pursue  their  service.  (British  Appendix,  vol.  vi, 
p.  14.) 

And  he  proceeded  to  show  that  coal  was  uot,  jure  gentium,  contraband 
of  war. 

When,  therefore,  the  second  Rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  speaks 
of  a  neutral  Government  being  bound  "not  to  permit  or  w.  int«»nt.on  m 
suffer  either  belligerent  to  maice  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  {I;*  i'^liy  o!l'"fjn.' 
Ji8  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  *^"" 
purpose  of  the  remwal  or  augmentatuyn  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or 
the  recruitment  of  men,''  it  is  no  more  intended  to  take  away  or  limit 
the  right  of  a  neutral  State  to  permit  the  coaling  of  steamers  belonging 
to  the  war  service  of  a  belligerent  within  neutral  waters,  than  to  take 
away  the  right  to  permit  them  to  receive  provisions,  or  any  other  ordi- 
nary supplies,  previously  allowable  under  the  known  rules  of  interna- 
tional law. 

With  respect  to  the-regulations  made  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
ou  the  31st  January,  18G2,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  those  ^^  ^^  .^.^^  ^  ^ 
regulations  were  voluntarily  made  by  Her  Majesty,  in  the  tmn.  of  jJnairrai, 
exercise  of  her  own  undoubted  right  and  discretion,  as  an  **^* 
independent  neutral  Sovereign,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent 
international  obligation ;  that  no  belligerent  Power  could  claim,  under 
those  rules,  any  greater  benefit  against  the  other  belligerent,  than  that 
the  rules  themselves  should  be  acted  upon  without  partiality  towards 
either  of  the  contending  partfes ;  that  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  to  be  supplied  to  the  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerents,  in  British 
l)ort8,  by  these  rules,  was  not  absolute  and  unqualified,  but  was  subject 
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to  the  exercise  of  a  power  given  to  the  Executive  Authorities  of  the 
various  British  possessions  to  enlarge  that  limit  by  special  permission, 
when  they  should,  in  the  exercise  of  a  ho7ia  fide  discretion,  see  cause  to 
do  so ;  and  that  these  rules  w<ere,  in  fact,  honestly  and  impartially  acted 
upon  by  the  British  Government  throughout  the  war,  without  any  con- 
nivance or  sanction  whatever,  with  or  to  any  violation  or  evasion  of 
them,  even  if  such  violation  or  evasion  could  have  been  shown  (which 
it  clearly  could  not)  to  be  the  direct  or  proximate  cause  of  any  belliger- 
ent operation,  resulting  in  loss  to  the  Government  or  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States. 


Chapter  IV. — Principles  of  construction  applicable  to  the 

RULES  OF   THE  TREATY. 

The  two  questions  last  considered  (that  of  the  supposed  obligation  of 
1.  importAnre  of  Grcat  Biitaiu,  under  the  First  Rule,  to  seize  or  detain  such 
itr.A'onllfir'^tu'Vhi  vessels  as  the  Alabama  or  the  Florida,  when  they  came  into 
Mnuion  ."/piunbi*  BriUsh  ports  as  duly  commissioned  public  ships  of  war  of 
totheihr«uui*..    tijg  Confederate  States,  and  as  to  her  supposed  obligation, 
under  the  Second  Eule,  either  not  to  permit  at  all,  or  by  an  exact 
supervision  to  limit,  the  coaling  of  Confederate  steam-vessels  of  war 
in  British  ports)  involve  points  of  such  grave  importance  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  to  be  applied  to  those  Rules  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  controversy,  that  some  further  general  observations  on  that 
subject  seem  to  be  imperatively  called  for. 
Aihong  the  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Treaties,  laid  down  by  Vat* 
*.  R«ie.  for  ti...  tol,  (Articles  262-310,)  are  found  the  following : 

iiit«frpre t  Rt  io  n    of 

lod'tJJr.^'^"*'""''  (^'^  Since  the  lawful  iuterpretatiou  of  a  contract  ougbt  to  teu«l 
r«m  .c*.  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  discovery  of  the  thougbts  of  the  author  or  anthors  of  that 

contract,  as  soon  as  we  meet  with  any  obscurity  we  should  seek  for  what  was  proba- 
bly in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  drew  it  up  and  interpret  it  accordingly.  This  is  the 
general  rule  of  all  interpretations.  It  particularly  serves  to  tix  the  sense  of  certain 
expressions  the  signification  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  determined.  In  virtue  of  thU 
rule  we  should  take  those  expressions  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  when  it  is  probable 
that  he  who  speaks  has  had  in  his  view  everything  pointed  out  in  this  extensive 
sense  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  confine  the  signification,  if  it  appears  thst 
the  author  has  bounded  his  thoughts  by  what  is  comprehended  in  the  more  liiuiUi) 
sense.     (Art.  270.) 

(2.)  In  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  pacts,  and  promises,  we  ought  not  to  deviate? 
from  the  common  use  of  the  language ;  at  least  if  we  have  not  very  strong  reasons  for 
it.  In  all  human  affairs,  where  there  is  a  want  of  certainty,  we  ought  to  follow  proba- 
bility. It  is  commonly  very  probable  that  they  have  sjwken  according  to  custoio: 
this  always  forms  a  very  strong  presumption,  which  cannot  be  surmounted  but  by  a 
contrary  presumption  that  is  still  strouger.    (Art.  271.) 

(3.)  Words  are  only  designed  to  express  the  thoughts;  thus  the  true  significntion  "f 
an  expression  in  common  use  is  the  idea  which  custom  has  affixed  to  that  expn*v<iion. 
It  is,  then,  a  gross  quibhle  to  affix  a  particular  sense  to  a  word  in  order  to  elude  the 
true  sense  of  the  entire  expression. 

(4.)  When  we  manifestly  see  what  is  the  sense  that  agre<)^  with  the  intention  of  the 
Contracting  Powers  it  is  not  permitted  to  turn  their  words  to  a  contrary  meniiiu:;' 
The  intention,  sufficiently  known,  furnishes  the  true  matter  of  the  Convention,  of 
what  is  perceived  and  accepted,  demanded  and  granted.  To  violate  the  Treaty  U  to 
go  contrary  to  the  intention,  sufficiently  mauifested,  rather  than  against  the  terniiiiii 
which  it  is  conceived;  for  the  terms  are  nothing  without  the  intention  that  on;;ht  to 
dictate  them.    (Art.  274.) 

(5.)  We  ought  always  to  give  to  expressions  the  sense  most  suitable  to  the  subject 
or  to  the  matter  to  which  they  relate.  For  we  endeavor,  by  a  true  iuteqiretation.  t«» 
discover  the  thoughts  of  those  who  speak  or  of  the  Contractiug  Powers  in  a  Treaty. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  he  who  has  employed  a  word  capable  of  many  dif- 
ferent significations  has  taken  it  in  that  which  agrees  with  the  subject.  lu  pn)i»*»r- 
tion  as  he  employs  himsi'lf  on  tli«  matter  in  ((uestion  th*»  tonus  proper  to  express  In* 
thoughts  prohent  themselves  to  his  mind.    This  eijuivocal  word  could,  then,  only  otIVr 
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itself  iu  the  senso  proper  to  express  the  thought  of  him  who  makes  use  of  it ;  that  is, 
in  the  i^eose  agreeable  to  the  subject.    (Art.  280.) 

(6.)  Every  interpretation  that  leads  to  an  absurdity  ought  to  be  rejected;  or,  in 
other  words,  we  should  not  give  to  any  piece  a  sense  from  which  follows  anything 
absurd,  bnt  interpret  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  absurdity.  As  it  cannot  be  pre- 
HQraed  that  any  one  desires  what  is  absurd,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  who  speaks 
has  intended  that  his  words  should  bo  understood  iu  a  sense  from  which  that  absurd- 
ity follows.  Neither  is  it  allowable  to  presume  that  he  sports  with  a  serious  act; 
for  what  is  shameful  and  unlawful  is  not  to  be  presumed.  We  call  absurd  not  only  that 
which  is  physically  impossible,  but  what  is  morally  so ;  that  is,  what  is  so  contrary  to 
right  reason  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  man  in  his  right  senses.  #  *  • 
The  rule  we  have  just  mentioned  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to-be  followed, 
uven  when  there  is  neither  obscurity  nor  anything  equivocal  in  the  text  of  the  law  or 
the  Treaty  itself.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  law  or  a  Treaty  does  not  merely  proceed  from  the  obscurity  or 
any  other  fault  in  the  expression,  but  also  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  mind, 
which  cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  nor  include  all  consequences  of  what 
is  appointed  or  promised ;  in  short,  from  the  impossibility  of  entering  into  this  im- 
mense detail.  We  can  only  make  laws  or  Treaties  in  a  general  manner ;  and  the  in- 
terpretation ought  to  apply  them  to  particular  cases,  conformably  to  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  or  of  the  Contracting  Powers.  Now,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  in  any 
case  they  would  lead  to  anything  absurd.  When*  therefore,  their  expressions,  if  taken 
in  their  proper  and  ordinary  sense,  lead  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them  from  that 
sense  just  so  far  as  is  sufficient  to  avoid  absurdity.    (Art.  282.) 

(7.)  If  he  who  has  expressed  himself  in  an  obscure  or  equivocal  manner  has  spoken 
elsewhere  more  clearly  on  the  same  subject,  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  himself. 
We  ought  to  interpret  his  obscure  or  vague  expressions  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  agree  with  those  terms  that  arQ  clear  and  without  ambiguity  which  he  has  used 
elsewhere,  either  in  the  same  Treaty  or  in  some  other  of  the  like  kind.  In  fact,  while 
we  have  no  proof  that  a  man  has  changed  his  mind  or  manner  of  thinking,  it  is  pre- 
^UIDed  that  his  thoughts  have  been  the  same  on  the  same  occasions ;  so  that  if  he  has 
uuy where  clearly  shown  his  intention  with  respect  to  anything,  we  ought  to  give  the 
»anie  sense  to  what  he  has  elsewhere  said  obscurely  on  the  same  affair.    (Art.  284.) 

(?.)  Frequently,  in  order  to  abridge,  people  express  imperfectly,  and  with  some  ob- 
scurity, what  they  suppose  is  sufificiently  elucidated  by  the  things  which  preceded  it, 
or  even  what  they  propose  to  explain  afterward ;  and  besides,  the  expressions  have  a 
force,  and  sometimes  even  an  entirely  different  signification,  according  to  the  occasion, 
their  connection,  and  their  relation  to  other  words.  The  connection  and  train  of  the 
iliscourse  is  also  another  source  of  interpretation.  We  ought  to  consider  the  whole 
(lisGonrse  together,  in  order  perfectly  to  conceive  the  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  to  each 
(expression,  not  so  much  the  siguitication  it  may  receive  in  itself,  as  that  it  ought  to 
bave  from  the  thread  and  spirit  of  the  discourse.    (Art.  285.) 

(9.)  The  reason  of  the  law  or  the  Treaty,  that  is,  the  motive  which  led  to  the  making 
of  it,  and  the  view  there  proposed,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  establishing  the 
true  sense ;  and  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  it,  whenever  it  is  required  to  explain 
au  obscure,  equivocal,  and  undetermined  point,  either  of  law  or  of  a  Treaty,  or  to  make  an 
application  of  them  to  a  particular  case.    (Art.  287.) 

(10.)  We  use  the  restrictive  interpretation  to  avoid  falling  into  an  absurdity.  *  *  * 
The  same  method  of  interpretation  takes  place,  when  a  case  is  presented,  in  which  the 
law  or  Treaty,  according  to  the  rigor  of  tue  terms,  leads  to  something  unlawful.  This 
('xception  must  then  be  made ;  since  nobody  can  promise  to  ordain  what  is  unlawful. 
(Art.  293.) 

(11.)  When  a  case  arises,  in  which  it  would  be  too  prejudicial  to  any  one  to  take  a 
law  or  promise  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  terms,  a  restrictive  interpretation  is  also 
then  used ;  and  we  except  the  case,  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of 
him  who  made  the  promise.  For  the  legislature  requires  only  what  is  just  and  equi- 
table ;  and  in  contracts  no  one  cau  engage  in  favor  of  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
he  eKHentially  wanting  to  Simself.  It  is  thou  presumed,  with  reason,  that  neither  the 
legislature,  nor  the  Contracting  PowerH,  have  intended  to  extend  their  regulation  to 
cases  of  this  nature ;  and  that  they  themselves  would  have  excepted  them,  had  these 
cases  presented  themaelvos.     (Art.  294.) 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Kules  of  the 
present  Treaty.  The  British  interpretation  of  the  latter  part  3.  Api.i.r«tion»  or 
of  the  first  Rule,  which  makes  it  applicable  only  to  the  pre-  ItrrntirT-^Sn  *<:; 
vention  of  the  departure  from  British  jurisdiction  of  vessels  V".hl^KunIit''^"" 
over  which  British  jurisdiction  had  never  ceased  or  been  *'"^''"'- 
tlisplaced,  and  whose  warlike  character  rests  only  in  an  (as  yet)  unex- 
ecuted intention  or  purpose,  is  ap^reeable  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  of  the  foregoing  principles.     The  American  interpretation, 
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which  would  extend  it  to  vessels  coming,  as  public  ships  of  war  of  the 
Confederates,  into  British  waters,  without  any  notice  beforehand  that 
they  would  be  either  excluded  or  detained,  is  opposed  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  the  most  marked  manner,  and  especially  it  is  opposed  to  those 
numbered  6  and  10,  which  are,  x>erhaps,  the  most  cogent  and  undeniable 
of  them  all. 

The  British  interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  liule,  which 
applies  the  phrase  '^base  of  naval  operations"  in  the  same  sense  iu 
which  it  has  always  been  used  by  the  leading  authorities  on  inter- 
national law,  and  particularly  by  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  {e.  g,y  by  Lord  Stowell  and  Chancellor  Kent,)  is  iu  accordance 
with  the  second,  third,  and  seventh  of  these  principles;  while  the 
American  interpretation,  which  would  extend  it  to  every  combination 
of  circumstances  which  those  words,  in  their  most  lax,  popular,  and  un- 
scientific acceptation  could  possibly  be  made  to  embrace,  offends  against 
the  same,  <and  also  against  the  tenth  principle. 

The  British  interpretation  of  the  words  "  the  renewal  or  augmenta- 
tion of  military  supplies  or  arms,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  Bale, 
which  applies  them  to  augmentations  of  the  warlike  force  of  belligerent 
vessels,  the  same,  or  ejusdem  generiSj  with  those  which  were  forbidden 
by  President  Washington's  Eules,  and  by  the  British  and  American 
Foreign-Enlistment  Acts,  is  in  harmony  'with  the  second,  third,  fiftb, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  the  foregoing  principles.  The  American 
interpretation,  which  would  extend  them  to  supplies  of  articles,  such  as 
coals,  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  asylum  and  hos- 
pitality hitherto  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  all  civilized  nations, 
(notably  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,)  were  never  yet 
deemed  unlawful,  and  from  the  supply  of  which,  in  neutral  xMrts,  it 
would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  two  great  maritime  Powers,  such  as  the 
two  Contracting  Parties,  to  debar  themselves  in  case  of  their  being  en- 
gaged in  war,  in  the  present  days  of  steam  navigation,  offends  against 
the  same  principles,  and  also  against  that  numbered  11. 

The  force  of  these  objections  to  the  American  interpretation  of  the 
4.  i„flu*„ceonthe  thrcc  Kulcs  Is  grcatly  increased  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
rS;:^"".  1em«  first,  that  Grcat  Britain  agreed  to  their  being  retrospect- 
o»  11..^  a.rtn^n.eut.  jyely  appUcd  to  thc  decision  of  "  the  questions  between  the 
two  countries  arising  out  of  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I"  of  the 
Treaty,  those  being  the  claims  "  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  the 
several  vessels  which  had  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  »» 
the  Alabama  Claims." 

Down  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  no  claim  had  ever  been  made  against 
Great  Britain,  on  the  specific  ground  of  supplies  of  coal  to  Confederate 
vessels ;  every  claim  for  captures,  of  which  any  intelligible  notice  bad 
been  given,  was  in  respect  of  captures  by  ships,  said  to  have  been 
equipped  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  or  to  have  received  their  arma- 
ments by  means  directly  supplied  from  Great  Britain.  The  British 
Government,  therefore,  was  warranted  in  believing,  as  it  did  believe, 
that  the  controversy  between  itself  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  confined  to  claims  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  ships 
of  this  description  only ;  and,  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  liule,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  claims  in  view  which  were 
grounded  only  on  supplies  of  coal  to  Confederate  vessels.  A  retro- 
spective  engagement  of  this  sort  cannot,  without  a  complete  deiuirtare 
from  all  the  principles  of  justice,  be  enlarged  by  any  uncertain  or  un- 
necessary implication. 

The  United  States  have  expressly  declared,  in  their  Case,  that  they 
consider  all  the  Bules — of  course,  therefore,  the  second — to  be  coiiici- 
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dent  with,  and  not  to  exceed,  the  jn-eviously  known  rules  of  .,.  tu  ...i,,...,  < 
international  law.  Great  Britain,  though  taking  a  different  jI'Vl';?";;;,';.;.!  .t 
view  of  the  other  Eules,  has  also  expressly  declared,  in  her  ""'-«"'• 
CouDter  Case,  tlmt  she  too  regards  the  second  Rule  as  in  uo  way  enlarg- 
ing  the  previously  known  ])rohibitious  of  international  law,  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates.  The  practice  of  the  United  States,  by  habitu- 
ally receiving  supplies  of  coal  in  British  ports  during  the  war,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  international  law,  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  had  been  previously  announced  and  acted  upon  by  all  the 
highest  political  and  judicial  authorities  of  that  country.  Thus  it  is 
made  quite  apparent  that  the  construction  now  sought  to  be  placed  by 
the  United  States  upon  this  second  Euleis  at  variance  with  the  real  in- 
tention and  meaning  of  both  the  Contracting  Parties ;  and  therefore 
with  the  1st  and  4th  of  the  principles  extracted  from  Vattel,  as  well  as 
with  the  others  already  specified. 

But  further:  not  only  did  Great  Britain  consent  to  the  retrosx)ective 
application  of  those  Kales,  upon  the  footing  formerly  ex- 
plained, to  the  determination  of  w^hat  she  understood  as  the  r*"..T,"'cL.'.';' '.'.' 
"the  claims  generically  known  as  the  Alabama  Claims,''  li'H.Th^"ii";!^rR«hV 
growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  particular  vessels  which  ^o^.H,''7m\^uiJ'^'l■ 
had  historically  given  rise  to  that  designation,  and  of  no  ^**"* 
other  kind  of  claims;  not  only  did  the  two  Contracting  Parties  "  agree 
to  observe  these  Rules  as  between  themselves  in  future ;"  but  they  also 
agreed  to  ^'  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  Powers,  and 
to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

They  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  general  code  of  all  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  connected  with  the  subject;  they  were  not  careful,  and  did 
not  attempt,  to  express  the  explanation  or  qualifications  of  any  expres- 
sions used  in  these  particular  Eules,  which  a  sound  acquaintance  with 
the  rales  and  usages  of  international  law  would  supply.  Eules  of  this 
natare,  which  could  rationally  be  supposed  proper  to  be  proposed  for 
general  acceptance  to  all  the  maritime  Powers  of  the  civilized  world, 
mast  evidently  have  been  meant  to  be  interpreted  in  a  simple  and 
I'easonable  sense,  conformable  to,  and  not  largely  transcending  the 
views  of  international  maritime  law  and  policy  which  would  be  likely  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  general  interests  and  intelligence  of  that 
portion  of  mankind.  They  must  have  been  meant  to  be  definitely,  can- 
didly, and  fairly* interpreted;  not  to  be  strained  to  every  unforeseen 
and  novel  consequence,  which  perverse  latitude  of  construction  might 
be  capable  of  deducing  from  the  generality  of  their  expressions.  They 
must  have  been  understood  by  their  framers,  and  intended  to  be  under- 
^itood  by  other  States,  as  assuring  the  continuance,  and  involving  in 
their  true  intei*pretation  the  recognition  of  all  those  piinciples,  rules, 
i^nd  practical  distinctions,  established  by  international  law  and  usage, 
!^  departure  from  which  was  not  required  by  the  natural  and  necessary 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  they  were  expressed ;  they  cannot  have 
been  meant  to  involve  large  and  important  changes,  upon  subjects  not 
expressly  mentioned  or  adverted  to  by  mere  implication  ;  nor  to  lay  a 
Heries  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  in  future  contingencies  and  cases,  for  all  na- 
tions which  might  accede  to  them.  Great  Britain  certainly,  for  her  own 
part,  agreed  to  them,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 
before  which  these  claims  would  come,  might  be  relied  upon  to  reject 
^very  strained  application  of  their  phraseology,  which  could  wrest  them 
to  purposes  not  clearly  within  the  contemplation  of  both  the  Contract- 
ing Parties,  and  calculated  to  make  them  rather  a  danger  to  be  avoided 
than  a  light  to  be  followed  by  other  nations. 

EouNDELL  Palmer. 


IV.-ARGUMENT  OF  MR.  EVARTS,  ONE  OF  THE  COUNSEL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF 
ARBITRATION  AT  GENEVA,  ON  THE  5TH  AND  6TH  AUGUST, 
1872,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  SPECIAL  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  COUN- 
SEL OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY.  SEE  PROTOCOLS  XYII 
AND  XVIII. 


ARGUMENT  OF  MR.  EVARTS. 


At  (lie  Conference  held  on  the  5th  day  of  August  Mr.  Evartn  addressed  the 

Tribunal  as  follows: 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Tribunal  it  has  seamed  good 
.«<«pe  of  ihc  dw  to  the  Arbitrators,  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  the  fifth 
o.-,ioo.  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  intimate  that  on 

certain  specific  points  they  would  desire  a  further  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  Counsel  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  elucidation  of  those 
points  in  the  consideration  of  the  Tribunal.  Under  that  invitation  the 
eminent  Counsel  for  the  British  Government  has  presented  an  argament 
which  distributes  itself,  as  it  seems  to  us,  while  dealing  with  the  three 
points  suggested,  over  a  very  general  examination  of  the  Argument 
which  has  already  been  presented  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  right,  under  the  Treaty,  of  replying  to  ttai:^ 
special  argument  npon  the  points  named  by  the  Tribunal,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  embarrassment  to  determine  exactly  how  far  this  discos- 
sion  on  our  part  might  properly  go.  In  one  sense  our  deliberate  judg- 
ment is  that  this  new  discussion  has  really  added  but  little  to  the  vieirv< 
or  the  Argument  which  had  already  been  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
British  (government,  and  that  it  has  not  disturbed  the  positions  which 
had  been  insisted  npon,  on  the  part  of  the  United  St^ttes,  in  answer  to 
the  previous  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  con- 
tained in  its  Case,  Counter  Case,  and  Argument. 

But  to  have  treated  the  matter  in  this  way,  and  left  our  previous  Ar- 
gument to  be  itself  such  an  answer  as  we  were  satisfied  to  rely  npon  to 
the  new  developments  of  contrary  views  that  were  presented  in  this 
special  argument  of  the  British  Government,  would  have  seemed  to  as- 
sume too  confidently  in  favor  of  our  Argument,  that  it  was  an  adequate 
response  in  itself,  and  would  have  been  not  altogether  resi^ectfol  to  the 
very  able,  very  comprehensive,  ami  very  thorough  criticism  upon  the 
main  points  of  that  Argument,  which  the  eminent  Counsel  of  Her  Maje«t>' 
has  now  presented.  ^Nevertheless  it  seems  quite  foreign  from  our  duty, 
and  quite  unnecessary  for  any  great  service  to  the  Tribunal,  to  pursue 
in  detail  every  point  and  suggestion,  however  pertinent  and  however 
skillfully  applied,  that  is  raised  in  this  new  argument  of  the  eminent 
Counsel.  We  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  present  such  views  as  seem 
to  us  useful  and  valuable,  and  as  tend  in  their  general  bearing  to  disiK):^' 
of  the  difficulties  and  counter  propositions  opposed  to  our  views  in  thf 
learned  Counsel's  present  criticism  upon  them. 
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The  American  Argument,  presented  on  the  loth  of  June,  as  bearing 
\\\}ou  these  three  points  now  under  discussion,  had  distributed  the  sub- 
ject under  the  general  heads  of  the  measure  of  international  duties ;  of 
tbe  means  which  Great  Britain  possessed  for  the  performance  of  those 
dnties ;  of  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  '^  due  diligence,'' 
as  used  in  the  Treaty;  of  the  particular  application  of  the  duties  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  case  of  cruisers  on  their  subsequent  visits  to  British  ports; 
and  then  of  the  faults,  or  failures,  or  shortcomings  of  Great  Britain  in 
its  actual  conduct  of  the  transactions  under  review,  in  reference  to  these 
measures  of  duty,  and  this  exaction  of  due  diligence. 

Ttie  special  topic  now  raised  for  discussion  in  the  matter  of  "  due 
diligence"  generally  considered,  has  been  regarded  by  the 
Counsel  of  the  British  Government  as  involving  a  considera-  ^"*  •i-id-mr. 
tioD,  not  only  of  the  measure  of  diligence  required  for  the  discharge 
of  ascertained  duties,  but  also  the  discussion  of  what  the  measure  of 
those  duties  was ;  and  then  of  the  exaction  of  due  diligence  as  applicable 
to  the  different  instances  or  occasions  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
which  the  actual  transactions  in  controversy  between  the  parties 
disclosed.  That  treatment  of  the  points  is,  of  course,  suitable  enough, 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Counsel,  necessary  for  properly  meet* 
ing  the  question  specifically  under  consideration,  because  all  those  ele- 
ments do  bear  upon  the  question  of  ^'due  diligence"  as  relative  to  the 
time,  and  place,  and  circumstances  that  called  for  its  exercise.  Never- 
theless, the  general  question,  thus  largely  construed,  is  really  equivalent 
to  the  main  controversy  submitted  to  the  disposition  of  this  Tribunal 
by  the  Treaty,  to  wit,  whether  the  required  due  diligence  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  actual  conduct  of  afifairs  by  Great  Britain  to  the  different 
situations  for  and  in  which  it  was  exacted. 

Tbe  reach  and  effort  of  this  special  argument  in  behalf  of  the  British 
(loverumeut  seem  to  us  to  aim  at  the  reduction  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent on  Great  Britain,  the  reduction  of  the  obligation  to  perform  those 
dnties,  in  its  source  and  in  its  authority,  and  to  the  calling  back  of  the 
cause  to  the  position  assumed  and  insisted  upon  in  the  previous  Align- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  that  this  was  a  matter  not  of 
international  duty,  and  not  of  international  obligation,  and  not  to  be 
jadged  of  in  the  court  of  nations  as  a  duty  due  by  one  nation,  Great 
Britain,  to  another  nation,  the  United  States,  but  onl}'  as  a  question  of 
its  duty  to  itself,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality,  and  to  its  own  laws 
and  its  own  people,  in  exerting  the  means  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
(iovernment  by  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  for  controlling  any  efforts 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  nation. 

We  had  supposed,  and  have  so  in  our  Argument  insisted,  that  all  that 
long  debate  was  concluded  by  what  had  been  settled  by  ,^,^„,,,„  ,^^ ,,,. 
detinitive  convention  between  the  two  nations  as  the  law  of  t-^m^  thVi««"o.  uIm 
this  Tribunal,  upon  which  the  conduct  and  duty  of  Great  ^"^^ 
Britain,  and  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  ad- 
judged, and  had  been  distinctly  expressed,  and  authoritatively  and  finally 
established  in  the  Three  Kales  of  the  Treaty. 

Before  undertaking  to  meet  the  more  particular  inquiries  that  are  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  Argument,  it  is  proper  that,  at  the 
outset,  we  should  take  notice  of  an  attempt  to  disparage  the  t^mpt^to''!MMMr.: 
efficacy  of  those  Eules,  the  source  of  their  authority,  and  '*"'""^*' """"'' 
the  nature  of  their  obligation  upon  Great  Britain.  The  first  five  sec- 
tions of  the  special  argument  are  devoted  to  this  consideration.  It  is 
^id  that  the  only  way  that  these  Kules  come  to  be  important  in  pass- 
'^^tf  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  (rreat  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  the 
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claims  of  the  United  States,  is  by  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty  that,  in 
deciding  the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  these 
claims,  the  Arbitrators  should  assume  that,  during  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon 
the  principles  set  forth  in  these  Kules,  and  in  them  announced.  That 
requires,  it  is  said,  as  a  principal  consideration,  that  the  Tribunal  should 
determine  what  the  law  of  nations  on  these  subjects  would  have  been  if 
these  Kules  had  not  been  thus  adopted.  Then,  it  is  argued  that,  as  to 
the  propositions  of  duty  covered  by  the  Jirst  liule,  the  law  of  nations 
did  not  impose  them,  and  that  the  obligation  of  Great  Britain,  there- 
fore,  in  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  in  that  Kale, 
was  not  derived  from  the  law  of  nations,  was  not,  therefore,  a  doty 
between  it  and  the  United  States,  nor  a  duty  the  breach  of  which  called 
for  the  resentments  or  the  indemnities  that  belong  to  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Then,  it  is  argued  that  the  whole  duty  and  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  in  that  regard,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  arose 
under  the  provisions  of  its  domestic  legislation,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign-Eidistment  Act,  under  a  general  obligation  by  which  a 
nation,  having  assigned  a  rule  of  conduct  for  itself,  is  amenable  for  it^« 
proper  and  equal  performance  as  between  and  toward  the  two  bellige- 
rents. The!i,  it  is  argued  that  this  assent  of  the  British  Government, 
that  the  Tribunal  shall  regard  that  Government  as  held  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  assigned  in  those  Kules,  in  so  far  as  those  Rules  were 
not  of  antecedent  obligation  in  the  law  of  nations,  is  not  a  consent  that 
Great  Britain  shall  be  held  under  an  international  obligation  to  perform 
the  Kules  in  that  regard,  but  simply  as  an  agreement  that  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  discharge,  as  a  municipal  obligation,  under  the  provisions 
of  their  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  duties  which  were  equivalent  in  their 
construction  of  the  act  to  what  is  now  assigned  as  an  international 
duty;  and  this  argument  thus  concludes : 

When,  therefore,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  agreed  that  the  Arbitrators  should  assnine  that  Her  Mijesty's  GoverD- 
ment  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Three  Rules,  (thoiucL 
declining  to  assent  to  them  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law,  wbiih 
were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  arosp,)  the  effect  of  that  argameot  was  not 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Arbitrators  to  judge  retrospectively  of  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  according  to  any  false  hypothesis  of  law  or  fact,  bat  to  ackao^*- 
ledge,  as  a  rule  of  judgment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  the  undertaking  whicb 
the  British  Governmout  had  actually  and  repeatedly  given  to  the  GovernnieDt  of  tbe 
United  States,  to  act  upon  the  construction  which  they  themselves  placed  npon  tbr 
prohibitions  of  their  own  municipal  law,  according  to  which  it  was  coincident  in  «ib- 
stance  with  those  Kules. — {British  Special  Argument,  p.  389.) 

Now,  we  may  very  briefly,  as  we  think,  dispose  of  this  suggestion,  am! 
of  all  the  influences  that  it  is  api^ealed  to  to  exert  throughout  the 
course  of  the  discussion  in  aid  of  the  views  insisted  upon  by  the  leamai 
Counsel.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  Treaty 
to  say,  that  the  obligation  of  these  Rules,  and  the  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  have  its  conduct  judged  according  to  tho^ 
Enles,  arise  from  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  thus  expressed.  On  tbf 
contrary,  that  absent  comes  in  only  subsequently  to  the  authoritativf 
statement  of  the  Rules,  and  simply  as  a  qualification  attendant  upon  a 
reservation  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the  previous  declaration 
shall  not  be  esteemed  as  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gorfr^- 
me}it,  that  those  were  in  fact  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  at  the 
time  the  transactions  oC/Curred. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  thus  determines  the  authority  and  the 
obligation  of  these  Rules.  I  read  from  the  very  commencement  of  thf 
article:  "In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  th^5 
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shall  be  gfoverned  by  the  following  three  Rules,  which  are  agreed  upon 
by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  Rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to 
the  case  and  b^'  such  principles  of  International  Law  not  inconsistent 
therewith ;"  and  then  the  Rules  are  stated. 

Now,  there  had  been  a  debate  between  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments,  whether  the  duties  expressed  in  those  Rules 
were  wholly  of  international  obligation  antecedent  to  this  agreement  of 
the  parties.  The  United  States  had  from  the  beginning  insisted  that 
they  were ;  Great  Britain  had  insisted  that,  in  regard  to  the  outfit  and 
equipment  of  an  unarmed  ship  from  its  ports,  there  was  only  an  obliga- 
tion of  municipal  law  and  not  of  international  law ;  that  its  duty  con- 
coucerning  such  outfit  was  wholly  limited  to  the  execution  of  its  For- 
eign-Enlistment Act ;  that  the  discharge  of  that  duty  and  its  responsi- 
bility for  any  default  therein  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  United  States 
as  matter  of  international  law,  nor  upon  any  judgment  otherwise  than 
of  the  general  duty  of  a  neutral  to  execute  its  laws,  whatever  they 
might  be,  with  impartiality  between  the  belligerents. 

To  close  that  debate,  and  in  advance  of  the  submission  of  any  ques- 
tion to  this  Tribunal,  the  law  on  that  subject  was  settled  by  the  Treaty, 
and  settled  in  terms  which,  so  far  as  the  obligation  of  the  law  goes, 
seem  to  us  to  admit  of  no  debate,  and  to  be  exposed  to  not  the  least 
uncertainty  or  doubt.  But  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  an  imputation 
upon  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  that  while  it  presently  agreed 
that  the  duties  of  a  neutral  were  as  these  Rules  express  them,  and  that 
these  Rules  were  applicable  to  this  case,  that  a  neutral  nation  was  bound 
to  conform  to  them,  and  that  they  should  govern  this  Tribunal  in  its 
decision — in  order  that  from  all  this  there  might  not  arise  an  imputation 
that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  transactions,  (if  it 
should  be  found  in  the  judgment  of  this  Tribunal  to  have  been  at  vari- 
ance with  these  Rules,)  would  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  a  variance 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Rules  then  presently  admitted  as  bind- 
ing, a  reservation  was  made.    What  was  that  reservation  ? 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  commanded  her  Higli  Commissioners  and  Plenipoten- 
tiaries to  declare  that  Her  Maiusty's  Government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore^^oing  Rules 
as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when 
the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I  arose,  hut  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order 
to  evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  tlio  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  fntnre,  agrees  that,  in  deciding  the  qnes- 
tions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  these  claims,  the  Arbitrators  should 
assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set 
forth  in  these  Rules. 

Thus,  while  this  saving  clause  in  respect  to  the  past  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  was  allowed  on  the  declaration  of  Her  Majesty,  yet  that  declara- 
tion was  admitted  into  the  Treaty  only  upon  the  express  proviso  that 
it  should  have  no  import  of  any  kind  in  disparaging  the  obligation  of 
the  Rules,  their  significance,  their  binding  force,  or  the  principles  upon 
AThich  this  Tribunal  should  judge  concerning  them. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  when  the  whole  office  of  this  clause,  thus  re- 
ferred to,  is  of  that  nature  and  extent  onl^^,  and  when  it  ends  in  the  de- 
termination that  that  reservation  shall  have  no  effect  upon  your  d^sion^ 
shall  it,  I  say,  be  claimed  that  this  reservation  shall  have  an  effect  upon 
the  argument  ?  How  shall  it  be  pretended,  before  a  Tribunal  like  this, 
that  what  is  to  be  oHsumed  in  the  decision  is  not  to  be  assumed  in  the 
argument  f 

13ut  what  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  these  Three  Eules,  in 
their  future  application  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States — nay,  in 
their  future  application  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  mean  some- 
thing different  from  what  they  mean  in  their  application  to  the  past? 
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What  becomes,  then,  of  the  purchasing  consideration  of  these  Rulers 
for  the  future,  to  wit.  that,  waiving  debate,  they  shall  be  apxilied  to  the 
past  t 

We  must,  therefore,  insist  that,  upon  the  plain  declarations  of  this 
Treaty,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  proposition  of  the  first  five 
sections  of  the  new  special  argument.  If  there  were  anything  iu  it  it 
would  go  to  the  rupture,  almost,  of  the  Treaty ;  lor  the  langnagie  is 
plain,  the  motive  is  declared,  the  force  in  future  is  not  in  dispute,  and, 
for  the  consideration  of  that  force  in  the  future,  the  same  force  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  judgment  of  this  Tribunal  upon  the  past.  Now,  it  is  said 
that  this  declaration  of  the  binding  authority  of  these  Rules  is  to  read 
in  the  sense  of  this  very  complicated,  somewhat  unintelligible,  proposi- 
tion of  the  learned  Counsel.  Compare  his  words  with  the  declaratiou 
of  the  binding  authority  of  these  Rules,  as  Rules  of  International  Law, 
actually  found  in  the  Treaty,  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  the  two 
forms  of  expression  are  equivalent  and  interchangeable. 

Can  any  one  imagine  that  the  United  States  would  have  agreed  that 
the  construction,  in  its  application  to  the  past,  was  to  be  of  this  modified, 
uncertain,  optional  character,  while,  in  the  future,  the  Rules  were  to  be 
authoritative,  binding  Rules  of  the  law  of  nations  f  When  the  United 
States  had  given  an  assent,  by  convention,  to  the  law  that  was  to  gov- 
ern this  Tribunal,  was  it  intended  that  that  law  should  be  construed, 
as  to  the  past,  differently  from  what  it  was  to  be  construed  iu  reference 
to  the  future? 

I  apprehend  that  this  learned  Tribunal  will  at  once  dismiss  this  con- 
sideration, with  all  its  important  influence  upon  the  whole  subsequent 
argument  of  the  eminent  Counsel,  which  an  attentive  examinatinon  of 
that  argument  will  disclose. 

With  this  proposition  falls  the  further  proposition,  already  met  in 
Hoirfarth^Thbu.  our  formcr  Argument,  that  it  is  material  to  go  into  the  re 
ruLrdVSLVUuon:  gion  of  debate  as  to  what  the  law  of  nations  upon  thei* 
.1  law.  subjects,  now  under  review,  was  or  is.    So  far  as  it  falls 

within  the  range  covered  by  these  Rules  of  the  Treaty,  their  provisions 
have  concluded  the  controversy.  To  what  purpose,  then,  pursue  an  in- 
quiry and  a  course  of  argument  which,  whatever  way  in  the  balance  of 
your  conclusions  it  may  be  determined,  cannot  affect  your  judgment  or 
your  award  ?  If  these  Rules  are  found  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of 
nations  in  the  principles  which  it  held  antecedent  to  their  adoption,  the 
Rules  cannot  have  for  that  reason  any  greater  force  than  by  their  own 
simple,  unconfirmed  authority.  If  they  differ  from,  if  they  exceed,  if 
they  transgress  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  stood  ante- 
cedent to  the  Treaty,  by  so  much  the  greater  force  does  the  convention 
of  the  parties  require  that,  for  this  trial  and  for  this  judgment,  these 
Rules  are  to  be  the  law  of  this  Tribunal.  This  argument  is  hinted  at 
in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  British  Government;  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  public  discussion  in  the  press  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  most 
authoritative  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  point  from  the  press  oi 
that  country  has  not  failed  to  stigmatize  this  suggestion  as  bringing 
the  obligation  of  the  Rules  of  this  Treaty  down  to  "the  vanishing' 
point."  ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  special  argument  we  find  a  general  presentation 

Sir  iL  pnim.r'-  of  cauous  for  thc  construction  of  treaties,  and  some  general 

ruucnmrirxlVau";  observations  as  to  the  light  or  the  controlling  reason  nndei 

r,nmined.  which   thcsc   Rulcs  of  the   Treaty  should   be   construed. 

These  suggestions  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 

^  London  Times,  February,  1872. 
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It  certaiuly  would  be  a  very  great  reproach  to  tbese  natious,  which 
had  deliberately  fixed  upon  three  propositioD^  as  expressive  of  the  law 
of  nations,  in  their  judgment,  for  the  purposes  of  this  tiial,  that  a  resort 
to  general  instructions,  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  was  necessary. 
Eleven  canons  of  interpretation  drawn  from  Vattel  are  presented  in 
order,  and  then  several  of  them,  as  the  case  suits,  are  applied  as  valu- 
able in  elucidating  this  or  that  point  of  the  Eules.  But  the  learned 
Counsel  has  omitted  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  first  and  most  general 
rule  of  Yattel,  which,  being  once  understood,  would,  as  we  think,  dis- 
«pense  with  any  consideration  of  these  subordinate  canons  which  Vattel 
has  introduced  to  be  used  onlj^  in  case  his  first  general  rule  does  not  ap- 
ply. This  first  proposition  is,  that  "it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret  what 
Las  no  need  of  interpretation." 

Now  these  Eules  of  the  Treaty  are  the  deliberate  and  careful  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  two  nations  in  establishing  the  law  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  Tribunal,  which  the  Treaty  calls  into  existence.  These 
Kales  need  no  interpretation  in  any  general  sense.  Undoubtedly  there 
may  be  phrases  which  may  receive  some  illustration  or  elucidation  from 
the  history  and  from  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  to  that 
we  have  no  objection.  Instances  of  very  proper  application  to  that  resort 
occur  in  the  argument  of  which  I  am  now  replying.  But  there  can  be 
uo  possible  need  to  resort  to  any  general  rules,  such  as  those  most  fa- 
vored and  insisted  upon  by  the  learned  Counsel,  viz,  the  sixth  proposi- 
tion of  Vattel,  that  you  never  should  accept  an  interi>retation  that  leads 
to  an  absurdity — or  the  tenth,  that  you  never  should  accept  an  inter- 
pretation that  leads  to  a  crime.  Nor  do  we  need  to  recur  to  Vattel  for 
what  is  certainly  a  most  sensible  proposition,  that  the  reason  of  the 
Treaty — that  is  to  say,  the  motive  which  led  to  the  making  of  it  and 
the  object  in  contemplation  at  the  time — is  the  most  certain  clue  to  lead 
us  to  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning. 

But  the  inference  drawn  from  that  proposition,  in  its  application  to 
this  case,  by  the  learned  Counsel,  seems  very  wide  from  what  to  us  ap- 
I)earK  natural  and  sensible.  The  aid  which  he  seeks  under  the  guidance 
of  this  rule  is  from  the  abstract  proposition  of  publicists  on  cognate 
subjects  or  the  illustrative  instances  given  by  legal  commentators. 

Oar  view  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  this  Treaty  is  applied  to  the  past, 
as  it  is  applied  to  an  actual  situation  between  the  two  nations,  and  as  it 
is  applied  to  settle  the  doubts  and  disputes  which  existed  between  them 
as  to  obligation  and  to  the  performance  of  obligations,  these  considera- 
tions furnish  the  resort,  if  any  is  needed,  whereby  this  Tribunal  should 
seek  to  determine  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  is. 

Now,  as  bearing  upon  all  these  three  topics,  of  due  diligence,  of  treat- 
ment of  offending  cruisers  in  their  subsequent  visits  to  British  ports,  and 
of  their  supply,  as  from  a  base  of  operations,  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  these  Eules  are  to  be  treated  in  reference  to  the  con- 
troversy as  it  had  arisen  and  as  it  wa«  in  progress  between  the  two  na- 
tions when  the  Treaty  was  formed.  What  was  that?  Here  was  a 
nation  prosecuting  a  war  against  a  portion  of  its  population  and  terri- 
tory in  revolt.  Against  the  sovereign  thus  prosecuting  his  war  there 
was  raised  a  maritime  warfare.  The  belligerent  itself,  thus  prosecuting 
this  maritime  warfare  against  its  sovereign,  confessedly  had  no  ports 
and  no  waters  that  could  serve  as  the  base  of  its  naval  operations.  It 
had  no  shipyards,  it  had  no  fouiideries,  it  had  no  means  or  resources  by 
which  it  could  maintain  or  keep  on  foot  that  war.  A  project  and  a  pur- 
lK)se  of  war  was  all  that  could  have  origin  from  within  its  territory,  and 
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the  pecuniary  resources  by  which  it  could  derive  its  supply  from  nea- 
tral  uatious  was  all  that  it  could  furnish  toward  this  maritime  war. 

Now,  that  war  having  in  fact  been  kept  on  foot  and  having  resulted 
in  great  injuries  to  the  sovereign  belligerent,  gave  occasion  to  a  contro- 
versy between  that  sovereign  and  the  neutral  nation  of  Great  Britain 
as  to  whether  these  actual  supplies,  these  actual  bases  of  maritime  war 
from  and  in  neutral  jurisdiction,  were  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations 
or  in  violation  of  its  principles.  Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  this  war 
bad  thus  been  kept  on  foot  did  not,  of  itself,  carry  the  neutral  respon- 
sibility. But  it  did  bring  into  controversy  the  opposing  positions  of 
the  two  nations.  Great  Britain  contended  during  the  course  of  the 
transactions,  and  after  their  close,  and  now  here  contends,  that,  how- 
ever much  to  be  regretted,  these  transactions  did  not  place  any  respon- 
sibility upon  the  neutral,  because  they  had  been  effected  only  by  such 
communication  of  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  under 
international  law  was  innocent  and  protected ;  that  commercial  com- 
munication and  the  resort  for  asylum  or  hospitality  in  the  ports  was  the 
entire  measure,  comprehension,  and  character  of  all  that  had  occarred 
within  the  neutral  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  Stateit 
contended  to  the  contrary.  What,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the  matter 
which  settles  amicably  this  great  dispute  !  Why,  first,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations  should  be  settled  by  convention,  as  they 
have  been,  and  that  they  should  furnish  the  guide  and  the  control  of 
your  decision;  second,  that  all  the  facts  of  the  transactions  as  they 
occurred  should  be  submitted  to  your  final  and  satisfactory  determina- 
tion ;  and,  third,  that  the  application  of  these  principles  of  law  settled 
by  convention  between  the  parties  to  these  facts  as  ascertained  by  your- 
selves should  be  made  by  yourselves,  and  should,  in  the  end,  close  the 
controversy  and  be  accepted  as  satisfa-ctory  to  both  parties. 

In  this  view,  we  must  insist  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  into  any 
very  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  Kules,  unless  iii 
the  very  subordinate  sense  of  the  eKi>lanation  of  a  phrase,  such  a^ 
**  base  of  operations,"  or  "  military  supplies,"  or  "  recruitment  of  men," 
or  some  similar  matter. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  part  of  the  discussion  whieb  relates 
to  the  eifect  of  a  ^^  commission,"  which,  though  made  the 
subject  of  the  second  topic  named  by  the  tribunal,  and 
taken  in  that  order  by  the  learned  Counsel,  I  propose  first  to  consider. 

It  is  said  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf,  as  m^ 

i,.t.Hi'<t,i.....n  ^^  their  Argument,  rest  upon  an  exaggerated  construction 

•.u.»  uou  oi  ih'  'tfr"i  of  the  second  clause  of  the  first  Bule.    On  this  point,  I  have 

first  to  say  that  the  construction  which  we  put  upon  that 
clause  is  not  exaggerated ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  claims 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  commissioned 
cruisers  that  have  had  their  origin  in  an  illegal  outfit  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  as  settled  in  the  first  Bule,  do  not  rest  exclusively  upon 
the  second  clause  of  the  first  Kule.  They,  undoubte<lly,  in  one  con- 
struction of  that  clause,  find  an  adequate  support  in  its  proposition; 
but,  if  that  construction  should  fail,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain,  in  dealing  with  these  offending  cruisers  in  their  subsequent 
resort  to  its  ports  and  waters,  would  rest  upon  principles  quite  inde- 
pendent of  this  construction  of  the  second  clause. 

The  second  clause  of  that  Bule  is  this :  "  And  also  to  use  like  diligence 
to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially 
adapted  in  whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.*' 


F.rttKi  cil'R('«iiirrii«** 

flUll. 
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It  is  said  that  this  second  claase  of  the  first  Eule  manifestly  applies 
only  to  the  original  departure  of  such  a  vessel  from  the  British  juris- 
diction, while  its  purposes  of  unlawful  hostility  still  remain  in  intention 
merely,  and  have  not  been  evidenced  by  execution. 

If  this  means  that  a  vessel  that  had  made  its  first  evasion  from  a 
British  port,  under  circumstances  which  did  not  inculpate  Great  Britain 
for  failing  to  arrest  her,  and  then  had  come  within  British  ports  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  the  evidence,  as  then  developed,  would  have  required 
Great  Britain  to  arrest  her,  and  would  have  inculpated  that  nation  for 
failure  so  to  do,  is  not  within  the  operation  of  this  Eule,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  upon  what  principle  of  reason  this  pretension  rests.  K 
the  meaning  is  that  this  second  clause  only  applies  to  such  offending 
vessels  while  they  remain  in  the  predicament  of  not  having  acquired 
the  protection  of  a  "  commission,"  that  pretension  is  a  begging  of  the 
question  under  consideration,  to  wit,  what  the  eflfect  of  a  '*  commission'' 
is  under  the  circumstances  proposed. 

I  do  not  understand  exactly  whether  these  two  cases  are  meant  to  be 
covered  by  this  criticism  of  the  learned  Counsel.  But  let  us  look  at  it. 
Supposing  that  the  escape  of  the  Florida  from  Liverpool,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  not  under  circumstances  which  made  it  an  injurious  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  for  which  Great  Britain  was  responsible  to  the 
United  States,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  was  no  such  fault,  from  inat- 
tention to  evidence,  or  from  delay  or  inefficiency  of  action,  as  made 
Great  Britain  responsible  for  her  escape ;  and  supposing,  when  she  en- 
tered Liverpool  again,  as  the  matter  then  stood  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
(rovernment,  the  evidence  was  clear  and  the  duty  was  clear,  if  it  were 
an  original  case ;  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  duty  is  not  as  strong,  that  it 
is  not  as  clear,  and  that  a  failure  to  perform  it  is  not  as  clear  a 
case  for  inculpation  as  if  in  the  original  outset  the  same  circum- 
stances of  failure  and  of  fault  had  been  apparent!  Certainly  the 
proposition  cannot  mean  this.  Certainly  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  regard  to  the  vessel  at  Nassau,  a  British  port  into  which  she 
went  after  her  escape  from  Liverpool,  does  not  conform  to  this  sugges- 
tion. But  if  the  proposition  does  not  come  to  this,  then  it  comes  back 
to  the  pretension  that  the  commission  intervening  terminates  the  obli- 
gation, defeats  the  duty,  and  exposes  the  suffering  belligerent  to  all  the 
consequences  of  this  naval  war,  illegal  in  its  origin,  illegal  in  its  char- 
acter, and,  on  the  part  of  the  offending  belligerent,  an  outrage  upon 
the  neutral  that  has  suffered  it. 

Now,  that  is  the  very  question  to  be  determined.  Unquestionably,  we 
submit  that,  while  the  first  clause  of  the  first  Eule  is,  by  its  terms,  lim- 
ited to  an  original  equipment  or  outfit  of  an  offending  vessel,  the  sec- 
ond clause  was  intended  to  lay  down  the  obligation  of  detaining  in  port, 
and  of  preventing  the  departure  of,  every  such  vessel  whenever  it  should 
come  within  British  jurisdiction.  I  omit  from  this  present  statement,  of 
course,  the  element  of  the  effect  of  the  "  commission,"  that  being  the 
immediate  point  in  dispute. 

I  start  in  the  debate  of  that  question  with  this  view  of  the  scope  and 
efficacy  of  the  Eule  itself. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  second  clause  of  the  first  Eule  is  to  be 
qualified  in  its  apparent  signification  and  ai)plication  by  the  supplying 
a  phrase  used  in  the  first  clause  which,  it  is  said,  must  be  communicated 
to  the  second.  That  qualifying  phrase  is  "  any  vessel  which  it  has  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  is  intended,"  &c. 

Now,  this  qualification  is  in  the  first  clause,  and  it  is  not  in  the  sec- 

29  c 
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^  ^^  end.  Of  course  this  element  of  having  *'  reasonable  groand 
•'n'«reL»hirV^^^^^^  to  believe  "  that  the  offense  which  a  neutral  nation  isre- 
to  W.CVC.  quired  to  prevent  is  about  to  be  committed,  is  an  element  of 

the  question  of  dtw  diligence  always  fairly  to  be  considered,  always  Bnit- 
ably  to  be  considered  in  judging  either  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
in  these  matters,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  the  past,  or 
of  the  duty  of  both  nations  in  the  future.  As  an  element  of  due  aili- 
gence,  it  finds  its  place  in  the  second  clause  of  the  first  Rule,  but  only 
as  an  element  of  due  diligence. 

Kow,  upon  what  motive  does  this  distinction  between  the  purview  of 
the  first  clause  and  of  the  second  clause  rest  f  Why,  the  duty  in  regard 
to  these  vessels  embraced  in  the  j^r^^  clause  applies  to  the  inchoate  and 
progressive  enterprise  at  every  stage  of  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip 
ping,  and  while  that  enterprise  is,  or  may  be,  in  respect  to  evidence  of 
its  character,  involved  in  obscurity,  ambiguity,  and  doubt.  It  is,  there- 
fore, provided  that,  in  regard  to  that  duty,  only  such  vessels  are  thus 
subjected  to  interruption  in  the  progress  of  construction  at  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  neutral  as  the  neutral  has  '^  reasonable  ground  to  believe'" 
are  intended  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  which  purpose  the  vessel  itself 
does  not  necessarily  disclose  either  in  regard  to  its  own  character  or  of 
its  intended  use.  But.  after  the  vessel  has  reached  its  form  and  com- 
pleted its  structure,  wny,  then,  it  is  a  sufficient  limitation  of  the  obli- 
Sation  and  sufficient  protection  against  undue  responsibility,  that  '^  dne 
illgence  to  prevent  the  assigned  offense  is  alone  required.  Dae  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  the  required  duty  is  all  that  is  demanded,  and  ac- 
cordingly that  distinction  is  preserved.  It  is  made  the  clear  and  abso- 
lute duty  of  a  nation  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against 
a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  such  vessel  having  been  specially 
adapted  in  whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  nfie. 
That  is,  when  a  vessel  has  become  ready  to  take  the  seas,  having  its 
character  of  warlike  adaptation  thus  determined  and  thus  evidenced, 
so  upon  its  subsequent  visit  to  the  neutral's  port,  as  to  such  a  vessel, 
the  duty  to  arrest  her  departure  is  limited  only  by  the 

Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  "  What  should  you  think,  Mr.  Evarts,  of 
such  a  case  as  this  ?  Suppose  a  vessel  had  escaped  from  Great  Britain 
with  or  without  due  diligence  being  observed — take  the  case  of  the 
Florida  or  the  Shenandoah — take  either  case.  She  puts  into  a  port  be 
longing  to  the  British  Crown.  You  contend,  if  I  understand  your  argn 
ment,  that  she  ought  to  be  seized.  But  suppose  the  authorities  at  the 
port  into  which  she  puts  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  vessel  originally  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Is  there  an 
obligation  to  seize  that  vessel  f " 

Mr.  EvAETS.  That,  like  everything  else,  is  left  as  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chief  Justice.  "  But  suppose  the  peojile  at  the  place  are  per 
fectly  unaware  from  whence  this  vessel " 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  understand  the  questiou.  We  are  not  calling  in  judg- 
ment the  authorities  at  this  or  that  place.  We  are  calling  into  judg- 
ment the  British  nation,  and  if  the  ignorance  and  want  of  knowlcdp* 
in  the  subordinate  officials  at  such  a  port  can  be  brought  to  the  fault  o( 
the  Home  Government  in  not  advising  or  keeping  them  informed,  that 
is  exactly  the  condition  from  which  the  responsibility  arises.  It  is  a  qae^^ 
tion  of  "due  diligence,''  or  not,  of  the  nation  in  all  its  conduct  in  pro 
Tiding,  or  not  providing,  for  the  situation,  and  in  preparing,  or  not  pro 
paring,  its  officials  to  act  upon  suitable  knowledge. 

We  find  nothing  of  any  limitation  of  this  second  clause  of  the  first 
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Rule  that  prevents  oar  considering  its  proper  application  to  the  case  of 
a  vessel  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded ought  to  be  arrested  under  it,  and  detained  in  port  if  the  ^<  com- 
mission'' does  not  interpose  an  obstacle. 

We  have  laid  down  at  pages  from  152  to  154  in  mir  Argument,  what  we 
consider  the  rules  of  law  in  regard  to  the  efiUECt  of  the 
'<  commission"  of  a  sovereign  nation,  or  of  a  belligerent  not  w\n«V''^'^ 
recognized  as  a  sovereign,  m  the  circumstances  involved  m 
this  inquiry.  They  are  very  simple.  I  find  nothing  in  the  argument  of 
my  learned  friend,  careful  and  intelligent* as  it  is,  that  disturbs  these 
mles  as  rules  of  law.  The  public  ship  of  a  nation,  received  into  the 
waters  or  ports  of  another  nation,  is,  by  the  practice  of 
nations,  as  a  concession  to  the  sovereign's  dignity',  exempt  or  eiurntohaiit, 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  all  judicial  process  of  *"''°  *'*"**•"'*'  **'• 
the  nation  whose  waters  it  visits.  This  is  a  concession,  mutual,  recip- 
rocal between  nations  having  this  kind  of  intercourse,  and  resting  upon 
the  best  and  surest  principles  of  international  comity.  But  there  is  no 
concession  of  extra-territoriality  to  the  effect  or  extent  that  the  sov- 
^eign  visited  is  predominated  over  by  the  sovereign  receiving  hospitality 
to  its  public  vessels.  The  principle  simply  is,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
vessel  rests  upon  considerations  between  the  nations  as  sovereign,  and 
in  their  political  capacities,  as  matter  to  be  dealt  with  directly  l^tween 
them,  under  reciprocal  responsibility  for  offense  on  either  side,  and 
under  the  duty  of  preserving  relations  of  peace  and  good-will  if  you 
please,  but  nevertheless  to  be  controlled  by  reasons  of  state. 

Any  construction  of  the  rule  that  would  allow  the  visiting  vessel  to 
impose  its  own  sovereignty  upon  the  sovereign  visited,  would  be  to  push 
the  rale  to  an  extreme  that  would  defeat  its  purpose.  It  is  the  equality 
of  sovereigns  that  requires  that  the  process  and  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
^ibould  not  be  extended  to  public  vessels. 

Bat  all  other  qualifications  as  to  how  the  sovereign  visited  shall  deal 
with  public  vessels  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  If  ofifense 
is  committed  by  such  vessels,  or  any  duty  arises  in  respect  to  them,  he, 
at  his  discretion  and  under  international  responsibility,  makes  it  the 
subject  of  remonstrance,  makes  it  the  subject  of  resentment,  makes  it 
the  subject  of  reprisal,  or  makes  it  the  subject  of  an  immediate  exer- 
cise of  force  if  the  circumstances  seem  to  exact  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  tenor  of  the  authorities,  in  respect  to  a  public  ves- 
sel not  of  a  sovereign,  but  of  a  belligerent,  who  has  not  been  recognized 
as  a  sovereign?  The  courts  of  the  country,  when  the  question  arises  as 
a  judicial  one,  turn  to  the  political  authority,  and.  ask  how  that  has  de- 
termined the  question  of  the  public  character  of  such  vessels;  and  if 
that  question  (which  is  a  political  one)  has  been  determined  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  belligerency,  then  the  vessel  of  the  belligerent  is  treated  as 
exempt  from  judicial  process  and  from  the  judisdiction  of  the  courts. 
Hut  that  vessel  remains  subject  to  the  control,  subject  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sovereign  whose  ports  it  has  visited,  and  it  remains  there 
under  the  character  of  a  limited  recognition,  and  not  in  the  public  char- 
acter of  a  representative  of  recognized  sovereignty. 

We  understand  the  motives  by  which  belligerency  is  recognized  while 
sovereignty  is  refused.  They  are  the  motives  of  humanity ;  they  are  the 
motives  of  fair  play;  they  are  the  motives  of  neutral  recognition  of  the 
actual  features  of  the  strife  of  violence  that  is  in  progress.  But  it  is 
in  vain  to  recognize  belligerency  and  deny  sovereignty,  if  you  are  going 
to  attract  one  by  one  all  the  traits  of  sovereignty,  in  the  relations  with 
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a  power  merely  recognized  as  belligerent  and  to  whom  sovereignty  has 
been  denied. 

What  is  the  difference  of  predicament  f    Why,  the  neatral  nation, 

when  it  has  occasion  to  take  offense  or  exercise  its  rights 

i.«r«.ucy  nota  reco,.  With  refcrence  to  a  belligerent  vessel  not  representing  a  sov- 

ereign,  finds  no  sovereign  behind  that  vessel  to  which  it  cam 
appeal,  to  which  it  can  remonstrate,  by  which  through  diplomacy,  by 
which  throngh  reprisals,  by  which  in  resentments,  it  can  make  itself 
felt,  its  dominion  respected,  and  its  authority  obeyed.  It  then  deals 
with  these  belligerent  vessels  not  unjustly,  not  capriciously,  for  injus- 
tice and  caprice  are  wrong  toward  whomsoever  they  are  exercised,  but, 
nevertheless,  upon  the  responsibility  that  its  dealing  must  reach  the 
conduct,  and  that  the  vessel  and  its  conduct  are  the  only  existing  power 
and  force  to  which  it  can  apply  itself. 

I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  authority  from  any  book  that  disturbs 
in  the  least  this  proposition,  or  carries  the  respect  to  belligerent  vessels 
beyond  the  exemption  from  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  judicial  process. 
The  rule  of  law  being  of  this  nature,  the  question,  then,  of  how  a  neutral 
shall  deal  with  one  of  these  cruisers  that  owes  its  existence  to  a  viola- 
tion of  its  neutral  rights,  and  then  presents  itself  for  hospitality  in  a 
port  of  the  neutral,  is  a  question  for  the  neutral  to  determine  accordin«: 
to  its  duty  to  itself,  in  respect  to  its  violated  neutrality  and  its  duty  to 
the  sovereign  belligerent,  who  will  lay  to  its  charge  the  consequences 
and  the  responsibility  for  this  offending  belligerent. 

Now,  I  find  in  the  propositions  of  the  eminent  Counsel  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  these  principles  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  requiring  only  that  the  power  should 
be  exercised  suitably  and  under  circumstances  which  will  prevent  it 
from  working  oppression  or  unnecessary  injury.  That  makes  it  a  qne^- 
tion,  therefore,  as  to  the  dealing  of  the  sovereign  for  which  the  law  of 
nations  applies  no  absolute  rule.  It  then  becomes  a  question  for  the 
Tribunal  whether  (under  these  circumstances  of  cruisers  that  owe  their 
origin  or  their  power  to  commit  these  injuries  to  their  violation  of  nen- 
trality)  Great  Britain  is  resiK>nsible  to  the  injured  sovereign,  the  United 
States,  for  this  breach  of  neutrality,  for  this  unlawful  birth,  for  this 
unlawful  support  of  these  offending  cruisers.  As  to  what  the  duty  of  a 
neutral  nation  is  in  these  circumstances  and  in  these  relations,  when  the 
offending  cruiser  is  again  placed  within  its  power,  I  find  really  no  objec- 
tion made  to  the  peremptory  course  we  insist  upon,  except  that  seizing 
such  a  vessel,  without  previous  notice^  would  be  impolite,  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  comity,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  decorous  practice  of  na- 
tions, and  would  be  so  far  a  wrong. 

Well,  let  us  not  discuss  these  questions  in  the  abstract  merely ;  let  q< 
Appi.rni.oa  c.f  the  ^Pplj  tho  luqulry  to  the  actual  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in 
pr.at.ptes,  ^]Jg  actual  circumstances  of  the  career  of  these  cruisers.   If 

Great  Britain  claimed  exemption  from  liability  to  the  United  States  br 
saying  that,  when  these  cruisers  had,  confessedly,  in  fact  escaped  in 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  confessedly  were  on  the  seas  propagating 
those  enormous  injuries  to  the  property  and  commerce  of  a  friendly  na- 
tion, it  had  promptly  given  notice  that  no  one  of  them  should  ever  afttr 
enter  its  ports,  and  that,  if  it  did  enter  its  ports,  it  would  be  seized  and 
detained,  then  this  charge  that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward 
these  cruisers  in  their  subsequent  visits  to  its  ports  was  such  as  to  make 
it  responsible  for  their  original  escape  or  for  their  subsequent  career, 
would  be  met  by  this  palliation  or  this  defense.  But  no  such  cast 
arises  upon  the  proofs.    You  have  then,  on  the  one  hand,  a  clear  daty 
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toward  the  offended  belligerent,  and  on  the  other  only  the  supposed 
obligation  of  courtesy  or  comity  toward  the  offending  belligerent.  This 
coortesvy  this  comity,  it  is  conceded,  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  at 
the  will  of  the  neutral  sovereign.  But  this  comity  or  this  courtesy  has 
not  been  withdrawn  by  any  notice,  or  by  any  act  of  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  entire  career  of  these  vessels. 

We  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  actual  situation  which 
calls  for  a  consideration  of  this  palliative  defense,  because  the  circum- 
stances do  not  raise  it  for  consideration.-  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  as 
recorded  show  the  most  absolute  indifference,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  protracted  continuance  of  the  ravages  of  the  Alabama 
and  of  the  Florida,  whose  escape  is  admitted  to  be  a  scandal  and  a  re- 
proach to  Great  Britain,  until  the  very  end  of  the  war. 

And,  yet,  a  subtraction  of  comity,  a  withdrawal  of  courtesy,  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  have  determined  their  careers. 

But,  further,  let  us  look  a  little  carefully  at  this  idea  that  a  cruiser, 
illegaJly  at  sea  by  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  nation  which  has 
given  it  birth,  is  in  a  condition,  on  its  first  visit  to  the  ports  of  the 
offended  neutral,  after  the  commission  of  the  offense  to  claim  the  allow- 
ance of  courtesy  or  comity.  Can  it  claim  courtesy  or  comity,  by  reason 
of  anything  that  has  proceeded  from  the  neutral  nation  to  encourage 
that  expectation  f  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  its  being  a  cruiser  that 
has  a  right  to  be  upon  the  sea,  and  to  be  a  claimant  of  hospitality,  it  is 
a  cruiser,  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  (by  reason  of  its  guilty 
origin,  and  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  guilt  to  be  visited  upon 
the  offended  neutral,)  for  whose  hostile  ravages  the  British  Government 
is  responsible.  What  courtesy,  then,  does  that  Government  owe  to  a 
belligerent  cruiser  that  thus  practiced  fraud  and  violence  np  its  neu- 
trality and  exposed  it  to  this  odious  responsibility  If  Why  does  the 
offending  cruiser  need  notice  that  it  will  receive  the  treatment  appro- 
priate to  its  misconduct  and  to  the  interests  and  duty  of  the  offended 
neutral  f  It  is  certainly  aware  of  the  defects  of  its  origin,  of  the  in* 
jnry  done  to  the  neutral,  and  of  the  responsibility  entailed  upon  the 
neutral  for  the  injury  to  the  other  belligerent.  We  apprehend  that  this 
objection  of  courtesy  to  the  guilty  cruiser  that  is  set  up  as  the  only  ob- 
Btacle  to  the  exercise  of  an  admitted  power,  that  this  objection  which 
maintains  that  a  power  just  in  itself,  if  executed  without  notice,  thereby 
becomes  an  imposition  and  a  fraud  upon  the  offender  because  no  denial 
of  hospitality  has  been  previously  announced,  is  an  objection  which 
leaves  the  ravages  of  such  a  cruiser  entirely  at  the  responsibility  of  the 
neutral  which  has  failed  to  intercept  it. 

It  is  said  in  the  special  argument  of  the  learned  Counsel,  that  no  au- 
thority can  be  found  for  this  exercise  of  direct  sovereignty  ou  the  part 
of  an  offended  neutral  toward  a  cruiser  of  either  a  recognized  or  an 
unrecognized  sovereignty.  But  this  after  all  comes  only  to  this,  that 
such  an  exercise  of  direct  control  over  a  cruiser,  on  the  part  of  an  of- 
fended neutral,  without  notice,  is  not  according  to  the  common  course 
of  hospitality  for  public  vessels  whether  of  a  recognized  sovereign  or 
of  a  recognizsd  belligerent.  As  to  the  right  to  exercise  direct  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  displeased  neutral  to  secure  itself  against  insult  or 
intrusion  on  the  pare  of  a  cruiser  that  has  once  offended  its  neutrality, 
there  is  no  doubt. 

The  argument  that  this  direct  control  may  be  exercised  by  the  dis- 
pleased neutral  without  the  intervention  of  notice,  when  the  gravity 
and  nature  of  the  offense  against  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  bellig- 
erent justify  this  measure  of  resentment  and  resistance,  needs  no  in- 
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stance  and  no  authority  for  its  support.    In  its  nature,  it  is  a  question 
wholly  dependent  upon  circumstances. 

Onr  proposition  is,  that  all  of  these  cruisers  drew  their  origin  out  oi 
the  violated  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  exposing  that  nation  to  ac- 
countability to  the  United  States  for  their  hostilities..  Now,  to  say  that 
a  nation  thus  situated  is  required  by  any  principles  of  comity  to  extend 
a  notice  before  exercising  control  over  the  offenders  bron^t  within  its 
power,  seems  to  us  to  make  justice  and  right,  in  the  gravest  responsi- 
bilities, yield  to  mere  ceremonial  politeness. 

To  meet,  however,  this  claim  on  onr  part,  it  is  insisted,  in  this  special 
argument,  that  the  equipment  and  outfit  of  a  cruiser  in  a  neutral  port, 
if  it  goes  out  unarmed  (though  capable  of  becoming  an  instrument  ot 
offensive  or  defensive  war  by  the  mere  addition  of  an  armament)  may 
be  an  illegal  act  as  an  offense  against  municipal  law,  but  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  in  the  sense  of  being  a  hostile  act,  and  does  not 
place  the  offending  cruiser  in  the  position  of  having  violated  neutrality. 
That  is  but  a  recurrence  to  the  subtle  doctrine  that  the  obligations  ot 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  first  Eule  of  the  Treaty  are  not,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  made  inlemational  obligations,  for  the  observuice 
of  which  she  is  responsible  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  for  the  per- 
missive violation  of  which  she  is  liable,  as  having  allowed,  in  the  sense 
of  the  law  of  nations,  a  hostile  act  to  be  perpetrated  on  her  territory. 

This  distinction  between  a  merely  illegal  act  and  a  hostile  act,  which 
done  in  >  ^^  ^  violatlou  of  ncutrality,  is  made  of  course,  and  depends 
i«ttoiI*of  "ioTraiXi  wholly,  upon  the  distinction  of  the  evasion  of  an  unarmsi 
ship  of  war  being  prohibited  only  by  municipal  law  and  not 
by  the  law  of  nations,  while  the  evasion  of  an  armed  ship  is  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nations.  This  is  a  renewal  of  the  debate  between  the 
two  nations  as  to  what  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  in  this  respect  was. 
But  this  debate  was  finally  closed  by  the  Treaty.  And,  confessedly,  on 
every  principle  of  reason,  the  moment  you  stamp  an  act  as  a  violation 
of  neutrality,  you  include  it  in  the  list  of  acts  which  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions are  deemed  hostile  acts.  There  is  no  act  that  the  law  of  nations 
prohibits  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction  that  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
hostile  act,  that  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  loar^  that  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  application  hy  the  offending  belligerent  of  the  neutral  territory 
to  the  purposes  of  his  war  against  the  other  belligerent  The  law  of  nations 
prohibits  it.  the  law  of  nations  punishes  it,  the  law  of  nations  exacts 
indemnity  for  it,  only  because  it  is  a  hostile  act. 

Now,  suppose  it  were  debatable  before  the  Tribunal  whether  the 
emission  of  a  war-ship  without  the  addition  of  her  armament,  was  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  on  the  same  reason,  and  only  on  that 
reason,  it  would  be  debatable  whether  it  were  a  hostile  act  If  it  were 
a  hostile  act,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  }  if  it  were  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  not  so,  only  because  it  was  not  a 
hostile  act.  When,  therefore,  the  Bales  of  the  Treaty  settle  that  de- 
bate in  favor  of  the  construction  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  \U 
antecedent  history  and  conduct,  and  determine  that  such  an  act  if  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  determine  that  it  is  a  hostile  acu 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  general  proposition  that  the  law  of  natioai) 
condemns  nothing  done  in  a  neutrsd  territory  unless  it  is  done  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  hostile  act.  And  when  you  debate  the  question  whether 
any  given  act  within  neutral  jurisdiction  is  or  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nations,  you  debate  the  question  whether  it  is  a  hostile  act  or  not. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  this  outfit  without  the  addition  of  an  armameat 
is  not  a  hostile  act  under  the  law  of  nations,  antecedent  to  tiiis  Treaty. 
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That  is  immaterial  within  the  premises  of  the  controversy  before  this 
Tribunal. 

It  is  a  hostile  act  against  Great  Britain,  which  Great  Britain 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  Do  1  understand  you,  Mr.  Evarts,  to 
say  that  such  an  act  is  a  hostile  act  against  Great  Britain  P 

Mr.  Evaets.  Yes,  a  hostile  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain,  whieh,  if  not  repelled  with  due  diligence,  makes  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  it  as  a  hostile  act  within  its  territory  against  the  United 
States. 

This  argument  of  the  eminent  Counsel  concedes  that  if  an  armament 
is  added  to  a  vessel  within  the  neutral  territory  it  is  a  hostile  act  within 
that  territory,  it  is  a  hostile  expedition  set  forth  from  that  territory.  It 
is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  if  due  diligence  is 
not  used  to  prevent  it,  it  is  an  act  for  which  Great  Britain  is  respon- 
sible. If  due  diligence  to  prevent  it  be  or  be  not  used,  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  neutralnationby  the  belligerent  which  has  consummated  the 
act 

A  neutral  nation,  against  the  rights  of  which  such  an  act  has  been 
committed,  to  wit,  the  illegally  fitting  out  a  war-ship  with- 
out armament,  (condemned  by  the  law  of  nations  as  settled  n<>^»!itrh!!s''b^ 
by  this  Treaty,)  is  under  no  obligation  whatever  of  courtesy  obiK^o'TiSiiS 
or  comity  to  that  cruiser.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
Great  Britain  prefers  courtesy  and  comity  to  the  offending  cruiser  and 
its  sponsors,  rather  than  justice  and  duty  to  the  United  States,  she 
does  it  upon  motives  which  satisfy  her  to  continue  her  responsibility 
for  that  cruiser  rather  than  terminate  it.  Great  Britain  has  no  author- 
ity to  exercise  comity  and  courtesy  to  these  cruisers  at  the  expense  of 
the  offended  belligerent,  the  United  States,  whatever  her  motives  may 
be.  Undoubtedly  the  authorities  conducting  the  rebellion  would  not 
have  looked  with  equal  favor  upon  Great  Britain  if  she  had  terminated 
the  career  of  these  cruisers  by  seizing  them  or  excluding  them  from  her 
ports.  That  is  a  question  between  Great  Britain  and  the  belligerent 
that  has  violated  her  neutrality.  Having  the  powers,  having  the  right, 
the  question  of  courtesy  in  giving  notice  was  to  be  determined  at  the 
cost  of  Great  Britain  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  ceases  to  be  a  question  of  courtesy  when  the  notice  has  not  been 
given  at  all,  and  when  the  choice  has  thus  been  made  that  these  cruis- 
ers shall  be  permitted  to  continue  their  career  unchecked. 

Sow  on  this  question,  whether  the  building  of  a  vessel  of  this  kind 
without  the  addition  of  armament  is  proscribed  by  the  law  Anth.ritie.  to 
of  nations,  and  proscribed  as  a  hostile  act  and  as  a  viola-  luJ^tion'in^'neSSj 
tion  of  neutral  territory,  (outside  of  the  Rules  of  the  Treaty,)  [;[::LSVc..^'*'oS 
which  is  so  much  debated  in  this  special  argument,  I  ask  r.:;;Tif  rbidd^"ii' 
attention  to  a  few  citations,  most  of  which  have  been  theinv....aaiion«. 
already  referred  to  in  the  American  Case. 

Hautefeuille,  as  cited  upon  page  170,  says : 

^  Le  fait  de  coDstniire  an  bdtiraent  de  gaerre  poar  1e  cointe  d'uQ  belUg<Srant  on  de 
I'armerdana  lea  ^ tats  nentres  est  une  violation  daterritoi re.  ♦  »  #  ♦  n 
peut  egalement  r^clanier  le  disarm ementdu  britiinent  illogalement  armd  snr  son  terri- 
toire  et  m^me  le  d<5tenir,  s'il  entre  dans  qnelque  lion  sonmis  ii  sa  sonveraincU?  jusqn'ii 
ce  qu'il  ait  6t6  d^arm^. 

Ortolan,  as  quoted  on  page  182  of  the  same  Case,  passes  upon  this 
situation,  which  we  are  now  discussing,  as  follows : 

NoQB  nons  rattacberons  ponr  r6sondre  en  droit  des  gens  les  difficnlt<^  qne  present e 
cette  nouvelle  sitnation,  k  un  principe  universellement  <$tabli,  qni  se  formnle  en  ce 
pon  de  mots  "  inviolability  du  territoire  neutre."  Cet  inviolability  est  nn  droit  pour 
1  ^tat  neatre,  dont  le  territoire  ne  doit  pas  ^tre  atteint  par  ies  faits  de  gnerre,  mais  elle 
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impose  aussi  k  ce  mdme  6tat  neutre  une  6trolte  obligatioB,  celle  de  ne  pas  permettie, 
celle  d'empSoheri  activement  au  besoin,  Femplol  de  ce  territoire  par  aue  des  parties  oq 
au  profit  de  Tune  des  parties  bellig^rantes  dans  un  but  hostile  4  raatre  partie. 

And  this  very  qaestioD,  the  distinction  between  an  armed  vessel  and  an 
unarmed  vessel,  was  met  by  Lord  Westbury,  in  observations  made  by 
him,  and  which  are  quoted  in  the  American  Case  at  page  185.  He 
said :  * 

There  was  one  rule  of  conduct  which  undoubtedlv  civilized  nations  had  agreed  to 
observe,  and  it  was  that  the  territory  of  a  neutral  should' not  be  the  base  of  military 
operations  by  one  of  two  belligerents  against  the  other.  In  speaking  of  the  base  of 
operations,  he  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  differ  from  the  noble  earl,  (Earl  BasselL)  It 
was  not  a  question  whether  armed  ships  had  actually  left  onr  shores ;  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  ships  with  a  view  to  war  had  been  built  in  our  ports  by  one  of  two 
belligerents.  They  need  not  have  been  armed ;  but  if  they  had  been  laid  down  and 
bnUt  with  a  view  to  warlike  operations  by  one  of  two  belligerents,  and  this  was  know- 
ingly permitted  to  be  done  by  a  neutral  power,  it  was  unquestionably  a  breach  of 
neutraltiy. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  passage  cited  by  the  learned  Counsel  with  ap- 
proval, speaking  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  as  shown  in  the 
rules  of  President  Washington's  administration,  (which  rules  are  also 
subsequently  quoted  with  approval  in  this  Argument,)  says,  (vol  i, 
page  122 :) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  warranted  by  the  law  and  practice  of 
nations,  in  the  declaration  made  in  1793  of  the  rules  of  neutrality,  which  were  partie- 
idarly  recognized  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  belligerent  powers  in  their  inter- 
course with  this  country.  These  rules  were  that  the  original  arming  or  equipping  of  rt*- 
»eU  in  our  porta  hy  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  for  military  setrice,  was  unlawful ;  and  no  sack 
vessel  was  entitled  to  an  asylum  in  our  ports. 

!No  vessel  thus  equipped  was  entitled  to  an  asylum  in  the  ports  of  the 
nation  whose  neutrality  had  been  violated.  The  Tribunal  will  not  fail 
to  observe  that  these  principles  were  applied  by  President  Washington 
to  cruisers  even  of  an  independent  nation,  recognized  as  a  sovereign. 
It  was  the  cruisers  of  France  that  were  under  consideration.  But  the 
propositions  of  this  special  argument,  and  the  course  actually  pursued 
by  Great  Britain  in  according  its  homage  to  their  flag,  placed  these  in- 
surgent cruisers  on  a  much  higher  and  more  inviolable  position  than  it 
is  possible  to  concede  to  cruisers  of  a  recognized  sovereign.  In  tradi) 
such  treatment  accorded  to  such  cruisers  all  the  irresponsibility  of  pi- 
rates, and  all  the  sanctity  of  public  ships  of  a  recognized  sovereignty. 
It  accorded  the  irresponsibility  of  pirates,  because  they  were  exempted 
from  all  control,  and  there  was  no  Government  behind  them  to  be  made 
responsible  for  them,  to  be  resorted  to  for  their  correction  or  restraint, 
and  to  meet  the  resentments  of  the  offended  neutrals  in  the  shape  of 
non-intercourse,  of  reprisals,  or  of  war. 

The  action  of  Great  Britain,  under  this  doctrine  of  comity  and  notice, 
as  applied  to  the  cruisers  of  this  belligerency,  really  exempted  Uiem, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  careers  on  the  ocean,  from  all 
responsibility  whatever.  How  long  could  such  conduct  toward  Great 
Britain,  in  violation  of  her  neutrality,  as  was  practiced  by  this  belliger 
ent,  how  long  could  such  violations  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  exercised  by  belligerent  France  without  remonstrance,  and 
if  that  remonstrance  were  unheeded,  without  reprisals,  followed  finaUv 
by  war!  Why  was  not  such  recourse  taken  in  respect  to  these  cruisers, 
to  the  power  behind  them  !    There  was  no  power  behind  them. 

I  ask,  also,  in  this  connection,  attention  to  1  Phillimore,  pp.  309  to  4(M. 
and,  especially,  to  a  passage  extracted  from  the  case  of  the  Santissima 
Trinidad,  commenting  upon  the  case  of  the  Exchange,  which  last  caM 
is  cited  at  considerable  length  in  the  argument  of  the  eminent  CoanseL 
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Now  the  Exchange  settles  nothing,  except  that  when  th0  political 
authority  of  a  Government  has  recognized  belligerency,  the  courts  will 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  although  sovereignty  has  not 
been  conceded  as  well. 

The  only  case  in  the  history  of  our  country  in  which  the  x>olitical  au- 
thority was  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  cruiser  that  had  derived  its  ori- 
gin in  violation  of  our  neutrality  was  the  case  of  a  public  ship  of  France, 
the  Cassius,  originally  Les  Jumeaux.  The  legal  report  of  this  case  is 
copied  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Case.  It  never  came  to 
any  other  determination  than  that  France,  the  recognized  Government 
of  France,  was  the  sponsor  for  the  Cassius,  and  it  was  on  the  respect 
shown  to  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  public  belligerent  that  the  disposition 
of  the  case,  exempting  the  vessel  from  judicial  process,  was  made. 

Sir  RouNDELL  Palmer.    "  The  vessel  was  restored." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  But  it  was  only  after  her  character  as  a  war- vessel  had 
ceased. 

Sir  Eoundell  Palmer.  "It  was  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  its  executive  power,  that  directed  the  ship  to  be  restored." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  A  detailed  history  of  this  case,  legal  and  political,  will 
be  found  in  vol.  vii  of  the  American  Appendix,  pp.  18  to  23,  in  Mr. 
Dana's  valuable  note. 

It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  occasion  for  our  Government  to  deter- 
mine its  political  or  executive  action  never  arose  until  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  judicial  proceedings  and  until  after  the  vessel  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  French  Minister,  who  abandoned  her  to  the  United 
States  Government,  nor  until  after  she  was  a  worthless  hulk. 

Sir  Eoundell  Palmer.  "Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  gave  notice  to 
the  French  Minister  that  the  ship  was  at  his  disposal  ^^ 

Mr.  Eyarts.  After  it  had  been  abandoned,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  craiser  capable  of  hostilities,  and  after  the  opportunity  for  its  further 
hostilities  had  ceased. 

Lord  Tenterden.    "  But  the  war  still  continued." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  But,  I  mean,  after  the  hostilities  of  that  vessel  came 
to  an  end. 

And  permit  me  to  say  that  this  condition  of  things  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  during  the  administration  of  the  first  President 
Adams,  came  substantially  to  a  war  between  the  two  countries.^ 


*  A  passage  from  Mr.  Dana's  note,  already  referred  to',  puts  this  matter  in  a  very  clear 
light. 

As  the  Cassius  was  taken  into  judicial  custody,  within  twent^'-fonr  hours  of  her 
arrival,  and  remained  in  that  custody  until  after  she  had  been  disarmed  and  disman- 
tled by  the  French  Minister,  and  formally  abandoned  by  him  to  the  United  States 
OoTemment  with  a  reclamation  for  damages,  the  political  department  of  the  United 
States  Government  never  had  practically  oefore  it  the  question,  what  it  would  do  with 
ftQ  armed  foreign  vessel  of  war  within  its  control,  which  had,  on  a  previous  voyage, 
before  it  became  a  vessel  of  war,  and  while  it  was  a  private  vessel  of  French  citizens, 
added  warlike  equipments  to  itself  within  our  ports,  in  violation  of  our  statutes  for 
the  preservation  of  our  neutrality.  When  it  came  out  of  judicial  custody,  it  was  a 
pipped,  deteriorated,  and  abandoned  hulk,  and  was  sold  as  such  by  public  auction. 
The  only  political  action  of  our  Government  consisted  in  this :  It  refused  to  interfere 
to  take  the  vessel  from  the  custody  of  the  judiciary,  but  instructed  its  attorney  to  see 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  a  bona  fide  vessel  of  war  be  proved  and  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  with  a  motion  for  its  discharge  irom  arrest  on  the  ground  of  its 
exemption  as  a  public  ship,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  so.  What  course  the  Executive 
would  have  taken  as  to  the  vessel,  if  it  had  passed  out  of  judicial  custody  before  it 
was  abandoned  and  dismantled,  does  not,  of  course,  appear.  And  that  is  the  only 
question  of  interest  to  international  law.—  VII  American  Appendix,  p.  23 :  Choix  de  Pie^)es, 
f 'c,  t.  ii,  p.  736. 
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Now,  it  is  said  that  the  application  of  this  second  claase  of  the  fini 
Tb«iippn<;abiii(7or  Bulc  of  tho  Treaty,  and  this  demand  that  detention  or  ex- 
ISrVidJhJ'shVMa-  elusion  shall  be  exercised  in  respect  to  cruisers  on  their 
4o.b.  subsequent  visits  to  ports,  do  not  apply  either  to  the  Georgia 
or  Shenandoah,  because  neither  the  Georgia  nor  the  Shenandoah  received 
their  original  outfit  by  violation  of  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  not 
even  in  the  view  of  what  would  be  such  a  violation  taken  by  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  position.  I  will  not  discuss  the 
facts  of  the  Georgia  and  Shenandoah  any  more  than  of  any  other  vessel 
in  this  regard.  K  the  Shenandoah  and  Georgia,  in  the  conclusions 
that  you  shall  arrive  at  upon  the  facts  concerning  their  outfit,  shall  be 
pronounced  in  their  original  evasion  not  to  involve  culpability  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  involve  violation  of  Great  Britain's 
territory  on  the  part  of  either  of  these  cruisers 

Sir  aLexander  Gockburn.  ^'  Suppose,  Mr.  Evarts,  that  the  departure 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  involve  Great  Britain  in  any  culpability, 
for  want  of  due  diligence,  still  there  certainly  is  a  violation  of  territory.^ 

Hr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to,  and  of  that  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt. 

You  must  find  upon  the  facts  that  there  was  no  evasion  from  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  by  either  of  those  vessels  under  circumstances  amount- 
ing to  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  (on  the  part  of  the 
vessels  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  set  them  forth)  before  you  bring 
them  into  the  situation  where  the  resentment  for  a  violation  of  nea- 
trality,  which  I  have  insisted  upon,  was  not  required  to  be  exhibited. 

I  am  not,  however,  here  to  discuss  the  questions  of  fact. 

I  will  take  up  what  is  made  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter  of  the 
special  argument,  which  has  reference  to  coaling  and  '^  the  base  of  naval 
operations^'  and  << military  supplies,''  as  prohibited  by  the  second  Rale 
of  the  Treaty. 

The  question  of  ^^  coaling"  is  one  question  considered  simply  under 

Th«  ^.tion  of  the  law  of  hospitality  or  nsylum  to  belligerent  vessels  in 

Jhff?eier';iIJruJ![  ucutral  ports,  and  quite  another  considered,  under  given 

irtlTw  b«e."of'iJ  ^acts  and  circumstances,  as  an  element  in  the  prescribed 

ennion..  ,jgg  Qf  ncuteal  ports  as  "a  hose  of  naval  operations.^ 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  said  that  the 
British  Government  dealt  fairly  and  impartially  in  this  matter  of  coaliD^ 
with  the  vessels  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  that  the  real  complaint  ou 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  neutrality  which  Great  Britain 
had  chosen  to  assume  for  such  impartial  dealing  between  the  two  bel- 
ligerents. If  that  were  our  complaint  .it  is,  certainly,  out  of  place  in 
this  controversy,  for  we  are  dealing  with  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  situation  produced  by  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  and  there  is  here 
no  room  for  discussion  of  any  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  from  the  public  act  of  Great  Britain  in  issuing  that  Proclama- 
tion.  But  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument  ou  our  part  justifies 
this  suggestion  of  the  eminent  Counsel. 

On  the  subject  of  ^^  coaling^  it  is  said  that  it  is  not,  of  itself,  a  supply 
of  contraband  of  war  or  of  military  aid.  Not  of  itself  The  grounds 
and  occasions  on  which  we  complain  of  coaling,  and  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  it  has  been  fairly  dealt  out  as  between  the  belligerents,  connect 
themselves  with  the  larger  subject,  (which  is  so  fully  discussed  under 
this  head  by  the  eminent  Counsel,)  a  topic  of  discussion  of  which  coaling; 
is  merely  a  branch,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  neutral  ports  and  waters 
for  coaling,  victualing,  repairs,  supplies  of  sails,  recruitment  of  men  for 
navigation,  et  cet.    These  may  or  may  not  be  obnoxious  to  censure  under 
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the  law  of  nations  according  as  they  have  relation  or  not  with  facts  and 
acts  which,  collectively,  make  up  the  use  of  the  neutral  ports  and  waters 
as  *Hhe  bases  of  naval  operations^  by  belligerents.  Accordingly,  the 
argument  of  the  eminent  Counsel  does  not  stop  with  so  easy  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject  of  coaling,  but  proceeds  to  discuss  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  base  of  operations — what  it  means,  what  it  does  not  mean,  the 
inconvenience  of  a  loose  extension  of  its  meaning ;  the  habit  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  the  question  both  in  acts  of  Government 
and  the  practice  of  its  cruisers ;  the  understanding  of  other  nations, 
giving  the  instances  arising  on  the  correspondence  with  Brazil  on  the 
ftabjectof  the  Sumter;  and  produces  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  second  Bule  of  the 
Treaty  to  limit  the  right  of  asylum. 

In  regard  to  the  special  treatment  of  this  subject  of  coaling  provided 
by  the  Kegulations  established  by  the  British  Government  in  1862,  it  is 
urged  that  they  w  ere  voluntary  regulations,  that  the  essence  of  them 
was  that  they  should  be  fairly  administered  between  the  parties,  and 
that  the  rights  of  asylum  or  hospitality  in  this  regard  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Now,  this  brings  up  the  whole  question,  the  use  of  neutral 
ports  or  waters  as  a  '^base  of  naval  operations"  which  is  proscribed  by 
the  second  Rule  of  the  Treaty. 

Ton  will  observe  that  while  the  first  Rule  applies  itself  wholly  to  the 
particular  subject  of  the  illegal  outfit  of  a  vessel  which  the  neutral  had 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  was  to  be  employed  to  cruise,  et  cety  or  to 
the  detention  in  port  of  a  vessel  that  was  in  whole  or  in  part  adapted  for 
war— while  the  iujunction  and  duty  of  the  first  Rule  are  thus  limited, 
and  the  violation  of  it,  and  the  responsibility  consequent  upon  such  vio- 
lation, are  restricted  to  those  narrow  subjects,  the  proscription  of  the 
second  Rule  is  as  extensive  as  the  general  subject,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, of  the  use  of  ports  and  waters  of  the  neutral  as  the  basis  of  naval 
operations,  or  for  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies,  or 
the  recruitment  of  men. 

What,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  hospitality  or  asylum,  and  what  is  the 
doctrine  which  prohibits  the  use  (under  cover  of  asylum,  tim  doctnae  or 
under  cover  of  hospitality,  or  otherwise)  of  neutral  ports  and  "'^''"°  conwdewd. 
waters  as  bases  of  naval  operations?  It  all  rests  upon  the  principle 
that,  while  a  certain  degree  of  protection  or  refuge,  and  a  certain  peace- 
fal  and  innocent  aid,  under  the  stress  to  which  maritime  voyages  are 
exposed,  are  not  to  be  denied,  and  are  not  to  be  impeached  as  unlawful, 
yet  anything  that  under  its  circumstances  and  in  its  character  is  the  use 
of  a  port  or  of  waters  for  naval  operations  is  proscribed  although  it 
luay  take  the  guise,  much  more  if  it  be  an  abuse,  of  the  privilege  of 
asylum  or  hospitality. 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle,  in  morality,  or  in  duty,  between 
neutrality  on  land  and  neutrality  at  sea.  What,  then,  are  the  familiar 
rales  of  neutrality  within  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  in  respect  to  land 
warfare  1 

Whenever  stress  of  the  enemy,  or  misfortune,  or  cowardice,  or  seek- 
ing an  advantage  of  refreshment,  carries  or  drives  one  of  An«]o»  hetwrn 
the  belligerents  or  any  part  of  his  forces  over  the  frontier  JJj  iTZf^dT,^ 
into  the  neutral  territory,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral?  dutie.at-e.. 
It  is  to  disarm  the  forces  and  send  them  into  the  interior  till  the  war  is 
over.  There  is  to  be  no  practicing  with  this  question  of  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  refugees  are  not  compelled  by  the  neutral  to  face  their 
enemy ;  they  are  not  delivered  up  as  prisoners  of  war ;  they  are  not 
sorrendered  to  the  immediate  stress  of  war  from  which  they  sought 
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refage.  Bat  from  the  moment  that  they  come  within  neutral  territory 
they  are  to  become  non-combatants,  and  they  are  to  end  their  relations 
to  the  war.  There  are  familiar  examples  of  this  in  the  recent  history 
of  Europe. 

What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  €Lsylum^  or 
refuge,  or  hospitality,  in  reference  to  belligerents  at  sea  during  wart  The 
words  themselves  sufficiently  indicate  it.  The  French  equivalent  of 
^^reldche  forcSe^  equally  describes  the  only  situation  in  which  a  nentral 
recognizes  the  right  of  asylum  and  refuge ;  not  in  the  sense  of  ship- 
wreck, I  agree,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  circumstances  of  ordinary 
navigable  capacity  to  keep  the  ^eas,  for  the  purposes  of  the  voyage  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  cruise,  render  the  resort  of  a  vessel  to  a  port  or 
ports  suitable  to,  and  convenient  for,  their  navigation,  under  actual  and 
bona  fide  circumstances  requiring  refuge  and  asylum. 

There  is  another  topic  which  needs  to  be  adverted  to  before  1  apply 
Limitation  of  the  thc  argumcut.    I  mean  the  distinction  between  commercial 
diSinJf  m'"Sruu;'  dealing  in  the  uncombined  materials  of  war  and  the  con- 
baod  of  war.  tributlou  of  such  uncombined  materials  of  war,  in  the  service 

of  a  belligerent,  in  making  up  military  and  naval  operations,  by  the  use 
of  neutral  territory  as  the  base  of  those  contributions.  What  are  really 
commercial  transactions  in  contraband  of  war  are  allowed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  of  England  equally,  and  are  not  under 
stood  to  be  proscribed,  as  hostile  acts,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  is 
agreed  between  the  two  countries  that  the  second  Bule  is  not  to  be 
extended  to  embrace,  by  any  largeness  of  construction,  mere  commercial 
transactions  in  contraband  of  war. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  **Then  I  understand  you  to  concede 
that  the  private  subject  may  deal  commercially  in  what  is  contraband 
of  war  r 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  even  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  commercial 
dealings  or  transactions  are  not  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nations  oi 
violations  of  neutral  territory,  because  they  are  in  contraband  of  war. 
Therefore  I  do  not  need  to  seek  any  aid  in  my  present  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  transactions  under  the  second  Bule  by  these  cruisers,  as 
using  Great  Britain  as  the  base  for  these  naval  operations,  from  any 
construction  of  that  rule  which  would  proscribe  a  mere  commercial  deal- 
ing in  what  is  understood  to  be  contraband  of  war.  Such  is  not  the 
true  sense  of  the  article,  nor  does  the  law  of  nations  proscribe  this  com- 
um  or  a  neutral  mcrclal  dcaliug  as  a  hostile  act.  But  whenever  the  neutral 
r?e'*SVe''r'^rtru«7;  ports,  places,  and  markets  are  really  used  as  the  bases  of 
wh«iii...  naval  operations,  when  the  circumstances  show  that  resort 

and  that  relation  and  tliat  direct  and  efficient  contribution  and  that 
complicity  and  that  origin  and  authorship,  which  exhibit  the  belligerent 
himself,  drawing  military  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  his  naval  opera- 
tions from  neutral  ports,  that  is  a  use  by  a  belligerent  of  neutral  ports 
and  waters  as  a  base  of  his  naval  operations,  and  is  prohibited  by  the 
second  Bule  of  the  Treaty.  Undoubtedly  the  inculpation  of  a  neutral  for 
permitting  this  use  turns  upon  the  question  whether  due  diligence  has 
been  used  to  prevent  it. 

The  argument  upon  the  other  side  is  that  the  meaniug  of  ^'the  base 
of  operations,''  as  it  has  been  understood  in  authorities  relied  upon  by 
both  nations,  does  not  permit  the  resort  to  such  neutral  ports  and  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  specific  hostile  acts,  but  proceeds  no  further.  The 
illustrative  instances  given  by  Lord  Stowell  or  by  Chancellor  Kent 
in  support  of  the  rule  are  adduced  as  being  the  measure  of  the  role. 
These  examples  are  of  this  nature :  A  vessel  cannot  make  an  ambush 
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for  itself  in  neutral  waters,  cannot  lie  at  the  month  of  a  neutral  river 
to  sally  out  to  seize  its  prey,  cannot  lie  within  neutral  waters  and  send 
its  boats  to  make  captures  outside  their  limits.  All  these  things  are 
proscribed.  But  they  are  given  as  instances,  not  of  flagrant^  but  of 
incidental  and  limited  use.  They  are  the  cases  that  the  commentators 
cite  to  show  that  even  casual,  temporary,  and  limited  experiments  of  this 
kind  are  not  allowed,  and  that  they  are  followed  by  all  the  definite  con* 
sequences  of  an  offense  to  neutrality  and  of  displeasure  to  a  neutral,  to 
wit,  the  resort  by  such  neutral  power  to  the  necessary  methods  to  punish 
and  redress  these  violations  of  neutral  territory. 

Now  let  us  see  how  we  may,  by  examples,  contrast  the  asylum  or  hos- 
pitality in  matter  of  coal  or  similar  contributions  in  aid  of  navigable 
capacity,  with  the  use  of  neutral  ports  as  a  base  of  naval  operations. 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  a  discussion  of  questions  of  fact.  The  facts 
are  wholly  within  your  judgment,  and  are  not  embraced  in  ,„  ^^,^  ^^  ^r  the 
the  present  argument.  But  take  the  coaling  of  the  iTash-  «"»>^'"' 
ville.  The  Nashville  left  Charleston  under  circumstances  not  in  dispute, 
and  I  am  not  now  considering  whether  Great  Britain  is  or  is  not  respon- 
sible in  reference  to  that  ship  in  any  other  matter  than  that  of  coaling, 
which  I  will  immediately  introduce  to  your  attention. 

The  Nashville  having  a  project  of  a  voyage  from  Charleston,  her  home 
port,  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  course  of  which  she  proposed  to  make  such 
captures  as  might  be,  intended  originally  to  carry  out  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell,  but  abandoned  this  last  intention  before  sailing,  as  exposing  these 
Commissioners  to  unfavorable  hazard  from  the  blockading  squadron. 
This  was  the  project  of  her  voyage,  those  the  naval  operations  which 
she  proposed  to  herself.  How  did  she  prepare  within  her  own  territory, 
to  execute  that  project  of  naval  warfare  f  She  relied  substantially  upon 
steam,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  going  over  the  bar,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  give  the  best  chance  of  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  blockaders,  she  took  only  two  days'  supply  of  coal,  which  would  carry 
her  to  Bermuda.  The  coal  was  exhausted  when  she  got  there;  she 
there  took  in  six  hundred  tons. 

Sir  AUEXANDEB  CocKBURN.  *^  I  believe,  Mr.  Evarts,  that  the  figure 
six  afterward  came  down  to  five." 

Mr.  Evarts.  For  the  purpose  of  my  present  argument,  it  is  quite 
immaterial. 

Mr.  Waite.  "  It  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  four  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.'' 

Mr.  Evarts.  Very  well.  She  had  no  coal,  and  she  took  four  hundred 
dQd  fifty  tons  or  more  on  board  to  execute  the  naval  operation  which  she 
projected  when  she  left  Charleston  and  did  not  take  the  means  to  accom- 
plish, but  relied  upon  getting  them  in  a  neutrel  port  to  enable  her  to 
pursue  her  cruise.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  relAche  forc6ey  or  of  refuge,  or 
of  asylum,  or  of  hospitality,  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  transaction  of  that 
kind.  The  vessel  comes  out  of  a  port  of  safety  at  home,  with  a  supply 
from  the  resources  of  the  belligerent  that  will  only  carry  it  to  a  neutral 
port,  to  take  in  there  the  means  of  accomplishing  its  projected  naval 
operations.  And  no  system  of  relief  in  distress,  or  of  allowing  supply 
of  the  means  of  taking  the  seas  for  a  voyage  interrupted  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  resources  originally  provided,  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
case  of  this  kind.  It  was  a  deliberate  plan,  when  the  naval  operation 
^as  meditated  and  concluded  upon,  to  use  the  neutral  port  as  a  base  of 
^aval  operations^  which  plan  was  carried  out  by  the  actual  use  of  neutral 
territory  as  proposed. 

Now  we  say,  that  if  this  Tribunal,  upon  the  facts  of  that  case,  sliall 
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find  that  this  neatral  port  of  Bermnda  was  planned  and  nsed  as  tbe 
base  of  the  naval  operations,  projected  at  the  start  of  the  vessel  from 
Charleston,  that  that  is  the  use  of  a  neatral  port  as  a  base  for  naval 
operations.  On  what  principle  is  it  not  ?  It  is  true  that  the  distance  of 
the  projected  naval  operation,  or  its  continnance,  makes  a  difference  «n|>rifi' 
ciple  as  to  the  resort  to  establish  a  base  in  neatral  territory  or  to  obtain 
supplies  from  such  a  base  ?  Why,  certainly  not.  Why,  that  would  be 
to  proscribe  the  slight  and  comparatively  harmless  abases  of  neutral 
territory,  and  to  permit  the  bold,  impudent,  and  permanent  application 
of  neutral  territory  to  belligerent  operations.  I  will  not  delay  any 
further  upon  this  illustration. 

Let  us  take  next  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah,  separating  it  from  anj 
Tn  tbpca...  of  the  inquirics  as  to  culpable  escape  or  evasion  from  the  original 
5hen*i.doah.  po,.^  0f  Liverpool.  The  project  of  the  Shenandoah's  voyage 
is  known.  It  was  formed  within  the  Confederate  territory.  It  was  that 
the  vessel  should  be  armed  and  supplied,  that  she  should  make  a  cir- 
•cuit,  passing  round  Gape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  she 
should  put  herself  on  reaching  the  proper  longitade  in  a  position  to  pur- 
sue her  cruise  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  there  to  make  a  prey  of  the  whaling 
fleet  of  the  United  States.  To  break  up  these  whaling  operations  and 
destroy  the  fleet  was  planned  under  motives  and  for  advantages  which 
seemed  to  that  belligerent  to  justify  the  expense,  and  risk,  and  perils  of 
the  undertaking.  That  is  the  naval  0]>eration,  and  all  that  was  done 
inside  the  belligerent  territory  was  to  form  the  project  of  the  naval  oper- 
nation  and  to  communicate  authority  to  execute  it  to  the  officers  who 
were  outside  of  that  territory. 

Kow,  either  the  Shenandoah,  if  she  was  to  be  obtained,  prepared, 
armed,  furnished,  and  coaled  for  that  extensive  naval  operation,  was  to 
have  no  base  for  it  at  all,  or  it  was  to  find  a  base  for  it  in  neatral  ports. 

It  is  not  a  phantom  ship,  and  it  must  have  a  base.  Accordingly,  as 
matter  of  fact,  all  that  went  to  make  up  the  execution  of  that  operation 
of  maritime  war  was  derived  from  the  neutral  ports  of  Great  Britahi. 
The  ship  was  thence  delivered  and  sallied  forth 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CocKBTJRN.  *'  But  that  was  not  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.'' 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  am  now  only  showing  that  this  occurred  as  mati^  of 
fact  The  question  whether  it  was  known  to  or  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  as  the  Chief  Justice  suggests,  is  of  an  entirelv 
different  aspect,  involving  the  considerations  of  due  diligence  to  prevent 

The  ship,  then,  was  furnished  from  neutral  ports  and  waters.  It 
resorted  to  Madeira  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Laurel,  which,  by  con- 
cert and  employment  in  advance  of  the  sailing  of  the  Shenandoah,  ^^ 
to  take  the  armament,  munitions  of  war,  officers,  and  a  part  of  the  crew 
to  complete  the  Shenandoah's  fltness  to  take  the  seas  as  a  ship  of  war 
to  execute  the  naval  project  on  which  she  originally  sailed,  and  which 
were  transferred  from  ship  to  ship  at  sea.  The  island  of  Madeira  served 
only  as  rendezvous  for  the  two  vessels,  and  if  there  had  been  occasion, 
as  in  fact  there  was  not,  might  have  furnished  shelter  from  storms. 
Thus  made  a  fighting-ship  from  these  neutral  ports,  as  a  base,  and 
furnished  from  the  same  base  with  the  complete  material  for  the  naval 
operation  projected,  the  Shenandoah  made  captures,  as  without  inter- 
ruption of  her  main  project  she  might,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Oood  Uojie 
and  came  to  Melbourne,  another  British  port,  whence  she  was  to  take 
her  last  departure  for  her  distant  field  of  operations,  the  wnters  of  ll»« 
whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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Sir  EoUNDBLL  Palmer.  "  I  did  not,  Mr.  Evarte,  enter  upon  a  treat- 
ment of  each  of  the  vessels." 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  am  only  showing  that  this  ship  did  use  your  ports  for 
the  purposes  of  its  operations. 

Sir  RouNDELL  PALiyiER.  "But,  Mr.  Evarts,  I  only  meutionM  these 
vessels.'' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  discussed  the  question  of  base  of  naval  operations. 

There  she  obtained  as  matter  of  fact  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
coal,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  forty  men,  and  without  both  of 
these,  as  well  as  important  repairs  of  her  machinery,  she  could  not  have 
carried  out  the  naval  project  on  which  she  had  started.  The  coal  taken  at 
Melbourne  was  sent  by  appointment  from  Liverpool,  and  was  there  to 
complete  her  refitment.  The  naval  operation  would  have  failed  if  the 
vessel  had  not  received  the  replenishment  of  power  and  resources  at 
Melbourne  as  a  base.  Kow,  this  Shenandoah  was  able  to  sail  sixteen 
knots  an  hour. 

Sir  Ai^EXANDER  CoCKBXJRN.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  sixteen  knots  an 
hour!    That  is  faster  than  any  vesseP  I  have  ever  heard  of." 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Well,  we  will  not  dispute  about  the  facts.  There  is  no 
donbt,  however,  that  it  is  so — she  sailed  on  one  occasion  over  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Lord  Tenterden.  "  But  that  is  not  sixteen  knots  an  hour." 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  have  not  said  that  she  had  sailed  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hoars  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  knots.  But  she  could  sail  sixteen 
knots  an  hour,  and  she  could  only  steam  ten  knots  an  hour.  I  have  not 
invented  this.  Her  remarkable  qualities  are  stated  in  the  proofs.  Her 
steam-power  was  not  necessary  to  her  navigation  or  her  speed,  however, 
except  to  provide  against  calms,  and  give  assurance  of  constancy  of 
progress  in  adverse  weather.  Her  great  advantage,  however,  was  in 
being  one  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships  ever  built.  The  great  importance 
of  her  having  abundance  of  coal  at  the  contemplated  scene  of  her  naval 
operations  was,  that  she  might  capture  these  poor  whalers,  who  under- 
stood those  perilous  seas,  and  if  they  could  only  get  up  steerage  way, 
would  be  able  to  elude  her. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "What!  if  she  sailed  sixteen  knots  an 
hour!" 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  the  Chief  Justice  will  mark  the  circumstances  of  Arc- 
tic navigation,  he  will  understand  that,  by  means  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  ice  and  the  region  generally,  they  could  seek  shelter  by  interposing 
barriers  between  themselves  and  their  pursuer.  They  did,  however, 
become  her  prey;  but  it  was  only  when  she  found  them  becalmed. 
Now,  this  case  of  the  Shenandoah  illustrates  by  its  career,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  project  of  a  belligerent  in  maritime  war,  which  sets  forth  a 
vessel  and  furnishes  it  complete  for  war,  plans  its  naval  operations  and 
executes  them,  and  all  this  f rani  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  the  only  hase^ 
fifUl  as  a  sufficient  base.  Melbourne  was  the  only  port  from  which  the 
Shenandoah  received  anything  after  its  first  supply  from  the  home  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  finall}'  accomplished  the  main  operation  of  its 
naval  warfare  by  means  of  the  coaling  and  other  refitment  at  Melbourne. 
Whether  it  could  rely  for  the  origin  of  its  naval  power,  and  for  the 
means  of  accomplishing  its  naval  warfare,  upon  the  use  of  neutral  ports 
and  waters,  under  the  cover  of  commercial  dealings  in  contraband  of 
war,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  pri\ilege  of  asylum,  was  the  question 
which  it  proposed  to  itself,  and  which  it  answered  for  itself.  It  is  under 
the  application  of  these  principles  that  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah  is 
supposed  to  be  protected  from  being  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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^hich  prohibits  the  nse  of  ports  and  waters  of  a  neutral  as  a  base  of 
naval  operations.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  upon  the  facts  of  the  case 
of  the  Shenandoah,  but  only  to  submit  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
to  be  considered. 

Sir  AusxANDER  CocKBURN.  "  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Evarts, 
whether  your  proposition  involves  this:  That  every  time  a  belligerent 
steam-vessel  puts  into  a  neutral  port  for  the  purpose  of  getting  coal, 
and  then  goes  forward  upon  her  further  object  of  war,  that  there  is  a 
violation  of  neutral  territory.  I  just  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
point.  What  I  want  to  understand  is,  what  difference  there  is  between 
the  ships  of  one  nation  and  the  ships  of  another  nation,  as  regards  tiiis 
matter  of  coal.  Would  the  principle  of  your  argument  apply  to  the  ves- 
sels of  other  belligerents  T' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  applied  to  all  belligerents;  and  when 
the  case  arises  for  complaint,  it  is  to  be  judged  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances,  whether  it  falls  within  the  license  of  hospitality,  or 
whether  it  is  a  resort  as  to  a  base  of  operations — that  is  to  say,  whether 
the  whole  transaction,  in  all  its  tfeatures,  amounts  to  a  concerted  and 
planned  use. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  Planned  by  whom ! " 
Mr.  EvARTS.  Why,  planned  by  the  belligerent. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  '*A  ship  goes  into  a  neutral  port  without 
intimating  its  purpose  or  disclosing  whether  it  belongs  to  one  bellig- 
erent or  another." 
Mr.  EvARTS.  Take  the  case  of  the  Nashville. 
Lord  Tenterden.  "Take  the  Vanderbilt." 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  Well,  let  ua  take  that  case.    She  goes 
into  a  neutral  port,  and  wants  coal  for  the  purpose  of  going  forth  again 
on  her  mission  of  war;  no  question  is  asked.    The  ship,  I  grant  you^ 
comes  with  the  object  of  getting  coal  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  on  her 
errand  of  war,  and,  in  one  sense,  uses  neutral  territory  as  a  base.    But 
the  neutral  knows  nothing  about  the  course  of  the  vessel  or  its  destina- 
tion, except  he  takes  it  for  granted  it  is  a  ship  of  war.    How  can  he  be 
said  to  allow  the  territory  to  be  made  a  base  of  operations,  except  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  ships  of  a  belligerent?" 
Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  apply,  but  I  have  not  said  that  this  alone  ren- 
dered the  neutral  responsible;  I  have  merely  laid  down  the 
u^''X\\!^''Pnlni\  facts.    The  magnitude  of  the  operations,  and  the  complete- 
^uoH/be^ac  rit'nb'  ncss  of  thclr  relations  to  the  base  of  supplies,  do  not  alter 
K'iiilnrrwh^^'h"?  the  application  of  principles.    After  all  there  is  left,  ot 
nt''texcJci!l'^('iul'V!i.'!  coursc,  the  question  of  whether  you  have  suffered  or  alloiced 
gtmeio  prevent  it.    ^^^^  tMugs,  or  Tiavc  tiscd  due  diligence  to  prevent  them,  and 
upon  the  discussion  of  that  subject  I  shall  not  trespass. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "But  that  is  the  very  question." 
Mr.  EvARTS.  But  that  question  could  not  arise  until  it  was  determinetl 
whether  the  belligerent  had,  cm  matter  of  fact^  made  the  neutral  port  ^ 
base  of  operations.    All  that  I  have  said  has  been  intended  to  show  tbu 
what  was  done  by  these  cruisers  did  make  the  neutral  ports  a  base,  just 
as  much  as  if  a  shallop  was  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  a  neutral  river, 
and  sent  out  a  boat  to  commit  hostilities.    In  either  case,  the  neutral  i< 
not  responsible,  unless  it  has  failed  to  exercise  due  diligence.  But  then* 
is  this  further  consequence  carrying  responsibility,  that  when  the  nentwl 
does  not  know  of  such  an  act  until  after  it  has  been  committed,  it  is  its 
duty  to  resent  it  and  to  prevent  its  repetition,  and  to  deny  hospitality 
to  the  vessels  that  have  consummated  it.    Now,  these  questions  can 
certainly  be  kept  distinct.    If  the  fact  is  not  known,  and  if  there  is  no 
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want  of  due  diligence,  then  the  neutral  is  not  in  fault;  if  the  facts  are 
afterward  known,  then  the  cruiser  that  has  committed  the  violation  of 
neutrality  is  to  be  proscribed,  to  be  denied  hospitality,  to  be  detained 
in  port,  or  excluded  from  port,  after  notice,  or  without  notice,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  a  nation  thus  dealt  with  by  a  bellig- 
erent, and  having  the  power  to  stop  the  course  of  naval  operations  thus 
based,  if  it  purposely  omits  so  to  do,  does  not  make  itself  responsible  for 
their  continuance.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  fiicts  which  are  not  included  in  the  range  of  the  present  argument. 
I  now  am  simply  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  illttstrations  of  Kent  and 
Stowell,  taken  from  navigation  and  maritime  war  then  prevailing,  do 
not  famish  the  rule  or  the  limit  of  the  responsibility  of  neutrals  in  respect 
of  allowing  such  use  of  naval  bases,  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  make 
np  the  prohibited  uses  of  neutral  ports  for  such  bases. 

I  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.^ 

It  is  said  that  the  concerted  setting  forth  of  the  Laurel  from  the  neu- 
tral port,  to  carry  the  armament  and  the  munitions  of  wai 
and  the  officers  and  the  crew  to  be  combined  outside  the  »r^no\  m«'i?Xa"i!! 
neutr^  jurisdiction  with  the  Shenandoah,  already  issued  '"^°°'""'-''°^-'- 
from  another  port  of  the  same  neutral,  is  only  a  dealing  in  contraband  of 
^ar,  I  deny  that  such  a  transaction  has  any  connection  with  dealing 
in  contraband  of  war.  It  is  a  direct  obtaining  by  a  projected  cruiser  of 
its  snpply  of  armament,  munitions,  and  men  and  officers  from  a  neutral 
port. 

There  may  be  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  in  not  preventing  it 
That  will  depend  on  the  question  of  "  due  diligence  to  prevent/'  "  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe,"  &c.,  &c.  But  the  principle  of  contraband  of 
war  does  not  protect  such  a  transaction,  and  tkat  is  the  only  principle 
that  has  been  appealed  to  by  the  British  Government  in  the  discussions 
of  this  matter  to  justify  it.  The  facts  of  this  vessel  going  out  were 
known 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  '*  Not  until  afterwards." 

Mr.  EvABTS.  The  law  of  nations  was  violated,  your  territory  hiid  been 
Qsed,  as  matter  of  fact,  we  claim,  as  the  base  of  naval  operations,  and 
it  was  not  a  dealing  in  contraband  of  war.  It  was  not  a  commercial 
transaction.  It  was  a  direct  furnishing  of  a  cruiser  with  armament  from 
your  port.  It  might  as  well  have  been  accomplished  within  three  miles 
of  joar  coast.    Yet,  it  is  said  this  is  no  offense  against  your  law. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  I  do  not  say  that.'' 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Unfortunately  for  the  United  States,  through  the  whole 
war,  we  had  quite  other  doctrine  from  those  who  laid  down  the  law  for 
Great  Britain  in  these  matters.  Fortunately,  we  have  better  doctrine 
here  and  now.  'But  according  to  the  law  as  administered  in  England 
such  combinations  of  the  materials  of  naval  war  could  be  made  outside 
of  her  ports,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  belligerent  Government,  deriv- 


'  Id  connection  with  this  discassion,  I  ask  atten  tion  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Brazil  in  reeeutmeut  and  punishment  for  the  incidental  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality by  the  Florida,  (within  the  neutral  waters,)  and  by  the  Shenandoah,  bv  her 
commander  violating  the  Consular  seal  of  Brazil  on  board  one  of  the  Shenandoah's 
prizes.  In  both  instances,  the  offending  cruisers  were  perpetually  excluded  from  the 
ports  of  the  empire ;  and  the  exclusion  embraced  any  other  crdiser  that  should  be  oom- 
naanded  by  the  captain  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  treatment  of  the  Rappahannock  by  the  French  Government,  which  detained  her 
in  port  till  the  close  of  the  war,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  transaction  is  dt-- 
tailed  in  the  App.  Am.  Counter  Case,  pp.  917-946. 
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ing  all  the  materials  from  her  ports  and  planning  thus  to  combine  them 
outside. 

Sir  Alsxandeb  Cookbtjbn.  ^^f  that  had  been  shown." 

Mr.  Eyabts.  The  proofs  do  show  it,  and  that  the  doctrine  was  that  it 
was  lawful  and  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

I  disclaim  any  desire  or  purpose  of  arguing  upon  the  facts  oi  par- 
ticular vessels.  I  am  merely  laying  down  principles  applicable  to  np- 
XK>6ed  facts.  If  the  principles  were  conceded  I  would  have  no  occaaioo< 
to  deal  with  questions  of  fact  at  aU. 

The  learned  Chief  Justice  has  very  satisfactorily,  certainly  to  ns^  pifA- 
ently  expressed  certain  legal  opinions  on  this  subject;  but  I  must  ay 
that  they  were  not  entertained  by  the  GoTemment  of  Great  Britain  dsk 
did  not  control  its  action. 

I  think  that  the  proofs  before  the  Tribunal  can  be  easily  referred  to  U^ 
confirm  the  position  I  have  taken  as  to  the  legal  doctrine  held  in  Eng- 
land in  reference  to  this  subject  of  the  base  of  operations.  In  contra- 
diction of  that  doctrine  we  now  insist,  as  our  Government  all  through 
the  war  insisted,  this  is  not  dealing  in  contraband  of  war;  it  it  vmg 
neutral  territory  as  a  base  of  operations.  Whether  there  was  or  should 
be  no  responsibility  for  it,  because  it  was  not  known  or  could  not  be 
prevented,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  But  I  undertake  to  say,  as- 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  during  ^1  those  pro- 
ceedings was  that  such  projects  and  their  execution  as  a  oontribntoir 
concurrence  with  the  outfit  of  the  principal  cruisers  for  naval  operatioiu^ 
(such  cases  as  those  of  the  Laurel,  the  Alar,  the  Agrippina,  the  Bahama^ 
and  similar  vessels)  were  lawfulj  and  could  not  and  should  not  be  pre> 
vented. 

Sir  Alexandeb  Oogkbubn.  ^'I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
will  refer  me  to  some  authority  for  that" 

Mr.  EvABTS.  I  will.  One  of  the  arbitrators,  (Mr.  Adams,)  from  his^ 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  knows  that  I  do  not  df- 
ceive  myself  in  that  respect.  It  is  this  contributory  furnishing  of  arma- 
ment and  munitions  and  men  which  rondered  the  princip^  cvnissr^ 
efficient  instruments  of  all  the  mischief,  and  without  which  their  era- 
sions  from  port  were  of  little  consequence,  and  without  the  expeetalioo 
of  which  they  never  would  have  been  planned. 

I  now  refer  to  a  paper  that  will  show  that  I  have  been  right  in  my 
proposition  as  to  the  construction  of  English  law  as  held  during  tbi^ 
occurrence  of  these  transactions. 

In  vol.  iii  of  American  Appendix,  (p.  53,)  in  a  report  to  the  Board  ot 
Trade  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  occurs  this  passage: 

Custom  House,  September  25,  l!?fi!i. 

Yonr  lordships  haA'ing,  by  Mr.  Arbiithnot's  letter  of  tbe  16th  instant,  transmitted  t- 
as,  with  reference  to  Mr,  Hamilton's  letter  of  the  2d  nltimo,  the  inclosed  oommaoK*- 
tion  from  the  Foreign  Office,  with  copies  of  a  further  letter  and  its  inclosnres  fron  t^ 
United  States  Minister  at  this  Court,  respecting  the  supply  of  cannon  and  moniticsip^t 
war  to  the  guq-boat  No.  290,  recently  built  at  Liverpool,  and  now  in  the  eervioe  of  t^ 
so-called  Confederate  States  of  America ;  and  your  lordships  having  desired  that  v* 
would  take  such  steps  us  might  seem  to  be  required  in  view  of  the  facts  therein  npR- 
sented,  and  report  the  result  to  your  lordships,  we  have  now  to  report: 

That,  asBumiug  the  statement  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  Reddin,  (who  sailed  fn« 
Liverpool  in  the  veHsel,)  which  accompanied  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  £ar]  Russell,  to  t» 
correct,  the  furnishing  of  arms,  &c.,  to  the  gun-boat  does  not  appear  to  have  tairf 
place  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  bat  ia  •'" 
near  Angra  Bay,  part  of  the  Azoren,  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  No  offpoir. 
'therefore,  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  tliis  country,  appears  to  have  been  commiftcMi  »>? 
the  parties  eu gaged  in  the  transaction  alluded  to  in  the  affidavit*. 

From  Lord  Russell's  comnuiuicatiou  of  this  Eeport  to  the  Amerkaa 
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Minister^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accepted  opinion  of  the  Government 
was,  that  such  operations  could  not  be  interfered  with,  and  therefore 
woald  not  be  interfered  with.  That  may  be  a  correct  view  of  the 
Foreign-Enlistment  Act  of  Great  Britain,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
redncing  the  obligations  of  a  neutral  nation  to  prevent  violations  of 
international  law  to  some  settled  meaning. 

This  was  done  by  convention  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
and  appears  in  the  Kales  of  the  Treaty.  Under  these  Bules  is  to  be 
maintained  the  inculpation  which  we  bring  against  Great  Britain,  and 
which  I  have  now  discussed,  because  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
special  argument  to  which  I  am  replying.  The  instances  of  neutral 
default  announced  under  the  second  Bule  are  made  penal  by  the  law  of 
nations.  They  are  proscribed  by  the  second  Kule.  They  are  not  pro- 
tected as  dealings  in  contraband  of  war.  They  are  not  protected  under 
the  right  of  asylum.  They  are  uses  of  neutral  ports  and  waters  as 
bases  of  naval  operations,  and  if  not  prohibited  by  the  Foreign-Enlist- 
ment Act,  and  if  the  British  Executive  Government  could  not  and 
would  not  prevent  them,  and  that  was  the  limit  of  their  duty  under 
their  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  still  we  come  here  for  judgment,  whether 
a  nation  is  not  responsible  that  deals  thus  in  the  contribution  of 
military  supplies,  that  suffers  ship  after  ship  to  go  on  these  errands, 
makes  no  effort  to  stop  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  announces,  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  of  the  Law-Officers,  to  the  subordinate  officials, 
to  the  Minister  of  the  tTnited  States,  to  all  the  world,  that  these  things 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  and  cannot  be  prohibited 
by  the  Executive  Government,  and  therefore  cannot  and  will  not  be 
stopped.  That  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Government  will 
be  seen  from  a  letter  dated  the  2d  of  April,  1863,  of  Lord  Eussell, 
foand,  in  part,  in  vol.  ii,  American  Appendix,  p.  404 ;  and,  in  part,  in 
vol.  i,  ilnd.y  p.  590 : 

Bnt  the  qnestion  really  is,  has  there  been  sluj  act  done  in  England  both  contrary  to 
the  obligations  of  neutrality  as  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
Mi  capable  of  being  made  the  euhject  of  a  criminal  pro9ecution  f  I  can  only  repeat  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment,  no  such  act  is  specified  in  the  papers 
which  yon  have  submitted  to  me. 

I,  however,  willinglv  assure  you  that,  in  view  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
intercepted  oorrespondenee,  H^  Majest^'^'s  Government  have  renetved  the  instructions 
already  given  to  tne  custom-house  authorities  of  the  several  British  ports  where  ships 
of  war  may  be  constructed,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
to  various  authorities  with  whom  he  is  in  communication,  to  endeavor  to  discover  and 
obtain  legal  evidence  of  any  violation  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  with  a  view  to 

the  strict  enforcement  of  that  statute  whenever  it  can  really  be  shown  to  be  infringed. 

•  •  *  •  •  j»  * 

It  seems  clear,  on  the  principle  enunciated  in  these  authorities,  that,  except  on  the 
Rroaud  of  any  proved  violation  of  the  Foreign- Enlistment  Act,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  interfere  with  commercial  dealings  between  British  subjects  and  the  so- 
styled  Confederate  States,  whether  the  subject  of  those  dealings  be  money  or  contra- 
band goods,  or  even  ships  adapted  for  warlike  purposes. 

These  were  instances  in  which  complaints  were  made  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  in  which  it  was  answered  that  the  British  Government  charged 
itself  with  no  duty  of  due  diligence,  with  no  duty  of  remonstrance,  with 
no  duty  of  prevention  or  denunciation,  but  simply  with  municipal  prose- 
cutions for  crimes  against  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Shenandoah,  distinguished  her  from  the 
Florida,  and  the  Alabama,  and  the  Georgia,  only  in  the  fact  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Shenandoah's  career,  she  had  no  port  of 
any  kind,  and  had  no  base  of  any  kind,  except  the  ports  of  the  single 
nation  of  Great  Britain.    But  as  to  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  one 
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(the  Alabama)  was  supplied  by  a  tug,  or  steamer,  tbat  took  out  her 
armament  to  Angra  Bay,  the  place  of  her  first  resort ;  the  other  (the 
Florida)  wa^  supplied  by  a  vessel  sent  oat  to  ^Nassau  to  meet  her,  car- 
rying all  her  armament  and  munitions  of  war,  and  which  she  took  out 
in  tow,  transshipping  her  freight  of  war-material  outside  the  line  of  neu- 
tral waters. 

That  is  called  dealing  in  contraband,  not  proscribed  by  the  law  of 
nations,  not  proscribed  by  any  municipal  law,  and  not  involving  any 
duty  of  Great  Britain  to  intercept,  to  discourage  or  denounce  it  That 
is  confounding  substance  with  form.  But  let  me  use  the  language  of 
an  Attorney-General  of  England,  employed  in  the  Parliamentary  discas- 
sions  which  attended  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  of 
1819. 

From  this  debate  in  Parliament,  it  will  be  seen  what  the  principal  law- 
adviser  of  the  Crown  then  thought  of  carrying  on  war  by  "  commerckd 
transactions ;" 

Sach  an  enactmeDt  [he  said]  was  required  by  every  principle  of  justice;  for  wben 


irely  the  House  would  see  the  necessity  of  enacting  some  penal  statutes  to  prsTent 
them  from  doing  so ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  contended  tbat  the  State,  and  the  sub- 
jects who  composed  that  State,  might  take  distinct  and  opposite  sides  in  the  qaarreL 
He  should  now  aUude  to  the  petitions  which  had  that  evening  been  presented  to  the 
House  against  the  bill ;  and  here  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  they  had  either  totallj 
misunderstood  or  else  totally  misrepresented  ils  intend%d  object.  They  had  stated 
that  it  was  calculated  to  check  the  commercial  transactions  and  to  injure  the  oodb- 
mercial  interests  of  this  country.  If  by  the  words  "  commercial  interests  and  commer- 
cial transactions''  were  meant  **  warlike  adventures,''  he  aUowed  that  it  would ;  bat  if 
it  were  intended  to  argue  that  it  would  diminish  a  fair  and  legal  and  pacific  commere«. 
he  must  enter  his  protest  against  any  such  doctrines.  Now,  he  maintained,  that  at  vtr 
was  acttidlly  carried  on  against  Spain  by  what  the  peiiHonera  called  "  commercial  framsc- 
HonSf^*  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  chock  and  injure  them  as  speedily  aspoesiMe. — {Nek 
Bf  American  Argument^  p.  231 ;  Fr,  tr.  Appendice,  p.  488.) 

War  against  the  CTnited  States,  maritime  war,  was  carried  on  under 
cover  of  what  was  called  right  of  asylum  and  commercial  transactions 
in  contraband  of  war.  We  are  now  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  virtae 
of  this  second  Bule,  which  says  that  the  use  of  '^  ports  $ind  waters  as 
the  base  of  naval  operations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  aog- 
mentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of  men,"  ahidl 
not  be  allowed,  and  if  the  facets  of  such  dealing  shall  be  found,  and  tii« 
proof  of  due  diligence  to  prevent  them  shall  not  appear  in  the  proofs, 
under  that  second  Rule  all  four  of  these  cruisers  must  be  condemned  by 
the  Tribunal. 

I  do  not  pass,  nor  venture  to  pass,  in  the  present  argument,  upon  the 
question  whether  there  has  been  in  this  matter  a  lack  of  due  diligence. 
In  the  discussion  of  my  learned  friend  every  one  of  these  instances  is 
regarded  as  a  case  not  within  the  second  Rule,  and  as  a  simple  dealing 
in  contraband  of  war. 

Sir  BoTJNBELL  Palmer.  ^^  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  not 
felt  myself  sit  liberty  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  individual  cases." 

Mr.  EvABTS.  The  vessels  are  treated  in  the  argument  of  the  leaned 
Counsel. 

Sir  KoUNDELL  Palmer.  ^<  There  may 'be  passages  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  principal  topics  which  have  been  mentioned,  bat  I  have 
avoided  entering  upon  any  elaborate  consideration  of  each  particular 
vessel.    There  is  no  distinct  enumeration  of  the  vessels." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  There  is,  so  distinct  as  this  :it  is  expressly  stated  tbat 
under  the  law  neither  the  Georgia,  nor  the  Shenandoah,  nor  the  sah- 
sidiary  vessels  that  carried  their  armaments  to  the  Georgia  and  Sbenao- 
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doah  and  to  the  Florida  and  Alabama,  had,  in  so  doing,  committed  a 
breach  of  neatrality. 

I  am  arguing  now  under  the  second  Bale.  I  have  not  felt  that  I  was 
transcending  the  proper  limits  of  this  debate,  because,  in  answer  to  the 
special  argument  of  the  eminent  Counsel,  I  have  argued  in  this  way. 
My  own  view  as  to  the  extension  of  the  argument  of  the  learned  Coun- 
sel in  his  discussion  of  what  is  called  ^'  due  diligence,"  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  law  of  nations,  would  not  have  inclined  me  to  expect  so  large  a  field 
of  discussion  as  he  covered.  But,  as  I  have  admitted  in  my  introduc- 
tory remarks,  the  question  of  due  diligence  connects  itself  with  the 
measure  of  duty  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  and  I  felt 
no  difficulty  in  thinking  that  the  line  could  not  be  very  distinctly 
drawn. 

I  have  undertaken  to  argue  this  question  under  a  state  of  facts,  which 
shows  that  a  whole  naval  project  is  supplied,  from  the  first  outfit  of  the 
cniiser  to  the  final  end  of  the  cruise,  by  means  of  this  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations ;  and  I 
have  insisted  that  such  naval  operations  are  not  excluded  fiom  the  pro- 
scription of  the  second  Bule,  by  what  is  claimed  in  the  argument  of  the 
learned  Counsel  as  the  doctrine  of  contraband  of  war  and  the  doctrine 
of  asylum. 


At  the  Conference  of  the  Tribunal^  held  on  the  Gtk  day  of  August.,  Mr. 

Uvarts  continued  as  follows : 

1  was  upon  the  point  of  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Government,  and 
its  action  under  that  doctrine,  as  bearing  upon  the  outfit  of 

ji  •      •■•_       J.  •     •  /•  J  •••  -f         Stat»»mriit    of   the 

the  contributory  provisions  or  armament,  munitions,  and  iJnt.,h.irg«,mnt  on 
men,  set  forth  in  such  vessels  as  the  Bahama,  the  Alar,  and  '*"'*^""'' 
Laurel.  The  correspondence  is  full  of  evidence  that  1  was  correct  in  my 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Government,  and  of  its  ac- 
tion from  beginning  to  end  being  controlled  by  that  doctrine ;  and  all 
the  remonstrances  of  the  United  States  were  met  by  the  answer  that 
the  law  of  nations,  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act,  the  duty  of  neutrality, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  subject,  as  it  was  simply  dealing 
in  contraband  of  war.  The  importance  of  this  view,  of  course,  and  its 
immense  influence  in  producing  the  present  controversy  between  the  two 
nations,  are  obvious.  The  whole  mischief  was  wrought  by  the  co-operating 
force  of  the  two  legal  propositions :  (1.)  That  the  unarmed  cruiser  was  not 
itselt'a  weapon  of  war,  an  instniment  of  war,  and,  therefore,  was  not  to  be 
intercepted  as  committing  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and,  (2.) 
That  the  contributory  provision  by  means  of  her  supply-ships,  of  her 
armament,  munitions,  and  men,  to  make  her  a  complete  instrument  of 
naval  hostilities,  was  also  not  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  but 
simply  a  commercial  dealing  in  contraband.  It  was  only  under  those 
combined  doctrines  that  the  cruiser  ever  came  to  be  in  the  position  of 
an  instrument  of  offensive  and  defensive  war,  and  to  be  able  to  assume 
the  "  commission"  prepared  for  her,  and  which  was  thenceforth  to  pro- 
tect her  from  interference  on  the  doctrine  of  comity  to  sovereignty. 

So,  too,  it  will  be  found,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  observations 
of  the  eminent  Counsel  on  the  subject  of  due  diligence,  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  soon  to  reply,  that  the  question  whether  these  were  hostile 
actSy  under  the  law  of  nations,  was  the  turning  point  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  its  action,  as  to  whether  it 
would  intercept  these  enterprises  by  the  exercise  of  executive  power,  as 
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a  neutral  government  wonld  intercept  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile 
act  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  doctrine  was  that  these  were  not 
hostile  acts  separately^  and  that  no  hostile  act  arose  unless  these  sepa- 
rate contributions  were  combined  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
there  was  no  footing  otherwise  for  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nations 
to  establish  itself  upon ;  that  there  was  no  remissness  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  neutral  in  respect  of  them ;  and  finally  that  these  operations 
were  not  violations  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act.  All  this  is  shown 
by  the  whole  correspondence,  and  by  the  decisioDs  of  the  mnnidpal 
courts  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  only  question  passed  upon  at  all, 
that  of  unarmed  vessels,  so  far  as  they  ever  passed  even  upon  that  ques- 
tion. 

It  has  seemed  to  be  intimated  by  observations  which  the  learned 
Counsel  has  done  me  the  honor  to  make  during  my  present  considera- 
tion of  this  topic,  that  my  argument  has  transcended  the  proper  limit 
of  reply  to  the  special  argument  which  the  eminent  Counsel  himself  has 
made  on  the  same  topic.  A  reference  to  the  text  of  that  argument  will, 
I  think,  set  this  question  at  rest. 

In  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  argument,  he  does 
us  the  honor  to  quote  certain  observations  in  our  principal  Argument  to 
which  he  proposes  to  reply.  He  quotes,  at  page  17  of  his  argument,  as 
follows : 

(2.)  The  next  great  failure  of  Great  Britain  "to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent^  the 
violation  of  its  neutrality,  in  the  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Tribnnal,  i» 
shown  in  its  entire  omission  to  exert  the  direct  executive  authority,  lodged  in  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  to  intercept  the  preparations  and  outfits  of  the  ofiending  vessels, 
and  the  contributory  provisions,  of  armament,  munitions  and  men,  which  were  emitted 
from  various  ports  of  the  United  Einffdom.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Britinh  Case  or 
Counter  Case,  any  serious  contention,  out  that  such  powers  as  pertain  to  the  Prorof^ 
tive,  in  the  maintenance  of  international  relations,  and  are  exercised  as  sach  by  other 
great  powers,  wonld  have  prevented  the  escape  of  every  one  of  the  offending  vcswls 
emitted  from  British  ports,  and  precluded  the  subsidiary  aids  of  warlike  eqaipaieBi 
and  supplies  which  set  them  forth,  and  kept  them  on  foo^  for  the  maritime  hoetilities 
which  they  maintained.^ 

The  comment  of  the  learned  Oounsel  upon  this  passage  is  found  oa 
the  same  page  (17)  of  his  argument,  as  follows : 

With  respect  to  the  second  passage,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  not  only  imputes  m 
a  want  of  due  diligence,  the  abstinence  from  the  use  of  arbitrary  power  to  snpplv  a 
supposed  deficiency  of  legal  powers,  but  it  assumes  that  the  United  States  had  m  rignl, 
by  international  law,  to  request  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  exportation  from  her  ter- 
ritory of  what  it  describes  as  ''contributory  provisions,''  anus,  munitions, and  ''sabsi- 
diary  aids  of  warlike  equipment  and  supplies,''  though  such  elements  of  arraaoiettt 
were  nncombined.  and  were  not  destined  to  be  combined,  within  British  JorisdiotioB, 
but  were  exported  from  that  territory  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  exports  of  arti- 
cles contraband  of  war.  For  such  a  pretension  no  warrant  can  be  foand,  eiUier  in  ia- 
temational  law.  or  in  any  municipal  law  of  Qreat  Britain,  or  in  any  one  of  the  Thnt 
Bnles  contained  in  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  in  the  observations  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  make  upon  this  subject,  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  due  limits  of  an  argument  in  reply.  I  fail  to  And,  in  what 
the  eminent  Counsel  here  advances  in  behalf  of  his  Grovernment^  aoy 
answer  to  my  assertion  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  fa  pe- 
riod when  he,  as  Solicitor-General  or  as  Attomey-Oeneral  of  En^and, 
was  one  of  the  law-advisers  of  the  Government,)  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  was  governed  by  the  doctrine  which  I  have  stated.    This  was 


>  An  error  has  occurred  in  the  French  translation  of  this  passage  of  the  Amerieia 
Argnment.    In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  lines  of  page  343,  the  words  **  PanaeflMal  ^ 
narires  hostiles  et  les  foumitures  de  yivres,''  should  t^A,  **  PeqaipmeDt  de  naviras 
tiles,  et  les  foumitures  subsidiaires." 
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pablicly  annonnced  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  rebel  agents,  by  the 
interests  involved  in  these  maritime  hostilities,  by  the  United  States 
Minister,  by  the  officials  of  the  British  Grovernment,  by  everybody  who 
had  to  act,  or  ask  for  action,  in  the  premises. 

The  first  instance  arising  was  of  the  vessel  that  carried  ont  the  arma- 
ment and  munitions  for  the  Alabama,  and  the  answer  was  as  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  official  paper  stated  that  the  Commissioners  found  nothing  in  that 
•affidr  that  touched  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Adams,  and  that,  thenceforth,  was  the  doctrine  and  action 
•of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  view  of  an  eminent  publicist  on  this  point,  as  a  question  of  inter- 
national law,  may  be  seen  from  an  extract  found  at  page  177  of  the  Case 
of  the  United  States.    M.  Bolin-Jacquemyns  says : 

n  nouB  semble  que  I'adoption  d'nne  pareille  proposition  ^qnivaadrait  h  riacUnation 
•d'an  moyen  facile  d'61uder  la  r^gle  qni  declare  incompatible  avec  la  neutrality  d'nn 
pays  Torganisation,  but  son  territoire  d'exp^ditions  militaires  an  service  d'nn  dcB  bel- 
lig^rants.  II  suffira,  s'il  s'agit  d'une  entreprise  maritime,  de  faire  partir  en  deux  on 
trois  fois  les  dements  qui  la  constituent ;  d'abord  le  vaisseau,  puis  les  hommes,  puis  lea 
atmes,  et  si  tons  ces  dl^ments  ne  serejoi^ent  que  bors  des  eaux  de  la  puissance  neotre 
qui  les  a  laissds  partir,  la  neutrality  sera  intacte.  Nous  pensons  que  cette  inteipr^tatioa 
de  la  loi  Internationale  n'est  ni  raisonable,  ni  (Equitable. 

It  will  be,  then,  for  the  Tribunal  to  decide  what  the  law  of  nations  is 
m  this  subject.  If  the  Tribunal  shall  assent  to  the  principles  which  Ihave 
insisted  upon,  and  shall  find  them  to  be  embraced  within  the  provisions 
of  the  three  Kules  of  this  Treaty,  and  that  the  facts  in  the  case  require 
the  application  of  these  principles,  it  stands  admitted  that  Great  Britain 
has  not  used  and  has  refused  to  use  any  means  whatever  for  the  inter- 
xuption  of  these  contributory  provisions  of  armament  and  munitions  to 
the  offending  cruisers. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  the  ruling  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  Great 
Britain  upon  their  Foreign-Enlistment  Act ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me^  I  can- 
not see  why  the  Alar,  and  the  Alabama,  and  the  Laurel,  when  Ihey 
sailed  from  the  ports  of  England  with  no  cargo  whatever  except  the 
armament  and  munitions  of  war  of  one  of  these  cruisers,  and  with  no 
errand  and  no  employment  except  that  of  the  Bebel  Gov^moieiit, 
through  its  agents,  to  transport  these  armaments  and  munitions  to  the 
croisers  which  awaited  them,  were  not  ^'  transports"  in  the  service  of 
Ofle  of  the  belligerents  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act 
of  Great  Britain.  That,  however,  is  a  question  of  municipal  law.  It  Is 
with  international  law  that  we  are  dealing  now  and  here.  The  whole 
argument,  to  escape  the  consequences  which  international  law  visits  upon 
the  neutral  for  its  infractions,  has  been  that  whatever  was  blameworthy 
was  so  only  as  an  infiraction  of  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain.  And 
when  you  come  to  transactions  of  the  kind  I  am  now  discussing,  as  they 
were  not  deemed  violations  of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  nor  of  interna* 
tional  lawy  and  as  the  powers  of  the  Government  by  force  to  intereepty 
though  tiie  exercise  of  prerogative  or  otherwise  did  not  come  into  plajy 
the  argument  is  that  there  were  no  consequences  whatever  to  result  from 
these  transactions.  They  were  merely  considered  as  commerdal  trans- 
actions  in  contraband  of  war. 

But  the  moment  it  is  held  that  these  things  were  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nations,  then  of  course  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  you  Tk«  mtnim  •»< 
eannot  indict  anybody  for  them  under  the  law  of  Great  :^''''*;;S  "foriSSil 
Britain.  Nor  does  the  law  of  nations,  having  laid  down  a  byu-tawofttuo-. 
<luty,  and  established  its  violation  as  a  crime,  furnish  no  means  of  re* 
dressing  the  injury  or  of  correcting  or  punishing  the  evil.    What  course 
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does  it  sanction  when  neutral  territory  is  violated  by  taking  prizes 
within  itf  When  the  prize  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thenea- 
tral,  he  is  authorized  to  take  it  from  the  offending  belligerent  by  force 
and  release  it.  What  course  does  it  sanction  when  a  cruiser  has  beea 
armed  within  neutral  territory  ?  When  the  vessel  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  he  is  authorized  to  disarm  it. 

Now,  our  proposition  is  that  these  cruisers,  thus  deriving  their  force 
for  war  by  these  outfits  of  tenders  with  their  armament 
fora 'hL"^bL«D^dbl  and  munitions  and  men,  when  brought  within  the  British 
^^  a^n"  wuhin  jurlsdictiou,  should  have  been  disarmed  because  they  had 
Bnti-hpori..  \yeeu  armed,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  using  as 
a  base  of  their  maritime  hostilities,  or  their  maritime  fitting  for  hostil- 
ities, the  ports  and  waters  of  this  neutral  state. 

Why,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  cruiser  of  the  United  States  lying 
off  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  the  port  of  Ushant  in  France,  and  await- 
ing there  the  arrival  of  a  tender  coming  from  Liverpool,  or  from  South- 
ampton, by  pre-arrangement,  with  an  augmentation  of  her  battery  and 
the  supply  of  her  fighting-crew  f  Would  it,  because  the  vessel  had  not 
entered  the  port  of  Southampton  or  the  port  of  Liverpool,  be  less  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations  which  prohibited  the  augmentation  of  the 
force  of  a  fighting-vessel  of  any  belligerent  from  the  contributions  of 
the  ports  of  the  neutral  *? 

The  fourth  chapter  of  this  special  argument  is  occupied,  as  I  have 

already  suggested,  with  the  consideration  of  the  true  inter- 

of^he  ruw  of  The  prctatiou  of  the  rules  of  the  Treaty,  under  general  canons 

Tr«ty.  ^^.  ^jpi^j^jjgm^  ^^^  under  the  light  which  should  be  thrown 

upon  their  interpretation  by  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  nations.  I 
respectfully  submit,  however,  that  the  only  really  nseful  instruction 
that  should  be  sought,  or  can  be  applied,  in  aid  of  your  interpretation 
of  these  rules,  if  their  interpretation  needs  any  aid,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  situation  of  the  parties  and  the  elements  of  the  controversy 
between  them,  for  the  settlement  and  composition  of  which  these  rulc^ 
were  framed ;  and  this  Tribunal  was  created  to  investigate  the  facts  and 
to  apply  the  rules  to  them  in  its  award. 

The  whole  ground  of  this  controversy  is  expressed  in  the  firmest  and 
most  distinct  manner  by  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  who  had  charge 
of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries,  and  who  could  not  mis- 
nnderstand  what  were  the  situation  and  the  field  of  debate  for  applica- 
tion to  which  the  high  contracting  parties  framed  these  rules.  And 
what  were  they  f  Why,  primarily,  it  was  this  very  question  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  contributory  aid  from  the  neutral  ports  and  waters  of 
Great  Britain  by  which  the  Confederate  navy  had  been  made,  by  which 
it  was  armed,  by  which  it  was  supplied,  by  which  it  was  kept  on  foot, 
by  which,  without  any  base  within  the  belligerent  territory,  it  main- 
tained a  maritime  war.  * 

Anterior  to  the  negotiation  which  produced  the  Treaty,  there  is  this 
public  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  cited  on  page  215  of 
the  Case  of  the  United  States,  *' There  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  Da>is 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made  an  army ;  they  are  making^  it 
appears,  a  navyP 

There  is  the  speech  of  Lord  Eussell  on  the  26th  of  April,  1864,  also 
cited  on  the  same  page : 

It  has  been  iiHual  for  a  power  carry  in;^  t)n  war  upon  llio  se;i8  to  possens  ports  of  it* 
own  in  which  vessels  are  built»  equipped,  and  litted,  and  from  which  they  issne,  to 
which  they  bring  their  prizes,  and  in  which  those  prizes,  when  brought  before  a  court, 
are  either  condemned  or  rentored.     But  it  so  happens  that  in  this  conflict  the  Coofrd- 
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erftte  States  have  do  ports  except  those  of  the  Mersey  and  of  the  Clyde,  from  which 
the^  fit  oat  ships  to  cruise  against  the  Federals ;  and  having  no  ports  to  which  to  hring 
their  prizes,  they  are  obliged  to  bam  them  on  the  high  seas. 

There  is,  furtbermore,  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Fish,  made  as  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  celebrated  dispatch  of  the  25th  of  September,  1869,  in 
which  he  distinctly  proposes  to  the  British  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  in  this  controversy,  that  the  rebel  coun- 
sels have  made  Great  Britain  ^Hhe  arsenal,  the  navy -yard,  and  the 
tieasnry  of  the  insurgent  Confederates.'^ 

That  was  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries,  for  the  solution 
of  which  the  Bules  of  this  Treaty  and  the  deliberations  of  this  Tribunal 
were  to  be  called  into  action ;  and  they  are  intended  to  cover,  and  do 
cover,  all  the  forms  in  which  this  use  of  Great  Britain  for  the  means 
and  the  opportunities  of  Seeping  on  foot  these  maritime  hostilitiea  was 
practiced.  The  first  rule  covers  all  questions  of  the  outfit  of  the 
cruisers  themselves ;  the  second  rule  covers  all  the  means  by  which  the 
neutral  ports  and  waters  of  Great  Britain  were  used  as  bases  for  the 
rebel  maritime  operations  of  these  cruisers,  and  for  the  provision,  the 
renewal,  or  the  augmentation  of  their  force  of  armament,  munitions, 
and  men.  Both  nations  so  agreed.  The  eminent  Counsel  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  in  the  special  argument  to  which  I  am  now  replying, 
also  agrees  that  the  second  rule,  under  which  the  present  discussion 
arises,  is  conformed  to  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations. 

We  find,  however,  in  this  chapter  of  the  special  argument,  another 
introduction  of  the  retroactive  effect^  as  it  is  called,  of  these  Bules  as  a 
reason  why  their  interpretation  should  be  dift'erent  froin  what  might 
otherwise  be  insisted  upon.  This  is  but  a  re-appearance  of  what  I  have 
already  exposed  as  a  vice  in  the  argument,  viz,  that  these  Kules,  in 
respect  to  the  very  subject  for  which  they  were  framed,  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing  as  they  are  to  mean  hereafter,  when  new  situations  arise  for 
their  application.  Special  methods  of  criticism,  artificial  limits  of  ap- 
plication are  resorted  to  to  disparage  or  distort  them  as  binding  and 
authoritive  rules  in  regard  to  the  past  conduct  ot*  Great  Britain.  Why, 
you  might  as  well  tear  the  Treaty  in  pieces  as  to  introduce  and  insist 
upon  any  ])roposition,  whether  of  interpretation  or  of  application,  which 
results  in  the  demand  that  the  very  controversy  for  which  they  were 
framed  is  not  really  to  be  governed  by  the  Kules  of  the  Treaty. 

The  concluding  observations  of  this  chapter,  that  the  invitation  to 
other  powers  to  adopt  these  Bules  as  binding  upon  them,  contained  in 
the  Treaty,  should  discourage  a  forced  and  exaggerated  construction  of 
them,  I  asHcnt  to;  not  so  much  upon  the  motive  suggested  as  upon  the 
principle  that  a  forced  and  exaggerated  construction  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  upon  either  side,  upon  any  motive  whatever. 

I  now  come  to  the  more  general  chapter  in  the  argument  of  the  learned 
Counsel,  the^r*^  chapter,  which  presents  under  forty-three  t,,.,,.^  of  ?.ir  r. 
actions  a  very  extensive  and  very  comprehensive,  and  cer-.  J;i':;;^'h;*;rV«n,',a 
tainly  a  very  able,  criticism  upon  the  main  Argument  of  the  "*  "^^  Li^iuuduu*. 
United  States  upon  ^^  due  diligence,"  and  upon  the  duties  in  regard  to 
which  due  diligence  was  required,  and  in  regard  to  the  means  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  and  the  application  of  this  due  diligence 
possessed  by  Great  Britain.  Certainly  tiiese  form  a  very  material  por- 
tion of  the  Argument  of  the  United  States;  and  that  Argument,  as  I 
have  said,  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  extensive  criticism.  Beferring 
the  Tribunal  to  our  Argument  itself  as  furnishing,  at  least,  what  we 
suppose  to  be  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of  our  propositions  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rest,  of  the  reasoning  which  supports  them^ 
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of  the  authorities  which  sastain  them,  of  their  applicability^  and  of  the 
result  which  they  lead  to — ^the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matten 
now  under  judgment — we  shall  yet  think  it  right  to  pass  under  review  a 
few  of  the  general  topics  which  are  considered  in  this  discussion  of  ^dae 
diligence.'' 

The  sections  from  seven  to  sixteen,  (the  earlier  sections  having  beei 
Tb«  i>r«ro«.tive  of  akcddy  considered,)  are  occupied  with  a  discussioa  of  what 
th.crowD.  ^pQ  supposed  to  be  the  views  of  the  American  Argument  on 

the  subject  of  prerogative  or  executive  power,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  administration  of  authority  through  the  instrumentality  of 
courts  of  justice  and  their  procedure.  Although  we  may  not  pretend 
to  have  as  accurate  views  of  constitutional  questions  pertaining  to  the 
nation  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  general  principles  of  her  common  law. 
or  of  the  effect  of  her  statutory  regulations,  aftd  of  her  judicial  decisions 
as  the  eminent  Counsel  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  yet  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  the  criticisms  upon  our  Argument  in  these  respects  are 
not,  by  aify  means,  sound.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  least  pos- 
sible consequence  to  us,  in  any  position  which  we  occupy,  either  as  a 
nation  before  this  Tribunal  or  as  lawyers  in  our  Argument,  whether  or 
not  the  sum  of  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  in  this  behalf  under  the 
law  of  nations  was  referred  for  its  execution  to  this  or  that  authority 
under  its  constitution,  or  to  this  or  that  official  action  under  its  admin- 
istration. One  object  of  our  Argument  has  been  to  show  that,  if  the 
sum  of  these  obligations  was  not  performed,  it  was  a  matter  of  but  little 
importance  to  us  or  to  this  Tribunal,  where^  in  the  distribution  of  admin- 
istrative duty,  or  irAer^,  in  the  constitutional  disposition  of  authoritj, 
the  defect,  either  of  power  or  in  the  due  exercise  of  power,  was  fonnd 
to  be  the  guilty  cause  of  the  result.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  when,  in  a 
oertain  section  of  our  Argument,  that  is  laid  down  as  one  propositioit 
we  are  accused  by  the  learned  Counsel  of  a  petitio  prtjusipii,  of  begginf 
i;he  question,  that  the  snm  of  her  obligations  was  not  perforoMd  b; 
Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  prerogative^  the  learned  Counsel  seems  to  think  thai 
the  existence  of  the  supposed  executive  powers  under  the  British  Oon* 
stitution,  and  which  our  Argument  has  assigned  to  the  pverogatiTe  of 
the  Crown,  savors  of  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  We  have  M  ooea- 
sion  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  prerogative  of  the  BritiiA  Orowa,  cr 
to  consider  through  what  modifications  it  has  reached  its  present  oon- 
dition.  When  a  free  nation  like  Great  Britain  assigns  eMtain  fanctiotf 
to  be  executed  by  the  Crown,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  daager  t$ 
its  liberties  fh>m  that  distributioa  of  authority,  when  we  remember  thai 
Parliament  has  full  power  to  arrange,  modify,  or  curtail  the  prerogative 
at  its  pleasure,  and  when  every  instrument  of  the  Crown,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative,  is  subject  to  impeachment  for  its  abase. 

The  prerogative  is  trusted  under  the  British  Constitution  wit^  all  thein- 
temat  ional  interoourseof  peace  and  war,  with  all  the  duties  and  respoDsibii- 
ities  of  changing  peace  to  war,  or  war  to  peace,  and  also  in  regard  to  at 
the  international  obligations  and  responsibilities  which  grow  oat  of  > 
•declared  or  actual  situation  of  neutrality  when  hostilities  are  pendiig 
between  other  nations.  Of  that  general  proposition  thfere  seems  to  he 
no  dispute.  But  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  strange  confusion  of  idetf 
in  our  minds  and  in  our  Argument,  in  not  drawing  the  distinctioa  he* 
tween  what  is  thus  properly  ascribable  to  extra-territoriality  or  «4«^ 
administration,  what  deals  with  outward  relations  and  what  1ms  to  i» 
with  persons  and  property  within  the  kingdom.  This  prerogative,  il  ^ 
insisted,  gives  no  power  over  persons  and  property  within  the  kinfdo* 
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of  Great  Britain,  atid  it  is  further  insisted  that  the  ForeigD-Enlistment 
Act  was  the  whole  measure  of  the  authority  of  the  GoTeminent,  and 
the  whole  measure,  therefore,  of  its  duty,  tcithin  the  kiTtgdom.  It  is  said 
the  Government  had  no  power  by  prerogative  to  make  that  a  crime  in 
the  kingdom  which  is  not  a  crime  by  the  law,  or  of  punishing  a  crim^ 
in  any  other  manner  than  through  the  courts  of  justice.  This  of  course 
is  sound,  as  well  as  familiar,  Taw.  But  the  interesting  question  is, 
whether  the  nation  is  supplied  with  adequate  legislation,  if  that  is  to 
fornish  the  only  means  for  the  exercise  of  international  duty.  If  it  is 
not  so  supplied,  that  is  a  fault  as  between  the  two  nations ;  if  it  is  so 
snpplied,  and  the  powers  are  not  properly  exercised,  that  is  equally  a 
fifiolt  as  between  the  two  nations.  The  course  of  the  American  Argu- 
ment is  to  show  that,  either  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  horns  of  t^is 
dilemma,  the  actual  conduct  of  the  British  Government  must  be  im- 
paled. 

We  are  instructed  in  this  special  Argument  as  to  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  Counsel,  belongs  to  prerogative,  and  what  to  judicial 
action  under  the  statute;  but  we  find  no  limitation  of  what  is  in  the 
power  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  power  of  administration,  if  adequate 
parliamentary  provision  be  made  for  its  exercise.  But  all  this  course 
of  Argument,  ingenious,  subtle,  and  intricate  as  it  is,  finally  brings  the 
eminent  Counsel  around  to  this  point,  that  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land mthin  the  realmj  there  is  i>ower  in  the  Crown  to  use  all  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  nation,  civil  and  military,  to  prevent  a  hostUe  aet 
towards  another  nation  within  that  territory.  That  is  but  anotiier 
name  for  prerogative,  there  is  no  statute  on  that  subject,  and  no  writ 
ftom  any  Court  can  issue  to  accomplish  that  object. 

If  this  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  as  the 
learned  Counsel  states,  the  argument  here  turns  upon  nothing  else  but 
the  old  controversy  between  us,  whether  these  acts  were  in  the  nature 
of  hostile  actSy  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  of  nations  as  such, 
that  ought  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  exercise  of  prerogative,  or 
by  the  power  of  the  Crown  at  common  law,  whichever  you  choose  to 
call  it  The  object  of  all  the  discussion  of  the  learned  Counsel  is  con- 
tinually  to  bring  it  back  to  the  point  that  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act  was  the  sole  authority  for  action  and 
prevention,  and  if  these  vessels  were  reasonably  proceeded  against^ 
under  the  requirements  of  administrative  duty  in  enforcing  the  Foreign- 
Bnlistment  Act,  as  against  persons  and  property  for  con£cation  or  foo 
pnnishment,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  or  proper. 

Sir  Alsxakdeb  Cookbxjbn.  ^^Am  I  to  understand  you  as  a  lawyer 
to  8^  that  it  was  competent  for  the  wthorities  at  the  port  whence  suck 
a  vessel  escaped  to  order  out  troops  and  command  them  to  fire  F 

Hr.  Eyabts.  That  will  depend  upon  the  question  whether  that  was 
the  only  way  to  com[%l  her  to  an  observancet 

Sir  ALEXAia>£B  Cogkbxjbn.  ^^  I  put  the  question  to  you  in  the  con- 
crete." 

Mr.  EvABTS.  That  would  draw  me  to  another  subject,  viz,  a  disoussioa 
<>f  the  fiEicts.  But  I  will  say  that  it  depends  upon  whether  the  act  she 
is  engaged  in  committing  comes  within  the  category  of  hostile  acts. 

Sir  Albxandeb  Cogkbtjbn.  ^<  But  taking  this  case,  and  laying  aside 
the  question  of  due  diligence.  The  vessel  is  going  out  of  the  Mers^. 
^0  you  say  as  a  lawyer  that  she  should  be  fired  upon  f" 

Mr,  EvABTS.  Under  proper  circumstances,  yes. 

Sir  Alexandeb  Cookbubn.  <^  But  I  put  the  circumstances." 

Mr.  Etabts.  You  must  give  me  the  attending  circumstances  that 
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show  sach  an  act  of  force  is  necessary  to  secare  the  execation  of  the 
public  aathority.  You  do  not  put  in  the  element  that  that  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  such  a  vessel  to.    If  you  add  that  element,  then  I  say  yes. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  She  is  going  out  of  the  port.  They 
know  she  is  trying  to  escape  from  the  port  Do  you,  I  again  ask— do 
you,  as  a  lawyer,  say  that  it  would  be  competent  for  the  authorities 
without  a  warrant;  simply  because  this  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  to  fire 
on  that  vessel  f ' 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Certainly,  after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  hailing  her, 
and  firing  across  her  bows,  to  bring  her  to.  Finally,  if  she  insists  on 
proceeding  on  her  way,  and  thus  raises  the  issue  of  escape  from  the 
Government,  or  forcible  arrest  by  the  Government,  you  are  to  fire  into 
her.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  Government  is  to  surrender 
to  the  ship,  or  the  ship  to  the  Government.  Of  course,  the  lawftdnefts 
of  this  action  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  act  committed  is, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  territory^ 
and  a  hostile  actj  as  it  is  conceded  throughout  this  argument,  the  eva- 
sion of  an  armed  ship  would  be. 

In  section  sixteen  of  this  argument  you  will  find  the  statement  of  the 
learned  Counsel  on  this  subject  of  the  executive  powers  of  the  British 
Government  in  this  behalf: 

It  is  impossible  too  pointedly  to  deny  the  trath  of  this  assumption,  or  too  pointetily 
to  state  that,  if  any  military  or  naval  expeditious,  or  any  other  acta  or  opera tioos  of 
'war,  against  the  United  States,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  these  words,  had  been 
attempted  within  British  territory,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  British 
Government,  either  to  suspend  the  haheaa-oorpus  act,  or  to  rely  on  the  Forei^n-Eolistrnt^nt 
Act,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  intercept  and  prevent  by  force  such  expeditions,  or  wirh 
acts  or  operations  of  war.  The  whole  civil  police,  and  the  whole  naval  and  militanr 
forces  of  the  British  Crown,  would  have  been  lawfully  available  to  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment, hy  the  common  law  of  the  i-ealm,  for  the  prevention  of  such  proceedings. 

This  is  the  law  of  England  as  understood  by  the  eminent  Counsel 
who  has  presented  this  argument.  Given  the  facts  that  make  the  eva- 
sion from  the  port  of  Liverpool  of  the  vessel  proposed  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations — because  it  is  a  hostile  act  against  the  United  States, 
and  exposes  Great  Britain  to  responsibility  for  the  violation  of  nea- 
trality — ^then,  the  situation  has  arisen,  in  the  failure  of  civil  means,  the 
failure  of  remonstrance,  of  arrest' and  of  bringing  to,  for  tiring  into  tbe 
vessel.  For  certainly,  if  we  have  authority  to  stop,  we  are  not  to  have 
that  authority  met  and  frustrated  by  the  persistence  of  violent  resist- 
ance to  it. 

It  certainly  makes  very  little  difference  to  us  whether  this  authority  o( 
the  executive  to  use  all  its  forces  for  the  actual  prevention  of  the  occur- 
rence of  these  hostile  transactions  within  the  realm  is  lodged  in  what 
he  calls  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain,  or  is  found,  as  we  suppose, 
in  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Nor  do  I  understand  this  argument, 
throughout,  to  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  an  armed  ship  tbat 
should  undertake  to  proceed  out  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  would  be  ex- 
posed to*  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  proper  cir 
cumstances  arose,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushe<l  in 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. For,  if  the  Queen  is  to  use  ail  her  power  to  prevent  a  hostile 
act,  and  if  an  armed  vessel  is,  in  its  evasion  of  a  port,  committing  a 
hostile  act,  that  power  can  be  exerted  to  the  point  of  firing  into  sacb 
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vessel,  if  necessary,  as  well  as  of  merely  exerting  the  slightest  toach| 
if  that  proves  sofficient  to  accomplish  the  object.^ 

Sections  seventeen  to  twenty-five  are  occnpied  with  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  preventive  powers  and  punitive  powers  under  the  f„^^^^„^^  , 
legislation  of  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  that  of  the  mti^''^w!.':^^«r:V 
United  States.  While  there  is  here  a  denial  that  the  Brit-  •°"""*''- 
ish  Government  ever  put  itself  upon  a  necessary  confinement  to  the 
punitive  powers  of  that  Act,  or  that  that  Act  contains  no  preventive 
power,  or  that  it  contains  not  so  much  as  the  Act  of  the  United  States, 
still,  after  all,  I  find  no  progress  made  beyond  this :  that  the  preventive 
powers,  thus  relied  upon  and  thus  asserted,  as  having  origin  under,  and 
by  virtue  of,  the  act,  are  confined  to  the  prevention  that  springs  out  of 
the  ability  to  punish^  or  out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  power  to  punish  is 
exercised. 

Kor  will  the  text  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  furnish  any  evidence 
that  it  provides  any  powder  for  the  prevention  by  law  of  the  evasion  ot 
sach  a  vessel,  except  in  the  form  of  prosecution  for  confiscation^  which 
is  one  of  the  modes  of  punishment.  And  when  this  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  was  passed  in  1819,  it  was  thus  left  unaccompanied  by  any  execu- 
tive power  of  interception  and  prevention,  for  the  reason,  as  shown  in 
the  debates,  that  this  interceptive  and  preventive  power  resided  in  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  could  be  exercised  by  it.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  debates  which  we  have  appended  in  Note  B  to  our  Argu- 
ment 

In  comparing  that  law  with  the  preceding  act  passed  in  1818  by  the 
American  Government,  the  debates  in  Parliament  gave  as  the  reason 
for  the  lodgment  of  this  preventive  power  in  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  for  its  not  being  necessary 
to  lodge  a  similar  preventive  power  in  the  British  Crown,  that  there 
was  no  prerogative  in  America,  while  there  was  in  Great  Britain. 

To  be  sure,  when  one  of  the  punishments  provided  by  law  is  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem  for  confiscation  of  the  vessel,  if  you  serve  your  process 
at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  to  prevent  a  departure  of  the  vessel 
on  its  illegal  errand,  you  do  effect  a  detention.  But  that  is  all.  The 
trouble  with  that  detention  is,  that  it  is  only  a  detention  of  process,  to 

^  It  woald  seem  to  be  qaite  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  coarse  of  Governments 
in  dealing  with  armed  (or  merchant)  ships,  that  refuse  obedience  to  a  peaceful  sum- 
mons of  soyereigntv  to  submit  to  its  authority,  to  enforce  that  summons  by  firing  into 
the  contumacious  ship. 

In  **  Phillimore/'  vol.  iii,  pp.  231-4,  will  be  found  the  orders  of  the  British  GoTem- 
ment  in  the  matter  of  the  **  Terceira  Expedition/'  and  an  account  of  their  execution. 
Captain  Walpole  "  fired  two  shots,  to  bnng  them  to,  but  they  continued  their  course. 
The  yessel,  on  board  of  which  was  Saldanha,  although  now  within  point  blank  ran^re 
of  the  Banger's  guns,  seemed  determined  to  push  in  at  all  hazards,  lb  prevent  h%m 
fnm  effecting  his  object,  Captain  Walpole  was  under  the  necessity  of  firing  a  shot  at  the 
vessel,  which  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another."    (P.  232.) 

The  eighth  article  of  the  Brazilian  Circular  of  June  23, 1863,  provides  for  the  neces- 
sary exhibition  of  force,  as  follows : 

''  8.  Finally,  force  shall  be  used  (and  in  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  this,  a  solemn 
and  earnest  protest  shall  be  made)  against  a  belligerent  who,  on  being  notified  and 
warned,  does  not  desist  from  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  Forts  and 
vessels  of  war  shaU  be  ordered  to  fire  on  a  belligerent,  who  shall,"  &c.  (7  Am.  App., 
p.  113.) 

Indeed,  there  is  no  alternative,  unless  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  laid  down  by 
l^ggberry  is  preferred : 

"  Dogberry.    You  are  to  bid  any  man  stand  in  the  prince's  name. 

"  Watch.    How  if  he  will  not  stand  f 

"  Dogberry.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go ;  and  presently  caU 
the  rest  of  the  watch  together,  and  thank  Qod  yon  are  rid  of  a  knave.'' 

[Shakespeare,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii,  Sc.  3. 
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bring  to  issue  and  to  trial  a  question  of  private  right,  a  confiseation  of 
the  ship,  which  is  to  be  governed  by  all  the  rules  of  law  and  evidence, 
which  are  attendant  upon  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Crown,  in 
taking  away  the  property  of  the  subject. 

It  never  was  of  any  practical  importance  to  the  (Juited  States, 
whether  the  British  Government  confiscated  a  ship  or  imprisoned  the 
malefactors,  except  so  far  as  this  might  indicate  the  feelings  and  syn- 
pathy  of  that  nation.  All  we  wished  was,  that  the  Government  should 
prevent  these  vessels  from  going  out.  It  was  not  a  question  witk  as, 
whether  they  punished  this  or  that  man,  or  insisted  upon  this  or 
that  confiscation,  provided  the  interception  of  tl^e  cruisers  was  ef- 
fected. When,  therefore,  we  claimed  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  4)r  otherwise,  that  these  vessels  should  be  seized  and  detained,  one 
of  the  forms  of  punitive  recourse  under  that  act  would  have  operated  a 
detention,  if  applied  at  the  proper  time  OMd  under  the  proper  eirommstaneei. 
Confiseation  had  its  place  whenever  the  vessel  was  in  the  i>ower  of  the 
Government ;  but  it  was  only  by  interception  of  the  enterprise  that  we 
were  to  be  benefited.  That  interception,  by  some  means  or  other,  we 
had  a  right  to ;  and  if  your  law,  if  your  constitution,  had  so  arranged 
matters  that  it  coald  not  be  had,  except  upon  the  ordinary  process,  the 
ordinary  motives,  the  ordinary  evidence,  and  the  ordinary  duty  by 
which  confiscation  of  private  property  was  obtained,  and  that  provisioD 
was  not  adequate  to  our  rights,  then  our  argument  is  that  your  law 
needed  improvement. 

But  it  is  said  that  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  of  praeti- 
eal  importance  to  the  United  States,  turned  upon  the  question  whether 
the  British  law,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  was  applicable  only  to  an 
armed  vessel,  or  was  applicable  to  a  vessel  that  should  go  out  merely 
prepared  to  take  its  armament.    How  is  it  that  nothing  turned  upon 
that  question  ?    It  is  so  said  because,  as  the  learned  Oounsel  conteiids, 
the  Government  adopted  the  eonstruction  that  the  statute  did  embrace 
the  case  of  a  vessel  unarmed.    But  take  the  case  <^  the  Alabimia,  or  the 
Florida,  for  an  illustration,  and  see  how  this  pretension  is  jastified  by 
the  facts.    What  occasioned  the  debates  of  administrative  officers  t 
What  raised  the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  custom-house  and  other  efi- 
cials,  except  that  the  vessel  was  not  armed,  when,  as  regards  both  of 
these  vessels,  the  Executive  Government  had  given  orders  that  they 
should  be  watched  I    Watched!  watched,  indeed!  as  they  wore  until 
they  went  oat.    They  were  put  under  the  eye  of  a  watching  supervision^ 
to  have  it  known  whether  an  armament  went  on  board,  in  order  that 
then  they  might  be  reported,  and,  it  may  be,  intercepted.    The  whole 
administrative  question  of  the  practical  application  of  authority  by  the 
British  Government,  in  our  aid,  for  the  interception  of  these  vessels, 
turned  upon  the  circumstance  of  whether  the  vessel  was  armed  or  vr^ 
not  armed.    Under  the  administration  of  that  question,  they  went  oat 
without  armaments,  not  wishing  to  be  stopped,  and,  by  pre-arrange- 
ment,  took  their  armaments  from  tenders  that  Hubs3queutly  brought 
them,  which,  also,  could  not  be  stopped. 

Certain  observations  of  Baron  Bramwell  are  quoted  by  the  learned 
Counsel  in  this  connection,  which  are  useful  to  us  as  illustrating  th* 
turning  point  in  the  question  as  to  armed  and  unarmed  vessels.  The; 
are  to  this  effect,  and  exhibit  the  British  doctrine : 

A  vessel  fitted  to  receive  her  armament  and  armed,  is  a  vessel 
that  should  be  stopped  under  an  iuternntional  duty.  This  amounts  to 
an  act  of  proximate  hostility  which  a  neutral  is  bound  to  arrest. 
Baron  Bramwell  held  that  the  emission  of  a  vessel  armed  is,  an- 
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doabtedly,  a  hostile  expedition  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
(xf  nations.  But  a  vessel  fitted  to  receive  her  armament  in  the- 
oentral  port,  and  sent  ont  of  that  port  by  the  belligerent  only 
in  that  condition,  he  held  is  not  an  enterprise  in  violation  or 
the  law  of  nations,  and  is  not  a  hostile  expedition  in  the  sense 
of  that  law.  By  consequence,  Baron  Bramwell  argued,  nothing  in  such 
aa  enterprise  of  a  belligerent  from  a  neutral  port  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  neutral,  either  by  law  or  by  executive 
interference,  and,  until  the  armament  gets  on  board,  there  is  nothing 
to  bring  the  case  within  the  province  of  mtematumal  proscription  and 
of  intetnatumal  responsibility.  It  was  then,  he  argues,  only  a  question 
for  Great  Britain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
can  touch  such  a  vessel,  and  the  only  question  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  as  towards  the  United  States,  have  they  done  their  duty  to 
themselves  in  the  enforcement  <^  the  municipal  law,  which  involves  a 
qaestion  of  international  responsibility  to  the  United  States  t  We  in- 
sist, therefore,  that  so  far  from  nothing  practical  turning  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  turn  upon  it,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  ancillary  proposition  that  these  vessels  could  be  pro- 
vided, by  means  of  their  tenders,  with  armaments,  without  any  account- 
ability for  the  complete  hostile  expedition.^ 

It  is  said  that  we  can  draw  no  argument  as  to  the  deficiency  of  their 
old  Act,  from  the  improved  provisions  of  the  new  Act  of  1870.  Why 
not!  When  we  say  that  your  Act  of  1819  was  not  adequate  to  the  sit- 
nation,  and  that,  if  you  had  no  prerogative  to  supply  its  defects,  you 
should  have  supplied  them  by  Act  of  Parliament — that  you  should  have 
famished  by  legislation  the  means  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  which 
requii^d  yoa  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  acts  which  we  complain 
of--it  is  certainly  competent  for  us  to  resort  to  the  fact  that,  when  our 
war  was  over,  ftx>m  theneeforthj  movements  were  made  toward  the 
amendment  of  your  law,  and  that,  when  the  late  war  on  the  continent 
of  Eurqpe  opened,  your  new  Act  was  immediately  passed  containing  all 
the  present  provisions  of  practical  executive  interception  of  such  illegal 
enterprises — it  is,  I  say,  competent  for  us  to  refer  to  all  this  as  a  strong 
as  well  as  fair  argument,  to  show  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  old  Act  was  not  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the 
n^tematianal  duties  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

Sections  27  to  30  of  the  special  argument  are  occupied  with  a  discus- 
sion of  that  part  of  our  Argument  which  alleges,  as  want  of  Th»fa;inrrofGr-t 
due  diligence,  the  entire  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  have  an  ?a;'SiU'lon"Sf  "r? 
active,  effective,  and  spontaneous  investigation,  scrutiny,  «^"'«-- 
report,  and  interceptive  prevention  of  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Well, 
the  comments  upon  this  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  concerning  the  question, 
under  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  of  facts,  whether  the  Govern- 
meut  did  or  did  not  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  ;^  and,  then,  con- 

'  Mr.  Th^dore  Ortolan^  in  a  late  edition  of  his  "  Diplomatic  de  la  mer/'  tome  ii,  says : 
^'Nons  nons  rattacherons,  pour  r^oudre  eu  droit  des  gens  les  difficulties  que  pr^sente 
eette  nouvelle  situation,  h  un  principe  nniversellement  ^tabli,  qui  se  formule  en  ce  pen 
(le  mots :  *  Inviolability  da  territoire  neutre.'  Cette  inviolability  est  an  droit  pour 
IVtat  nentre,  dont  le  territoire  ne  doit  pas  6tre  atteint  par  les  faits  de  gnerre,  mais  elle 
impose,  aussi,  h  ce  m6me  6tat  neutre,nne  ^troite  obligation,  celle  de  ne  pas  permettre, 
celle  d'emp^cber,  activement  an  besoin,  I'emploi  de  ce  territoire  par  Tune  des  parties, 
oa  an  profit  de  Tune  des  parties  bellig^rantes,  dans  an  but  hostile  ^  Tantre  partie.'' — 
Case  of  the  U,  5.,  p.  IWJ. 

^  It  does  not  seem  profitable  to  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  proofs  before 
the  Tribunal  to  establish  the  propositions  of  our  Argument  specially  controverted  in 
sections  29  and  30  of  the  present  argument  of  the  eminent  Counsel.  Althongh  the  let- 
ter of  Earl  Russell,  quoted  by  the  learned  Counsel,  docs,  incidentally,  refer  to  certain. 
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cerning  the  more  general  question,  as  to  whether  the  Bules  of  this  Treaty 
call  upon  this  Tribunal  to  inquire  into  any  such  deficiency  of  diligence 
which  was  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  vessel  respecting  which  the 
British  Government  ^^  had  reasonable  ground  to  believe  "  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  was  meditated. 

Our  answer  to  this  latter  question  is,  that  the  finles  together,  in  their 

The  "due  diBi   ^^^^  coustructlon,  require  the  application  of  due  diligence 

i«I^e  •  r^uired  by  (particulaxly  under  the  special  emphasis  of  the  third  Bale) 

i5;K^"to'preYenJ''a  "  to  prcvent"  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  infractions  of  the 

law  of  nations  proscribed  by  the  Bules. 

There  are  two  propositions  in  these  Bules.  Certain  things  are  as- 
signed as  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  involving  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  neutral  Government  to  prevent  them ;  and  besides  in  and 
toward  preventing  them,  it  is  its  duty  to  use  due  diligence.  In  regard 
to  every  class  of  alleged  infractions  of  these  Bules,  there  comes  to  be 
an  inquiry,  first,  whether,  in  the  circumstances  and  facts  which  are  as- 
signed, the  alleged  infractions  are  a  violation  of  any  of  the  duUe^  under 
the  law  of  nations  as  prescribed  by  those  Bules.  If  not,  they  are  dis- 
missed from  your  consideration.  But  if  they  are  so  found,  then  these 
Bules,  by  their  own  vigor,  become  applicable  to  the  situation,  and  then 
comes  the  inquiry  whether  Great  Britain  did,  in  face,  use  due  diligence 
to  prevent  the  proscribed  infractions.  It  is  under  the  sections  now 
under  review  that  the  learned  Counsel  suggests  whether  it  is  supposed 
that  this  general  requirement  of  the  use  of  due  diligence  by  Great 
Britain  is  intended  to  cover  the  cases  of  vessels  like  the  Shenandoah 
and  the  Georgia,  (which  it  is  alleged  the  British  Government  had  no 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  were  meditating  or  preparing  an  evasion 
of  the  laws  or  a  violation  of  the  duties  of  Great  Britain,)  or  the  cases 
of  these  tenders  that  supplied  the  Georgia  and  the  Shenandoah  and 
the  Florida  and  the  Alabama  with  their  armaments  and  munitions  of 
war — it  is  under  these  sections  that  this  discussion  arises.  The  answer 
on  our  part  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  the  general  means  of  diligence  to 
keep  the  Government  informed  of  facts  and  enable  it  to  judge  whether 
there  was  '^  reasonable  ground  to  believe"  in  any  given  case,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  be  prepared  to  intercept  the  illegal  enterprise,  are  required 
in  cases  that  the  Bules  proscribe  as  infractions  of  neutrality. 

I  will  agree  that  under  the  first  clause  of  the  first  Bule  the  duty  is 
applied  to  a  vessel  concerning  which  the  Government  ^^  shall  have  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe,"  &c.  Under  the  second  clause  of  the  first 
Bule,  this  phrase  is  omitted,  and  the  question  of  ^'  reasonable  ground 
to  believe"  forms  only  an  element  in  the  more  general  question  of  ^'dae 
diligence."  Under  the  second  Bule  also,  the  whole  subject  of  the  use 
of  the  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations  is  open ; 
and,  if  there  has  been  a  defect  of  diligence  in  providing  the  officers  oJf 
Great  Britain  with  the  means  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  action,  to 
prevent  such  use  of  its  ports  and  waters  as  a  base  of  operations,  why. 
theuy  Great  Britain  is  at  fault  in  not  having  used  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent such  use  of  its  ports  and  waters.  That  is  our  argument ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  it  is  a  sound  argument.  It  is  very  strange  if  it  is  not^  and 
if  the  duty  of  a  government  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  its  portii 

iiiBtmotions  having  been  given  to  Bubordinate  officials,  yet  we  look  in  vain,  throajt^ 
the  proofs  of  the  British  Govemmeut,  for  the  text  or  date  or  cironU^tion  of  tbeee  ia- 
stmctions.  As  for  the  rest,  we  find  nothing  in  the  instances  citedi  in  which  spedtic 
information  happened  to  be  given  in  regard  to  this  or  that  vessel  or  enterprise,  whkk 
contravenes  our  general  propositions  orract,  in  this  behalf,  or  the  inflaenoe  of  wmat  of 
due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  which  we  have  drawn  fix>m  tbo«» 
facts. 
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and  waters  from  being  used  as  a  base  of  naval  operations  does  not 
inclade  the  use  of  dae  diligence  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  being, 
or  were  to  be,  so  used. 

It  was  a  fault  not  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  ports  and  waters 
of  Great  Britain  from  being  used  as  a  base  of  naval  operations,  or  for 
the  augmentation  of  force,  or  the  recruitment  of  men.  And  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  fault,  in  any  case,  not  to  act  where  the  Government  had 
cause  to  believe  that  there  was  to  be  a  violation  of  law,  and  yet  to  claim 
that  it  was  no  fault  for  the  Government  to  be  guilty  of  negligence  in 
not  procuring  intelligence  and  information  which  might  give  a  reason- 
able ground  to  believe,  seems  to  me  absurd. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  to  stamp  the  lesser  negligence,  of  not  applying 
due  diligence  in  a  particular  case  when  there  was  '^reasonable  ground 
to  believe,"  as  a  faulty  entailing  responsibility  upon  a  neutral  Govern- 
meDt,  and  to  excuse  the  same  Government  for  the  systematic  want  of 
due  diligence  which,  through  indifference  to  duty  and  voluntary  ignor- 
ance, did  not  allow  itself  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  the 
ground  of  belief  was  reasonable,  or  whether  there  was  any  groand  at 
ail  for  its  action.  The  lesser  fault  infers  that  the  same  or  greater  re- 
sponsibility is  imputable  to  the  greater  fault. 

The  sections  of  the  special  Argument  of  the  learned  Counsel  which  are 
occupied  with  acomparison  between  the  practical  efficiency  of 
the  American  and  of  the  English  Acts,  and  in  which  the  tw^irX'^^^tMnt^ 
propositions  of  our  Argument,  in  this  regard,  are  questioned  °'^''''^'**'  "*"""'- 
and  commented  upon,  will  be  replied  to  by  my  learned  associate,  Mr. 
Cashing,  in  an  argument  which  he  will  present  to  the  Tribunal.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  repeat  here  the  observation  of  our  Argument,  that 
the  true  measure  of  the  vigor  of  an  act  is  its  judicial  interpretation  and 
its  practical  execution.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  in- 
volved in  discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  or  that  construction  of 
the  English  act  which  reduced  its  power.  The  question  with  us  is,  what 
were  the  practical  interpretation  and  exercise  of  the  powers  of  that  act, 
as  compared  with  the  practical  interpretation  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  Neutr^ity  Act  of  the  tJnited  States  f 

The  propositions  of  our  Argument  seem  to  us  untouched  by  any  of 
the  criticisms  which  the  learned  Counsel  has  applied  to  them.  SVe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  have  interpreted  our  act,  from  its  first  enactment  to 
the  present  time,  as  giving  authority  to  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  to  intercept,  by  direct  exercise  of  power,  all  these  prohibited  en- 
terprises at  any  stage  at  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  prevention.  The  correspondence  produced  in  our  proofs, 
showing  the  action  of  the  Executive  Government  on  all  the  occasions 
in  which  this  statute  has  been  required  to  be  enforced,  will  indicate  that, 
whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not  in  the  execution  of  the  duty,  the 
Government  has  recognized  the  daty,  the  Executive  has  undertaken  it, 
and  all  the  subordinates  have  had  their  attention  called  to  it,  in  the 
sense  and  to  the  end  of  prevention.  All  subordinates  have,  as  well,  al- 
ways been  stimulated  to  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Executive,  from  time 
to  time,  fally  and  promptly  supplied  with  information  to  secure  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  law.  And  it  is  not  improper,  perhaps,  for  me 
here  to  observe,  that  my  learned  associate,  Mr.  Cushing,  and  myself, 
having  been  called  upon  to  execute  this  statute  in  the  office  of  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  vigor 
and  its  efficiency,  in  the  every  day  action  of  the  Government.  It  is 
submitted  to  and  not  questioned,  and  produces  its  effect.  Whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  possessing  that  power  under  and  by 
31c 
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authority  of  the  statate,  has  always  been  successfal  or  not,  or  has  al- 
ways ased  due  diligence  in  its  exercise,  and  whether  it  is  accountable 
to  this  or  that  nation  for  a  faulty  execution  of  its  duties  of  neatrality, 
are  questions  which  this  Tribunal  cannot  dispose  of,  and  they  are  only 
remotely  collateral  to  any  discussions  properly  before  the  Arbitrators. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "If  you  are  arguing  now  upon  that 
point,  Mr.  Evarts,  explain  this  to  me.  By  the  last  English  Act  of  1870, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  power,  uuder  certain  circumstances,  to  order 
a  vessel  to  be  seized,  and  then  it  is  provided  that  the  owner  of  sach 
vessel  may  make  claim,  &c.,  which  the  court  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
consider.  I  want  to  ask  you,  what,  under  your  Act  of  1818,  whicli 
gives  power  to  the  President  to  seize,  under  similar  ciix^umstances, 
would  be  the  course  of  proceedings  in  such  a  case  I  How  would  the 
owner  be  able  to  know  whether  his  vessel  was  one  liable  to  seizure  and 
confiscation  f  How  would  he  get  his  vessel  back  again  according  to 
your  form  of  procedure  f 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  detention  w^hich  the  Pres- 
ident might  authorize,  or  cause  to  be  made,  would  not  be  an  indefinite 
detention.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act,  however,  that  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  not,  necessarily,  terminated  by  a  judicial  appeal  of  any 
kind. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "Do  you  mciin  to  say  that  the  ship  shall 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  the  party  chooses  so  to  leave  it  without  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  President  interposes  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  an  act  in  violation  of  neutrality, 
which  he  believes  to  be  illegal.  On  representation  to  him  by  the  ag- 
grieved party,  he  will  release  the  vessel,  if  he  fiuds  reason.  If  he  doe> 
not  so  release,  then  the  vessel  remains  subject  to  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  Executive  control,  under  the  same  motives  that  first  iudooed  it. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  *'  Would  not  the  President,  in  the  or- 
dinary practice  of  things,  direct  that  the  matter  should  be  submittd 
to  judicial  determination  f 

Mr.  Evarts.  This  Executive  iuterceptibn  carries  no  confiscation,  h 
merely  detains  the  vessel  and  the  owner  can  apply  for  its  Felease,  ginu^: 
an  explanation  of  the  matter.  But  the  Executive  may  say,  "  I  am  noi 
satisfied  with  your  explanation ;  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  say,  I  will 
keep  your  vessel  f  or  he  may  send  it  to  the  courts  to  enforce  its  con 
fiscation. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  Which  does  he  practically  doT 

Mr.  EvABTS.  He  practically,  when  not  satisfied  to  release  it,  usnallv 
sends  it  to  the  court,  because  the  situation  admits  of  that  dispositiiw 
of  it.  Under  the  Act  of  the  United  States,  there  is  the  same  actual  iu- 
terception  by  the  Executive  which  your  Act  of  1870 

Sir.  Alexander  Cockburn.  "  Under  our  Act  the  Executive  has  du 
discretion  ^  it  must  send  it  to  the  courts." 

Mr.  Evarts.  Under  our  Act,  we  trust  the  Executive  for  a  proper  e\ 
ercise  of  the  official  authority  intrusted  to  him. 

In  the  American  Case,  some  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  powei 
on  a  veiy  considerable  scale  will  be  found.  (Page  126  of  the  French 
translation.)  The  documents  explaining  these  transactions  are  (»^ 
lected  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Counter-Case. 

Sections  ^  to  41  of  the  special  argument  call  in  question  oar  |m> 

-  b..r.unor  sition  as  to  onus  probandi.    It  is  said  that  we  impn^y 

undertake  to  shift,  generally,  the  burden  of  proof  and  re 

quire  Great  Britain  to  discharge  itself  from  liability  by  affirmativr 
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proof  in  all  cases  where  we  charge  that  the  act  done  is  within  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Three  Bales.  This  criticism  is  enforced  by  reference  to  a 
case  arising  in  the  public  action  of  the  United  States  nnder  the  Treaty 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain. 

I  will  spend  but  few  words  here.  The  propositions  of  our  Argn- 
ment  are  easily  understood  upon  that  point.  They  come  to  this :  that, 
whenever  the  United  States,  by  its  proofs,  have  brought  the  case  in 
hand  to  this  stage,  that  the  acts  which  are  complained  of,  the  action 
and  the  result  which  have  arisen  from  it,  are  violations  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  nations  as  laid  down  in  the  Three  Bules,  and  this 
action  has  taken  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  (so  that 
the  principal  fact  of  accountability  within  the  nation  is  established,) 
then,  on  the  ordinary  principle  that  the  affirmative  is  to  be  taken  up 
by  that  party  which  needs  its  exercise,  the  proof  of  ^<  due  diligence^  is 
to  be  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  How  is  a  foreigner,  outside  of  the 
Government,  uninformed  of  its  conduct,  having  no  access  to  its  delib- 
erations or  the  movements  of  the  Government,  to  supply  the  proof  of 
the  want  of  due  diligence "!  We  repose,  then,  upon  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  forensic  and  judicial  reasoning.  When  the  act  complained 
of  is  at  the  fault  of  the  natioii,  having  been  done  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  for  which  there  is  an  accounta- 
bility provided  by  these  Three  Bules,  the  point  of  determination 
whether  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  by  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try to  prevent  it,  or  it  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  due  dili- 
gence— the  burden  of  the  proof  of  "due  diligence"  is  upon  the  party 
charged  with  its  exercise. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the  Elizabeth,  which  is  quoted  in  section 
41.  It  is  a  long  quotation  and  I  will  read,  therefore,  only  the  conolud- 
iDg  part.  It  will  be  found  on  page  50  of  the  French  translation  of  the 
special  argument.  The  question  was  as  to  the  burden  of  proof  under 
the  obligation  that  had  been  assumed  by  the  United  States : 

The  promise  was  conditional.  We  wiU  restore  in  all  those  cases  of  complaint  where 
it  shaU  be  established  by  snDicient  testimony  that  the  facts  are  tme  which  form  the 
basis  of  oar  promise ;  that  is,  that  the  property  claimed  belongs  to  British  subjects ; 
that  it  was  taken  either  within  the  line  of  jurisdictional  protection,  or,  if  on  the  hi^h 
•'^eas,  then  by  some  vessel  illegally  armed  in  our  ports ;  and  that  the  property  so  taken 
lias  ijeen  brought  within  our  ports.  By  whom  were  these  facts  to  be  proved  ?  Accord- 
ing to  every  principle  of  reason,  justice,  or  equity,  it  belongs  to  him  who  claims  the 
l)enetit  of  a  promise  to  prove  that  he  is  the  person  in  whose  favor,  or  under  the  cir- 
cumstances m  which  the  promise  was  intended  to  operate. 

A  careful  x)erusal  of  this  passage  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  facts  here 
insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  be  proved  by  the  claimant  are  preciselj' 
equivalent  to  the  facts  which  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  prove 
in  this  case.  The  facts,  as  I  have  before  stated,  bring  the  circumstances 
of  the  claim  to  the  point  where  it  appears  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  injury  rests  upon  Great  Britain  !ttnle88  due  diligence  was  used 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  mischievous  conduct  of  the  subjects 
or  residents  of  that  kingdom  which  has  produced  the  injuries  complained 
of.  In  the  absence  of  this  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  that  Government, 
the  apparent  responsibility  rests  undisturbed  by  the  exculpation  which 
the  presence  of  due  diligence  will  furnish.  The  party  needing  the  ben- 
efit of  this  proof,  upon  every  principle  of  sound  reason,  must  furnish  it. 
This  is  all  we  have  insisted  upon  in  the  matter  of  the  burden  of  proof. 

In  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  special  argument,  the  em- 
inent Counsel,  at  section  43,  takes  up  the  '^  Terceira  of- 
/atV,*'and  insists  that  if  GreatBritain,  in  a  particular  situation    ^'  ^'"^*^'"'  '"^"' 
for  the  exercise  of  duties  of  neutrality,  took  extraordinary  measures,  it 
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does  not  prove  tbat  the  Government  were  under  obligation  to  take  the 
same  measures  in  every  similar  or  comparable  situation. 

We  referred  to  the  Terceira  affair  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Crown  by  its  prerogative  possessed  authority  for  the  interception  of  en- 
terprises originating  within  the  kingdom  for  the  violation  of  nentrality. 
The  question,  whether  the  Executive  will  use  it,  is  at  its  discretion.  The 
poicer  we  prove,  and,  in  the  discussions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
was  not  denied,  in  any  quarter,  that  the  power  existed  to  the  extent  tbat 
ice  call  far  its  exercise  \cithin  British  jurisdiction.  The  question  in  contro- 
versy then  was  (although  a  great  majority  of  both  Houses  voted  agaxrmt 
the  resolutions  condemning  the  action  of  the  Oovernment)  whether,  in 
the  waters  of  Portugal  or  upon  the  seas,  the  Government  conld,  with 
strong  hand,  seize  or  punish  vessels  which  had  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Great  Britain  by  a  hostile  though  unarmed  exfiedition  from  its 
ports.  The  resolutions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  received  the  sup- 
port of  only  a  small  minority.  Mr.  Phillimore,  however,  says  the  learned 
Counsel,  expresses  the  opinion  in  his  valuable  work  that  the  minonty 
were  right. 

Sir   Alexander   Cockburn.  "I  confess   I  always   thought  j>o 
myself 

Mr.  EvARTS.  But  the  point  now  and  here  in  discussion  is,  what  were 
the  powers  of  the  Crown  irithin  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  who  were  right  or  who  were  wrong  in  the 
divisions  in  Parliament.  What  all  agreed  in  was,  that  the  fault  chartreil 
upon  the  Government  was  the  invasion  of  the  territorial  rights  of 
another  nation. 

But  we  cited  the  Terceira  affair  for  the  additional  purpose  of  showio^ 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  in  question  by  the  Crown  in  that  case. 
This  was  important  to  us  in  our  argument ;  it  justly  gave  8npi)ort  to  the 
imputation  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  were  not  diligently  exer- 
cised during  the  American  Rebellion  in  our  behalf.  Where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way ;  and  diligence  means  the  use  of  all  the  faculties 
necessary  and  suitable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  end. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  great  interest^  both 
in  regard  to  the  important  controversy  between  the  Bigh 
Contracting  Parties,  and  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  tbe 
law  of  nations  to  be  here  established,  turns  upon  your  award.  That 
award  is  to  settle  two  great  questions:  whether  the  acts  which  formtht* 
subject  of  the  accusation  and  the  defense,  are  shown  to  be  acts  tbat  are 
proscribed  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  expressed  in  the  Three  Hnles  of  the 
Treaty.  You  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  between  the  tvo 
nations,  as  shown  by  the  proofs.  The  facts  being  indisputably  establishes! 
in  the  proofs,  you  are  then  to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  the  onttii 
of  thefte  tenders  to  carryforward  the  armament  of  the  hostile  expedition 
to  be  joined  to  it  outside  of  Great  Britain  is  according  to  the  law  of 
nations  or  not. 

When  you  pass  upon  the  question  whether  this  is  a  violation  of  the 
second  Bule,  you  pass  upon  the  question,  under  the  law  of  natioDN 
whether  an  obligation  of  a  neutral  not  to  allow  a  hostile  exx>editioD  to 
go  forth  from  its  ports  can  be  evaded  by  having  it  sent  forth  in  parcelN 
and  having  the  combination  made  outttide  its  waters.  Yon  cannot  ^^ 
decide  in  this  case,  and  between  these  parties,  withont  establiahiog  by 
your  award,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  law  of  nations  proserih* 
ing  such  hostile  expeditions  may  be  wholly  evaded,  wholly  set  atnaa|:ht 
by  this  equivocation  and  fraud  practiced  upon  it;  that  this  can  be  done, 
not  by  surprise — for  anything  can  be  done  by  surprise — ^but  that  it  can 
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be  done  openly  and  of  right  These  methods  of  combination  oatside  of 
the  neutral  territory  may  be  resorted  to,  for  the  violation  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality,  and  yet  the  neutral  nation,  knowingly  suffering  and 
permitting  it,  is  free  from  responsibility !  This  certainly  is  a  great  ques- 
tion. 

If,  as  we  must  anticipate,  you  decide  that  these  things  are  proscribed 
by  the  law  of  nations,  the  next  question  is,  was  "due  diligence'^  used 
by  Great  Britain  to  prevent  them  ! 

The  measure  of  diligence  actually  used  by  Great  Britain,  the  ill  con- 
sequences to  the  United  States  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  use  a  greater  and  better  measure  of  diligence,  are  evident  to 
all  the  world.  Your  judgment,  then,  upon  the  second  question,  is  to 
pronounce  whether  that  measure  of  diligence  which  was  used  and  is 
known  to  have  been  used,  and  which  produced  no  other  result  than  the 
maintenance,  for  four  years,  of  a  maritime  war,  upon  no  other  base  than 
that  furnished  from  the  ports  and  waters  of  a  neutral  territory,  i^  the 
measure  of  "due  diligence,''  to  prevent  such  use  of  neutral  territory, 
which  is  required  by  the  Three  Rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  for 
the  exculpation  of  Great  Britain. 


[TraoslatiouJ] 

V -ARGUMENT  OF  MR.  GUSHING,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  SPECIAL 
ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  AUGUST  (>.  (SEE 
PROTOCOL  XVIII.) 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Tribunal  :  We  are  ap- 
proacliiDg,  as  I  hope  at  least,  the  end  of  these  long  debates. 

The  two  Governments  had  presented  their  Cases  aiid  Counter  Cases 
supported  by  voluminous  documents.  They  had  also  presented  their 
respective  Arguments,  the  whole  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  (Articles  IV  and  V.) 

Thus  the  regular  arguments  prescribed  by  the  Treat}'  have  been 
closed. 

Now,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  honorable  Arbitrators,  the  Tribuual 
has  requested  from  England,  as  it  had  the  right  to  do,  explanations  on 
certain  definite  points,  namely : 

1.  The  question  of  due  diligence,  generally  considered. 

2.  The  special  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  commissions  held  by 
Confederate  ships  of  war  entering  British  ports. 

3.  The  S||pcial  question  as  to  supplies  of  coal  in  British  ports  to  Con- 
federate ships. 

The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  has  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  points  laid  down,  and  in  reference  to  them  to  com- 
ment on  the  Argument  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this,  but  I  state  the  fact. 

We,  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States,  accept  the  situation  such  as  it 
is  made  for  us }  for  we  had  no  desire  further  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Tribunal. 


v.— PLAIDOYER  DE  MR.  GUSHING,  CONSEIL  DE8  I^TATS-UNIS,  DEVANT  LK 
TRIBUNAL  ARBITRAL  DE  GENKVE,  EN  RfiPOXSE  A  L^ARGUMENT  DU 
CONSEIL  DE  SA  MAJESTfi  BRITANNIQUE. 

MoxsiEUR  LE  Pr^:su>ent  et  Messieurs  du  Tribunal:  Nous  approchons,  je  Tet^iKfr" 
du  moioB,  de  la  fin  de  oes  longs  d^bats. 

Les  deux  gonvemements  avaient  prdsent^  lenrs  m^moires  et  lears  contre-m^moire^ 
appny^  sur  des  document's  volumineuz.  lis  avaient  anesi  pr^aent^  leuro  pUidoTer^ 
respecti&,  le  tout  conformdment  aux  stipulations  da  traits  de  Washington,  (Art.  IV 
etV.) 

Ainsi  ont  6t6  clos  les  d^ats  r^guliers  presents  par  le  traits. 

Maintenant,  sur  la  demande  d'un  des  honorables  arbitres,  le  tribunal  a  requi^  di* 
TAngleterre,  coznme  11  en  avait  le  droit,  des  explications  sur  certains  points  d^tennioi  v 
u.  savoir : 

1.  La  question  des  dues  diligenceSi  trait^e  d'une  mani^re  g^ndrale. 

2.  La  question  spdciale  de  savoir  quel  a  6t6  I'effet  des  commissions  pofls^d^es  par  l^*^ 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  confSd^r^  qui  sont  entr^s  dans  les  ports  britanniqnes. 

3.  La  question  sp^iale  des  approvisionnements  de  charbon  acoord^a  aux  Taissea!!x 
conf<6d^rls  dans  les  ports  britanniques. 

Le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretague  a  us^  de  cette  occasion  pour  discnter  les  poii:') 
pos^,  et,  ik  propoB  de  cela,  pour  commenter  le  plaidoyer  des  Etats-Unis. 

Je  ne  me  plains  pas  de  oeci,  mais  je  constate  le  fait. 

Nous,  conseils  des  £tats-Unis,  acceptons  la  situation  teUe  qu'elle  nous  est  &ite :  car 
nous  n'avions  nul  d^ir  d'occuper  davantage  Tattention  du  tribunal. 


^  This  argument  was  written  and  presented  in  the  French  text  as  shown  in  the  note- 
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My  two  colleagues  bave  discussed  fully  the  second  and  third  points. 
Scarcely  have  they  left  me  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  first 
point. 

In  fact,  the  task  which  has  devolved  on  me  is  merely  that  of  summing 
up  the  question,  and  adding  some  special  observations. 

I  venture  to  address  the  Tribunal  in  French,  in  order  to  economize 
its  precious  time,  and  to  reach  the  close  of  the  discussion  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  this  object  I  willingly  sacrifice  all  oratorical  pretensions } 
I  endeavor  to  make  myself  understood ;  that  is  all  I  aspire  to. 


THE  QI  ESTION  OF  DUE  DILIGENCE.  d 


lie  l',,,<<  11'  .-. 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  due  diligence  generally 
treated. 

What  does  this  expression  mean  f  Does  the  Tribunal  require  the 
theoretical  lecture  of  a  professor  on  due  diligence  f  I  do  not  think  so. 
Sach  a  discussion  would  be  perfectly  idle,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  This  theoretical  question  has  already  been  discussed  to  satiety. 
Great  Britain  has  discussed  it  three  times  in  her  Case,  ^  ti,i.or«.tica!  .,. 
Counter  Case,  and  Argument,  and  she  has  allowed  herself  """"'"  ""*'  "'*"^' 
twelve  whole  months  to  reflect  on  it,  and  accumulate  arguments  and 
quotations  for  the  instruction  of  the  Tribunal.  We,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  have  not  expended  so  many  words,  but  we  have  said  all 
we  wished  and  desired  to  bring  before  the  honorable  Arbitrators. 

2.  The  two  Parties  were  agreed  that  the  theoretical  question  no  longer 
deserved  their  attention. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  [says  the  British  Counter  Case,]  (page  22,)  has  not  at- 
tempted a  task  which  has  battled,  as  it  believes,  the  ingenuity  of  jurists  of  all  times 
and  countries, — that  of  defining  with  any  approach  to  precision,  apart  from  the  cir- 
comstanccs  of  any  particular  case,  what  shall  be  deemed  duo  diligence  or  reasonable 
care. 

And  the  Counter  Case  quotes  and  adopts  the  following  passage,  (page 
22,  note:) 


Mes  deux  coll^gne8  viennent  de  discut-er  amplement  le  second  et  le  troisi^me  points. 
C'est  ji  peine  s'ils  m'ont  laiss<^  quelque  chose  &  dire  k  I'^gard  du  premier  point. 

En  enet.  ce  u'est  que  la  charge  de  r<S8umer  la  question  et  d'igouter  quelquee  observa- 
tions sp^iales  qui  m'est  d<^volue. 

J'ose  m'adresser  an  tribunal  en  fran^ais,  afln  d'^conomiser  son  temps  pr^ieux  et 
(Varriver  au  plus  t6t  h  la  cl6ture  des  d^bats.  Dans  ce  but  je  sacrifie  volontiers  tonte 
pretention  oratoire ;  j'essaie  de  me  faire  comprende ;  c'est  tout  ce  que  j'ambitionne. 

LA  QUESTION  DES  DUES  DILIGENCES. 

Maintenant  11  s'agit  de  la  question  des  dues  diligences  trait^e  d'une  mani^re  g6u6- 
rale. 

Que  vent  dire  cette  phrase?  Est-ce  que  le  tribunal  demande  nnele^on  thdori^ue  de 
professeur  sur  les  dues  diligences  f  Je  ne  le  crois  pas.  Une  telle  discussion  serai t  par- 
faitement  oiseuse  pour  les  raisons  suivantes : 

1.  On  a  d6\k  discut^  a  satidt^  cette  question  th^oriqne.  La  Grande-Bretagne  Ta  dis- 
cnt^  trois  tois,  dans  ses  m^moires  et  son  plaidoyer,  et  elle  s'est  denude  donze  mois 
entiers  pour  y  r^fl^chir  et  accumnler  des  arguments  et  des  citations  pour  Tinstruction 
(In  tribunal.  Nous,  au  nom  des  fitats-Unis,  nous  n'avons  pas  d<^pens^  tant  de  paroles, 
niais  nous  avons  dit  tout  ce  qu'il  6tait  dans  notre  d^sir  et  notro  volont6  de  faire  savoir 
anx  honorables  arbitres. 

2.  Les  deux  parties  dtaient  d'accord  que  la  question  thdorique  ne  mi^ritait  plus  leur 
attention. 

"  Le  gouvemement  de  sa  Majest<5,"  dit  le  contre-mdmoire  britannique,  p.  24,  "  ne 


68  temps  et  de  tons  les 


tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays ;  il  n'a  pas  chercne  a  denner  avec  une  precision  ap- 
proximative, en  dehors  des  circonstances  sp^iales  k  un  cas  particulier,  la  luesnre  de 
ce  quW  devra  reconnaltre  comme  la  due  diligence  on  le  soin  raisonnable." 
£t  le  contre-mdmoire  adopte  en  citant  ce  qui  suit,  (page  24,  note:) 
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For  the  rest,  [says  a  distiiifiruished  French  jurist,  treating  of  this  subject  in  connec- 
tiou  with  private  law,]  fur  thereat,  whether  the  ohligation  in  question  is  for  a  thing  t4< 
be  given,  or  for  one  to  be  done,  the  imputation  of  default  is,  in  practice,  hardly  a  qoestioD 
of  law.  The  question  of  fact  is  always  the  dominant  point,  even  if  it  la  not  the  tole 
one.  (Larombi^re,  '*  Th^orie  et  pratique  des  obligations/'  vol.  i,  p.  417.) 

The  Counsel  of  the  United  States,  accepting  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
England,  have  replied  as  follows : 

We  concur  in  the  final  considerations  of  the  British  Counter  Case  on  this  subject  of 
due  diligence,  in  leaving^  "  the  Arbitrators  to  judge  of  the  facts  presented  to  them  by 
the  light  of  reason  and  justice,  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  general  powers  idiI 
duties  of  administration  which  they  possess,  as  persons  long  conversant  with  public 
affairs.'^    British  Counter  Case,  p.  125.    (Argument  of  the  United  States,  p.  158.) 

We  remain  of  this  opinion ;  we  refuse  to  retrace  oar  steps  and  to  dis 
cuss  afresh  questions  completely  exhausted  long  ago,  and  which  have 
been  even  admitted  to  be  inopportune  by  both  parties. 

3.  I  recognize  no  diligence  but  the  diligence  prescribed  by  the  Treaty. 
The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  appears  to  endeavor  to  establish  rules  of 
due  diligence  outside  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  too  late  to  enter  on  this  path. 
After  the  progress  which  the  Tribunal  has  already  made  in  its  labors, 
it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  re-embark  on  the  open  sea,  the  vague' 
region  of  international  law  outside  of  the  Treaty.  We  take  our  sland 
on  the  explicit  words  of  the  Treaty,  which  subordinates  general  interna- 
tional law  to  the  compact  of  the  three  Bules,  which  is  retrospective,  and 
which  expressly  applies  due  diligence  to  the  special  cases  and  objects 
contemplated  by  those  Bules. 

For  this  last  reason  I  refuse  to  follow  the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  io 
his  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  difference,  if  any  exists,  aocording  to 
international  law,  between  the  duty  of  neutrals  with  regard  to  armed 
vessels  and  their  duty  with  regard  to  vessels  equipped  for  war  but  not 
yet  armed. 

'^Du  resto/'  a  dit  nn  jurisconsalte  Eminent  de  France,  qui  examine  ]a  qnestioasa 
point  de  vue  de  droit  priv6,  *'D(i  reste,  soit  qu'il  s'agisse  d'uue  obligation  de  dooner 
ou  de  faire,  la  prestation  des  fautes  est,  dans  la  pratique,  ii  peine  une  question  de  droit- 
Le  point  de  faite  y  est  tonjours  dominant,  qnand  il  n'y  est  pas  tout/'  (Larombi^re. 
**  Th^orie  et  pratique  des  obligations/'  tome  i,  p.  417.) 

Lss  conseils  des  ^tats-Uuis  ont  r<^pondu,  en  acceptant  la  doctrine  de  la  Graode- 
Bretagne,  comme  snit : 

**  Nous  sommes  d'accord  avec  les  considerations  qui  terminent  le  contre-m^moiif 
britannique  sur  cette  question  de  la  diligence  sufflsante,  pour  laisser  les  arUitret  jager 
les  faits  qui  leur  sont  soumis,  d'apr^s  les  lumi^res  de  la  raison  et  de  la  justice,  aid^ 
par  la  connaissance  des  pouvoirs  et  des  devoirs  gdn^raux  de  I'administration  que  lear 
a  don  n^e  leur  longue  pratique  des  affairs  publiqnes.  Contr^m^moire  briianniqitf. 
p.  151,  texte  frau^ais."    (Plaidoyer  des  £tat6-Unis,  p.  328.) 

Nous  restons  de  cet  avis ;  nous  refusons  de  revenir  sur  uos  pas  et  de  discnter  df 
nouvean  des  questions  depuis  longtemps  d6jtk  compl^tement  ^puis^es,  et  m^me  reeoi- 
naes  inopportunes  par  les  deux  parties. 

3.  Je  ne  reconnais  pas  d'antres  diligences  que  les  diligences  du  traits.  Le  conteil 
de  la  Grande-Bretagne  paralt  s'efforcer  d'6tablir  des  regies  des  diligences  dues  en  de- 
hors du  traits.  II  est  trop  tard  pour  entrer  dans  cette  voie.  Apr^s  les  pas  en  avaot 
que  le  tribunal  a  d6jk  faits  dans  ses  travaux,  il  ne  vant  plus  la  peine  de  nous  rembar- 
(luer  sur  la  vague,  ou  le  vague  du  droit  des  gens  en  dehors  du  traits  Nona  nous  ap* 
puyons  sur  les  paroles  explicites  du  trait6,  qui  subordonne  le  droit  des  gens  gdn^nd  so 
pacte  des  trois  regies,  qui  est  r^troactif  et  qui  applique  expreas^ment  lee  dUigences 
dues  anx  cas  et  aux  objets  sp^ciaux  de  ces  regies. 

Pour  cette  derni^re  consideration  Je  refuse  de  snivre  le  conseil  de  la  Grande-BniafpM 
dans  sa  discussion  sur  la  question  de  la  difference  qui  existe  d'aprte  le  droit  des  gc». 
s*il  en  existe  une,  entre  le  devoir  des  neutres  k  I'^gard  des  navires  armes  en  gaerre  el 
leur  devoir  k  regard  des  navires  eqatpes  pour  la  guerre  et  pas  encore  armea. 


1  There  is  a  play  on  the  words  "  la  vague"  and  '*  le  vague"  in  the  original  vhich 
cannot  be  translated. 
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The  Treaty  cuts  short  this  question  absolutely.  It  is  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  first  Kule : 

A  nentral  Gorernmeut  is  bound — 

Yimt.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  oat,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its 
jnrisdictioUy  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or 
in  party  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use.  i 

]5sote  the  three  first  conditions  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Rule, — "  the 
fitting  out,''  (which  has  been  omitted,  without  sufficient  reason,  in  the 
English  translation,)  "  arming,"  '^  or  equipping." 

Note  also  the  two  following  conditions,  which  are  equally  clear,  ^^  any 
vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war,"  or  "any  vessel  having  been 
specially  adapted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  warlike  use." 

Looking  to  these  conditions,  so  precise  and  definite,  to  which  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Treaty  is  to  be  applied,  and  considering  the  manifest  use- 
lessness  of  any  discussion  outside  of  these  three  Rules,  it  may  well  be 
suspected  that  the  object  of  the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain,  in  thus  digress- 
ing from  the  Treaty,  was  to  make  a  fitting  preface  to  the  observations 
which  follow,  designed  to  weaken,  if  possible,  the  force  of  the  words  of 
Sir  Bobert  Phillimore  and  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer  quoted  in  the  Argument 
of  the  United  States. 

SIB  ROBERT  PHILLIMORE. 

We  have  quoted  from  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's  Commen-  view,  or  sir  Rot.. 
taries  on  International  Law  the  following  passages :  en  phiiumore. 

There  remains  one  question  of  the  j^ravest  importance,  namely,  the  reaponsibility  of  a 
State /or  the  acts  of  her  citizensj  involving  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  prevent  armaments 


Le  traits  tranche  absolument  cette  question.  II  saffit  d'appeler  I'attention  sur  la 
premiere  r^gle : 

"  IJn  gouvernement  neutre  est  oblige — 

''  1.  A  faire  toutes  les  diligences  ndcessaires  pour  s'oppaser  dans  les  limites  de  sa  jnri- 
diction  a  ce  qu'uu  vaisseau  soit  mis  en  mesure  de  prendre  la  mer,  k  ce  qnUl  soit  arm^ 
on  e4xnip^,  quand  ce  gouvernement  a  des  motifs  sufiisants  pour  penser  que  ce  vaisseau 
vat  destisn<$  a  croiser  ou  h  faire  des  actes  de  guerre  contre  une  puissance  avec  laqueUe 
il  est  Ini-m^me  en  pais.  Ce  gouvernement  doit  fair  (Sgaleraent  toutes  les  diligences 
uocessaires  pour  s'opposer  h  ce  qu'uu  vaisseau  destine  k  croiser  on  k  faire  des  actes  de 
gaerre,  comme  il  est  dit  ci-dessns,  quitte  les  limites  de  la  juridiction  territoriale  dans  le 
cas  oil  il  y  anrait  ^t<S  sp^cialement  adapts,  soit  en  totaliUS,  soit  en  partie,  k  des  usages 
bellig^rants.^' 

Notons  les  trois  premieres  conditions  tr^s  daires  de  la  r^gle  :"k  ce  qu'un  vaisseau 
soit  mis  en  mesure  de  prendre  la  mer/'  (ce  qui  est  omis,  sans  raison  sufOsante,  dans  la 
tradnotion  an^laise ;)  *'  4  ce  quUl  soit  arm^,^'  **  ou  ^quip^.^ 

Notons,  anssi,  les  deux  conditions  suivantes,  dgalement  claires,  "  un  vaisseau  destini^ 
k  croiser  ou  k  faire  des  actes  de  guerre/'  ou  *^  un  vaisseau  sp^ialement  adapts,  soit  en 
totality  soU  en  partie,  k  des  usages  bellig^rants.^' 

£n  voyant  ces  conditions,  si  d^tinies  et  si  nettes,  auxqnelles  les  diligences  du  traits 
doivent  dtre  appliqu^e,  et  en  consid^rant  I'inntilit'^  manifesto  de  tonte  discussion  en  de- 
hors des  trois  regies,  on  pourrait  bien  soup^onner  que  le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne, 
en  s'dcartant  ainsi  da  traits,  avait  pour  objet  de  faire  une  preface  convenable  anx  ob- 
servations qni  snivent,  destinies  k  attdnuer,  s'il  eClt  6t6  possible,  la  force  des  paroles  de 
8ir  Robert  rhiUimore  et  de  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  cities  dans  le  plaidoyer  des  £tats- 
Unis. 

STR  ROBERT  PHILLIMORK. 

Nous  avons  cit6  des  Commentatres  dn  droit  international  do  Sir  Robert  Phillimore 
les  passages  snivants : 

"  II  reste  one  question  de  la  plus  grande  Impoitance,  k  savoir,  la  responsabiUti  cPun 
ttat  par  rapport  aitx  actes  de  ses  oitoyens,  laquelle  implique  le  devoir  d'un  uentre  d'eyi- 
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and  Bhips  of  war  issning  from  her  shores  for  the  service  of  a  hellij^erent,  thoui;b  su<  li 
armaments  were  furnished  and  ships  were  equipped,  hnilt,  and  sent  without  the  ku(>^l- 
edf^e  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  her  Grovernment. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  general  law,  that  so  far  as  foreign  States  are  concerned,  the  wir.  <f 
the  subject  must  be  considered  as  bound  up  in  that  of  his  Sovereign. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  that  each  State  has  a  right  to  expect  from  another  the  observaiK.- 
of  international  observations,  without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  municipal  nn-ai.> 
which  it  possessefi  for  enforcing  this  observance. 

The  act  of  an  individual  citizen,  or  of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  is  not  to  be  iiupat»<l 
without  clear  proof  to  the  Government  of  which  they  are  subjects. 

A  Government  maj'  by  knowledge  and  sufferance^  as  well  as  by  direct  pettnisftion,  liect'iu  • 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  subjects  whom  it  docs  not  prevent  from  the  commiss>ioL  < ; 
an  injury  to  a  foreign  State. 

A  Government  is  presumed  to  be  able  to  restrain  the  subject  within  its  territ*-:". 
from  contravening  the  obligations  of  neutrality  to  which  the  State  is  bound. 

A  State  18  prima  facie  responsible  for  whatever  is  done  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  fcr  ^ 
must  he  presumed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  or  punishing  offenses  committed  witinn 
its  boundaries.  A  body  politic  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  acts  of  individual^, 
which  are  acts  of  actual  or  meditated  hostility  toward  a  nation  with  which  the  (row 
crnment  of  these  subjects  xirofesses  to  maintain  relations  of  friendship  or  ueutralitv. 

The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  now  affirms  that  all  these  expression* 
of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  must  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  case  of  an 
armed  vessel,  or  of  a  military^  and  not  a  naval  expedition, 

I  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  distinction.  It  has  no  foundation  in 
the  words  of  the  author.  I  appeal  in  that  respect  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  honorable  Arbitrators. 

But,  supposing  that  this  distinction  were  well  founded,  it  would  not 
justify  the  conclusions  of  the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  are  of  general  application, 
and  comprise  all  possible  cases.  Take  any  duty  whatever  of  dae 
diligence  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  Government  toward  a 


pecher  que  des  armements  et  des  vaisseaux  de  fi^aerre  8ort«nt  de  ses  ports  ponr  le  ^i- 
vice  d'un  bellig^rant,  nnoique  ces  armements  aient  ^t^  fournis,  et  les  navires  con8tmit^. 
<^cjnipds  et  exnedi^s  k  rinsu  et  contre  les  ordres  de  son  gonvernement.  •  •  •  Ceet 
une  maxime  ae  droit  g^n^ral  qu'en  ce  qui  conceme  les  dtats  Strangers,  la  Tolonte  du 
sujet  doit  6tre  consid^r<^  comme  li^  &  celle  de  son  souverain. 

"  C'est  aussi  une  maxime  que  chaque  6tat  a  le  droit  d'attendre  d'un  antre  raccom- 
plissementdee  obligations  Internationales,  sans  ^gard  hk  ce  que  peuvent  ^tre  lea  moyeii') 
municipaux  quHl  poss^de  pour  les  faire  observer.  ' 

"  L'acte  d'un  simple  citoyen  on  d'un  petit  nombre  de  citoyons  ne  doit  pas  £tre  im* 
put^  sans  preuves  dvidentes  an  gouvemement  dont  ils  sont  sujets. 

'^  Un  gouvernoment  pent,  par  oonnaissance  et  tolSranoe  aussi  bten  que  par  permiMi^ 
directe,  devenir  responsable  des  actes  de  ses  8i\|et8,  qu'il  u'emp^he  pas  de  commettte 
des  dommages  &  un  6tat  ^Stronger. 

**  Un  gouvemement  est  pr^um6  ponvoir  empAcher  ses  arrets,  dans  lea  limites  de  ao:i 
territoire,  de  contrevenir  aux  obligations  de  la  neutrality  c^ni  lient  T^tat.  * 
**  *  Un  ^tat  est  prima  facie  responsable  de  tout  ce  qui  se  fait  dana  T^tendae  de 
sa  juridiction,  car  11  doit  Hre  prfyume  capable  d'emp^her  ou  de  panir  lea  offenaea  com- 
mises  en-de^ii  de  see  fronti^res.  Un  corps  politique  est,  par  consequent,  reepooaable  dn 
actes  d'individus  qui  aont  des  actes  d'hostiliUS  effective  on  pr^m6dit^e  cootre  one  oa* 
tion  avec  laquelle  le  gonvernement  de  cea  individus  declare  entretenir  des  relatioDs 
d'ami ti 6  on  de  neu trali t<$." 

Maintenant  le  conaeil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  pretend  que  tontea  cea  expreflsion^  C'* 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore  sont  cens^  devoir  dtre  uom^es  au  cas  d'un  vaisaeaa  anirr  t:i 
guerre  ou  d'une  erpSdiHon  miliiaire  et  non  navale. 

Je  nie  la  poasibilit<$  de  cette  distinction.  EUe  n'a  aucnn  fondement  dana  les  parole^ 
de  Vautenr.    Je  m'en  rapporte  &  I'appr^iation  dea  honorablea  arbitrea. 

Maia,  en  snppbsant  que  cette  distinction  aoit  bien  fondle,  elle  ne  juatifierait  pa»  M 
conclusions  du  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  parceque  lea  principee  ^oodo^  par  bit 
Robert  Phillimore  aont  d'une  application  g^ndrale  et  comprenneut  tous  lea  cas  ^<^- 
bles.  Pronons  un  devoir  dea  dues  diligencee  quelconqnea  &  rempUr  de  la  part  d'ac 
gouvemement  noutre  envers  un  gonvernement  belligcrant,  et  alora,  dana  ce  ca«,  >" 
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belligereDt  Government,  and  then,  in  that  case,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore 
tells  us  in  what  manner  and  according  to  what  principles  the  neutral 
Government  should  act.  It  must  fulfill  its  international  obligations 
*'  without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  municipal  means  which  it  posses- 
ses for  enforcing  them.'^  Moreover,  "  a  Government  may  by  Icnoxcledge 
and  su^erancCj  as  well  ^^'^hy  direct  permission^  become  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  subjects  whom  it  does  not  prevent  from  the  commission  of  an  in- 
jury to  a  foreign  State." 

Such  is  the  thesis,  on  the  subject  of  due  diligence  generally  comidered. 
which  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States  have  constantly  maintained, 
and  which  Great  Britain  has  constantly  contested  in  her  Case,  Counter 
Case,  and  Argument." 

Now,  the  duty  which  is  incumbent  on  Great  Britain  is  defined  by  the 
three  Kules,  and  we  have  the  right  to  consider  the  general  maxims  of 
Sir  Kobert  Phillimore  in  the  light  of  these  Rules.  This  is  what  we  have 
(lone  in  our  Argument. 

THE  LAIRD  RA3IS. 

But  we  hasten  to  see  what  the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  has  to  say 
concerning  the  quotation  we  have  made  from  a  speech  of  Sir  Roundeil 
Palmer  on  the  subject  of  the  ''  Laird  Rams.-' 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  words  of  the  si>eech 
itself: 

I  do  not  hesitate,  [says  Sir  Sonndell  Palmer,]  to  say  boldly,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
coontry,  that  the  Government,  on  their  own  r€«pon9ibilityf  detained  them. 
They  were  prosecuting  inquiries  which,  though  imperfect,  left  on  the  vi^w.  or.<iir  rou-  - 
mind  of  the  Government  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  result  cJ^lirt'u'irrJ.Iw/'"^ 
might  prove  to  be  that  these  ships  were  intended  for  an  illegal  purpose, 
and  that  if  they  left  the  country  the  law  would  be  violated,  and  a  great  injury  done 
to  a  friendly  Power.  The  Government  did  not  seize  the  ships  ;  the}f  did  not  hy  any  act  take 
poesesaion  of  or  interfere  with  them;  but,  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  gave  notice  to 
the  parties  interested  that  the  law  should  not  be  evaded  until  the  pending  inquiry 
.should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  when  the  Government  would  know  whether  the 
inquiry  would  result  in  affording  conclusive  grounds  for  seizing  the  ships  or  not. 

Robert  Phillimore  nous  apprend  de  quelle  mani^re,  et  confonn^ment  h  quels  principes, 
le  goavemement  neutre  doit  agir.  II  doit  remplir  ses  obligations  internationales, 
*'  sans  avoir  ^gard  h  ce  que  pen  vent  6tre  les  moyens  municipanx  qu'il  poss^de  pour  les 
faire  observer.  De  plus,  *^  nn  gonvemement  pent,  par  connaissance  et  tolerance  aussi 
bien  que  jUiT  permission  dtrecto,  devenir  responsable  de  ses  si:gets,  qu'il  n'empdche  pas  de 
commettredes  dom mages  h  nn  ^at  stranger."  , 

Telle  est  la  th^se,  au  snjet  des  dues  diligences  traits  Wnne  mantle  ginirale,  que  les 
conseils  des  fitats-Unis  ont  constamment  soutenue,  et  que  la  Grande-Bretagne  a  con- 
stamment  combattne  dans  ses  m^moires  et  son  plaidoyer. 

Maintenant,  le  devoir  qui  incombe  &  la  Grande-Bretagne  est  d^fini  par  les  trois 
rt'gles;  et  nous  avons  le  droit  de  consid^rer  les  maximes  g^n^rales  de  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  b,  la  lumi^re  de  ces  regies.  C'est  \h  ce  que  nous  avons  fait  dans  notre 
plaidoyer. 

I^S  LAIRD  RAMS. 

Main  nous  avons  hdte  de  voir  ce  que  le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  veut  dire 
concemaut  la  citation  que  nous  avons  faite  d'un  discours  de  Sir  Roundeil  Palmer  a 
propoe  des  "  Laird  rams.'' 
J^appelle  Fattention  du  tribunal  sur  les  mots  m^mes  de  ee  discours: 
<<Je  n'h^ite  pas,"  dit  Sir  RoundeU  Palmer,  '*  k  dire  hardiment  et  k  la  face  dti  payb 
que  le  gouvernement,  sons  saproj^e  responsabilitd,  les  a  detenus.  On  poursuivait  une 
enqndte  qui,  quoiqu'imparfaite,]aissait  dans  Tesprit  du  gouvernement  de  fortes  raisons 
de  croire  qu'on  parviendrait  ik  constater  ^ue  ces  navires  ^taiont  destine  Di  un  bat 
ill^galy  et  que,  s'ils  quittaient  le  pays,  la  loi  serait  violde  et  un  grand  prejudice  caus^  ^ 
une  puissance  amie.  Le  gouvernement  n^a  pas  saiei  les  navires;  \l  n^a  rienfait  pour  s'en 
tmparer  ou  pour  les  arretery  mais,  sous  sa  responsabilit^,  il  a  prdvenu  les  parties 
in^ress^es  c^ue  la  loi  ne  serait  pas  €lnd6e  jnsqu'^  ce  que  VenquSte  commenc<^e  ft^t 
termini,  et  jusqu'li  ce  que  le  gouvernement  sClt  si  I'enqudte  rdussirait  h.  ^tablir  de!» 
raisons  snfflsantes  pour  autoriser,  oui  ou  non,  la  suisie  des  navires. 
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If  any  other  great  crime  or  mischief  were  in  progress,  could  it  be  doubted  that  tbf 
Governmeut  would  be  Jnstitied  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  evasion  from  justice  ot 
the  person  whose  conduct  was  under  investigation  until  the  completion  of  the  inquiry  * 
In  a  criminal  case,  we  know  that  it  is  an  ordinary  course  to  go  before  a  magistrate, 
and  some  information  is  taken,  of  a  most  imperfect  character,  to  justify  the  aecnsed's 
committal  to  prison  for  trial,  the  prisoner  bsing  remanded  from  time  to  time.  That 
course  cannot  be  adopted  iu  cases  of  seizures  of  vessels  of  this  description.  The  law 
gives  no  means  for  that,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Government,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, must  act,  and  have  acted,  in  determining  that  what  had  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  Alabama  should  not  take  place  with  respect  to  these  ships ;  that  they 
should  not  slip  out  of  the  Mersey,  and  join  the  navy  of  the  belligerent  Power,  contnry 
to  our  law,  if  that  were  the  intention,  until  the  inquiry  in  progress  should  be  so  fat 
brought  to  a  conclusion  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  judge  whether  the  ships  were 
really  intended  for  innocent  purposes  or  not. 

The  Government  were  determined  that  the  inquiries  which  they  were  making  should 
be  brought  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  those  inqmrie> 
resn^fed  in  evidence,  or  not,  of  the  vessels  being  intended  for  the  Confederates,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would  not  permit  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  baffled  by  the 
sudden  removal  of  the  ships  from  the  river. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  case  of  the  Government  can  now  be  brought  before  the 
House ;  but  the  Government  have  acted  under  a  senous  sense  of  their  duty  to  them- 
selves, to  Her  Majesty,  to  our  alliea  in  the  United  States,  and  to  every  other  nation  with  vAom 
Her  Majeeiy  t«  infriendBhip  and  alliance,  and  loitk  whmn  questions  of  this  kind  may  be  IkikU 
hereafter  to  arise. 

Under  a  sense  of  that  duty,  they  have  felt  that  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  treateil 
lightly,  or  as  one  of  no  great  importance.  If  an  invasion  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
land  was  really  about  to  take  place,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  ose  all 
possible  means  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vessels  of  this  kind, 
to  be  used  against  a  friendly  Power. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  speech  do  honor  to  the  man  and  the 
statesman.  Here,  at  last,  we  recognize  the  language  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  and  of  a  lawyer  equal  to  his  high  duties,  instead  of  the  ex- 


**  Si  tout  autre  grand  crime  ou  m^fait  ^tait  en  train  de  se  commettre,  ponrrait-on 
douter  que  le  gouvernement  ne  fdt  justifi^  li  prendre  des  mesures  poor  emp^hcrr 
d'^happer  ji  la  justice  toute  personne  dont  la  conduite  serait  sous  le  coap  d^oii« 
enquSte  jusqu'4  ce  que  cette  enqudte  fQt  termini  f  Dans  nne  cause  criminelle,  noa^ 
savoufl  que  la  marche  ordinaire  consiste  ik  aller  devant  un  magistrat ;  on  procMe  k  nne 
information  d'un  caract^re  fort  imparfait  pour  iustiiier  Tenvoi  de  Tacciis^  en  prison  en 
attendant  son  jugement.  Dans  rintervalle,  le  prisonnier  est  amen^  4  diff6cente« 
reprises  devant  le  ju^e  instructeur.  Mais  cette  marche  ne  pent  pas  6tre  sui vie  dans 
les  cas  de  saisie  de  vaisseauz  de  cette  esp^e.  La  loi  ne  nous  en  donne  pas  lea  moyeni». 
£t  o*est  ainsi,  par  consequent,  que  le  gouvernement,  sous  sa  propre  responsabilit^  a 
dti  agir  et  a  agi  en  d^cidant  que  ce  qui  avait  eu  lieu  relativement  k  FAlabama  ne  fif 
renonvellerait  pas  par  rapport  k  ces  navires,  et  qu41s  ne  sortiraient  pas  de  la  Mersey 
pour  aller  rejoindre  la  marine  des  puissances  bellig^rantes,  contrairement  k  nos  loi^. 
s'ils  en  avaient  Tintention,  taut  que  renqudte  pendante  n'anrait  pas  abonti  k  une  cod- 
clusion  propre  k  mettre  le  gouvernement  en  mesure  de  juger  si  ces  b&timents  ^talent 
r^eliement  destinds  k  un  but  inoffensif. 

"  Le  gouvernement  est  d6ci(i6  k  pousser  jusqu'^  une  conclusion  legitime  Tenqo^u 
qu'il  fait  faire,^fin  que  Ton  puisse  voir  si  ces  investigations  aboutissent  k  pronver,oai 
ou  non,  si  ces  vaisseauz  sont  destine  aux  conf6d6TSs  ;  en  attendant,  il  n'a  pas  vonln 
permettre  qu'on  ddjou4t  les  fins  de  la  justice  en  dloignant  subitement  les  navires  de* 
eaux  du  fleuve. 

''II  est  impossible  de  porter  la  cause  dn  gouvernement  devant  la  Chambre;  mais  U 
gouvernement  a  agi  sons  Tempire  d'un  sentiment  s6rienx  de  ses  devoirs  enren  lai* 
mdme,  envers  sa  MuOestd,  envers  les  l^tats-  Unis,  noa  allies,  enters  touts  autre  nation  asse  ft 
sa  Majeste  est  en  relations  d^amitUS  et  €PaUianoe,  et  aveo  qui  des  questions  ds  oe  gemrs  fsmmt 
par  la  suite  t^elerer. 

"he  sentiment  de  son  devoir  lui  a  fait  voir  que  ce  n'est  \k  nl  nne  question  ^  trailrr 
Mg^rement  ni  nne  question  sans  importance.  Si  Von  avait  r^Uement  rinteatioQ 
d*elnder  la  loi  dn  royanme,  c'dtait  le  devoir  du  gouvernement  de  se  servir  de  tons  le» 
rooyens  possibles  ponr  constater  la  vdritd  et  ponr  emp6cher  Tdvasioa  de  vaisseaoz  dst- 
tinds  k  attaquer  une  pnissance  amie." 

Les  sentiments  exprim^  dans  oe  disoonre  font  honneur  k  Thomme,  et  k  Vhenm^ 
dVtat.  Ici,  enfin,  on  reoonnalt  le  lan^ge  d'nne  conscience  <$elair6e,  et  d'nu  jariseoo- 
suite  k  la  hauteur  de  ses  grands  devoirs,  an  lien  des  excuses  et  des  faiblesses  qnt  ran* 
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cases  and  weaknesses  with  which  Lord  Bassell's  correspondence  is  filled. 
Every  word  of  this  memorable  speech  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Here^  it  was  the  Gov^nment  which  acted  on  its  own  responsibility, 
and  which  detained  the  snspected  vessels.  It  was  the  Government 
which  gave  notice  to  the  parties  interested  that  the  law  should  not  be 
evaded,  and  that  the  vessels  should  not  leave  the  Mersey  until  the  pend- 
ing inquirv  should  result  in  proving  whether  or  not  these  vessels  were 
intended  for  the  confederates.  It  was  the  Government  which  must  act 
in  determining  that  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Alabama 
(and  I  add  in  parenthesis,  with  regard  to  the  Florida)  should  not  be  re- 
peated with  respect  to  these  ships.  And  the  Government  acted  under 
a  serious  sense  of  its  duty  to  itself,  to  Her  Ma^jesty,  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  every  other  nation  with  which  Her  Majesty  has  the  same  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  alliance  as  with  the  United  States.  ^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  Sir 
Roandell  Palmer,  the  Government  had  already  instituted  regular  judi- 
cial proceedings  against  the  Alexandra  and  the  Pampero. 

And  it  was  the  Government  which  acted,  prompted  by  the  sense  of 
its  duty  toward  the  United  States.  What  a  contrast  to  that  which  the 
Government  did  not  do  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  and  Florida! 

The  Government  had  thrown  on  Mr.  Adams  and  on  Mr.  Dudley  all 
the  cares  with  regard  to  the  Alabama  and  Florida;  refusing  to 
act  on  its  own  responsibility,  it  had  disdainfully  invited  tbe  United 
States  to  act  on  their  responsibility.  It  remained  with  its  arms  folded, 
whilst  rogues  devoid  of  honesty  or  shame  were  unworthily  deceiving  it 
on  the  subject  of  the  ownership  and  destination  of  these  vessels.  There 
was  no  provisional  investigation,  no  initiative,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  an  absolute  refusal  to  act  otherwise  than  by  legal  proceedings, 
and  those  to  be  originated  by  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  did  the  Government  do,  acting  of  its  own  accord  and  on 
its  own  responsibility,  in  the  case  of  the  ^'  rams?^  Did  it  institute  judi- 
cial proceedings  t    Did  it  seize  the  vessels  ?    Did  it  arrest  them  ?    AVas 

plissent  la  coirespondance  de  Lord  RuBsell.  Chaqne  mot  de  ce  ni<^uiorable  discoars  est 
ili^o  de  cousid^ration. 

Ici,  c'est  le  goavernement  qui  a  agi  sous  sa  propre  responsabilit^,  et  qui  a  detenu  les 
vaisseaux  suspects.  C'est  le  gouvernement  qui  a  priSvenu  les  parties  int^ress^es  que  la 
lot  ne  serait  pas  61ud<^e  et  que  les  uavires  ue  sortiraient  de  la  Mersey  qu'apr^  que  Ten- 
<in6te  commenc^o  aurait  abouti  h  prouver  si,  oui  on  non,  ces  vaisseaux  6taient  destines 
a  ax  conf(6d^r^s.  C'est  le  gonveruement  qui  a  dft  agir  en  d^'idant  que  oe  qui  avait  eu 
lieu  relativement  h  TAlalMma  (et  j'ajonte,  par  parenth^se,  relativement  ^  la  Florida) 
ne  se  renouvellerait  pas  par  rapport  h  ces  navires.  £t  le  gouvernement  a  agi  sous 
Tempire  d'uu  sentiment  s^rieux  de  ses  devoirs  envers  lui-mdme,  envere  sa  Majesty,  en- 
vers  les  £tat8-Unis  et  envers  toute  autre  nation  avec  laqaelle  sa  Migest^  a  des  rela- 
tions d'amiti^  et  d^alliance  conime  avec  les  £tats-Unis. 

Souvenons-nons  que,  conform^ment  aux  conseils  de  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer,  le  gouverne- 
ment  avait  d^jd.  intent^  des  poursuites  jndiciares  en  r^gle  contre  TAlexandraet  le  Pam- 
pero. 

£t  c'est  le  gouvernement  qui  agissait,  ponss^  par  le  sentiment  de  ses  devoirs  envers 
les  £tats-Uni8.  Quel  contraste  avec  ce  que  le  gouvernement  ne  faisait  pas  relative- 
ment k  1' Alabama  et  k  la  Florida ! 

Le  gouvernement  avait  rejet^  sur  Mr.  Adams  et  sur  Mr.  Dudley  tons  soins  relatifs  h 
I'Alabama  et  h  la  Florida ;  i*efusant  d'agir  sous  saresponsabilit^,  il  avait  d^aigneusement 
invito  les  fitats-Unis  &  agir  sous  leur  responsabilit^.  II  est  rest^,  les  bras  orois^s,  tan- 
disqne  desescrocs,  sans  foi  et  sans  honte,  le  trompaient  indignement  an  scget  de  la  pro- 
pri^tg  et  de  la  destination  de  ces  navires.  NuUe  enqu6te  provisoire,  nuUe  initiative  de 
la  part  dn  gonvemement ;  refus  absolu  d'agir  autrement  que  par  une  poursuite  judici- 
aire,  et  celle-ci  due  h  Tiuitiative  des  £tats-Unis. 

Or,  qu'a  faitle  gouvernement,  agissant  de  lui-nidme  et  sons  sa  propre  responsabilit^, 
dans  le  cas  des  "ramsf"  A-t-il  provoqu^  une  poursuite  judiciaire  f  A-t-ii  saisi  les 
navires  f    Les  a-t-il  arrSt^sf    A-t-on  agi  sur  des  tdmoignages  sufflsancs  pour  justifier 
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action  taken  on  evidence  sufficient  to  jnstify  the  seizure,  and  sacli  as  bad 
been  required  from  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Dudley  with  regard  to  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama!  No,  none  of  thes^ precautions  were  taken. 
But  the  Government  ordered  an  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Adams 
had  begged  it  to  make  in  the  case  of  the  Florida,  and  detained  the  ^^  rams'* 
pending  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  ^4n  order  to  use  all  possible  means  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vessels  intended  to  be 
used  against  a  friendly  Power." 

This  is  the  due  diligence  of  the  Treaty:  "To  use  all  possible  means 
n.r.nii..n  ot  .ine  to  asccrtalu  the  truth  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ves- 
•■•*'•"•*••  sels." 

In  order,  then,  to  prove  in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  the  Britisb 
Government  did  not  employ  due  diligence  in  the  case  of  the  Florida 
an^  in  that  of  the  Alabama,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  what  the  GovemmeDt 
obstinately  refused  or  certainly  neglected  to  do  with  respect  to  those 
vessels,  and  what  it  did  actively  and  on  its  own  initiative  with  reganl 
to  the  "rams."  The  comparison  necessarily  leads  to  a  conclusion  ad- 
verse to  Great  Britain.  And  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  perfectly  right  is 
saying  on  that  occasion — "Either  the  Government  must  contend  that 
what  they  did  in  the  affair  of  the  'rams'  was  unconstitutional,  or  they 
ought  to  have  done  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Alabama,^  (and  I  add 
with  regard  to  the  Florida,)  "and  they  are  liable." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  exactly  what  the  Government  did  with  regard 
tothe"rams.^  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  categorically  affirms  that  the^e 
vessels  had  not  been  seized,  but  that  they  had  been  detained.  He 
repeats  this  declaration. 

In  another  speech,  it  is  true,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Alexandra,  that 
the  Government  thought  it  its  duty  to  seize  the  ship  or  vessel,  accord 
ing  to  the  form  of  proceeding  under  the  Customs  Acts,  (Argument,  p.  15. 

But  such  was  not  the  course  followed  with  regard  to  the  rams,  for 
they  were  not  seized  at  all,  they  were  simply  detained.  Bat  how  de 
tained  ?  The  context  clearly  implies  that  they  were  detained  by  means 
of  a  notification  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  builders  and  to 


la  saisie,  ct  pareils  a  ceux  qii'ou  avait  ivclaiut^s  de  Mr.  Adams  et  de  Mr.  Dadley  &  T^rtl 
de  la  Florida  et  de  TAlabama  f  Non,  aucane  de  ces  precautions  ii*a  6t4  prise.  Mufl  l** 
>;onverneineat  a  ordoun6  nne  enquOte  seinblable  a  cmle  que  Mr.  Adams  Vavait  pii^  ^*' 
faire  XK>ur  la  Florida  et  i\  d<^teDa  les  ''rams/'  eu  atteudant  lerdsnltat  de  Venqa^tei  "afiu 
de  se  servir  de  toas  les  moyeus  iiossibles  pour  constater  la  v^rit<S  et  ]>our  empecbei 
IVvasion  de  vaiHseaux  de8tiu<^s  i^  attaquor  nne  puissance  amie.'' 

Voici  les  dues  diligences  des  rt'gles  dn  trait<^ :    '*  Se  servir  de  tons  los  moyena  po««i 
bles  i)our  constater  la  vorit^  et  ponr  enipecher  P^vasion  des  Taisseanx.'^ 

Done,  iN>ur  dtablir  jusqn'a  r<5vidence  la  plus  absolne  que  le  gouvemement  angiti* 
n*avait  pas  employ^  les  dues  diligences,  aans  le  cas  de  la  Florida  et  daos  oelui  d* 
r Alabama,  il  suffit  de  noter  ce  que  Te  gonvernement  a  obstindment  refus^^,  on  oertaiot- 
ment  n^gligc^,  de  faira  relativement  d.  ces  vaisseaux,  et  ce  qu'il  a  fait  activement  et  dr 
sa  propre  initiative  relativement  anx  **  rams.^'  La  comparaison  am^ne  forc^ment  vn*- 
conclusion  qui  est  h  la  charge  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  £c  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  avait  pleio<- 
inent  raison  de  dire  &  cette  occasion :  ''  Ou  le  gouvemement  doit  aoatenir  qae  c 
i|U*il  a  fait  dans  Vafiaire  des  **  rams^'  n'dtait  pas  constitutionnel,  auU  aarait  dA  agirdr 


lurme  h  regard  de  TAlabama,  [et  j'ivjonte  de  la  Florida,]  et  il  est  responsable. 
Reste  k  savoir  exactement  ce  que  le  gouvemement  a  fait  h  regard  dea  "  ra 


rams."  SiJ 


Ronndell  Palmer  aflirme  cat^goriqnement  que  ces  navires  n'avaieat  pas  6t6  aatsis,  nui? 
qu'ils  avaient  ^t^  d<^tenns.    ifr^it^re  cette  declaration. 

Dans  nn  autre  disconrs,  il  est  vrai,  en  parlant  de  TAlexandra,  il  dit  qne  le  |^ 
vernement  croyait  de  son  devoir  de  saistr  ce  navire  ou  bAtiment,  selon  la  procedure  tic 
lK)see  par  les  lois  de  la  donane.    (Argument,  page  15.) 

Mais  telle  n'etait  pas  la  procedure  snivie  &  regard  des  <'  rams/'  car  its  n'etaieDt  p** 
Maisis  du  tout ;  lis  etaient  stroplement  detenus.  Mais  detenus,  comment  f  Le  oootext* 
impliqne  clairement  qn'ils  etaient  detenus  au  moyen  d'une  notiftcatioo,  de  la  part  ^* 
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the  preteDiled  owners,  no  doubt  accompanied  by  corresponding  orders 
addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  Customs. 

The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  loudly  and  positively  affirms  that  the 
means  adopted  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Ministers  intrusted  with  the  executive 
I>ower  of  the  Crown,  were  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional.  We,  the 
Counsel  of  the  United  States,  are  happy  to  be,  on  this  point,  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain. 

But  in  that  case  due  diligence  was  not  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama.    The  consequence  is  inevitable. 

In  the  extract  from  Sir  Koundell  Palmer's  speech  on  the  subject  of  the 
Alexandra,  I  find  an  expression  which  strikes  me.  He  says :  '^  You 
cannot  stop  the  ship  by  going  before  a  magistrate ;  it  must  be  done 
npon  the  responsibility  of  the  Government" 

How  ?  It  mttst  be  done  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
Then  the  officers  of  the  Customs  were  laughing  at  Mr.  Dudley,  or  else 
they  willfully  deceived  him,  when  they  recommended  him  to  begin  legal 
l)roceedings  on  his  own  (Dudley's)  responsibility.  Then,  moreover, 
when  Lord  Bussell  asked  Mr.  Adams  for  evidence,  the  latter  was  en- 
tirely right  in  replying  that  he  had  neither  the  xK)wer,  nor  the  means,  of 
instituting  legal  proceedings  in  England.  Then,  too,  the  Government 
totally  failed  in  its  duty  of  due  diligence  with  regard  to  the  Florida  and 
Alabama. 

OF  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  CROWN  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  endeavors  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Crown,    p^,,^,,  „f  ,,.^ 
by  raising:  loud  cries  of  arbitrary  power,  and  violation  of  ^  ~*"" 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  England. 

Let  US  understand  one  another.  Either  England  possesses  the  means 
of  preventing,  within  her  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  belligerent  enter- 
]>rises  of  unauthorized  individuals;  or  else  she  does  not  possess  them. 
There  is  uo  escape  from  this  dilemma. 


;;oaveruemeut,  aiix  constructeurs  et  aux  pr6tendii8  propria taires,  sau8  donte  avec  des 
ordres  correspondaDts  adresstSs  aux  officiers  de  la  donane. 

Le  coDseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  aflSrme,  hautement  et  positivomeDt,  que  les  moyens 
adopt^s  sons  la  responsabili t^  du  goa vemement, — c'est-^dire,  par  le  moa vemeD t  spontanc 
lies  miDistres  d^positaires  da  pouvoir  exdcutif  de  la  Couronne, — i^taient  parfaitemeut 
logaux  et  constitntionnels.  Nous,  conseils  des  £tats-Unis,  nons  sommes  heareux  d'6tre, 
M)iTs  ce  rapport,  da  m^me  avis  qae  le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretague. 

Mais  alors  on  n'a  pas  pratiqud  les  dnes  diligences  an  si:get  de  la  Florida  et  de  I'Ala- 
l>ama.    La  consequence  est  in<$vitable. 

Dans  I'extrait  du  discours  de  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  an  sqjet  de  TAlexandra,  je  tronve 
line  phrase  qui  me  frappe.  II  dit :  "  Yous  ne  ponvez  pas  Tarr^ter  en  allant  chez  un 
magistrat ;  u  fant  qne  cela  se  passe  sons  la  responsabilit^  dn  goavemement/' 

Comment?  «//aff^  que  celase  passe  sons  la  responsabilitd  dn  gonvernement !  Alors 
]»'S  officiers  de  la  donane  se  sont  moqnds  de  Mr.  Dudley,  on  bien  ils  Tout  sciemment 
Tromp4$,  qnand  ils  lui  ont  recommand<S  de  commencer  des  ponrsnites  Judiciaires  sons  sa 
propre  responsabilit^,  h  Ini,  Dudley.  Alors  aussi,  qnand  Lord  Russell  a  demand^  de^ 
prenves  h  Mr.  Adams,  celni-ci  avait  mille  fois  raison  de  r^pondre  quMl  n'ayait  ni  le  pou- 
voir ni  les  moyens  d'iutenter  des  poursnites  judiciaires  en  Angleterre.  Alors,  anssi,  le 
gonvemenient  a  totalement  failli  h  son  devoir  des  dues  diligences  relativement  h  la 
Florida  et  H  TAlabama. 

DES  rOUAOIRS  D£  LA  COURONN£  P*ANGLET£RR£. 

Le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  essaie  de  r^pondre  aux  arguments  des  £tats-Unis, 
relativement  aux  ponvoirs  de  la  Conronne,  en  ponssant  les  bants  cris,  en  parlant  d'ar- 
bitraire  et  de  violation  des  lois  et  de  la  constitution  d' Angleterre. 

Entendons-nons.  On  bien  FAngleterre  possMe  les  moyens  d'empdcher  dans  sa  Juri- 
diction  territoriale  les  entreprises  bellig^rantes  d'individus  non-antoris^^,  ou  bien  elle 
u**  )eA  possede  pas.    On  ne  pent  pas  6chapper  k  ce  dilemme. 
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If  she  possesses  those  means  and  does  not  exercise  them,  she  is  want- 
ing in  the  due  diligence  of  the  Treaty. 

If  she  does  not  possess  them,  in  consequence  of  the  impediments  bhe 
has  allowed  her  jariste  to  impose  on  her,  and,  if  she  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  abdicate  all  real  national  sovereignty,  she  is  still  wanting  in  the  due 
diligence  of  the  Treaty. 

As  is  well  said  by  Vattel :  "  If  a  sovereign  who  could  retain  bis  sab- 
jects  in  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace  suffers  them  to  ill-treat  a  nation, 
either  in  its  body  or  members,  he  does  no  less  harm  to  the  whole  natiou 
than  if  he  ill-treated  it  himself." 

As  Phillimore  says :  "  Each  State  has  a  right  to  expect  from  anotber 
the  observance  of  international  obligations,  without  re&:anl 

Obligation*    im-.  ,.  *^xi  *     »         ■%  ■%    *     %      '  ^  i» 

p.>««d  by.nterna  to  what  may  bc  the  municipal  means  which  it  possesses  for 

it»wb..d  from  inuui  euforcing  Its  observance." 

oimiuw.  ^g  g^^^^  Dana,  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States : 

Onr  obligation  arises  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  from  our  own  statntes,  and  i^ 
measured  by  the  law  of  nations.  Our  statutes  are  only  means  for  enabling  ns  to  per- 
form our  international  duty,  and  not  the  affirmative  Umit«  of  that  duty.  We  are  a^ 
much  responsible  for  insufficient  machinery,  when  there  is  knowledge  and  opportonity 
for  remedying  it,  as  for  any  other  form  of  neglect.  Indeed,  a  nation  may  be  said  to  1^ 
more  responsible  for  a  neglect  or  refusal,  which  is  an  imperial,  continuous  act,  and  fun- 
eral in  its  operation,  than  for  neglect  in  a  special  case,  which  may  be  a  fanit  of  snb- 
ordinatcs. 

Such  is  the  recognized  law  of  nations.  The  Counsel  of  Great  Brit«iiu 
admits  it.    Then  what  is  the  use  of  a  dissertation  on  arbitrary  powerf 

The  Counsel  appears  to  assert  that  what  is  done  by  any  Governmeot 
beyond  the  provisions  of  a  tcritten  laic  is  arbitrary. 

I  understand  this  notion  when  speaking  of  a  really  constitutional 
Government,  like  Italy,  Brazil,  Switzerland,  or  the  Uoiteil 

Con»t  i  t  n  t  i  onnl     r-,..  -w  A.t  x»  ^i  t.*  ^  ^» 

lorn,  of  the  Bni.,h  Statcs.     lu  thoso  couutries  the  executive  fuuctiouanes. 
King,  Emperor,  President,  no  matter  what  the  title,  and 


Si  elle  pos^ede  ces  moyens  et  ne  les  exerce  pas,  elle  manque  aux  dues  diligence^  tl:i 
traits. 

Si  elle  ne  les  possi^de  pas,  Db  cause  des  entraves  qu'elle  a  permis  :\  ses  l^^gistes  ile  !iii 
imposer,  et  si  elle  en  est  arrivt^e  au  point  d^abdiquer  toute  veritable  soaveraiaerr 
nationale,  elle  manque  encore  aux  dues  diligences  du  trait<5. 

Comme  le  dit  bieu  Vattel:  ''Si  un  sonverain,  quipourrait  retenir  ses  snjets  dan^ \^ 
regies  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix,  souffrequ'ils  maltraitent  une  natiou,  on  dans  soucon>> 
on  dans  ses  membres,  il  no  fait  pas  moins  de  tort  h  toute  la  nation  que  s*il  la  maltraiuiit 
lui-mdme." 

Comme  le  dit  Phillimore:  ''  Chaque  6tat  a  le  droit  d'attendre  d'nn  autre  Taccompli*^^ 
ment  des  obligations  internatiouales  sans  6gard  k  ce  que  peuveut  etro  les  moycL^ 
municipaux  qu'il  possi'de  i>our  les  faire  observer.'' 

Comme  le  dit  Dana,  a  propos  des  lois  des  £tats-Uuis : 

"  Notre  obligation  nalt  du  droit  des  gens  et  non  de  nos  propres  statnts,  et  c*e>t  (ii> 
droit  des  gens  qu'elle  re^it  sa  mesure.  Nos  statuts  ne  sont  qu'un  moyen  de  nous  mettre 
en  ^tat  de  remplir  notre  devoir  international,  et  non  les  limites  affirmatives  de  ce  dt- 
voir.  Nous  sommos  autant  responsables  de  Tinsuffisance  d*une  machine,  qnand  Don<« 
connaissons  les  moyens  et  avous  I'occasion  d'y  porter  remade,  que  de  tout  aatre  genr^ 
de  negligence.  Cortes,  on  peut  dire  qu'une  nation  est  plus  responsable  d'une  n<^gligeocf 
on  d'un  refus  qui  est  un  acte  sonverain,  ooutinu,  et  ayant  un  caract^^re  de  g^ncralitf- 
dans  sa  consommation,  que  d'une  negligence  dans  un  cas  particulier  qui  pent  proveutr 
de  la  fante  de  subordonn^s." 

Tel  est  le  droit  des  gens  reconnn.  Le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  Tadmet.  A!^>- 
j\  quoi  bon  dissertcr  sur  I'arbitraire  ? 

Le  conseil  paralt  pr^teudre  ^ue  ce  qui  est  fait  par  nn  gouvemement  quelconqne  n' 
dehors  des  previsions  d'un«  loi  ecrite  est  I'arbitraire. 

Je  comprends  cette  idde  qnand  on  parle  d'un  gouvemement  vMtablcment  coi»titu- 
tionoel,  comme  Tltalie,  comme  le  BresiJ,  comme  la  Suisse,  comme  les  £tats-Uni8.  D^n* 
ces  pays,  les  fouctionuaires  dxecutifs,  Koi,  Empereur,  Pr6sident,  n'importe  le  titrr,  et 
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the  legislative  functionaries,  have  each  their  daties  and  their  powers 
traced  beforehand  by  a  written  national  compact.  There,  when  the 
Oavemmenty  that  is  to  say,  the  totality  of  the  national  powers,  acts,  it 
acts  in  conformity  with  the  compact,  with  the  Gonstitation,  and  by  means 
of  the  functionaries  specially  designated  according  to  the  Constitution. 
Bat  where  is  one  to  find  the  Constitution  of  England!  No  one  is  ignor- 
ant that  what  in  England  is  called  'Hhe  Constitution"  is  but  the  com- 
bination of  the  legislative  acts,  of  the  recognized  customs,  usages,  and 
traditions,  and  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  Kingdom.  For  the  execu- 
tive administration  there  is  the  Crown,  represented  by  its  responsible 
Ministers,  who,  in  these  latter  times,  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
title  of  '^  Government ;"'  there  is  the  Parliament,  which  makes  laws  and 
controls  the  Ministers,  and,  through  them,  the  Crown ;  there  are  the 
Courts,  which  interpret  the  written  laws,  and  which  also  interpret  the 
customs,  usages,  and  traditions  having  the  force  of  law ;  and  for  public 
opinion,  why,  there  are  the  newspapers  of  London. 

Xow,  the  Ministers,  as  holding  powers  from  the  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment, declare  war,  acKuowledge  foreign  belligerence,  conclude  Treaties, 
recognize  new  Statesj  in  a  word  supervise  and  direct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdom. 

Is  that  arbitrary  power  f  I  deny  it.  It  is  the  law  which  has  been 
established  by  tradition,  just  as  the  existence  of  Parliament,  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  have  been  established. 

£ut  the  act  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Crown,  or  the  conclusion  of 
any  Treaty,  profoundly  affects  private  interests.  Among  the  least  of  its 
effects  would  be  that  of  imposing  obstacles  to  the  departure  of  merchant- 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  in  this  contro- 
versy, we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  detain  pro- 
visionally a  merchant- vessel  for  the  object  of  a  simple  inquiry  caused  by 
suspicions  as  to  the  legality  of  its  equipment  and  destination. 

Look  at  the  power  of  Parliament, — there  you  have  arbitrary  power. 
A  Parliament  held  to  be  omnix)otent,  which  can  banish  and  even  try  a 


les  fouctioDnairea  Idgislatifs,  ont  chacim  lenrs  devoirs  et  leare  ponvoirs  traces  d'aTance 
par  nn  pacte  natioDal  ^crit.  Lii,  quand  le  gouvememettt, — c'est-^^-dire,  la  totality  des 
poavoire  Dationanx, — agit,  il  agit  cotiform^ment  au  pacte,  &  la  constitution,  et  par  Pin- 
term^iaire  des  fonctionnaires  8p6cialement  d^sign^s  d'apr^s  la  Constitution.  Mais  oil 
troaver  la  constitution  de  rAngieterre  f  Personne  n'iguore  qne  ce  qn'en  Angleterre  on 
appelle  *^  la  constitntion  "  n'est  que  Pensemble  des  actes  l^gislatifs,  dos  coutumes,  des 
nsa^es,  et  des  traditions  reconnues,  et  de  I'opinion  publique  du  royaume.  Pour  I'ad- 
ministration  ex^cutivCi  il  y  a  la  Couronne,  repr^Ssent^  par  ses  ministres  responsables, 
qui  dans  ces  demiers  temps  se  sont  arrog^  le  titre  de  ''gonvernemeut;''  il  y  a  le  Parle- 
mcDt,  qui  fait  des  lois  et  qui  contr61e  les  ministres  et,  par  eux,  la  Couronne ;  il  y  les 
tribnnaux,  qui  interpr^teut  les  lois  ^«rites  et  qui  interjir^tent  aussi  les  coutumes,  les 
usages,  les  traditions  ayant  force  de  lois ;  et,  pour  Fopiniou,  il  y  a,  ma  foi,  les  jouruaux 
de  Londree. 

Maintenaut,  les  ministres,  en  leur  quality  de  fond^s  de  pouvoir  de  la  Couronne  et  du 
Parlement,  d^clarent  la  guerre,  constatent  la  belUg^rance  6trangero,  concluent  des 
traits,  reconnaissent  des  ^tats  nouveaux,  enfin,  surveillent  et  dirigent  les  relations 
ext^iieureedn  royaume. 

£st-ce  ^  de  Varbitraire  f  Je  le  nie.  C'est  la  Uri,  qui  s'est  ^tablie  par  tradition,  pr6- 
cis^ment  comme  se  sont  <5tablis  Texistence  du  Parlement,  le  droit  de  primogeniture,  les 
privileges  de  la  pairie. 

Mais  Tacte  d'une  declaration  de  guerre  nar  la  Couronne,  ou  la  conclusion  d^un  trait6 
qnelconqne,  trouble  profonddment lee  interdts  particuliers.  Parmi  les  moindres  de  ses 
effete,  serai t  celui  d'imposer  des  entravee  h  la  sortie  des  vaisseaux  marcbands  des  x>ort8 
du  royaume.  Cependant,  dans  cette  con tro verse,  on  nous  invite  k  croire  qu'il  serait 
arlntraire  de  faire  ddtenir  provisoirement  nn  vaisseau  marcband  pour  les  fins  d'une 
simple  enqndte  motiv6e  par  des  soupyons  snr  la  legality  de  son  ^quipement  et  de  sa 
destination. 

Le  pouvoir  du  Parlement,  voil^i  Varbitraire.    Un  Parlement  cens^  omnipotent,  qui 

32  0 
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King,  introduce  a  new  dynasty,  abolish  hereditary  succession  and  all  its 
legislative  and  judicial  privileges,  change  the  religion  of  the  State,  con- 
fiscate the  goods  of  the  Church,  take  from  the  Crown  the  administration 
of  the  international  relations  of  the  country, — is  not  this  the  reign  of 
despotism  I 

But,  up  to  the  present  time.  Parliament  has  not  taken  from  the  Crown, 
that  is  say  from  the  Ministers,  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  It  may 
arrogate  to  itself  a  part  of  that  direction,  as  has  been  done  in  other con- 
stutional  countries;  but  as  to  assuming  it  entirely,  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  present  state  of  Europe. 

I  honor  England.  The  substance,  and  even  the  forms  of  the  instito- 
tions  of  the  United  States  are  borrowed  from  the  mother-country.  AVe 
are  what  we  are,  first  of  all,  because  we  are  of  British  rdce,  language, 
religion,  genius,  education,  and  character.  I  have  studied  England  at 
home,  in  her  Colonies,  in  her  establishments  beyond  the  seas,  and,  above 
all,  in  her  magnificent  Indian  Empire.  She  is  rich,  great,  and  powerfnl 
as  a  State,  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  the  subjection  of  her  Ministers 
to  the  scrupulous  and  daily  criticism  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bat  in 
spite  of  it,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  said  by  the  late  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  It  is  not  the  strong,  but  rather  the  weak  side  of  her  Oovemment, 
as  one  sees,  moreover,  in  the  present  controversy.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  deny  to  the  Crown  executive  powers  necessary  for  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ;  nor,  in  the  present  case,  to  raise  cries  of  arbitrarr 
power,  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  omnipotence,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
absolute  despotic  power  of  Parliament,  whose  real  force  tends  every  day 
to  concentrate  itself  more  and  more  in  the  House  of  Commons  alone. 

Such  a  Constitution,  so  undefined,  continues  to  work,  thanks  abore 
all  to  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  to  their  wholesome 
respect  for  traditions,  to  their  special  talent  for  government,  to  their 
praiseworthy  national  pride,  and  to  the  elasticity  of  their  political 
forms,  which  allows  of  every  one  being  received  and  placed  in  the  goten- 
ing  clasa^  who,  no  matter  where  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  eminent  qualities. 

peut  cbasser 

et  tous  868  privil<$g< 

lea  biens  de  P^glise 

du  pays, — n'est-ce  pas  le  r^gpe  de  Tarbitraire  f 

Mais,  jusqu'^  ^ir^seot,  le  rarlement  n'a  pas  eulev^  \  la  Couronne,^-c'e8t-2^-dire,  ao^ 
ininistres, — la  direction  dee  affaires  ^traiigi^res.  II  peut  s'arroger  udo  partie  de  cett« 
direction,  oomme  on  Ta  fait  dans  d'autrespays  constitntionnels ;  mais  quant  j^aerarro- 
ger  enti^rement,  ce  serait  difficile  dans  I'dtat  actael  de  TEurope. 

J^honore  TAngleterre.  Le  fond  et  m^me  la  forme  des  institu  tions  des  £tat»-Uui8  sout 
empruntds  4  la  m^re-patrie.  Nons  sommes  ce  que  nous  soninies,  d'abord  parce  qne  pott» 
Bomnies  de  race,  de  langue,  de  religion,  de  g^nie,  d*^dncation  et  de  caract^ro  briuo- 
niqnes.  J'ai  6tndi^  I'Angleterre  cbez  elle,  dans  ses  colonies,  dans  ses  ^tablissenieDt^ 
d'outre-mer  et  surtout  dans  son  magniiique  empire  des  Indes.  £Ue  est  riche,  gmMic^ 
pnissante,  comme  ^tat ;  uon,  selon  nioi,  It  cause  de  la  si^y^tion  de  ses  mioistrvs  aI^ 
critique  m^ticuleuse  et  Journali^re  de  la  Chanibre  des  communes,  mais  en  d^piH^ 
cela,  comme  je  me  souviens  de  Tavoir  entendu  dire  par  feu  Lord  Palmerston.  Ce  nVrf 
pas  le  cOt^  fort,  c'est  plut6t  le  c6t^  faible,  de  son  gouvernement;  on  le  volt  du  reste  d«Bp 
cett-e  controvei'se.  II  ne  vaut  done  pas  la  peine  de  refuser  A  la  Conronne  des  poiiTOu« 
ex^cutifs  n^essaires  k  la  paix  du  royaume,  ni  dans  le  cas  actuel  de  crier  ik  I'aroitniinr. 
en  presence  de  Tomnipotence  reconnue,  c'e<»t-i^diro,  de  Tarbitraire  absolu  du  Parlem^u^* 
dont  la  force  r^elle  tend  chaque  jour  si  se  coucentrer  de  plus  en  plus  dana  la  ivQi« 
Chambre  des  communes. 

Une  telle  constitution,  aussi  ind^termin^e,  continue  de  fonctionner,  ^r4ee  anrtoot  ii 
bon  sens  pratique  du  peuple  anglais,  i\  sou  respect  salutaire  des  traditions,  it  aoDg^ci^ 
gouvernemental  particulier,  k  sa  louable  fiertd  nationale  et  k  lYlasticit^  de  aea  fonn^ 
politiques, — <^laRticit<S  qui  periuet  de  recevoir  et  de  placer  dans  la  doMe  goHrtr»€nUX«^^ 
ce  qui,  uMmporte  oil,  dans  les  limites  de  Teuipire,  se  met  en  relief  par  des  qualit<'s  fo^i' 
•^-•utes. 
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Thus  liberty  and  order  are  reconciled.  Bat  liberty  and  order  equally 
require  that  the  public  peace  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  intrigues 
and  mercenary  interests  of  individuals  for  want  of  a  little  repressive 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

Parliament  in  its  omnipotence  might  easily  have  remedied  the  defects 
of  the  municipal  law  if  it  had  chosen.  It  has  since  done  so.  But  it  did 
not  do  it  in  proper  time,  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  a  failure  in  the 
due  diligence  of  the  Treaty. 

America,  on  the  contrarj',  has  several  times  done  this  at  the  right 
moment,  in  the  interests  of  her  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SHIPS. 

The  British  Counsel  quotes  and  approves  the  opinion  of  the  English 
Judges  given  in  Fortescue's  Reports.    They  were  of  opinion    c«»e  of  the  Roa- 
"  that  the  Crown  had  no  power  by  law  to  prohibit  the  build-  •""  •'•'^ 
ing  of  ships  of  war,  or  ships  of  great  force,  for  foreigners  in  any  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions."    (P.  18.) 

Two  Judges  had  given  this  opinion  in  1713 ;  other  Judges  (it  is  not 
said  how  many)  gave  the  same  opinion  in  1721.  The  vessels  were  built 
for  Eussia,  and  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sweden. 

In  1713  there  was  open  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  It  was  four 
years  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa.  Charles  XII  had  taken  refuge  in  Tur- 
key, and  the  Sultan  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  that  he 
oaght  to  return  to  his  own  States. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  had  become  King  of  England,  had  just 
taken  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Charles  XII.  Eussia  had  conquered 
Finland. 

In  1714  the  Russians  burned  and  destroyed  the  Swedish  fleet  off  the 
Island  of  Aland.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Czar  had  had  vessels  of  war  built 
ia  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  vessels  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Aland. 

Conclusion :  that  in  1713  the  interests  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover 

Ainsi  se  tronvent  concili^s  la  liberty  ^t  Tordre.  Mais  la  liberty,  antant  qne  Vordre, 
deniande  qae  la  paix  publiqae  ne  soit  pas  troQbl6e  par  les  intrigues  et  les  int^rdts 
nierc^naires  des  iDdividus,  faute  d'un  peu  de  poavoir  r^pressif  confix  aux  mains  de  la 
Coaroune. 

he  Parlement  dans  son  omnipotence  anrait  bien  pu  rem^dier  anx  d^fants  de  la  loi 
inunicipale,  sMl  Tavait  vonlu.  II  Fa  fait  depuis  lors.  Mais  ii  ne  Ta  pas  fait  en  temps 
utile,  et  c'est  Ik  ce  qui  constitue  un  manquement  aux  dues  dili^nces  du  traits. 

L'Am^rique,  au  coutraire,  Ta  fait  plusienrs  fois  en  temps  utUe,  dans  Tint^rdt  de  ses 
relations  amicales  avec  la  Grande-Bretague. 

I.ES  VAISSEAUX  RUSSES. 

Le  conseil  cite  et  approuve  I'opinion  des  juges  anglais  dans  les  rapports  de  For- 
t«8cae.  lis  fnrent  d'avis  **  que  la  Couronne  n'avait  pas  le  ponvoir,  selon  les  lois,  de 
d^fendre  la  construction  des  navires  de  guerre,  on  des  navires  d'une  grande  force,  pour/ 
le  compte  des  strangers  dans  un  des  ^tats  de  sa  Majest€,  (p.  16.) 

Deux  jnges  avaient  ^mis  cet  avis  en  1713;  d'autres  juges  (on  ne  dit  pas  combien) 
^mirent  le  mdrne  avis  en  1721.  On  construisit  les  vaisseaux  pour  la  Bussie,  et  en  oppo- 
sition anx  remontrances  de  la  SuMe. 

£n  1713, 11  y  avait  guerre  ouverte  entre  la  Rnssie  et  la  Su^de.  C'^tait  quatre  ans 
apr^  la  bataiUe  de  Pnltava.  Charles  XII  s'^tait  r€fugid  en  Turquie,  et  le  Sultan 
s'effor^ait  en  vain  de  lui  persuader  qu'il  devait  retoumer  dans  ses  propres  ^tats. 

L'Electenr  de  Hanovre,  devenn  Hoi  d'Angleterre,  venait  de  prendre  sa  part  dans  les 
d<^poaille8  de  Charles  XII.    La  Rnssie  avait  conouis  la  Finlande. 

£n  1714y  les  Russes  brdl^rent  et  d^truisireHt  la  flotte  su^doise  devant  Vile  d'Aland. 
S'ii  est  vrai  qne  le  Czar  avait  fait  construire  des  vaisseaux  de  guerre  en  AngleterrCi  il 
est  hors  de  donte  qne  ces  vaisseaux  contribn^rent  h  la  victoire  d' Aland. 

Conclusion  :  en  1713  les  int^r^ts  de  I'Slecteur  de  Hanovre  le  portaient  h  favoriser, 
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induced  him  to  favor,  or  at  least  not  to  oppose,  the  policy  of  the  Czar; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  two  Judges  at  that  x)eriod  were  unofficial  opinions 
of  no  value. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  1723,  the  wind  then  blew  the  other  way:  Eng- 
land was  in  favor  of  Sweden ;  the  peace  of  Nenstadt  had  just  been  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war  for  the  service  of  the 
Czar  was  no  longer  contrary  to  European  international  law. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Were  they 
armed  or  unarmed  vessels  which  were  being  built  for  the  Czar !  His- 
tory is  not  explicit  on  this  point.  In  the  former  case,  there  would  hare 
been,  in  1713,  open  violation  of  international  law.  There  is,  then,  reason 
to  believe  that  these  vessels  were  not  armed. 

The  Beport  speaks  of  ^'  His  Majesty'a  dominiotut.^  What  dominions! 
England  ?    I  doubt  it. 

Now  suppose  that  from  1713  till  the  Act  of  1819,  there  was  in  England 
no  law,  no  power  of  coercion,  capable  of  preventing  the  building,  eqni)>- 
ping,  arming,  and  sending  forth  of  vessels  of  war  intended  to  fight 
against  a  State,  the  friend  and  ally  of  England. 

Then,  during  that  great  eighteenth  century,  and  during  no  one  can 
tell  how  many  centuries  previous,  England  had  been  entirely  powerless 
to  defend  her  own  sovereignty,  and  to  protect  her  friends  against  the 
crimes  of  foreigners  making  her  territory  the  base  of  their  l^lligerent 
operations. 

I  do  not  believe,  I  will  never  believe,  that  such  was  the  national  impo- 
tence of  England,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  any  one  can  attempt  to 
push  the  exaggeration  of  private  liberty  so  far  as  to  annihilate  all 
national  sovereignty,  and  to  make  England  the  involuntary  accompliee 
of  all  the  maritime  wars  of  Euroi)e. 

Consequently,  I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  opinions  reported  by 
Fortescue.  It  is  not  my  business  to  fathom  this  mystery,  but  assuredly 
a  mystery  there  is ;  and  I  beg  the  Arbitrators  to  be  so  good  as  to  con- 
sult the  numerous  contrary  opinions  collected  in  Note  (B)  annexed  to 
the  Argument  for  the  United  States. 

oa  tout  an  moins  &  ne  pas  entrarer,  la  politique  da  Czar;  et  Favis  des  deax  joj7e» 
dealers  ^taient  des  avis  officienx,  saus  valeur  ancune. 

Quant  k  I'avia  de  1723,  le  vent  avait  alors  tournd  :  rAuf^leterre  favorisait  la  SaMe: 
la  paix  de  Neustadt  venait  d^dtre  conclue ;  et  la  construction  des  vaisseaux  de  gaent 
pour  le  service  du  Czar  n'l^tait  plus  en  oonflit  aveo  le  droit  des  gens  de  FEarope. 

Bevenons  k  la  question  du  pouvoir  de  la  Conronne.  £taient-ce  des  vatsBeaox 
arm^s  en  euerre  ou  des  vaisseaux  non  arm6s  en  guerre  qn'on  construisit  poor  1« 
Czar  T  L'bistoire  n'est  pas  explicite  sur  ce  point.  Dans  le  premier  cas,  il  y  anrait  tu. 
en  1713,  violation  manifeste  du  droit  des  gens.  Done,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qo«  ca 
vaisseaux  n'^taient  pas  arrnds  en  guerre. 

Le  rapport  parle  **  des  4UiU  de  aa  Majeete,"   Quels  <Stat8  f  L'Angleterre  T   .Ten  doat«. 

Or,  supposons  que,  depuis  1713  jusqu'^  la  loi  de  1819,  il  n'y  ait  eu  en  AngXettitt 
ancune  loi,  aucun  pouvoir  coercitif,  capables  d'empdcher  dans  ses  ports  la  oonstniGtioo. 
r6quipenient,  Tarmement  et  FexpMition  des  vaisseaux  de  guerre  destines  4  comlMUtiv 
contre  un  6tat  ami  et  alli6  de  F Angle torre. 

Alors,  durant  ce  grand  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  et  durant  on  nesait  combien  de  si^cIm 
ant^rienrs,  FAngleterre  aurait  v6cu  dans  un  6tat  de  complete  impuissance  jk  d4(ea^ 
sa  propre  souverainet^  et  ii  prot^ger  ses  amis  contre  les  attentats  des  ^traogers  q<u 
faisaient  de  son  territoire  la  base  de  leurs  operations  bellig^rantes. 

Je  ne  crois  pas,  Je  ne  croirai  jamais,  que  telle  «ait  €t6  Fimpuissance  naUonalf  i* 
FAngleterre,  et  Je  ne  comprends  pas  qu*on  veuille  ponsser  Fexag€ratlon  de  la  libcrt' 
privee  Jusqu'au  point  d'annibiler  toute  souverainete  nationale,  et  de  faire  de  FAdiC^ 
terre  la  complice  involontaire  de  toutes  les  guerres  maritimes  de  F£arope. 

Par  consequent,  J'6carte  de  la  question  les  opinions  rapport^es  par  Fortoscue.  ** 
n'ai  pas  &  p^n^trer  ce  myst^re ;  mais  aasur^ment  il  y  a  un  my^t^re ;  et  Je  prie  les  v* 
bitres  de  vouloir  bien  consulter  les  nombreux  avis  contraires  raasembl^s  daus  la  ^* 
(B)  aanex6e  auplaidoyer  des  Etats-Unis. 
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LAWS  OF  FOBEIGN  COUNTEIES. 

The  British  Case  had  affirmed  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  the  only  two  countries  having  municipal  laws  con,p«r«tir,.  ww. 
fitted  to  secure  the  ohserrance  of  neutrality.  In  reply  to  of^^^T countries 
this  assertion  we  have  quoted  and  commented  on  the  laws  of  various 
foreign  countries,  and  the  observations  of  jurists  of  those  countries ; 
and  these  quotations  prove  that  such  laws  exist  everywhere  throughout 
Europe  and  America. 

The  British  Counsel  disputes  this  proposition  on  the  ground  of  the 
brevity  of  most  of  these  foreign  laws,  and  of  the  imperfect  judgment  of 
a  Netherlands  statesman,  without  closely  examining  the  text  of  these 
laws,  or  the  commentaries  of  native  jurists  which  establish  their  true 
nature. 

In  this  the  British  Counsel  misapprehends  the  characteristic  quality 
of  all  the  laws  of  these  countries,  I  mean  their  brevity,  when  compared 
^vith  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her  imitators,  the  United  States. 

In  all  the  laws  called  "  neutrality  laws,"  of  whatever  country,  there 
are  two  principal  objects :  first,  to  defend  the  national  territory  against 
auy  ^croachment  on  the  part  of  foreigners  ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent 
individuals,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  from  committing  on  their 
own  authority  acts  of  hostility  to  foreigners  on  the  national  territory, 
which  might  expose  the  State  to  a  declaration  of  war,  or  to  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  another  State. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  many  codes ;  as,  for  example,  those  of 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  of  the  penal  codes  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  comprise  the  same  subject,  and  have  the  same 
objects  as  the  English  and  American  law ;  omitting,  however,  the  details 
of  procedure.  But  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure are  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  procedure,  and  it  becomes  useless 
and  inexpedient  to  repeat  these  rules  with  regard  to  each  article  of  the 
penal  code. 


DES  LOIS  DES  FAYS  STRANGERS. 

Le  m<5moire  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  avait  affirm^  que  les  ^tats-Unis  et  la  Grande- 
BretagDo  sout  les  denx  seuls  pays  qui  aient  des  lois  muDicipales  propres  li  assnrer  Fob- 
HervatioQ  de  la  neutral it6.  £n  r^^spouse  h  cette  assertion,  nous  avons  cit^  et  com- 
mente  les  lois  de  divers  pays  dtrangers  et  les  observations  des  juristes  de  ces  pays  ; 
H  ces  citations  d6montrent  que  de  telles  lois  existent  partout  en  Europe  et  en  Am^rique. 

Le  conseil  conteste  cette  proposition  en  se  fondant  snr  la  hrihet^  de  la  plupart  de 
CCS  lois  ^t^ang^re8,  et  sur  rappr<fciation  iuiparfaite  d'nn  homme  dVtat  n6erlandais, 
Aans  examiner  de  pr<>s  le  texte  de  ces  lois,  ainsi  qne  les  commentaires  de  jurist«8  na- 
tionanx  qui  en  ^tablissent  la  veritable  nature. 

En  ceci,  le  conseil  se  nii^prend  sur  la  quality  caract^Sristique  de  toutes  les  lois  de 
ces  pays  ;  je  venx  dire  leur  bri^vet^  comparativemeut  aux  lois  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
et  de  ses  imitateurs,  les  £tats-Unis. 

Dans  toutes  les  lois  dites  **  de  neutralit<^/'  dans  quelque  pays  que  ce  soit,  11  y  a 
deux  objets  capitaux :  prenii^rement,  d<^fendre  le  territoire  national  contre  tout  em- 
pidtement  de  la  part  des  (Strangers ;  et,  secondement,  emp(^cher  desindividns,  nationanx 
ou  strangers,  de  commettre  de  leur  propre  autorit^  des  actes  dUiostilitd  <5trang^re  sur 
le  territoire  national,  ponvant  exposer  Tdtat  ^  une  d<5claration  de  guerre  ou  &  des  re- 
pr^sailles  de  la  part  d'un  autre  <^tat. 

Telles  sont  les  provisions  de  plnsieurs  codes,  comme,  par  exemple,  ceux  de  Francei 
dltalie,  des  Fays-Bas,  de  Portugal,  d'Espague  et  de  Belgique. 

II  sante  aux  yeux  que  ces  prdvisions  aes  codes  pOnaux  des  divers  pays  de  TEurope 
embrassent  le  m^nie  sujet  et  ont  les  inAraes  objetfl  que  la  loi  anglaise  et  qne  la  lot 
amOricaine,  en  omettant  toutefois  les  d<^tails  de  procedure.  Mais,  en  France,  en  Itahe 
et  aillenrs,  on  trouve  les  regies  de  proc<^dure  dans  les  codes  de  procedure,  et  il  devient 
inopportun  et  inutile  de  r<^pOter  ces  regies  i\  propos  de  cbaque  article  du  code  p<5nal. 
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The  Netherlands  Minister,  in  the  dispatch  referred  to,  points  out  the 
neutrality  law  of  his  country  after  having  inconsiderately  said  that  no 
such  law  existed.  It  is  only  on  a  quibble  of  words  that  the  British 
Counsel  bases  the  extravagant  inferences  to  which  this  dispatch  has 
given  rise.  But  the  Netherlands  law  is  copied  from  the  French  Penal 
Code.    It  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  tenor  and  signification. 

Moreover,  this  law  is  commented  on  at  length  by  French  writers  of 
undisputed  authority,  Dalloz,  Chanveau  and  H61i6,  Bonrgnignon,  Car- 
not,  and  others,  who  all  express  themselves  entirely  in  the  sense  of  oar 
Argument.  All  this  will  be  found  in  the  documents  annexed  to  our 
Counter  Case.  And  we  have  added  an  opinion  by  the  late  M.  Berryer, 
which  shows  that  these  articles  of  the  French  code  apply  to  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Confederates  in  France  with  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels  of  war,  proceedings  entirely  identic^  with  those  which 
took  place  in  England,  (Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  French  trans- 
lation, p.  490.) 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  we  have  cited  decisions  of  the  French 
Courts. 

It  is  the  same  with  Italy :  we  have  quoted  Italian  commentators  in 
support  of  our  proposition,  and  these  commentators,  in  explaining  their 
own  law,  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  French  commentators. 

The  same  ideas  are  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  commenta- 
tors on  the  subject  of  the  similar  provisions  of  their  codes.  We  cite 
Silva  Ferrao,  for  Portugal,  and  Pacheco  and  Gomez  de  la  Sema,  for 
Spain,  (uM  supra^  pp.  553,  576.)  These  commentators  reason  as  well  as 
we,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  military  expeditions  and  priva- 
teers. I  do  not  understand  this  contemptuous  tone  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  laws.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  all  juridical  knowledge,  all 
morality  of  thought  in  legislative  matters,  are  the  exclusive  and  abso- 
lute property  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  British  Counsel  passes  very  lightly  over  the  laws  of  Switzerland 
and  Brazil. 

On  a  study  of  the  laws  of  Brazil  it  is  found  that  the  defiinitions  of 

Le  ministre  n^erlandais,  dans  la  d6p6che  cit^e,  sij^nale  la  loi  de  neutrality  de  fton 
pays,  api^s  avoir  dit  incoDsiddr^^tnent  qa'il  n'existait  pasde  loi  parciUe.  Ce  n'est  que 
ear  une  Equivoque  de  mots  que  le  conseil  f<r>nde  les  inductions  extra vagantes  auxqaelie» 
cette  d<^p^clie  a  donnd  lieu.  Mais  la  loi  niSerlandaise  est  copi6e  snr  le  code  p^nai  fcrnn- 
(;ais.   II  est  impossible  de  se  ro^prendre  sur  sa  teneur  et  sa  signification. 

De  plus,  cette  loi  est  longuemeut  comn]ent<$e  par  des  ^rivains  fran^ais  d'ane  aotoriie 
incontest<^e,  Dalloz,  Chanveau  et  Hdlio,  Bourguignon,  Carnot  et  autres,  qui  tous  aboodeoi 
dans  la  sense  de  notre  plaidoyer.  Tout  cela  se  trouve  dans  les  pieces  justificativn* 
annex6es  h  notre  contre-mdmoire.  £t  nous  j  avous  sgout<$  une  cousnltation  de  kn 
M.  Berryer  qui  ddmontre  que  ces  articles  du  code  franf ais  s^appliqnent  4  certaintf 
menses  des  oonf6d4r^8  en  France  au  sujet  de  r<Sqnipetnent  des  Mtimenta  de  |^aene, 
mendes  en  tout  identiques  h  celles  qui  out  eu  lieu  en  Angleterre,  (coutre-mdmoire  des 
£tats-Unis^  tr.  franfaise,  p.  490.) 

A  Tappui  de  cette  conclusion  nous  avons  cit6  des  decisions  des  tribnnaux  fran^ai^ 

II  en  est  de  mdme  pour  Tltalie :  nous  avons  cit6  des  comnientateurs  italiens  ^  Fappoi 
de  notre  proposition ;  et  ces  commentateurs,  en  expliquant  leur  propre  loi,  adoptent  to 
conclusions  des  commentateurs  frangais. 

On  rctronve  les  mdmes  id6es  dans  les  commentaleurs  espagnols  et  portusniis  aa  rajet 
de  provisions  semblables  de  leurs  codes.  Nous  citons  Sllva  Ferrao,  pour  le  Porta|^« 
ot  Pacbeco  et  Gomez  de  la  Serna,  pour  I'Espagne,  (uhi  supra,  pp.  &53,  576.)  Ces  eott* 
mentateurs  raisonnent  aussi  bien  que  nous,  ce  nie  senible,  au  si^jet  dea  expMitiooi 
militaires  et  des  corsaires.  Je  ne  consols  pas  ces  allures  d^^daigneuses  au  sajet  des  Ims 
^trang^res.  II  ne  I'aut  paut  croire  que  tout  savoir  juridique,  que  toute  morality  ilo^ 
iddes  legislatives,  soient  I'apanage  exclusif  et  absolu  de  1' Angle terre  et  des  Stats* VuU- 

Le  conseil  glisse  tr^s-l^g^rement  sur  les  lois  de  la  Suisse  et  du  Br^il. 

£n  dtudiant  les  lois  du  Br<^sil  on  y  trouve  que  les  definitions  des  crimes  de  ctKU 
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crimes  of  this  category  are  more  comprehensive  and  more  complete  than 
those  of  the  laws  of  England,  {ubi  supra^  p.  594.) 

Among  the  documents  annexed  to  the  British  Case  are  two  letters 
which  furnish  matter  for  reflection. 

Sir  A.  Paget,  Britislf  Minister  in  Portugal,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  dispatch  from  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  State,  adds : 

There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  most  de* 
sirous  of  information,  to  which  your  Excellency's  note  and  the  iuolosares  it  contains 
do  not  refer,  namely,  what  laws  or  regulations,  or  any  other  means,  ^re  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  for  preventing  within  its  territory  any  acts  which 
vonid  be  violations  of  the  Portuguese  neutrality  laws,  as  contained  in  the  declarations 
of  neutrality  which  your  Excellency  has  transmitted  t-o  me  ? 

And  M.  Gazal  Eibeiro  replies  as  follows : 

In  reQly,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
the  matter  are  those  which  were  inclosed  in  my  note  of  the  25th  of  that  month,  or 
were  mentioned  in  those  documents,  and  the  means  of  execution,  in  the  case  of  any 
violation  of  neutrality,  are  criminal  proceedings,  the  use  of  force,  complaints  addressed 
to  foreign  Governments,  or  any  other  means,  in  order  to  meet  some  particular  occur- 
rence. 

I  can  well  believe  it.    Where  there  is  a  will  the  means  are  not  want- 


ing. 


The  British  Counsel  is  mistaken  when  he  maintains  that  the  United 
States  do  not  understand  these  laws,  so  clearly  commented  on  by  the 
writers  referred  to,  and  applied  by  courts  of  law  and  jurists  with  at 
least  as  much  learning  as  the  corresponding  laws  of  England. 

As  for  Switzerland,  we  have  collected  in  our  evidence  valuable  docu- 
ments showing  the  zeal  and  good-will  with  which  that  Bepublic  main- 
tains its  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wars  of  Europe. 

I  beg  also  to  refer  to  the  explanations  of  the  law  of  Switzerland  by 
the  Federal  Council,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Concini  affair,  to  show  that 
the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  is  utterly  mistsiken  in  his  appreciation  of 


catdgorie  sont  plus  compr<5hen6ives  et  plus  completes  que  celles  des  lois  d'Angleterro, 
{ubi  Bupra^  p.  594.) 
Parmi  les  pit^ces  annexdes  au  m<^moire  britannique,  11  y  a  deux  lettres  qui  donnent  ik 

Sir  A.  Paget,  rainistre  anglais  en  Portugal,  en  accusant  reception  d'une  d^pdche  da 
ministre  d'^^tat  portngais,  jjgoute: 

"  II  y  a  n<^anmoins  un  puint  sur  lequel  le  gouvernement  de  sa  Msgest^S  desire  beauconp 
avoir  des  renseignements,  et  auquel  la  note  de  votre  excellence  et  les  pieces  qu^elle 
renferme  n'ont  pas  trait,  c'est,  fi  savoir,  quelles  lois  on  quels  r^glements,  ou  quels  autres 
moyens,  sont  ^  la  disposition  du  gouvernement  portngais  pour  empftcher  sur  son  terri* 
toire  les  actes  qui  seraient  en  violation  avec  {sic)  les  lois  de  la  neutrality  portugaise, 
comme  il  est  contenu  dans  les  declarations  que  votre  excellence  m'a  transmises  ?'' 

£t  M.  Cazal  Ribeiro  rdpond  comme  suit: 

^'  En  r^ponse,  il  est  de  mon  devoir  d^nformer  votre  excellence  que  les  lois  et  les 
r^glements  sur  cette  matit^re  sont  ceux  qui  dtaient  contenus  dans  ma  note  dn  25  de  ce 
mois  on  mentionnds  dans  ces  documents  ;  et  les  moyens  d'exdcution,  dans  le  cas  d'une 
violation  de  neutrality,  sont  des  pron<$dures  crimiuelles,  Temploi  de  la  force,  les  plain  tea 
a<lres8<^  aux  gouvernements  dtrangers  ou  d'autres  moyens  pouvant  amener  quelques 
circonstancee  particuli^res.'^ 

Je  le  crois  bieu.    L^  oil  la  volontd  se  trouve,  le-s  moyens  ne  manquent  pas. 

Le  conseil  se  trompe  quand  il  soutieut  que  les  £tats-Unis  ne  comprennent  pas  ces  lois 
commentdes  si  clairemeut  par  des  6crivaius  cit^s,  et  appliqudes  par  des  tribunaux  et 
des  jnriscousultes  du  moins  aussi  savamment  que  les  lots  correspondantes  de  PAngle- 
terre. 

Pour  la  Suisse,  nous  avons  rassembl6  dans  nos  pit^ces  justificatives  des  documents 
pnScieux,  qui  ddmontrent  le  z^le  et  la  bonne  volont<^  que  cette  rdpublique  apporte  au 
maintien  de  sa  neutrality  au  milieu  des  grandes  guerres  europ<Sennes. 

Je  cite  aussi  Fexplication  des  lois  de  la  Suisse  donn<Se  par  le  Conseil  ft^^ral  &  propos 
de  Taflfaire  Concini,  pour  d<5montrer  que  le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  se  moprend 
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these  laws,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Italy  and  Brazil.  (<'  Droit  pablic  snisser 
vol.  i,  p.  459.) 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Arbitrators :  let  them  jadge  and  de- 
cide which  is  right  with  regard  to  these  laws,--Great  Britain  relying: 
npon  an  equivocal  expression  in  a  diplomatic  aispatch,  or  the  United 
States,  who  rely  upon  the  text  of  these  laws  and  on  the  commentaries 
of  the  best  jurists  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  honorable  Arbitrators  on  the  question 
whether  the  institutions  of  England  are  in  reality  more  constitutional 
than  those  of  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Switzerland.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  British  Counsel,  these  countries  possess  no  neutrality  laws.  Bat 
they  observe  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  they  observe  them  withoat 
infringing  their  Constitution.  Which  then  is  mistaken  with  regard  to 
them  ?    England  or  America  f 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  devotes  much  space  to  the  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    I  shall,  I  think,  require 

The  laws  of  the*  ..  .  i^t«A  a 

un.ted  Slate,  «.-  Icss  timc  to  rcply  to  his  Argument. 

The  Counsel  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  law  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  question,  is  limited  to  the 
oaee  of  an  armed  vessel. 

AVith  this  object  he  quotes  expressions  from  the  third  section  of  tbe 
law,  which  enacts  certain  penalties  against  ^'  any  person  who  shall, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  iit  out  and  army  or  attempt  to  fit 
out  and  arnij  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing^  fitt\n§ 
outj  or  arming  of  any  vessel,"  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  foreign  Power. 

Arguing  from  these  expressions  in  the  law  he  believes  that  to  con- 
stitute an  offense  the  vessel  must  have  been  armed,  or  an  attempt  mnst 
have  been  made  to  arm  her. 


da  tout  au  tout  dans  son  appi^ciation  de  ces  lois  anssi  bien  qae  dans  Fappr^ciatioD  de 
celles  de  Pltalie  et  du  Br<5sil,  (Droit  public  Suisse,  tome  i,  p.  459.) 

Maintenaut,  je  me  rapporte  aux  bonorables  arbitres :  qu'ils  jugent  et  ddcident  qoi 
a  raison,  au  sujet  de  ces  lois,  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  se  fondant  sur  un  mot  ^uivoqne 
dans  nne  ddp^che  diplomatique,  ou  des  £tat6-Unis,  se  fondant  sur  le  texte  meme  <ir» 
lois  et  les  commentaires  des  meilleurs  juriscousultes  de  la  France,  de  Fltalie,  «ie 
TEspagno,  du  Portugal  et  du  Brdsil. 

Je  ni'eu  r^^f^re  snrtout  aux  bonorables  arbitres  pour  savoir  si  les  iustitntioDs  de 
TAngleterre  sont  yraiment  pins  constitutionelles  que  celles  de  Tltalie,  da  Br^il,  de  U 
Suisse.  D'apri^s  I'opiuion  du  couseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  ces  pays  ne  possMent  ptf 
des  lois  de  neutraliU^.  Mais  ils  observent  les  devoirs  de  la  neutrality,  et  ils  les  observent 
sans  porter  atteinte  ii  leur  constitution.  Qui  done  se  trompe  &  leur  dgardf  Est-<t 
VAngleterre  T    Kst-ce  VAmdrique  T 

LK8  LOIS  DES  ^ITATS-UNIS. 

Le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  consacre  beaucoup  d*ospace  ^  la  discussioo  «le» 
lois  des  !^tats-Unis.  II  me  faudra,  je  crois,  moins  de  temps  pour  r^poudre  ik  son  sipi* 
mentation. 

Le  conseil  s'efTorce  de  prouver  que  la  loi  des  £tats-Unis,  en  taut  ce  qui  reganle  b 
question,  est  limit6e  au  cas  d'un  vaisseau  armd  en  guerre. 

A  cet  effet,  il  cite  les  expressions  du  3"'<  article  de  la  loi,  qui  frappe  de  certains* 
peinea  *'  toute  personne  qui  dans  les  fronti^re8  des  £tats-Unis  ^uipe  et  arme  en  frrrr, 
ou  tAcbe  dVquiper  et  armer  en  guerre,  ou  proud  une  part  intelligeute  ilk  Vapprori^iou^*' 
menif  V^uipement  ou  Parmement  en  guerre  d'aucun  navire  ou  b&timent,'*  iians  le  bat 
d'employer  ce  navire  ou  bfttiment  au  service  dHine  puissance  bellig^raute  ^traog^rp. 

Appuyd  Hur  ces  expressions  de  la  loi,  il  croit  que  pour  constituer  le  crime  il  £iot 
que  le  navire  ait  6t^  arni6  en  guerre  on  qu*on  nit  tent<^  de  Tarmer  en  guerre. 
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Bat  as  a  qaestiou  of  jarisprndence  this  interpretation  of  the  law  is 
entirely  erroneous.  It  is  established  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  not 
the  natnre  of  the  preparations  which  constitutes  the  offense,  bnt  the 
intention  which  dictates  the  acts.  The  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by 
Dana: 

As  to  the  preparing  of  vessels  within  on r  jurisdiction  for  subsequent  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  test  we  have  applied  has  not  been  the  extent  and  character  of  the  prepara- 
tionsy  but  the  intent  with  which  the  particular  acts  are  done.  If  any  person  does  any 
act,  or  attempts  to  do  any  act,  toward  such  preparation,  with  the  intent  that  the  ves- 
sel shall  be  employed  in  hostile  operations,  he  is  guilty,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preparations  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have  gone,  and  although 
his  attempt  may  have  resulted  in  no  definite  progress  toward  the  completion  of  the 
preparations,  the  procuring  of  materials  to  be  used  knowingly  and  with  intent,  &c., 
is  an  offense.  Accoi'dingly  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  vessel  was  armed,  or 
was  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  act  charged,  in  a  condition  to  com- 
mit acts  of  hostility. 

No  cases  have  arisen  as  to  the  combination  of  materials  which,  separated,  cannot  do 
acts  of  hostility,  but,  united,  constitute  a  hostile  instrumentality ;  for  the  intent  cov- 
en all  cases  and  furnishes  the  test.  It  must  be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is 
to  take  place,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory — whether 
acts  of  building,  fitting,  Arming,  or  of  procuring  materials  for  these  acts — be  done  as 
part  of  a  plan  by  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  cruise.    (Argument  of  the  United  States,  pp.  3()3,  364.) 

These  extracts  from  Dana  are  authoritative  on  the  question.  The 
true  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been  laid  down  in  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Court  determined  <Hhat  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed  or  in  a  condition  to  com- 
mit hostilities  on  leaving  the  United  States."  (United  States  vs. 
Quincy,  Peters's  Heports.  vol.  vi,  p.  445 ;  vide  Opinions,  vol.  iii,  pp.  738, 
741.)       . 

Such  is  the  law  as  understood  and  practiced  in  America.  Two  of  the 
Counsel  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Evarts  and  myself,  have  administered 

Mais,  en  mati^re  de  jurispnidence,  cette  interpretation  de  la  loi  est  parfaitement 
erron^e.  II  est  ^tabli  aux  Etats-Uuis  que  ce  n'est  pas  le  caract^re  des  prdparatifs  qui 
coDstitue  le  crime,  mais  Tiutcntion  qui  preside  aux  actes.  La  doctrine  est  exposiSepar 
Dana,  comme  suit : 

"Quant  ii  la  preparation  de  navires  dans  notre  juridiction  pour  des  actes  d'hostilite 
ulterienrs,  le  criteriom  que  nous  invoquons  n'dst  pas  Fetendue  et  le  caract^re  des  pr6- 
paratifs,  mais  Fintention  qui  preside  aux  actes  particuliers.  Si  une  personne  acoom- 
plit  on  tente  d'accomplir  nn  acte  tendant  ^  ces  pr6paratifs  dans  Tintention  que  le  navire 
Boit  emploj^e  &  des  actes  d^hostilite,  cette  personne  est  coupable,  sans  qu'on  ait  ^gard 
a  I'ach^vement  des  pr^paratifs  ou  au  degr^  auquel  ils  peuvent  avoir  6t4  pouss^s,  et 
quoique  sa  tentative  n'ait  en  rien  fait  avancer  I'ach^vement  de  ces  pr^paratifs.  Four- 
uir  des  materianx  dont  11  doit  6tre  fait  usage,  en  connaissance  de  cause  et  avec  inten- 
tion, constitue  nn  d^lit.  C'est  pourquoi  il  n'est  pas  ndoessaire  de  d^montrer  que  lo 
navire  dtait  armd,  on  6tait,  jusqn'^  un  certain  point,  ou  h  n'importe  quelle  dpoque 
avantou  apr^  I'acte  incrimind,  en  etat  de  commettre  des  actes  d'hostilite. 

"  On  n'a  point  sonlevd  de  litiges  relativement  &  la  rdunion  des  mat^riaux  qui,  pris 
isol6ment,  ne  peuvent  servir  k  des  actes  d'hostilitd,  mais  qui,  r^unis,  constituent  des 
instruments  d^hostilitd ;  car  I'intention  couvre  tons  les  cas  et  foumit  le  critdrium  de  la 
culpability.  Pen  importe  ou  la  reunion  doit  avoir  lieu,  dans  tel  endroit  on  dans  tel 
autre,  si  les  actes  commis  sur  notre  territoire, — qu'il  s'agisse  de  construction,  d'^quipe- 
ment,  d'armement  ou  de  fourniture  de  niateriaux  pour  ces  actes, — font  partie  d^un 
plan  par  suite  dnquel  un  navire  doit  6tre  exp^did  dans  le  but  d'etre  employ^  en  crosi^^e.'^ 
(Plaidoyer  des  £tatB-Unis,  pp.  349, 350.) 

Ces  extraits  de  Dana  font  autorit^  dans  la  matibre.  La  veritable  interpretation  de 
la  loi  a  6te  etablie  par  une  decision  de  la  Cour  £upr^me  des  ^tats-Unis.  La  Cour  n 
determine  "  quMl  n^est  pas  necessaire  que  le  vaisseau  soit  arme  on  dans  une  condition 
qui  lui  permette  de  commettre  des  hostilites  au  moment  de  son  depart  des  £tot.8-l'nis.'^ 
(United  States  r«.  Quincy,  Peters's  Reports,  vol.  vi,  p.  445:  vide  Opinions,  vol.  iii,  pp. 
738, 74L) 

Telle  est  la  loi  comme  on  Tentend  et  comme  on  la  pratique  en  Ameriqne.  Deux  des 
conseils  des  £tats-UuiB,  M.  Evarts  et  moi-mt^me,  avons  admiuistre  le  DdpartenitMit  de 
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the  Department  of  Justice,  and  we  have  so  personal  a  knowledge  of  this 
law  that  we  also  can  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject.  I  affirm  that 
the  interpretation  of  this  law  propounded  by  the  British  Counsel  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  interpretation  recognized  in  the  United  States. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  expressio  ns  of  the  temporary  Act  of  1838, 
reported  by  myself  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  Act 
allows  the  seizure  "of  any  vessel  or  vehicU^^  armed  or  unarmed,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  which  give  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  "  vessel  or  vehicle"  is  intended  for  military  operations  against  a 
foreign  State.    (United  States  Statutes,  vol.  v,  p.  213.) 

This  Act  had  oeen  drawn  up  according  to  the  received  interpretation 
of  the  permanent  Act. 

It  follows  that  the  whole  structure  of  criticism  which  is  built  up  by 
the  Counsel  on  the  subject  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  falls  to  the  ground.  -  He  supposes  that  that  power  is 
limited  to  the  case  of  an  armed  vessel,  because  he  supposes  that  the 
penal  clauses  have  only  that  extent.  He  is  mistaken  on  both  points. 
The  preventive  powers  of  the  President  apply  to^  all  cases  within  the 
Act,  to  "all  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the* Act."  Now  the  Act 
does  not  require  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
its  owner  should  have  an  intention  of  employing  it  in  acts  of  hostility 
figainst  a  Power  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  Gelston  vs.  Hoyt,  cited  by  the  British  Counsel,  relates 
only  to  the  manner  of  exercising  the  preventive  powers  of  the  law,  and 
in  no  way  affects  the  powers  themselves. 

In  the  documents  annexed  to  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States 
will  be  found  numerous  examples  of  the  exercise  of  this  preventive 
power  by  the  President.  The  fact  of  being  armed  or  not  is  only  a  cir- 
cumstance which  bears  with  more  or  less  weight  on  the  real  question,— 
that  of  the  intentions  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

The  British  Counsel  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  adventurers  have 
at  different  dates  evaded  the  American  law. 

We  have  protested  in  our  Argument,  and  we  continue  to  protest. 


la  Justice,  et  nous  avons  de  cotte  loi  nne  conuaissance  si  personnelle  que  nous  an^^i 
pouvons  en  parler  d'autorit^.  J'affirme  que  Tinterpr^tation  de  cette  loi  ^mlae  par  le 
coDseil  est  absolnment  contraire  ^  Piuterpr^tation  reconnne  aux  fitats-Unis. 

J'appelle  I'attention  sur  les  expressions  de  la  loi  temporaire  de  1^^,  rapports  par 
moi-mdme  au  Congr^s  des  fitats-Unis.  Cette  loi  permet  la  saisie  ''  de  tout  vaiaseau  oa 
v^hictde"  armd  ou  non-arm6,  quand  11  y  a  des  circoustances  quelconquea  qui  permet- 
tent  de  croire  que  ce  ^Watsseau  ou  y6hicule''  est  destine  k  des  operations  militatres 
•contre  un  ^tat  ^tranger^.    (United  States  Statutes,  vol.  v,  p.  213.) 

Cette  loi  avait  6t6  r^diff^e  selon  Tinterpr^tation  re9uo  de  la  loi  permanente. 

U  s'ensuit  que  tout  rdcnafandage  de  critique  que  le  conseil  construit  an  snjet  des 
pou Yoirs  pr^ventifs  du  President  des  £tats-Unis  s'^croule.  II  suppose  que  ce  pouvoir 
<e8t  limit/  au  cas  d'un  vaisseau  arm6  en  guurref  parceqn'il  suppose  que  lea  claiiM<« 
p^nales  n'ont  que  cette  6tendue.  II  se  trompe  sur  chaque  point.  Le  pouvoir  prdveptif 
dn  Pr6sident  s^appliqne  h  tons  les  cas  de  la  loi,  h  "  toutes  les  prohibitions  et  penality'* 
de  la  loi."  Or,  la  loi  n^exige  pas  que  le  vaisseau  soit  arui^  en  guerre ;  il  suffit  qae  soo 
propri6taire  ait  Fintention  de  I'employer  dans  des  actes  d'hostilit^  contro  un  6ut  ami 
des  £tat8-Unis. 

Le  cas  de  Gelston  vs.  Hoyt,  cit<^  par  le  conseil,  ne  touche  que  la  mani^re  d'exercer  Itf 
pouvoirs  pr^ventifs  de  la  loi,  et  il  n'afiecte  en  rien  les  pouvoirs  eux-mAmes. 

Dans  les  pieces  justificatives  annexdes  au  con tre-m6 moire  des  fitats-Uaia  ae  trouTfot 
de  nombreux  exemples  de  I'exercice  de  ce  pouvoir  pr^ventif  par  le  President.  Le  fait 
d'etre  armdon  non  n'est  qu'une  circonstance  qui  p^se  avec  plus  ou  moina  de  poids  ear 
la  vraie  question,  la  question  des  intentions  du  propridtaire  du  vaisseau. 

Le  conseil  dnum^re  les  cas,  de  dates  di  verses,  oil  des  aventuriera  se  aont  aoaatraila  h 
la  loi  amdricaine. 

Nous  avons  protests  dans  notre  plaidoyer,  et  nous  persiatona  h  proteater,  coatre 
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a«faiu8t  the  applicability  of  such  argaments.  England  is  before  the 
Tiibanal,  charged  with  having  been  wanting  in  the  dae  diligence  re- 
quired by  the  Gouyentional  Rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
Whether  America  has  failed  or  not  in  her  neutral  duties  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  is  not  the  question  submitted  to  the  Tribunal. 
America  will  answer  for  her  acts  at  the  proper  time  and  place  to  those 
whom  they  may  have  injured. 

The  Counsel  has  quoted  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  having  reference  to  legal  questions,  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  the  application  of  the  law.  These  questions  are, 
doubtless,  similar  to  questions  which  arise  in  England.  Unfortunately, 
the  American  law,  though  anterior  to  the  English  one,  originates  in  a 
school  of  legislation  common  to  both  countries,  which  gives  much  work 
hoth  to  the  lawyers  and  to  the  Courts. 

We  have  discussed  these  questions  in  our  Argument.  But  we  cannot 
discuss  in  detail  all  these  facts  laboriously  amassed  by  the  British  Coun- 
sel without  longer  preparation,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  ask  of  the  Tri- 
hunal. 

The  capital  question  is  that  of  the  powers  of  the  President.  The 
matter  is  elucidated  by  Dana.    He  says : 

As  to  penalties  and  remedies,  parties  guilty  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and 
the  vessel,  her  apparel  and  fnrnitnrei  and  all  materials  procured  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping,  are  forfeit.  In  cases  of  suspicion  revenue  officers  may  detain  vessels,  and 
parties  may  be  required  to  give  security  against  the  hostile  employment ;  and  the 
President  is  allowed  to  nse  the  Army  and  Navy  or  militia,  as  well  as  civil  force,  to 
seize  vessels,  or  to  compel  ollendinj^  vessels,  not  subject  to  seizure,  to  depart  from  our 
ports.  What  vessels  shall  be  required  to  depart  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive.   (Argument  of  the  United  States,  p.  168.) 

A  single  example  is  sufKcient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  admitted  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  President. 

Spain  was  having  built,  in  the  ship-yards  at  New  York,  thirty  gun- 
boats, intended  to  operate  against  the  insurgents  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Topportunit^  de  tels  arguments.  L' Angle terre  est  devant  le  tribunal,  accus^e  d^avoir 
manqud  aux  dues  diligences  des  regies  conventionnelles  du  trait<$de  Washington.  Si 
TAm^rique  a  failli  on  non  h  ses  devoirs  de  neutrality  d^apr^s  le  droit  des  gens,  \h  n'est 
pas  la  question  soumise  an  tribunal.  L'Am^rique  rdpond  en  temps  et  lieu  de  ses 
actes  h  ceux  h  qui  ils  out  pu  nnire. 

Le  conseil  a  cit^  des  extraits  de  la  correspondance  des  offlciers  des  iStats-lTnis, 
ayant  rapport  aux  questions  Mgales,  qui  surgissent  de  temps  en  temps  dans  Tapplica- 
tion  de  la  loi.  Ces  questions  sont,  sans  doute,  analogues  aux  questions  ^i^ui  se  pr6- 
sentent  en  Angleterre.  Malheureusement  la  loi  am<5ricaiue,  quoique  antdneure  h  la 
loi  anglaise,  sorte  d'une  dcole  de  legislation  commune  aux  deux  pays,  ce  qui  donne 
beaucoup  h  faire  aux  jurisconsultes  et  aux  tribunaux. 

Nous  avons  discut^  ces  (questions  dans  notre  plaidoyer.  Mais  nous  ne  pouvons  dis- 
cuter  en  detail  tons  ces  laits,  laborieusement  araass<5s  par  le  conseil,  sans  une  plus 
longue  preparation  :  ce  que  nous  ne  voulons  pas  demander  an  tribunal. 

La  question  eapitale  est  celle  des  pouvoirs  du  Pr6sident.  La  mati^re  est  <51ucid6e 
par  Dana.    II  dit : 

"  Quant  aux  peines  et  aux  reparations  h  infliger,  les  conpables  sont  passibles  d'amende 
et  d'eroprisonnement,  et  le  uavire,  son  dquipement  et  ses  meubles,  ainsi  que  tons  les 
raaterianx  foumis  pour  son  dciuiperaent,  sont  confisquds.  En  cas  de  soupvon,  les  em- 
ployes des  douanes  peuvent  detenir  les  navires,  et  Ton  pent  exiger  que  les  parties 
iQteressees  fournissent  caution  pour  repondre  qu'elles  ne  Temploieront  point  b.  des  actes 
d^bostilite ;  et  le  President  a  la  faculte  d'employer  Tarmee  et  la  marine,  on  la  milice, 
ainsi  que  les  forces  civilcs,  pour  saisir  les  navires,  on  pour  contraindre  les  navires 
coupables  qui  ne  sont  pas  sujets  k  la  saisie  &  sortir  de  nos  ports.  II  est  laisse  h  la  dis- 
cretion de  rexecutif  de  juger  quels  sont  les  navires  dont  on  doit  exiger  le  depart.'' 
(Plaidoyer  amehcain,  p.  '350.) 

Un  senl  exemple  snmt  pour  donner  une  idee  de  retendue  reconnue  des  pouvoirs  du 
President. 

LlSspagne  faisait  constrnire  dans  les  chantiers  de  New  York  trento  canonni^^C8 
destines  'X  oiierer  contre  les  insurges  de  He  de  Cuba.    Cetaient  des  vaisseaux  improprea 
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They  were  vessels  unfitted  for  long  voyages.  They  were  not  armed, 
and  had  on  board  neither  cannon,  nor  gun-carriages,  nor  any  other 
engine  of  warfare.  War  existed  dejure,  if  not  defactOj  between  Spaia 
and  Peru.  The  Minister  of  Peru,  in  the  United  States,  lodged  a  com- 
plaint on  the  subject  of  these  gun-boats.  He  did  not  pretend  that  they 
were  intended  to  operate  against  Peru,  since  they  could  not  round  Cape 
Horn.  But  he  asserted  that  if  used  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  they 
would  free  from  that  service  other  vessels,  which  might  thus  attack 
Peru. 

The  President  admitted  this  argument,  and  ordered  the  detention  of 
the  whole  thirty  vessels,  until  Spain  and  Peru  had  settled  their  differ- 
ences through  the  mediation  of  the  United  States. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL. 

A  question  of  diligence  presents  itself  with  regard  to  an  erroneous 
decree  of  a  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Nassau. 

I  lay  down  as  principle  that  the  Government  which  institates  legal 
proceedings,  and  submits,  without  appeal,  to  an  erroneous  decree,  has 
not  the  right  of  pleading  this  decree  as  an  excuse  for  subsequent  wrongfs 
belonging  to  the  same  class  of  facts.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  double 
failure  in  the  due  diligence  prescribed  by  the  Eules  of  the  Treaty.  1 
abstain  from  discussing  this  question. 

But  I  affirm  that  the  erroneous  decree  is  in  no  way  binding.  Thi.s 
indeed,  is  evident.  Furthermore,  and  above  all,  I  affirm  that  the  decree 
is  in  no  way  binding  on  an  international  Tribunal. 

The  principle  is  laid  down  and  sufficiently  discussed  in  Butherfortb\< 
Institutes,  an  English  work  of  merit  and  authority. 

Wheaton  and  other  writers  adopt  also  the  views  of  Butherforth. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  English  and  American  Commissioners 
nominated  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  Jay's  Treaty.    The  following 

ik  de  longues  courses.  lis  n'^taient  pas  arm^,  et  D'avaient  &  bord  dI  canons,  ni  affdti* 
nl  aucun  autre  engiu  de  combat.  La  guerre  existait  de  droit,  siaon  de  ikit,  ent7« 
I'Espagne  et  le  P6rou.  Le  miuistre  du  P^rou  aux  fitats-Uuis  porta  plaiote  aa  saitt  de 
ces  canonni^res.  II  ne  prdtendit  pas  qu'elles  fussent  destiu^es  a  op<Srer  centre  le  Vtroo, 
attendu  qu'elles  ne  pouvaient  pas  passer  le  cap  Horn.  Mais  11  pr6tendit  qa'appUqoees 
k  la  garde  des  c6ces  de  Cuba,  elles  lib^reraieut  de  ce  service  d'antres  vaisaeaax,  qtu 
pourraient  ainsi  attaquer  le  P^rou. 

Le  President  se  rendit  i\  ces  raisons  et  ordonna  la  detention  en  bloc  de  ces  trent« 
vaisscaux,  jus<iu'^  ce  que  FEspague  et  le  Perou  eusseut  r^gl6  leurs  diflcreiids,  grkc  ^ 
la  mddiatioD  des  ^tats-Unis. 

JURIDICTION  PU  TRIBUNAL. 

Une  question  des  diligences  se  i)rdsente  au  sujet  d'un  d<^cret  erron6  d*ane  coor 
d^amiraut^de  Nassau. 

Je  pose  en  principe  que  le  gouvernement  qui  intentedespoursuites  Judiciatreset 
qui  se  soumet,  sans  appeler,  k  un  ddcret  erron^,  n*a  pas  le  droit  d^all^gaer  ce  deci^* 
pour  excnser  des  torts  ult^rieurs  appartenant  k  la  ni^iue  classe  de  faits.  C*est,  je  cr»i^ 
failllr  doublement  aux  dues  diligeuces  prescrites  par  les  regies  du  tralte.  Je  m*ab8tie^ 
de  discuter  cette  question. 

Mais  j'afflrme  que  le  di^cret  errou^  ne  lie  en  aucune  mani^re.  Cela,  da  reste,  << 
4^vident.  De  plus,  j'affirme  surtout  que  le  d^cret  ne  lie  d'aucune  mani^re  un  tribaua- 
international. 

Le  principe  se  trouve  ^nonc6  et  snffisaminent  discut^  dans  les  luatituts  de  RatbK- 
forth,  ouvrage  anglais  de  nitrite  et  d'antorit^. 

Wheaton,  et  d'autres  dcrivaius  d'autorit<^,  eux  aussi,  adeptent  les  vaes  de  Rutber- 
forth. 

La  question  a  6t6  soulev^e  par  les  commissaires  anglais  et  ara^ricaius,  noma'* 
pour  statuer  sur  des  stipulations  du  traits  dit  de  Jay.    La  circonstance    eaivant^n^ 
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drcamstance  is  reported  in  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Tramball,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  that  Commission.  It  appears  that,  being  in  doubt,  the 
Commissioners  consulted  the  Earl  of  Loughborough,  then  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. The  latter  decided  that  the  Commissioners,  in  their  capacity  of  an 
international  tribunal,  possessed  complete  jurisdiction  to  revise  the  de 
crees  of  any  municipal  tribunal,  and  to  decree  compensation  to  the 
(rovemment  injured  in  its  interests  or  in  those  of  its  subjects.  The 
Commissioners  acted  accordingly. 

I  conceive  that  such  is  the  jurisdiction  recognized  in  the  case  of 
private  claims  by  numerous  international  Commissions  which  have 
since  set  in  England  and  America. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  hitve  now  treated  some  of  the  questions  argued  by  the  Counsel  of 
Great  Britain,  solely  to  relieve  my  conscieuce.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
of  a  nature  to  exercise  preponderating  influence  on  the  conclusions 
of  the  Arbitrators.  The  Kules  of  the  Treaty  are  decisive  in  all  the 
questions  raised  by  the  United  States.  If  those  Bules  are  the  true 
expression  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  I  am  convinced  they  are,  well  and 
good ;  if  they  exceed  the  law  of  nations,  they  necessarily  constitute 
the  conventional  law  of  the  Tribunal. 

The  interpretation  of  the  municipal  law  of  England  is  of  little  moment. 
Of  still  less  moment  is  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  laws  of  other  European  States  are  of  no  importance  whatever.  The 
conduct  of  the  United  States  toward  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  even  toward 
Great  Britain,  is  not  here  in  question.  There  is  but  one  single  question, 
and  it  is  this :  Has  England  failed  or  not  in  the  due  diligence  required 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  f 

The  United  States  are  here  maintaining  principles  which  are,  in  their 
opinion,  of  great  importance  to  all  maritime  nations,  and  especially  to 


rapporMe  dans  les  mdmoires  de  M.  Trumbull,  Tun  des  Becr^taires  de  cette  commission. 
II  paralt  qne,  dans  le  donte,  les  commissaires  ont  consnlt^  le  Comte  de  Loughborough, 
grand  chancelier  d'alors.  Celai-ci  d^cida  que  les  commissaires,  en  lenr  quality  de 
tribunal  intem%tional,  poss^daient  une  jnridiction  complete  pour  reviser  les  d^crets 
d'on  tribunal  municipal  quelconque  et  de  faire  droit  au  gouvernement  l^s^  dans  see 
int^r^ts  on  dans  ceux  de  ses  snjets.    Les  commissaires  ont  agi  en  consequence. 

J^eetimeque  telle  est  la  jnridiction  reoonnne,  dans  le  cas  de  reclamations  parti  culi^res, 
par  de  nombreuses  commissions  intemationales  qui  ont  si^g^  depnis  lors  en  Angle- 
terre  et  en  Am<Srique. 

COKCLUSION. 

Je  viens  de  traiter  quelques-unes  des  questions  poshes  par  le  conseil  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  uniqnement  pour  Tacquit  de  ma  conscience.  «Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'elles  soient 
de  nature  h  exercer  une  influence  preponddrante  sur  les  conclnsions  des  arbitres.  I^es 
regies  dn  traits  sont  ddcisives  dans  toutes  les  questions  sonlevees  par  lee  £tats-Unis. 
Si  ces  regies  sont  Texpreseion  vraie  dn  droit  des  gens,  comme  j'en  sois  convaincu,  c'est 
bien ;  si  elJes  d^passent  le  droit  des  gens,  eUes  constituent  foro^ment  le  droit  oonyen- 
tionnel  du  tribunal. 

Peu  importe  Tinterpretation  de  la  loi  mnnicipale  d'Angleterre.  Linterpretation 
de  la  loi  des  £tats-Unis  importe  moins  encore.  Les  lois  aes  autres  etate  de  I'Europe 
u'importent  en  rien.  La  conduite  des  £tats-Unis  enyers  I'Eroagne  on  le  Mexique,  on 
m^me  en  vers  la  Grande-Bretagne,  n'est  pas  ici  en  cause.  II  wy  a  qn'nne  seule  question, 
et  la  Toici :  L'Angleterre  a-t-elle  failli,  oui  on  non,  aux  dues  diligences  lequises  par  le 
traite  de  Washington  f 

Les  £tat8-Unis  soutiennent  ici  des  principes  qui  sont,  h  lent  avis,  d'ane  haute  im- 
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Great  Britaiu,  still  more  so  than  to  the  United  States.  In  coDseqnence, 
we  await,  with  respect  and  submission,  but  also  without  uneasiness, 
the  judgment  of  this  august  Tribunal. 

C.   CUSHING. 


NOTE. 


In  case  the  Arbitrators  should  think  it  worth  while  to  study  the  sub- 
ject attentively,  we  refer  them  to  the  following  documents,  which  clearly 
prove  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  Executive  at  all  times  to  prevent 
equipmentR  and  expeditions  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  at- 
tempted in  the  ports  of  the  United  States: 

I. — Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  and  Appendix,    (French  translation.) 

Mr.  McCollocb  to  Mr.  Monroe 15 

Do.  do 30 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Glenn 31 

Mr.  Glenn  to  Mr.  Monroe ^U 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  McCulloch 41 

Mr.  McCuUoch  to  Captain  Beard 43 

Do.  do.  4S» 

Mr.IngersoU  to  Mr.  Adams A^ 

Mr.  Roobins  to  Mr.  Adams 53 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Fish ^ 

Mr.  Wirt  to  the  President 5« 

Mr.  Swift  to  Mr.  McCulloch 64 

Mr.McCnUoch  to  Captain  Beard 63 

Do.  do (B 

Mr.  McCnllocli  to  Lieutenant  Marshall 72 

Mr.McCalloch  to  Captain  Daniels &t 


portance  pour  tontes  les  nations  maritimes,  et  snrtont  pour  la  Grande-Bretaf^e  pins 
encore  que  pour  les  £tats-Unis.  En  consequence,  nous  attendons  avec  respect  et  avec 
Boumission,  mais  aussi  sans  inquietude,  le  jugement  de  cet  aiignste  tribunal. 

C    Cu^mxCi. 
6aoiit.    (Vide  ProtocoU  XVIII.) 


NOTE. 


Dans  le  cas  oh  les  arbitres  penseraient  qu'il  vaut  la  peine  d'^tudier  attentivement 
le  sujet,  nous  les  renvoyons  aux  documents  suivants,quidemontrent  jusqn'^  Pevidenoe 
Tactivite  spontande  que  Tex^cutif  a  mise  de  tout  temps  k  pr^venir  des  <^uipemeot» 
et  dcs  exi>editions  contraires  au  droit  des  gens,  essay^s  dans  les  porta  des  fitats-Unis: 

I. — Contre-m^moire  des  £tatS'UnU  st pQoes  justificatives. 

P»«w^ 

Mr.  McCulloch  i^  Mr.  Monroe U 

Mr.  McCulloch  dk  Mr.  Monroe 9» 

Mr.  Monroe  ii  Mr.  Glenn 31 

Mr.  Glenn  &  Mr.  Monroe 33 

Mr.  Rush  ik  Mr.  McCulloch 41 

Mr.  McCulloch  au  Capitaiue  Beard 43 

Mr.McCulloch  an  Capitaine  Beard 4» 

Mr.  Ingersoll  &  Mr.  Aaams 48 

Mr.Robbins 53 

Mr.  Munroe  &  Mr.  Fish frf* 

Mr.  Wirt  au  President 5K 

Mr.  Swift  j^  Mr.  McCulloch & 

Mr.McCulloch  an  Capitaine  Beard © 

Mr.McCnUoch  au  Capitaine  Beard © 

Mr.McCulloch  au  Lieutenant  Marshall 7i 

Mr.  McCulloch  au  Capitaine  Daniels W 
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Fageiu 

Mr.  McCnUoch  toMr.Lowry 85 

Mr.  McCuUoch  to  Mr.  Jiickson 86 

Mr.  McCuUoch  to  Captain  Webster 87 

Do.  do.  88 

Do.  do.  89 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Glenn 94 

Mr.McCuUoch  to  Captain  Webster 96 

Do.  do.  100 

Do.  do.  105 

Mr.  Sterliujr  to  Mr.  Williams 106 

Mr.  Graham  to  Commodore  McCauley 107 

Mr.  Fillmore  to  General  Hitchcock 108 

Mr.  Conrad  to  General  Hitchcock 109 

Mr.  Davis  to  General  Wool 115 

Mr.Cushing  to  Mr.  Inge 115 

Mr.  Cashing  toMr.  McKeon :.       118 

Mr.Cushing  to  the  President 119 

Mr.  Cashing  to  Mr.  McKeon 348 

Expedition  of  Walker 360-368 

Mr.  Clay  ton  to  Mr.  Hall 374 

Correspondence  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Hall 378-382 
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VI -REPLY  OF  MR.  WAITE,  AUGUST  8,  TO  THE  ARGUMENT  OF 
SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  UPON  THE  SPECIAL  QUESTION  AS  TO 
SUPPLIES  OF  COAL  IN  BRITISH  PORTS  TO  CONFEDERATE 
SHIPS.  (SEE  PROTOCOL  XIX.) 


The  "  special  question  as  to  supplies  of  coal  in  British  ports  to  Confeder- 
ateships^^^  necessarily  involves  an  examination  of  tbe  facts  and  circnm- 
stances  under  which  permission  to  take  such  supplies  was  granted. 

It  is  not  contended  by  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States,  that  all  sup- 
plies of  coal  in  neutral  ports  to  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerents,  are 
necessarily  violations  of  neutrality,  and,  therefore,  unlawful.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  controversy,  if  it  shall  be  found  that 
Great  Britain  permitted  or  suffered  the  insurgents  "  to  make  use  of  its 
])orts  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  United 
States,"  and  that  the  supplies  of  coal  were  obtained  at  such  ports  to 
facilitate  belligerent  operations. 

1.  All  naval  warfare  must,  of  necessity,  have  upon  land  a  *'  base  of 
operations."    To  deprive  a  belligerent  of  that  is  equivalent 

.,..■1.  /T.i  2.  !_/•  A    base    of  oprm- 

to  depriving  him  of  the  power  to  carry  on  such  a  warfare  t.ofu.  e«.,enti«i  t.. 
successfully  for  any  great  length  of  time.    Without  it  he 
cannot  maintain  his  ships  upon  the  Ocean. 

2.  A  «*  base  of  operations"  for  naval  warfare  is  not  alone,  as  seems  to 
be  contended  by  the  distinguished  Counsel  of  Great  Britain, 

(sec.  3,  chap,  iii,  of  his  Argument,)  "a  place  from  which 
operations  of  naval  warfare  are  to  be  carried  into  effect.''  It  is  not,  of 
necessity,  the  place  where  the  belligerent  watches  for,  and  from  which 
he  moves  against,  the  enemy ;  but  it  is  any  place  at  which  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  warfare  are  made ;  any  place  from  which  ships, 
arms,  ammunition,  stores,  equipment,  or  men  are  furnished,  and  to 
which  the  ships  of  the  navy  look  for  warlike  supplies  and  for  the  means 
of  effecting  the  necessary  repairs.  It  is,  in  short,  what  its  name  im- 
plies— the  support,  the  foundation,  which  upholds  and  sustains  the  oper- 
ations of  a  naval  war. 

This  was  the  doctrine  recognized  by  Earl  Bussell  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1862,  three  days  after  the  Florida  got  out  from  the  port  of  Liv- 
erpool, and  while  the  correspondence  in  reference  to  her  construction 
and  outfit  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  that 
time,  in  reference  to  complaints  made  of  the  treatment  of  the  United 
States  vessel  of  war  Flambeau  at  Nassau,  in  the  month  of  December 
previous,  he  used  this  language : 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Flambeau  was  avowedly  an  armed  vesHcl  in  the  service  of 
tbe  Federjil  Government.  She  had  entered  the  port  of  Nassau,  and  bad  remained  there 
for  some  days,  without  any  apparent  necessity  for  doing  so,  and  the  authorities  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  object  of  her  visit.  To  supply  her  with  coal  might,  therefore, 
hetofadlilate  her  belligerent  operations,  and  this  would  constitute  an  infraction  of  the 
neutrality  prescribed  by  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  May  last.  (Am.  App., 
vol.  i,  p.  34«.) 

3.  This  *'base  of  operations"  must  be  within  the  territory  of  the  bel- 
ligerent or  of  his  ally.  A  neutral  which  supplies  it  violates  u.hnuidnotbain 
his  neutrality,  and  may  be  treated  as  an  ally.    A  bellig-  •^'"i^* ««f''- ^^ 
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erent  using  without  permission  the  territory  of  a  neutral  for  saeh  a 
purpose,  commits  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and 
subjects  himself  to  the  forcible  expulsion  of  his  ships  of  war,  and  to 
all  other  means  of  punishment  and  redress  which  may  be  requisite  for 
the  vindication  of  the  offended  neutral  sovereign. 

4.  After  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1861,  the  insurgents  never  had  anj 
Theiwo    uhftd  ^v^^^^^l®  ^^se  of  operations  for  naval  warfare  within  the 

■oiocrSir'with'in  limits  of  their  own  territory.  From  that  time  forward  until 
ih*.rownt«rr.ury.   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  coutcst,  tho  Uuitcd  Statcs  maintained  a 

blockade  of  all  the  insurgent  ports,  which  was  recognized  by  sdl  nentral 
nations  as  lawful,  and  was  so  far  effective  as  to  prevent  any  vessel  of 
war  (unless  the  Tallahassee  and  Ghickamauga,  with  perhaps  some  other 
small  vessels,  should  be  excepted)  from  using  these  ports  as  a  base  for 
hostile  operations  upon  the  sea.  I^o  supplies  for  such  operations  vere 
ever  obtained  there,  nor  were  any  repairs  effected. 

It  is  true,  the  Nashville  escafied  through  the  blockade  from  the  port 
of  Chnrleston,  but  when  she  escaped  she  was  in  no  condition  for  war, 
and  within  three  days  was  at  Bermuda  in  want  of  coal.  After  there 
taking  on  board  a  full  supply,  she  was  enabled  to  make  her  voyage  of 
eighteen  days  to  Southampton.  The  Florida  ran  the  blockade  inwards 
and  reached  Mobile,  where  she  was  detained,  more  than  four  months,  by 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
effected  an  escape,  but  with  only  a  short  supply  of  coal,  for  within  teo 
days  after  her  escape  she  appeared  at  Nassau  ^'in  distress  for  want  of 
coal."  After  having  been  fairly  set  upon  her  cruise  from  Nassau,  die 
not  unfrequently  remained  at  sea  two  months  and  more  without  renew- 
ing  her  supply. 

5.  This  was  at  all  times  known  to  the  British  Government.  The  block 
(>(«at  Britain  knew  ^^^  ^as  thc  subject  of  frequcnt  correspondence  between  Mr. 

^^"''  Adams  and  Earl  Russell,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  suffi- 

ciently effective  to  bind  neutrals. 

6.  By  depriving  the  insurgents  of  the  use  of  their  base  of  naval 

operations  at%honie,  the  United  States  obtained  a  decided 
xhVS  rattrtf*tir»  and  important  advantage  in  the  progress  of  the  war.  It  was 
United  stute.        ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Uuited  Statcs,  for  the  suppression 

of  a  wide-spread  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Government  At 
the  outset,  the  power  of  the  insurgents  appeared  so  great,  and  their 
organization  was  so  complete,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  GoverD- 
ment,  it  was  proper  they  should  stand  before  the  world  and  be  veeof^- 
nized  as  beligereuts.  The  territor3',  which  they  claimed  as  their  owo 
and  sought  to  control,  embraced  a  large  extent  of  seacoast,  well  sup- 
plied with  ports  and  harbors,  available  for  all  the  purposes  of  oommeroe 
and  naval  warfare.  In  fact,  it  embraced  two  out  of  the  five  navy-yards^ 
of  the  Uuited  States,  and  a  port  at  which  extensive  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  sixth. 

The  people  of  the  States  not  in  rebellion,  but  remaining  loyal  to  the 
Government,  were  a  commercial  people,  and  largely  engaged  in  na\iga- 
tion.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  tbe  insurgents  proclaimed 
their  intention  of  making  war  upon  this  commerce.  To  prevent  tbi«. 
and  to  keep  such  ports  as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  from 
being  used  as  bases  of  tbe  operations  for  such  a  war,  the  United  States 
at  once  determined  to  establish  and  effect  their  blockade.  With  the 
superior  power  and  resources  under  the  control  of  the  Government*  it 
was  able  to  accomplish  this  work ;  and  before  the  insurgents  coald 
supply  themselves  with  ships  of  war,  their  ports  were  closed  against  all 
effective  operations  from  their  own  territory  as  a  base. 
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Thia  advantage  was  one  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  retain  if 
within  their  power  so  to  .do.  No  neatral  nation  conld  interfere  to  pre- 
vent it. 

7.  The  loss  whieh  the  insurgents  had  thas  sustained  at  home,  they 
endeavored  to  repair  bj'  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  Ejorti  or  th-  in- 
waters  of  neutral  nations ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  carry  K  of'oji^tSl'.I^in 
on  substantially  their  entire  naval  warfare  against  the  com-  "•"*"'  i""K>'y- 
merce  of  the  United  States  from  a  base  of  operations  ontside  of  their  own 
territory.  This  fact  is  not  denied.  It  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  of  "permission^  or  " suflferance,"  which  only  becomes  im- 
portant when  it  is  sought  to  charge  the  neutral,  whose  territory  is  used, 
with  the  consequences  of  the  use. 

8.  Toleration  by  a  neutral  of  the  use  of  its  ports  and  waters  by  the 
ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  to  facilitate  the  oi)erations  of 

■«.  i<*  ••lij^  ••i  1  Toleration    of   ii»«* 

his  naval  warfare,  is  equivalent  to  a  permission  to  use  such  »i..i«ai.  ..t  x»  per- 
ports  and  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations. 

This  principle  was  recognized  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  presidents  of  his  provinces  on  the  23d  of  June,  1863,  (Brit. 
App.,  vol.  1,  p.  292.)  It  was  adopted  by  Earl  Bussell  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1862,  after  the  original  escape  of  the  Florida  from  Liverpool,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion and  outfit  of  the  Alabama,  when,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams, 
he  said : 

Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  snbjects  of  a  nentral  government  to  take  part  in  a  ^ar, 
or  to  makense  of  the  neutral  territory  as  an  arsenal  or  barrack  for  the  preparation  and 
inception  of  direct  and  immediate  hostilities  against  a  state  with  which  their  govern- 
ment is  at  peace,  as  by  enlisting  soldiers  or  fitting  out  ships  of  war,  and  so  converting, 
as  it  were,  neatral  territory  into  a  hostile  depot  or  post,  in  order  to  carry  on  hostilities 
therefrom,  have  an  obvions  tendency  to  involve  in  the  war  the  neutral  government 
which  tolerates  such  proceedings.  Such  attempts,  if  unchecked,  might  imply,  at  least, 
an  indirect  participation  in  hostile  acts,  and  they  are,  therefore,  consistently  treated 
by  the  government  of  the  neutral  state  as  oifenses  against  it-s  public  policy  and  safety, 
which  may  thereby  be  implicated.    (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  665.) 

If  such  proceedings  hj 9tibjectSj  when  "tolerated''  or  "unchecked," 
may  imply  an  indirect  participation  by  the  nentral  in  the  h6stile  acts  of 
a  belligerent,  how  much  stronger  is  the  implication  when  the  proceed- 
ings are  those  of  the  belligerent  himself. 

9.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  "  toleration,"  "  permission,"  or  "  suffer- 
ance," by  a  nentral,  in  this  connection,  implies  a  knowledge    ToientioD  tmpue. 
of  the  act  or  thing  tolerated,  permitted,  or  suffered ;  or,  that  ^^^^^^^ 
which  is  equivalent,  a  culpable  neglect  in  employing  the  means  of  ob- 
taining such  knowledge. 

10.  As  early  as  the  escape  of  the  Florida  from  Liverpool,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1862,  the  British  Government  had  knowledge,  or, 

to  say  the  least,  had  "  reasonable  grounds  to  believe,"  that  r«f.^ab"«rou"Rd ^ 
an  effort  was  being  made  by  the  insurgents  to  supply,  in  part,  »I!^?m  i!>Vradld  'to 
the  loss  of  their  own  ports,  for  all  the  purposes  of  war  upon  "" '"  ^"*" 
the  Ocean,  by  the  use  of  those  of  Great  Brit<iin,  From  that  time  for- 
ward it  knew  that  the  insurgents  relied  entirely  upon  the  ports  and 
waters  of  neutral  nations  for  the  success  of  their  naval  warfare.  This 
fact  was  so  notorious,  and  so  well  understood  in  Great  Britain,  that  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  special  comment  by  Earl  Bussell  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  progress  of  the  war.    (Am.  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  535.) 

11.  All  the  really  effective  vessels  of  war  ever  nsed  by  the  insurgents 
were  obtained  from  Great  Britain.    This  is  an  undisputed 

fact.    Two,  certainly,  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  were  •n-wrlTrca^ 
constructed  and  specially  adapted  for  warlike  use  in  Great  '^"^''•'^"""** 


thi*.v  wen*  u<t«-l«*»4 
Avithoiil  n  bi(»« 
(■[irintiuii.'*. 
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Britain,  under  contracts  for  that  purpose  made  directly  with  the  insur- 
gent authorities.  All  this  was  known  by  the  British  Governmenti  long 
before  either  of  these  vessels,  after  completing  their  armament  and 
receiving  their  commissions,  appeared  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  King- 
dom, asking  permission  to  coal  or  to  repair ;  in  fact,  it  was  known  before 
they  had  appeared  in  the  ports  of  any  nation. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  it  matters  not  whether  Great 
Britain  did  or  did  not  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  constractiou  or 
escape  of  these  vessels.  The  fact  that  the  insurgents,  in  procuring  them, 
committed  an  offense  against  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  realm,  and  sub- 
jected themselves  to  punishment  therefor,  remains  undisputed.  The 
individual  agents,  who,  within  British  jurisdiction,  committed  this 
crime  against  British  municipal  law,  made  themselves  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  that  law.  The  authorities  of  the  insurgents,  who  pix>moted 
the  crime,  subjected  themselves  to  such  measures  as  Great  Britain  might 
see  lit  to  adopt  in  order  to  resent  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  her,  and  to 
cause  her  sovereignty  to  be  respected. 

12.  When  these  vessels  were  upon  the  sea,  armed  and  fitted  for  war, 
\vhor.«bt«i,.c.i  the  insurgents  had  advanced  one  step  towards  providing; 

;;  themselves  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  war  against 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  but  the^'  needed  one 
thing  more  to  make  any  war  they  might  wage  successful,  and  that  was 
a  base  of  operations.  Without  this,  the  United  States  would  still,  to  a 
limited  extent,  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  by  a  successful  blockade.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come was  the  supply  of  coals.  To  no  nation  could  this  fact  he  more 
apparent  than  to  Great  Britain,  the  flag  of  whose  magnificent  navy  was 
at  that  time  almost  constantl^^  afloat  in  all  the  principal  seas  of  the 
world. 

13.  Great  Britain  had  the  undoubted  right,  upon  the  discovery  of 
T»,eT  mi  ht  inv,.  ^^^^^  oflfeuses  committcd  by  the  iusurgents  against  her 

iKMrLrTudti  Irum  muuicipal  laws,  and  of  their  violations  in  her  territory  of 
Bra«h  port».  ^^^  \q,\v%  of  uatious,  to  exclude  by  force,  if  necessary,  the 
vessels,  in  this  manner  placed  upon  the  seas,  from  all  the  hospitalities 
usually  accorded  to  naval  belligerents,  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  was  the  prompt  decree  of  Brazil,  when  her  hospitality  was 
abused  by  one  of  these  vessels.  (Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  293.)  The  Counsel 
of  Great  Britain  does  not  deny  the  power  of  the  British  Government  to 
make  the  same  orders. 

14.  In  this  way  Great  Britain  might,  to  a  great  extent,  have  prevented 
Th.»  would  i,«re  *^®  consequences  of  the  original  crime  committed  within 

preventer ti.V  iru«'  hcr  owu  judsdictiou.    It  was  her  duty  to  use  due  diligeoce 

rics  which  followed.      ..  *'  .  «,  j^ii  '^i.  • 

m  her  own  ports  and  waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within 
her  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  such  a  vessel  from  her  terri- 
tory. If,  notwithstanding  her  diligence,  such  a  vessel  was  constracted 
within,  and  departed  from,  her  jurisdiction,  then  good  faith  toward  a 
nation  with  which  she  was  at  peace  required  that  she  should,  as  far  oa 
possible,  curtail  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  unlawful  act  whieh 
she  had  been  unable  to  prevent.  She  owed  no  comity  to  a  nation  that 
had  abused  her  hospitality.  She  was  under  no  obligations  to  open  her 
ports  to  a  belligerent  that  had  violated  her  neutrality.  No  belligerent 
had  the  right  to  demand  the  use  of  her  ports  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  ships  of  war.  It  was  a  privilege  she  could  grant  or  not  as  sbf 
pleased,  and  it*  in  this  respect  she  treated  both  belligerents  alike,  neither 
had  the  right  to  complain.     An  order  which  excluded  all  guilty  of  tb<* 
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8amj5  offeuse  would  have  operated  alike  ou  all  who  were  guilty,  but 
would  not  have  included  the  innocent. 

15.  The  United  States  had  the  right,  as  they  did,  to  demand  of  Great 
Britain,  that  she  should  use  ail  means  within  her  power  to 
avoid  the  consequence  of  her  failure  to  prevent  the  use  of  nw,t"d'*''o  ?** « t 
her  territory  for  these  unlawful  purposes.  As  has  been  fhb^'.bu^^of  aTTe". 
seen,  the  insurgents  commenced  in  Great  Britain  their  vio-  "'°'^ 
lations  of  these  particular  laws  of  neutrality.  They  were  flagrant  acts. 
They  were  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  United  States.  They  were  high 
offenses  against  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  goverqment  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  as  Earl  Eussell  afterward  said,  <^  totally  unjustifiable  and 
manifestly  offensive  to  the  British  Crown."  (Am.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  631.) 
To  permit  them  to  pass  nnrebuked  was  to  excuse  them,  and  was  to 
encoarage  future  transgressions. 

As  was  subsequently,  on  the  27th  of  March,  18G3,  said  by  Mr.  Adams, 
in  a  conversation  with  Earl  liussell  upon  this  subject : 

What  was  uiuch  needed  in  America  was  not  solely  evidence  of  action  to  prevent  these 
armaments.  It  was  the  moral  power  that  might  be  extended  by  the  Ministry  in  signi- 
fying its  ntter  disapproval  of  all  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators  against  the 
public  peace.  Hitherto  the  impression  was  qnite  general,  as  well  in  America  as  in  this 
country,  that  the  Ministry  held  no  common  sentiment,  and  were  quite  disposed  to  be 
tolerant  of  all  the  labors  of  these  people,  if  not  indifferent  to  them.  Here  they  were 
absolutely  sustaining  the  rebels  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  advance  of  money, 
of  ships,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  with  which  to  carry  on  as  well  by  sea  as  on  the  land ; 
and  upon  such  notorious  offenses  Ministers  had  never  yet  given  out  any  other  than  an 
uncertain  sound.  The  effect  of  this  mmt  be  ohviou8.  It  encourage  the  operations  of  BHtUh 
instigators  of  the  trouble  on  this  side,  who  believed  that  they  were  connived  at^  and,  so  believing, 
carried  on  their  schemes  with  new  vigor.    (Am.  App.,  vol.  iii,  p.  125.) 

Nothing  can  add  to  the  force  of  these  words.  Omission  by  the  British 
Government  to  act  under  such  circumstances  was  nothing  less  than 
toleration  of  the  abuses  complained  of.  It  was,  in  sliort,  an  implied 
permission  to  continue  the  unlawful  practices. 

IG.  Great  Britain  not  only  neglected  during  the  whole  war  to  take 
any  measures  by  which  any  of  the  offending  vessels  of  the  o„.ai  nntain  re- 
insurgents  would  be  excluded  from  the  hospitalities  of  her  •"'•'■jio  »«*«»*  it- 
ports,  and  their  agents  prevented  from  using  her  territory  for  facilitat- 
ing their  belligerent  operations,  but  she  in  effect  refused  so  to  do.  She 
did  not  even  send  remonstrances  to  the  government  of  the  insurgents, 
or  to  any  of  its  agents  residing  and  conducting  its  affairs  within  her 
own  jurisdiction. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1862,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  communication  to 
Earl  Russell,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Agrippina,  the  bark 
which  had  taken  a  part  of  the  armament  to  the  Alabama,  was  preparing 
to  take  out  another  cargo  of  coal  to  her,  and  asked  that  something 
might  be  done  which  would  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
(Brit  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  209.)  This  communication,  in  due  course  of  busi- 
ness, was  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  who,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  reported:  "That  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining the  intention  of  any  parties  making  such  a  shipment,  and  we 
do  not  apprehend  that  our  officers  would  have  any  power  of  interfering 
with  it,  were  the  coals  cleared  outward  for  some  foreisrn  port  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  (Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  213.)  Thus  the  matter 
ended. 

If  there  was  no  power  in  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  interfere  with 
the  shipment  of  the  coals,  there  certainly  was  ample  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  any  offending  belligerent  vessel  from  coming  into 
the  iK)rts  of  Great  Britain  to  receive  them.    That,  if  it  would  not  have 
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stopped  the  offending  vessels  entirely,  might  to  some  extent  have  em- 
barrassed their  operations. 

Again,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  submitted  to  Earl 
Bnssell  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  regular  office  in  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool for  the  enlistment  and  payment  of  British  subjects,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  war  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  (Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  428.)  This  communication  was  by  Earl 
Bnssell  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who,  on  the  12th  of 
the  same  month,  reported :  ^^  We  have  to  observe  that  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  the  depositions  furnish  additional  grounds  to  those  already 
existing  for  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Confederate  Government  on 
account  of  the  systematic  violation  of  our  neutrality  by  their  agents  in 
this  country.^  (Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  440.)  There  is  no  evidence  tending 
to  prove  that  any  such  remonstrance  was  then  sent.  In  fact,  the  first 
action  of  that  kind  which  appears  in  the  proof  was  taken  on  the  13th 
day  of  February,  1865,  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

17.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  from'  the  commencement  was  snch 
Great  Briu.n  en-  ^s  to  encourago  thc  iusurgcnts,  rather  than  discourage 
rr'^u^b/Mir/n^  them,  as  to  the  use  of  her  ports  and  waters  for  necessary 
i;:r"for^''ohT£n'S  repairs  and  for  obtaining  provisions  and  coal. 
provuioMa-dcoai.  f^jj^  Alabama  first  appeared  in  a  British  port,  at  Jamaica, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1863,  nearly  six  months  after  her  escape  from 
Liverpool,  and  after  a  lapse  of  much  more  time  than  was  sufficient  to 
notify  the  most  distant  colonies  of  the  offense  which  had  been  committeii 
by  her,  and  of  any  restrictions  which  the  Government  at  home  bad  seen 
fit  to  place  upon  her  use  of  the  hospitalities  of  ports  of  the  Kingdom. 
No  such  notice  was  ever  given,  nor  was  any  such  restriction  ever 
ordered. 

The  Alabama  went  to  Jamaica  for  the  reason  that  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Hatteras,  a  United  States  naval  vessel,  she  had  received  sach 
injuries  as  to  make  extensive  repairs  necessary.  This  engagement  took 
place  only  twenty-five  miles  from  a  home  port,  but  instead  of  attempting 
to  enter  it,  and  make  her  repairs  there,  she  sailed  more  than  fifteeo 
hundred  miles  to  reach  this  port  of  Great  Britain.  In  doing  this  she 
had  sailed  far  enough,  and  spent  time  enough,  to  have  enabled  her  to 
reach  any  of  the  ports  of  the  insurgents ;  but  the  blockade  prevented 
her  entering  them,  and  she  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  hospitalities 
of  neutral  waters.  At  Jamaica,  she  was  permitted  without  objection  to 
make  her  repairs,  and  to  take  in  such  coal  and  other  supplies  as  she  re- 
quired for  her  cruise.  She  was  treated.  Commodore  Dnnlop  said,  as  any 
United  States  man  of- war  would  have  been  treated  by  him. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  (January,  1863)  the  Florida  appeared 
at  Nassau  short  of  coal.  Although  she  was  only  ten  days  from  a  home 
port,  she  was  permitted  to  supply  herself  with  coal  and  other  necessa- 
ries. On  the  24th  of  the  next  month  she  again  appeared  at  Barbados, 
*^  bound  for  distant  waters,"  but  she  was  in  distress,  and  unless  permit- 
ted '  to  repair  the  captain  said  he  would  be  compelled  to  land  his  nieo 
and  strip  his  ship.  Notwithstanding  her  past  offenses,  permission  tc 
repair  and  take  on  supplies  was  granted. 

These  were  the  first  visits  of  any  of  the  offending  cruisers  to  Britidi 
waters.  They  were  substantially  their  first  visits  to  any  ports  of  a 
neutral  nation.  The  Florida  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Havana,  on  her 
way  from  Mobile  to  Nassau,  and  the  Alabama  was  for  a  few  hoars  at 
Martinique ;  but  at  neither  of  these  places  did  they  take  on  any  coal  or 
make  any  repairs. 

Thu8  the  nation,  whose  authority  and  dignity  had  been  so  grosdv 
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offended  in  the  constraction  and  outfit  of  these  vessels,  was  the  first  to 
grant  them  neutral  hospitalities.  From  that  time  her  ports  were  never 
closed  to  any  insurgent  vessel  of  war ;  and  permission  to  coal,  provis- 
ion,  and  repair  was  never  refused. 

It  is  said  in  the  British  Counter  Case,  p.  118,  that,  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  ten  insurgent  cruisers  visited  British  ports.  The  total  num- 
ber of  their  visits  was  twenty-five,  eleven  of  which  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  repairs.  Coal  was  taken  at  sixteen  of  these  visits. 
The  total  amount  of  coal  taken  was  twenty-eight  hundred  tons. 

The  number  of  visits  made  by'  these  cruisers  to  all  the  ports  of  all 
other  neutral  nations  during  the  war  did  not  exceed  twenty.  So  it  ap- 
pears that  the  hospitalities  extended  by  Great  Britain  in  this  form  to 
the  insurgents  were  greater  than  those  of  all  the  world  beside;  and 
yet  more  serious  offenses  had  been  committed  against  her  than  any  other 
neutral  nation. 

They  required  repair^  at  about  one-half  their  visits  and  coal  at  about 
two-thirds. 

The  average  supply  of  coal  to  vessels  of  the  insurgents  was  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  tons. 

Because,  therefore,  the  insurgents  did  make  use  of  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  base  for  their  naval  operations,  and  the  British  ^n  thu  con.ti 
Government  did  not  use  due  diligence  to  prevent,  but  on  the  ieirimRty  whfiren!^ 
contrary  suffered  and  permitted  it,  all  supplies  of  coal  in  »•"*«»  ««pon.ibiuy. 
those  ports  to  Confederate  ships  were  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  and  rendered  her  responsible  therefor  to  the  United 
States. 

M.  R.  Waitk. 


VII -ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER  ON  THE  QUES- 
TION OF  THE  RECRUITMENT  OF  MEN  FOR  THE  SHENANDOAH 
AT  MELBOURNE. 


Her  Britaunic  Majesty's  Oonnsel,  being  permitted  to  offer  some 
further  observations  in  explanation  of  the  facts  as  to  the  recmitment 
of  men  by  the  Shenandoah  at  Melbourne,  as  to  which  there  appeared 
to  the  President  to  be  some  obscurity  in  the  evidence,  takes  the  liberty 
to  submit  the  following  statement : 

Before  the  Tribunal  can  hold  Great  Britain  responsible,  by  reason  of 
this  recruitment  of  men,  for  the  subsequent  captures  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, it  must  be  satisfied  (1)  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  by 
its  Representatives  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  "  permittted  or  suffeied" 
the  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  by  the  Shenandoah  for  this  purpose,  if  not 
directly,  at  least  by  the  want  of  due  diligence  to  prevent  such  recmit- 
ment, and  (2)  that  the  recruitment  so  made  was  an  augmentation  of 
force  necessarj'^  to  enable  the  Shenandoah  to  effect  the  captures  for 
which  Great  Britain  is  sought  to  be  held  responsible,  and  without  which 
those  captures  could  not  have  been  made,  and  was  in  this  way  a  direct 
and  proximate  cause  of  those  captures. 

It  cannot  be  pretended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Great  Britain  ought  to 
be  held  renponsible  for  a  recruitment  of  men  by  a  belligerent  vessel 
which  the  local  Government  in  no  sense  "  permitted  or  suffered ;"  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  every  act  prohibited  by  the  Second  Rule  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washiugtx)n  can  render  the  neutral  Government  responsible 
for  all  captures  after  such  act,  however  remote,  indirect,  partial,  or  in- 
significant may  have  been  the  relation  of  that  act,  as  a  cause,  to  those 
captures  as  an  effect. 

The  Shenandoah  arrived  at  Melbourne  on  the  2oth  of  January,  18(15, 
and  the  next  day  she  was  visited  by  Captain  King,  Xaval  Agent  on 
board  of  the  Bombay,  who  found  that  her  crew  (it  is  presumed  including 
officers  and  petty  officers)  then  consisted  of  seventy  nien^  Of  these 
seventy,  about  twenty-three  appear  to  have  soon  afterward  de- 
serted, having  previously  served  on  board  of  some  of  the  ships  which 
the  Shenandoah  had  taken  on  her  cruise  between  October,  1864,  and 
January,  1865.  Her  force  was  thus  reduced  to  about  forty -seven  meo. 
being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  number  with  which  her  cruise  from 
the  Desertas  originally  commenced ;  and  less  by  twenty-three  men  tbau 
her  force  was  when  she  arrived  at  Melbourne.* 

On  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Port  Philip,  Captain  Waddell.  when 
asking  permission  to  make  the  repairs  and  obtain  the  supply  of  coal:^ 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  get  to  sea  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  also  to 
land  his  prisoners,  gave  a  spontaneous  promise  to  "observe^  11  er  Maj 
esty's  "  neutrality."^' 

Care  was  taken  to  ascertain,  by  a  proper  survey,  what  repairs  wen* 
necessary;  and,  while  allowing  them  to  be  made,  the  Govenior  (3d 
February,  1865)  ordered  a  strict  supervision,  and  daily  reports,  by  the 

I  BritiBh  Anp.,  vol.  i,  p.  499.  « Ibid.,  pp.  5^  657,  and  571. 

'Lieatonant  WaddeU  to  Governor  Darling,  January  25, 1865.  British  App.,  vvl.  i.  (^ 
500. 
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CiistoinB  authorities,  directing  every  precaution  in  their  power  to  be 
taken  "  ag;ainst  the  possibility  of  the  commander  of.  that  vessel  in  any 
degree  extending  its  armament  or  rendering  the  present  armament  more 
effective."  These  orders  were  transmitted  by  the  Head  of  the  Customs 
Department  to  the  Harbor  Master,  (February  6, 1865,)  with  a  direction 
that  'Hhe  proceedings  on  board  the  Shenandoah  must  be  carefully 
observed,  and  any  apparent  abuse  of  the  permission  granted  to  that 
vessel  with  respect  to  repairs  at  once  reported."*  These  orders  were 
strictly  acted  upon. 

On  the  7th  February  leave  to  land  "  surplus  stores"  from  the  Shenan- 
doah was  refused,  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General ;  and,  on 
the  same  day.  Captain  Waddell  was  informed  that  *'  the  use  of  appli- 
ances, the  property  of  the  Government,  could  not  be  granted  nor  any 
assistance  rendered  by  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  toward  effecting  the 
repairs  of  the  Shenandoah."'^ 

So  matters  stood,  the  most  scrupulous  and  anxious  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  any  breach  of  neutrality,  till  the  10th  of  February,  when 
Cousnl  Bianchard  forwarded  to  the  Governor  an  affidavit  of  one  John 
Williams,  a  colored  man,  who  had  joined  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah 
from  the  captured  ship  D.  Godfrey,  in  which  he  stated  that  on  Monday, 
the  6tb  February,  when  he  left  the  ship,  "  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  who  came  on  board  since 
the  Shenandoah  arrived  in  Hobson-s  Bay,  and  who  told  him  they  came 
on  board  to  join  the  ship ;  that  he  had  cooked  for  these  men ;  and  that 
three  others,  who  had  also  joined  the  Shenandoah  in  the  port,  were  at 
the'  same  time  working  on  board  in  the  uniform  of  the  crew  of  the  Shen- 
andoah." On  the  13th  another  affidavit  of  one  Madden,  who  had  also 
belonged  to  the  crew  of  the  D.  Godfrey,  was  added,  in  which  Madden 
said  that,  "when  he  left  the  vessel  on  the  7th  February,  there  were  men 
hid  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and  two  working  in  the  galley,*aU  of 
whom  came  on  board  the  vessel  since  she  arrived  in  the  port ;  and  that 
the  officers  pretended  they  did  not  know  that  these  men  were  so  hid."' 

The  letter  of  the  10th  February  was  the  first  intimation  which  the 
Governor  ever  received  of  any  attempt  at  a  recruitment  of  men.  On 
the  next  day,  the  11th  February,  Detective  Kennedy  was  directed  to 
make  inquiries  on  that  subject ;  and  he,  on  the  13th  February,  reported 
*'  that  twenty  men  have  been  dischars^ed  from  the  Shenandoah  since  her 
arrival  at  this  port.  That  Captain  Waddell  intends  to  ship  forty  hands 
here,  who  are  to  be  taken  on  board  during  the  night  and  to  sign  articles 
when  they  are  outside  the  Heads ;"  adding,  "  it  is  said  that  the  captain 
wishes,  if  possible,  to  ship  foreign  seamen  only,  and  all  Englishmen 
shipped  here  are  to  assume  a  foreign  name."  He  also  mentioned  certain 
persons  said  to  be  engaged  in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  men ;  and 
he  named  one  man,  who  stated,  "  about  a  fortnight  ago,"  that  Captain 
Waddell  had  offered  him  £L7  to  ship  as  carpenter,  and  another,  as 
"  either  already  enlisted  or  about  to  be  so."  But,  as  to  the  persons  so 
named,  no  evidence  was  then,  or  at  any  time  afterward  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  ship,  produced  by  any  person  in  support  of  the  informa- 
tion which  had  been  so  given  to  the  detective  officer. 

To  this  Report  Mr.  Nicolson,  the  Superintendent  of  Detectives,  made 
the  following  important  addition  on  the  same  13th  February : 

Mr.  Scott,  resident  clerk,  has  been  informed— in  fact,  he  overheard  a  person  repre- 
sented as  an  assistant  purser  state — that  about  sixty  men,  engaged  here,  were  to  be 

>  British  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  519.    The  same  as  to  supplies.    British  App.,  vol.  i,  p.  517. 
^  British  App.,  vol.  v,  pp.  76,  77. 
3  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  606,  608. 
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shipped  on  board  an  old  yessel,  believed  to  be  the  Eli  Whitney,  tojj^ether  with  a  qtuin- 
tity  of  ammnnition,  &c.,  about  two  or  three  days  before  the  Shenandoah  sails.  The'for- 
mer  vessel  is  to  be  cleared  out  for  Portland  or  Warnambool,  but  is  to  wait  outside  the 
Heads  for  the  Shenandoah,  to  whom  her  cargo  and  passengers  are  to  be  transported.^ 

This  Statement  of  Mr.  NicolRon,  while  suggesting  that  the  nnmber  of 
intended  recruits  might  be  even  larger  than  that  of  which  Detective  Ken- 
nedy had  received  information,  pointed  to  certain  definite  means,  viz, 
transshipment  from  another  vessel,  (the  Eli  Whitney  being  named,)  as 
those  by  which  the  recruitment  was  intended  to  be  made. 

The  Governor  in  Council  on  the  same  day  took  these  Eeports,  and  also 
Consul  Blanchard's  letter  of  the  10th  February,  and  Williams's  affidavit 
into  consideration.  The  Law-Officers  of  the  (jolonial  Government  had 
already  directed  informations  to  issue,  and  warrants  to  be  obtained, 
against  such  persons  as  Williams  could  identify  as  being  on  board  the 
Shenandoah  for  the  purpose  of  enlistment;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
movements  of  the  Eli  Whitney  (then  lying  in  the  bay)  should  be  care- 
fully watched  by  the  Customs  Department.  This  watch  was  successful 
in  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  the  suspected  design  by  means  of 
that  vessel,  if  it  had,  in  fact,  been  entertained.' 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  following  day,  the  14th  of  Feh- 
ruary,  was  calculated  to  confirm  the  impression  that,  if  any  such  pur- 
pose really  existed,  its  accomplishment  was  likely  to  be  attempted  by 
means  of  some  auxiliary  vessel  lying  outside  the  line  of  British  juris- 
diction. Captain  Waddell  on  that  day  inquired  by  letter  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  what  precise  way  the  line  of  British  jurisdiction  at  Port 
Philip  was  considered  to  be  measured  by  the  authorities.  An  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  without  explanation  of  the  purpose  with  which  it  ha$ 
been  made,  was  most  properly  refused.^ 

A  warrant  having  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  one  of  the  men, 
said  to  be  on  board  the  Shenandoah  and  passing  by  the  name  of  Charley, 
Mr.  Lyttelton,  Superintendent  of  Police,  went  on  the  13th  February  on 
board  the  ship  to  execute  it,  but  was  met  by  the  objection  of  the  privi- 
leged character  of  the  vessel  as  a  public  ship  of  war.  Captain  Waddell 
was  then  absent;  but  on  the  next  day,  the  14th,  when  Mr.  Lytteltoo 
returned, he  repeated  this  objection,  adding: 

I  pledge  yoa  my  word  of  honor ^  as  an  ofioer  and  a  gentleman  ^  that  I  have  not  any  one 
on  Doardy  ncr  have  I  engaged  any  one,  nor  will  I  while  I  am  here,^  * 

The  Governor  then  considered  it  right,  since  Captain  Waddell  refused 
to  permit  the  execution  of  the  warrant  on  board  the  ship,  to  suspend 
the  permission  which  had  been  given  for  her  repairs,  and  to  take  care 
that  a  sufficient  force  was  in  readiness  to  enforce  that  order  of  sospeD- 
sion.  This  was  done,  by  a  public  notice,  on  the  same  day,  (14th  Febru- 
ary, 1865.)'  Captain  Waddell  thereupon  remonstrated  by  letter  of  that 
date.^ 

The  execution  [he  said]  of  the  warrant  was  not  refaaed,  as  no  ench  peraon  as  the 
one  specified  was  on  board  ;  bnt  permission  to  search  the  ship  was  refuMd.  *  •  * 
Our  »hippin|i;  Articles  have  been  shown  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police.  AU  straa- 
gers  have  Deen  sent  out  of  the  ship,  and  two  commissioned  officers  were  ordered  to  search  if 
any  tirM  have  been  ^/t  on  hoard.  They  have  reported  to  me  that,  nfter  making  a  thoronp 
search,  they  can  find  no  person  on  board  except  those  who  entered  this  port  as  pari  of  the  om- 
plement  of  men.  I,  then^ore,  as  Commander  qf  the  ship,  representing  my  Ooverwmeai  tf 
British  waters^  have  to  it^form  his  Excellency  that  there  are  no  persons  on  board  this  ak^ 
except  those  whose  names  are  on  my  Shipping  Articles,  and  that  no  one  has  been  enlisted  h 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  since  my  arrival  in  this  port ;  nor  have  I,  in  any  may* 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port, 

»  British  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  523.        '  Bntish  Appendix,  vol.  v,  pp.  78, 79.        »Ibid.,  p.  5*w 
^  Ibid.,  p.  521.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  524.  ••  Ibid.,  p.  tM4. 
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On  the  next  day,  however,  (the  15th,)  certain  men  who  had  been  on 
board,  as  described  in  Williams's  and  Madden's  affidavit43,  left  the  She- 
nandoah, I'onr  of  whom,  being  observed,  were  captared  on  landing; 
and  among' these  was  Charley,  for  whose  apprehension  the  warrant  had 
been  Issned.  An  officer  of  the  Shenandoah  was  seen  at  the  gangway 
of  the  ship,  apparently  directing  the  boatmen  who  took  those  four  men 
on  shore;  and  the  men  themselves  stated  to  the  Superintendent  of  Po- 
lice ^^  that  they  liad  been  on  hoard  a  few  days  unknown  to  the  Captain  ; 
and  thatj  as  soon  as  he  found  they  were  on  hoards  he  ordered  tlietn  on  shore.^  ^ 
Captain  Waddell,  when  informed  by  the  head  of  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment (15th  February,  1865)  of  tbe  arrest  of  these  men,  and  reminded 
by  him  that  they  were  thus  proved  to  have  been  on  board  on  the  two 
previous  days,  when  their  presence  was  denied  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  by  fiimself,  ^'  necessarily  without  having  ascertained  by  a  search 
that  such  men  were  not  on  board,"  answered  thus : 

The  four  men  alladed  to  in  yonr  communication  are  no  part  of  thi8  vessel's  comple- 
ment of  men ;  ihey  were  detected  by  the  ship's  polioCf  oftcr  all  strangers  were  reported  out  of 
the  vesgelf  and  they  were  ordered  and  seen  out  of  the  vessel  by  the  ship's  police  immediately  on 
their  discoveryj  which  was  after  my  letter  had  been  dispatched  informing  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  that  there  were  no  such  persons  on  board.  These  men  were  here  without 
my  knowledge^  and  I  have  no  doubt  can  properly  be  called  sUncawAys  ;  and  such  they  would 
have  remained,  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  ship's  police,  inasmitch  as  they  were  detected  after 
the  third  search;  but  in  no  way  can  I  be  accused,  in  truth,  of  being  cognizant  of  an  eva- 
sion of  the  Foreign-Enlistment  Act.'^ 

In  the  depositions  of  Williams  and  Madden,  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate on  the  16th  February,  it  was  stated  that  certain  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  ship  (not  Captain  Waddell)  were  cognizant  of  the  presence 
of  Charley  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship ;  but  these  statements  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  other  witnesses ;  and  no  similar  evidence  was  given  as 

,  to  tbe  rest  of  the  prisoners.^  The  particular  officers  of  the  Shenandoah, 
as  to  whom  these  statements  were  made  by  Williams  and  Madden,  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day  in  the  Argus,  a  Melbourne  newspaper,  declara- 
tions, signed  with  their  names,  most  positively  denying  all  the  statements 
affecting  them  ;  and  one  of  them,  Acting-Master  Bullock,  said  that  he 
had  been  often  asked  by  persons  on  board  if  they  could  be  shipped;  and 
had  invariably  answered :  "  We  can  ship  no  man  in  this  port^  not  even  a 
Southern  citizen.^  * 

This  was  the  position  of  matters  when  the  17th  of  February  arrived : 
the  reports  of  the  detective  officers  had  preceded,  not  followed,  the  in- 
vestigations with  respect  to  the  men  alleged  to  be  actually  on  board  for 
the  purpose  of  enlistment,  and  the  solemn  and  repeated  declarations 

•  and  promise  of  Captain  Waddell,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer,  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of  the  other  officers  of  the  ship. 
The  Eli  Whitney  had  been  strictly  watched.  No  further  definite  infor- 
mation had  reached  the  Government,  who  believed  that  all  the  men 
wbo  had  been  secreted  on  board  the  Shenandoah  had  actually  left  the 
vessel.^  Mr.  McCulloch,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Government,  and 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  expressly  so  stated  in  the 
Debates  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  15th  and  16th  February,  the 

Irtish  App.,  vol.  V,  pp.  527, 542,  545,  572.     «  Ibid.,  pp.  645,  646.      3  Ibid.,  pp.  537,  645. 

*  British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  pp.  547-^6.  It  appears  from  the  depositions  that  there  were 
at  this  time  (and,  indeed,  until  the  vessel  left  the  poi-t)  many  men  working  on  board ; 
and  it  may  be  coUected  also  from  the  depositions  that  the  four  prisoners  came  or 
remained  on  board  of  their  own  accord,  being  desirous  of  going  to  sea  in  her ;  although 
the  fact  that  they  were  there  may  subsequently  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  officers. 

*See,  also,  Lord  Canterbury's  dispatch  of  Novemljer  6,  1871 ;  British  Appendix,  vol. 
v,  p.  6i. 
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latter  miuister  sayiug,  (15th  February  :)  ^  '^  It  was  now  knowu  thatnev 
eral  men  who  shipped  in  Hobson's  Bay  had  escaped,  in  addition  to  the 
four  who  were  captured."  And  although,  on  the  17th  February,  Coa 
sul  Blauchard  again  requested  attention  to  the  statement  contained  in 
the  affidavits  originally  sent,  (and  in  certain  other  affidavits  of  persons 
who  were  also  produced  as  witnesses  against  the  four  prisoners,)  that 
there  had  been,  at  the  dates  when  those  witnesses  left  the  vessel,  teo 
or  more  persons  on  board  under  similar  circumstances,  (the  witnesses 
speaking  with  wide  variations  as  to  the  number;)  ^  this  was  not  incoD- 
sistent  with  the  belief  of  the  Gov^ernment  that  all  such  ])ersous  had  af- 
terward left  the  ship,  especially  as,  in  the  depositions  of  the  same  wit 
nesses  before  the  magistrate,  (except  that  of  Williams  in  one  case,  on 
cross-examination,)  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  any  such  other 
persons ;  which  was  also  the  case  on  th«^  subsequent  trial,  in  March  fol* 
lowing.^  It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  17th  Februaiy  the 
prosecutions  against  these  four  men  (who  were  not  tried  till  the  17th 
March)  were  actually  pending. 

As  matters  then  stood,  however  unsatisfactory  some  of  the  circam 
stances  might  have  been,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  candid  mind 
to  draw  a  sound  distinction  between  the  position  of  Captain  Waddell 
with  respect  to  the  men  alleged  by  him  to  be  "  stowaways,'*  and  that  of 
Captain  Winslow,  of  the  United  States  ship  Kearsarge,  with  respect  to 
the  sixteen  or  se\'enteeu  men  taken  in  that  ship  from  Queenstowu  to 
the  coast  of  France.^  If  Captain  Winslow,  as  a  man  of  honor,  wa> 
properly  exonerated,  upon  his  own  solemn  assurance,  from  responsibility 
for  that  act,  in  which  some  of  his  subordinates  must  have,  to  some  ei 
tent,  participated,  and  as  to  which  his  own  conduct  on  the  French  coast. 
before  he  sent  the  men  back,  was  certainly  not  free  from  indiscretion, 
can  it  be  imputed  as  a  want  of  due  diligence  to  the  Government  of  Mrl- ' 
bourne  (whose  good  faith  and  vigilance  had  otherwise  been  so  mani 
festly  proved)  that,  although  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Captain  Wad 
dell's  demeanor  or  conduct,  they  accepted  the  solemn  assarances  of  not 
one,  but  several  officers,  of  the  same  race  and  blood,  and  with  the  same 
claims  to  tha  character  of  gentlemen  as  the  officers  of  the  United  States ' 

In  the  memorandum  sent  home  by  Lord  Canterbury  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1871,  signed  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  the  Chief  Secretary. 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  At tornej -General  ot 
the  Colony  when  the  Shenandoah  was  at  Melbourne,  it  is  thus  stated: 

While  the  Sheuaudoah  was  in  port  there  were  many  vague  rumorH  iu  circulatioj 
that  it  was  the  iuteution  of  a  number  of  men  to  sail  in  her ;  but  althoMgh  iht  polict  au 
thoritiea  made  every  exertion  1o  ascertain  the  (ruth  of  these  mmors,  yet  (with  theexceptior 
of  the  four  men  alluded  to)  nothin^r  sufiiciently  definite  to  justify  criminal  proceeuior 
could  be  ascertained ;  indeed,  at  the  best,  these  rumors  justified  nothing  miX^  tbab 
suspicion,  and  called  only  for  that  watchfulness  which  the  Government  exercised  to  tkefuVfi 
extent  in  its  power.  It  wjis  not  until  after  the  Shenandoah  had  left  the  waters  of  Vic- 
toria that  the  Government  received  information  confirming  in  a  manner  the  truth  of 
these  rumors.^^ 

In  the  report  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  date*i 
October  26,  1871,  it  is  also  stated  that  "on  the  16th  Febraarv  repr^ 
sentations  were  again  made  to  the  Government  that  the  Foreign  En 
listment  Act  was  being  violated ;  and  the  police  were  instrticitd  to  «* 
their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  this ;  but,  as  no  visitors  were  allowed  on 

» British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  pp.  633,  636.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  606,  611.  W'"^ 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  537,  545,  568,  571. 

'*8ee  United  States  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  pp.  419-454;  particularly  pp.  419, 4^K4^ 
and  448. 
'^  British  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  62. 
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board  the  Shenandoah,  under  any  pretense,  for  three  days  before  she 
sailed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  our  waters 
at  the  time,  the  efforts  of  the  water-police  were  necessarily  of  little 
avail."  ^ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  (about  6  p.  m.)  of  the  17th  February,  the  United 
States  Consul  received  information  from  one  Forbes,  which  was  after- 
ward, on  the  same  evening,  reduced  into  the  shape  of  an  affidavit,  and 
intrusted  to  a  Mr.  Lord,  with  a  view  to  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  water-police,  too  late,  however,  (in  Mr.  Lord's  judgment,)  to  be  so 
acted  upon.  From  the  haste  with  which  the  Consul  was  obliged  to  act 
in  this  matter,  and  the  inability  of  the  Crown  Solicitor  to  take  the  affi- 
davit, some  misunderstanding  arose,  which,  however,  ceases  to  be  in 
any  way  material,  when  the  substance  of  the  information  is  regarded. 
What  was  that  information  ?  That  live  persons,  named  by  Forbes, 
standing  on  the  railway  pier  at  Sandridge,  at  4  o'clock  ]).  m.,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  admitted  to  him  (by  the  statement  of  one  of  them,  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  rest)  that  they  were  ^^gaing  on  board  the  Maria  Ross, 
then  lying  in  the  bay  ready  for  sea  ;^  and  that,  "  iclien  the  Sfienandoah  got 
outride  the  HeadSy  the  boats  from  the  Maria  Ross  were  to  come  to  take  them 
on  board  at  5  o*clock;^^  adding,  "//t«f  there  were  many  more,  besides  his 
party^  going  the  same  way.^""^ 

This  statement,  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  any 
officer  of  the  Government  in  time  for  action,  directed  their  attention 
positive!}'  and  exclusively  to  the  Maria  Ross  as  the  medium  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  apprehended  recruitment.  The  Government  did  their 
duty  vigilantly  with  resi>ect  to  this  ship,  the  Maria  Eoss.  She  was  twice 
searched :  once  by  the  crew  of  the  Customs  boat  and  once  again  at  the 
Heads;  and  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Detective  Kennedy  (nor 
is  there  any  reason  now  to  doubt  the  fact)  that,  when  she  sailed  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  February,  there  were  no  men  on  board  her,  except 
her  crew.^ 

The  information  which  had  thus  been  given  as  to  the  supposed  inten- 
tion to  transfer  men  to  the  Shenandoah  from  the  Maria  Eoss  may  per- 
haps supply  an  intelligent  reason  for  the  fact  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
17th,  the  police-boat,  instead  of  remaining  off  shore,  pulled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  bay  in  or  near  which  the  Shenandoah  was  lying.^ 

Of  the  shipment  of  men,  which  did  undoubtedly  take  place  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  February  just  before  the  Shenandoah  left,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  real  amount,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  the  Government  of  Victoria  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
means  of  information.  The  best  evidence  of  the  facts  relating  to  it 
is  that  which  was  collected  shortly  after  the  Shenandoah  had  sailed  by 
the  Government  of  Melbourne  itself,  and  which  was  published  at  the 
time,  without  the  least  disguise,  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
substance  of  that  eviUeuce  shall  here  be  concisely  stated ;  and  some 
remarks  must  afterward  be  made  on  the  affidavit  of  Temple,  sworn  at 
Liverpool  in  December,  1865,  and  on  that  of  Ebenezer  Nye,  sworn  in 
the  United  States  on  the  22d  September,  1871. 

The  3Ielbourne  newspapers  of  the  20th  February,  1865,  spoke  of  cer- 
tain rumors  (which  were  believed  to  be  partially  true,  though  exagger- 
ated as  to  number)  that  the  Shenandoah  had  taken  away  with  her 
"  about  eighty  men."  These  reports  were  at  once  ordered  to  be  investi- 
gated by  the  police.    It  appeared  that  seven  men  of  Williamstown, 


•  British  App.,  vol.  v,  p.  121. 
-  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  v)^^y. 


^Ibid.,  vol.  V,  pp.  120,  121. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  551. 
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who  bad  been  employed  in  coaling  the  Shenandoah,  went  on  board  her 
on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  just  as  she  sailed,  under  pretense  of  get- 
ting paid  for  their  work,  and  did  not  return.  So  far,  inquiry  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  to  the  occasion  for  their  going.  They  went  by  day- 
light, and  the  occasion  alleged  was  credible  and  lawful.  Other  mea 
were  taken  off  in  boats  between  9  o'clock  p.  m.  and  midnight  on  the  17th, 
from  the  Sandridge  Kail  way  Pier;  their  numbers  were  variously  re- 
ported. According  to  the  information  obtained  by  Detective  Kennedy, 
chiefly  from  Bobbins,  there  were  five  boats  employed ;  according  to  that 
of  Superintendent  Lyttelton,  about  40  men  were  in  the  scrub  near  the 
pier,  and  three  other  boats  went  off  with  eighteen  men.  There  was 
(according  to  the  boatmen)  an  ofScerof  the  Shenandoah  standing  on 
the  pier.  Constable  Minto,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  pier  at  9  p.  m.  on 
that  evening,  '^  observed  three  watermen's  boats  leave  the  pier  and  pntl 
toward  the  Shenandoah,  each  boat  containing  about  six  passengers,'' 
and  saw  a  person  in  plain  clothes,  whom  he  believed  to  be- an  officer  of 
that  ship,  superintending  the  embarkation.  He  was  succeeded  on  duty 
by  another  constable,  named  Knox,  who,  on  Minto's  return  at  midnight, 
told  him  that,  '^during  the  absence  of  the  police-boat,  (which  had 
pulled  off,  as  already  stated,  into  the  bay,)  three  or  four  boats  had  left 
the  pier  for  the  Shenandoah,  containing  in  all  about  twenty  passen- 
gers."^ Besides  these,  it  appears  that  one  officer  (Blacker)  joined  the 
Shenandoah,  from  a  ship  called  the  Saxonia,  under  circumstances  of 
which  the  Colonial  Government  could  have  had  no  notice  whatever. 

It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  accuracy,  as  to  numbers,  of  these 
estimates,  which,  if  taken  at  their  maximum,  would  appear  to  give 
about  thirty-eight  or  forty  men,  exclusive  of  the  seven  others  from 
WiUiamstown,  who  went  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  February.  But  of 
these,  again,  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  assume  that  all  were  re- 
cruits, whether  British  subjects  or  foreigners.  Some  (a  very  few  only 
were  identified  by  name)  were  undoubtedly  both  recruits  and  British 
subjects ;  and  whether  the  number  of  them  was  greater  or  less,  the 
offense  of  Captain  Waddell  was  very  justly  regarded  by  Governor  Dar- 
ling as  a  serious  one  against  Her  Majesty's  neutrality.  But  it  is  con- 
sistent with  all  probability  and  experience  that  some  of  the  proper  crew 
of  the  Shenandoah  may  have  remained  on  shore  (as  sailors  constantly 
do)  to  the  last  moment,  and  may  have  returned  with  or  without  baggage. 
Justice  would  hardly  be  done  to  the  policemen,  Minto  and  Knox,  if  this 
habit  of  sailors,  and  also  the  fact  that  they  are  often  accompanied  by 
their  friends  to  the  ship,  when  nothing  wrong  is  intended,  were  not 
borne  in  mind.  Those  two  policemen  appear  to  have  told  Uieir  story 
without  any  sign  of  consciousness  that  the  circumstances  had  made  it 
their  duty  to  interfere  with  the  boats  and  persons  in  question.  If,  in 
this  respect,  they  should  be  deemed  to  have  misconceived  or  to  have 
failed  in  their  duty,  it  is  surely  out  of  the  qil^stion  to  hold  Great 
Britain  responsible  on  that  account. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  part  taken  by  George 
Washington  Bobbins  (whose  affidavit,  sworn  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1871,  is  made  part  of  their  evidence  by  the  United  States)  as  to  thi« 
transaction.  Bobbins  was  a  stevedore  at  Melbourne ;  he  gave  informa- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  thef'c,  as  to  these  events,  to  the  Mel- 
bourne police  and  others.  He  stated  to  Detective  Kennedy'  that  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  17th  of  February,  he  was  hloi- 


*  BiitUb  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  550-553.  ^Ibid.,  p.  560. 
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self  iu  a  boat  alongside  the  Shenandoafa,  and  saw  Kiley's  boat,  (with 
twelve  men,)  and  four  other  boats,  pnt  men  on  board  that  vessel.  He 
also  stated  to  Superintendent  Lyttieton^  that  ''he  passed  across  the  bay 
on  that  night,  with  a  jnessage  from  the  American  Consul  to  the  police,. 
to  the  effect  that  the  Shenandoah  was  shipping  men  on  board ;  and,  on 
his  way,  saw  a  boat  pulled  by  Jack  Biley  and  a  man  named  Muir ;  they 
had  about  twelve  men  in  the  boat.  On  his  return,  Riley  and  Muir,  be- 
ing alone,  pulled  off  from  the  Shenandoah." 
Consul  Blanchard  (to  Mr.  Seward,  February  23)  says :' 

DnriD^  the  iiigbt  several  persons  endeavored  to  find  me,  to  give  information  of  tlie 
Mhipment  of  men  for  said  vessel.  One  RobbinSf  a  master  stevedore,  found  me  at  11  o*clock 
p.  m.,  and  informed  me  that  boat-loads  of  men  with  their  luggaee  were  leaving  the 
wharf  at  Sandridge,  and  going  directly  on  board  said  vessel ;  and  that  the  ordinary 
police-boats  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  bay.  I  informed  said  Robbius  that  Mr.  Sturt^ 
police  magistrate,  told  me  the  water-police  were  the  proper  persons  to  lodge  any  in- 
formation with;  and  that  he,  as  a  good  subject,  was  bound  to  inform  them  of  any 
yiolation  of  law  that  came  under  his  notice,  which  he  promised  to  do.  *  »  *  On 
the  18th  of  February  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Bobbins  called  at  the  Consulate,  and  informed 
me  that  six  boat-loads  of  men  lefb  the  wharf  with  their  luggage  during  the  previous 
ni^ht,  and  that  they  were  taken  on  board  said  vessel  through  the  propeller's  hoist- 
bole.  When  asked  to  give  his  affidavit,  he  said,  as  the  officials  would  take  no  notice 
he  would  only  injure  his  business  by  so  doing,  and  he  declined.  He  stated  that  about 
seventy  men  went  on  board  said  vessel  on  the  night  of  the  17th  February,  and  that 
Heme  of  them  took  and  used  hia  boat  to  go  in.  Captain  Sears,  of  the  American  bark 
Mustang,  was  on  the  wharf  watching;  who  informs  me  that  he  saw  several  boat-loads 
of  men  with  luggage  go  to  said  vessel  while  lying  in  the  bay  ;  and  that  he  also  saw 
Bobbins  go  to  the  police. 

It  is  manifest,  from  all  the  foregoing  evidence,  that  bobbins  did  not 
go  to  the  police  till  after  midnight  on  the  17th  February,  when  all  the 
men  in  question  had  already  been  shipped.  And,  if  the  nature  of  what 
was  being  done  was  at  the  time  clearly  manifest,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
l)eeted  that  some  interference  by  the  police  would  have  been  previously 
invite^l  by  the  American  Captain  Sears,  who  witnessed  the  departure 
of  so  many  boats  full  of  men.  Bobbins,  in  his  affidavit  of  the  21st 
September,  1871,  does  not  undertake  to  say  more  as  to  the  number  of 
men  who  were  shipped  than  this:  <<I  know  that  several  men,  residents- 
of  this  port,  went  on  board  the  Shenandoah  in  this  port,  as  addition  to 
her  crew,  and  went  away  in  her,^  naming  two  individuals  who  did  so. 
He  also  there  says,  **  I  reported  to  the  water-police  at  Williamstown'^ 
(i.  e.y  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  where  their  station  was)  "  the 
shipping  of  the  men,  but  they  said  they  were  powerless  to  interfere 
without  directions  from  the  head  authorities  in  Melbourne."^  At  that 
time  the  recruitment  of  the  night  in  question  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  submitted,  that  nothing  can  more  plainly  establish  the  good  faith 
and  zeal,  in  this  whole  matter,  of  the  Government  of  Victoria,  than  the 
resentment  which  they  immediately  manifested  at  the  breach  of  Captain 
WaddelPs  honorable  engagement  and  at  the  violation  of  Her  Majesty's 
neutrality  which  had  thus  taken  place.  A  resolution  was  at  once  passed 
to  refuse  all  further  hospitalities  to  the  Shenandoah  in  the  event  of  her 
return;  and  information  was  promptly  given  (February  27, 1865)  to  the 
Govemorsof  all  the  neighboring  British  Colonies  that  they  might  adopt 
a  similar  course.^ 

With  respect  to  Temple's  affidavit,  its  only  bearing  is  upon  the  ques- 
tion what  number  of  men  were  shipped  by  the  Shenandoah  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  whether  those  were,  or  were  not,  British  subjects.    Apart 

'  British  App.,  yol.  i,  p.  553.  ^  Appendix  to  United  States  Counter  Case,  p.  1185. 

^Ibid.y  p.  567.  ^British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  565. 
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from  auy  extrinsic  confirmation  which  it  may  be  considered  to  receive 
from  more  trast worthy  quarters,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
truth  of  any  word  spoken  by  this  man.  He  is  proved^  to  have  offered, 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Corbett,  to  give  evidence  then  admitted  by  him- 
self to  be  willfully  false ;  and  in  this  very  affidavit  he  states  several  fla- 
grant falsehoods,  which  he  must  have  well  known  to  be  such,  as  to  en- 
tertainments alleged  by  him  to  have  been  given  on  board  the  Shenan- 
doah, not  only  to  other  officers  of  the  Colonial  Government,  bot  to  the 
Governor  of  Victoria,  Sir  Charles  Darling,  himself;  and  also  aa  to  as- 
sistance in  like  manner  alleged  by  him  to  have  been  given  to  Captain 
Waddell,  in  the  repairs  of  the  ship,  by  the  Government  Surveyor  at  Mel- 
bourne.^ 

What  Temple  says  is,  that  when  the  Shenandoah  left  Port  Philip  she 
had  on  board  "  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  as  stowaways,  all  British  sub- 
jects." His  means  of  knowledge  as  to  who  were,  and  who  were  not, 
really  British  subjects,  do  not  appear,  and  cannot  be  assumed.  In  the 
list  appended  to  his  affidavit,  the  composition  of  the  crew,  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  purports  to  be  stated.  By 
that  list  it  is  made  to  appear  that  she  then  had  twenty-four  officers,  and 
thirty  petty  officers  and  men,  who  were  on  board  her  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival  at  Melbourne;  one  officer  (Blacker,  in  place  of  another  who  had 
left  her  there)  and  forty-three  petty  officers  and  men,  (thirty-seveu  said 
to  be  British,  and  six  American,)  who  joined  her  at  Melbourne ;  and 
thirty-eight  men,  obtained  from  the  crews  of  vessels  captured  subse- 
quently to  her  departure  from  Melbourne.  "Some  fifty  or  sixty '^  thns 
became,  even  on  his  own  showing,  reduced  to  forty-four. 

It  is  submitted  that  nothing  is  added  to  the  credit  or  weight  of  Tem- 
ple's evidence,  on  these  points,  by  the  remarks  made  upon  it  in  Gover- 
nor Darling's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Card  well  of  the  21st  March,'  1866  :^ 

Having  expressed  to  you  in  my  diRpatches,  to  which  yon  refer,  iny  belief  that  Cap- 
tain Waddell  had,  notwithstanding  his  honorable  protestations,  fla^autly  'vio1at«d 
tho  neutrality  he  was  bound  to  observe,  in  the  shipukent  of  British  citizens  to  serve  od 
board  his  vessel,  I  have  road  without  surprise,  but  with  deep  regret,  the  long  list  of 
names  furnished  by  Mr.  Temple,  which  completely  proves  that  this  belief  wot  jMtl if  founded. 

The  Oovernor,  without  going  into  any  exact  compntation,  was  content 
to  take  the  statement  of  a  man  whom  in  other  respects  he  proved  in  the 
same  letter  to  have  sworn  to  deliberate  untruths,  as  sufficient  to  con- 
firm his  own  general  belief,  previously  formed  and  expressed.  If  Tem- 
ple is  not  a  trustworthy  witness  as  to  details,  this  cannot  make  him  so; 
the  original  grounds  of  the  Governor's  own  belief  remain,  as  they  were 
before,  a  far  better  source  of  information. 

With  respect  to  the  affidavit  of  Ebenezer  Nye,  of  the  Abigail,  (United 
States  Appendix,  vol.  vii,  p.  93,)  he  says  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge, 
but  simply  reports  information  said  to  have  l^en  given  to  him,  alter 
May,  1865,  on  board  the  Shenandoah,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  master'^  mate 
of  that  ship.  Even  if  there  were  nothing  else  by  which  to  test  the 
value  of  such  miscalled  evidence,  it  would  plainly  be  of  no  value.  Hant 
is  here  represented  as  saying  that  "  forty-two  men  joined  the  Shenan- 
doah at  Melbourne ;  that  some  of  them  came  on  board  when  she  first  ar- 
rived ;  that  the  United  States  Consul  protested  against  their  joining, 
and  the  Governor  finally  attempted  to  stop  them,  and  to  search  the 
ship ;  but  that  Captain  VVaddell  would  not  allow  the  ship  to  be  searched, 
though  a  number  of  recruits  were  then  on  board ;  that  the  Governor 
was  then  about  to  seize  the  vessel,  but  that  Captain  Waddell  by  hi* 

»  British  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  710, 711,  and  72 J.  » Ibid.,  p.  7iL 
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firmness,  aod  threats  to  leave  the  ship  upon  the  Gk)vernor'8  hands,  and 
to  retarn  and  report  the  matter  to  his  Government,  obtained  her  re- 
lease," 

The  Tribunal  knows,  from  the  contemporaneous  documents,  what 
were  the  real  facts,  of  which  this  is  a  p^rbled  and  inaccurate  version. 
This  same  Mr.  Hunt  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  '^  The  Oruise  of  the 
Shenaodoah,"  some  extracts  from  which  the  United  States  have  made 
part  of  their  evidence.^  In  this  narrative,'  after  speaking  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  repairs  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Melbourne,  a  story,  in  some 
respects  similar,  is  told,  but  with  the  omission  of  all  the  particulars 
material  to  the  present  inquiry.  Not  one  word  is  there  said  about  re- 
cruits; on  the  contrary, 'there  is  an  implied  denial  that,  when  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  repairs  took  place,  any  recruitment  had  been 
attempted  or  was  intended.  "  The  work,"  he  there  says,  "  was  nearly 
completed  when  an  order  came  from  the  governor  to  seize  the  ship,  a 
rumor  having  been  widely  circulated  and  believed  that  he  had  a  num- 
ber of  men  on  board,  intending  to  take  them  to  sea  and  enlist  them  in 
tiolatian  of  tlie  well-esiablislied  rules  of  International  ImvoP  Either  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Xye^s  memory  after  six  years  confounded  things  elsewhere 
read  with  Mr.  Hunt's  representations,  or  those  representations  must 
have  bad  in  them,  as  his '^Cruise"  itself  has,  a  large  element  of  *' ro- 
mance." Whatever  view  may  be  adopted,  Mr.  Nye's  affidavit  really 
adds  nothing  to  the  original  evidence,  from  which  alone  the  truth  on 
this  subject  can  be  ascertained. 

Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  statements  of  Temple,  and  of 
Hunt,  according  to  Nye,  might  be  accepted  as  accurate ;  that,  in  all, 
forty  two  or  even  forty-four  men  were  taken  on  board  the  Shenandoah 
at  or  from  Melbourne.    The  Shenandoah  had  lost,  at  Melbourne,  one 
officer  and  twenty-three  men  out  of  those  who  constituted  her  crew 
when  she  arrived  there,  (being  the  men,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
who  had  previously  joined  her  from  captured  vessels.)    By  this  assumed 
addition  her  number  of  officers  when  she  left  was  the  same,  and  her 
complement  of  men  was  greater  by  about  twenty  only  than  when  she 
arrived  in  the  colony.    If  such  an  addition  (supposing  it  were  deemed, 
contrary  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  evidence,  to  have  been  improperly 
"suffered"  by  the  Colonial  Government)  were  deemed  a  sufficient  ground 
for  holding  Great  Britain  responsible  to  the  United  States  for  all  her 
subsequent  captures,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Kearsarge  had  gone  to  sea,  and  made  captures  with  the 
sixteen  or  seventeen  men  on  board  whom  she  shipped  from  Queenstown, 
the  Confederates  (had  they  been  successful  in  the  war)  might  have  held 
Great  Britain  responsible  for  all  the  subsequent  captures  of  the  Kear- 
sarge ;  nay,  further,  that  France  is  at  this  moment  d  fortiori  respon- 
sible to  the  United  States  for  all  the  -captures  made  by  the  Florida 
after  she  had  been  permitted  to  renovate  her  crew  in  that  country. 

On  what  ground  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  addition  of  this  number 
of  men  was  a  direct  or  proximate  cause  of  all  or  any  of  those  captures 
so  as  to  make  Great  Britain  responsible  for  them  t 

True  it  is,  that  when  the  Shenandoah  came  into  Port  Philip,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  with  seventy  hands  on  board,  Captain  King  reported 
that  <^  from  the  paucity  of  her  crew  at  present  she  could  not  be  very 
efficient  for  fighting  purposes."^  But  she  never  was  meant,  and  she 
never  was  used,  for  fighting  purposes.    Her  first  cruise,  after  leaving 

^  United  States  Appendix,  vol.  vi,  pp.  694-698. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  696. 

^'  British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  499. 
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DesertaH,  began  with  a  complement  of  oiUcers  and  men  certainly  not 
larger  than  that  which  remained  in  her  at  Melboarne,  after  all  the  de- 
sertions which  took  place  there,  and  before  any  new  enlistments.  Yet, 
with  that  limited  number,  she  began  a  series  of  captares  ;  and,  as  she 
made  these  captures,  she  increased  her  crew  successively  from  the  ves- 
sels taken — the  Alina,  the  D.  Godfrey,  the  L.  Stacey,  the  Edward,  and 
the  8usan.  If  she  had  left  Melbourne  without  any  recruitment  what- 
ever, she  would  have  been  in  quite  as  good  a  condition  for  her  subse- 
quent cruise  as  she  was  for  her  original  cruise,  when  she  left  DesertaK. 
The  whaling  vessels,  which  she  met  with  afterward,  could  no  more 
have  offered  resistance  to  her  than  the  merchant  and  whaling  ships 
which  she  had  met  before. 

On  the  day  of  her  leaving  Port  Philip,  (18th  February,)  Consul  Blan- 
chard,  who  had  then  received  all  the  information  which  Kobbius  and 
others  could  give  him  as  to  the  number  of  men  taken  on  board  duriDg 
the  preceding  night,  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  McPherson,  the  American  Yiee- 
Consul  at  Hobart  Town :  ^^  My  opinion  is  that  she  intends  coming  there, 
with  a  view  to  complete  her  equipment,  she  having  much  yet  to  do  to 
make  her  formidable.  She  cannot  fight  the  guns  she  has  on  boanl."^ 
In  point  of  fact,  her  subsequent  cruise  was  conducted  exactly  as  her 
previous  cruise  had  been,  and,  on  Temple's  showing,  she  added  to  her 
crew,  during  the  interval  between  her  leaving  Melbourne  and  her  arrival 
at  Liverpool,  thirty-eight  more  men,  taken  from  subsequently-captured 
vessels — the  Hector,  Pearl,  General  Williams,  Abigail,  Gypsey,  W.  C. 
Nye,  and  Favorite.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  apparent  from  the  whole 
history  of  the  ship  and  of  both  her  cruises,  that  she  was  not  dependent 
for  her  power  to  make  captures  upon  any  addition  to  the  strength  of  ber 
crew  which  she  received  at  Melbourne,  and  that  her  proceedings  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  exactly  the  same  if  she  had  never  reoeiveil 
that  addition.  Can  the  Tribunal  possibly  decide  that,  for  the  whole 
losses  caused  to  American  citizens  by  those  subsequent  proceedingt*. 
the  nation,  in  one  of  whose  colonies  this  recruitment  of  men  (not  shown 
to  be  a  proximate  cause  of  any  loss  whatever)  took  place,  is  to  be  held 
responsible  ? 

Finally,  it  is  right  that,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  iu  the  in- 
terest not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  civilized  States  in  general,  the 
attention  of  the  Tribunal  should  be  seriously  directed  to  the  general  im 
portance  of  the  question  on  which  it  is  now  about  to  determine. 

The  facts,  to  which  the  discu:  sion  relates,  occurred  seven  years  a<;o 
in  a  remote  colony  distant  several  thousand  leagues  from  Great  Britftin. 
The  Governor,  who  then  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  h^ 
long  been  dead.  To  hold  i>ersonal  communication  with  the  olBcials,  to 
obtain  from  them  renewed  explanations  and  interrogate  them  on  points 
of  detail,  has  been  impossible.  *  To  expect  tbat  the  British  €k>vern[Deiit 
should  be  able  to  state  with  exactness  every  measure  of  precaution  then 
adopted,  and  every  order  or  instruction  orally  given  by  the  police 
authorities  of  the  Colony  to  tbeir  subordinates,  and  to  account  for  ami 
explain  every  circumstance  as  to  which  a  doubt  may  be  suggested, 
would  be  unreasonable  in  the  highest  degree.  Nevertheless,  the  (lOr 
ernment  of  Her  Majesty  has,  with  an  openness,  fullness,  and  precimou 
which  it  believes  to  be  entirely  without  example  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national controversies,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Arbitrators  even* 
fact,  every  direction  given  to  its  officers,  every  act  of  the  Governor  o( 
the  Coloiy  and  his  Council,  which  could  be  gathered  from  the  reoord)« 

^  British  Appendix,  toI  i,  p.  617. 
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of  the  Colony  or  of  the  Home  Government,  or  could  be  ascertained  by 
a  strict  and  carefal  inquiry.  This  narrative  shows  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  Colon}'-, 
(feelings  which,  in  a  free  community,  no  Government  attempts  to  con- 
trol,) there  was,  from  first  to  last,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  line  of 
neutral  duty.  It  is  a  narrative  of  renewed  and  continued  precautions, 
renewed  and  continued  from  day  to  day  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
cruiser  remained  in  the  waters  of  the  Colony.  Xo  reasonable  person 
can  doubt  that  any  increase  of  the  Shenandoah's  armament,  any  aug- 
mentation of  her  crew,  was  a  thing  which  the  Colonial  Government 
was  really  desirous  of  preventing  by  all  means  within  its  power.  No 
reasonable  person  can  fail  to  see  that  prevention,  in  the  latter  case,  was 
embarrassed  by  difficulties,  which  could  only  be  fully  understood  by  per- 
sons actually  on  the  spot,  and  for  which,  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the 
local  authorities,  fair  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  On  the  night  before 
the  Shenandoah  left  Melbourne,  a  number  of  men,  taking  advantage  of 
those  difficulties,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  and 
to  get  on  board  the  ship,  some  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  others  un- 
der a  plausible  pretext,  which  could  not  be  known  to  be  untrue. 

Whether,  on  these  facts,  Great  Britain  is  to  be  charged  with  a  failure 
of  international  duty,  rendering  her  liable  for  all  captures  subsequently 
made  by  the  Shenandoah,  is  the  question  now  before  the  Tribunal ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Arbitrators  to  weigh  deliberately  the  responsi- 
bility they  would  undertake  by  deciding  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

They  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  principle  of  such  a  decision  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  three  Rules.  It  is  a  decision  on  the  nature 
of  the  proof,  on  the  character  of  the  facts,  upon  which  a  belligerent 
nation  is  entitled  to  found  a  claim  against  a  neutral,  and  that  cla^m  a 
demand  for  indemnity  against  losses  sustained  in  war  in  which  the 
neutral  has  no  part  or  concern.  It  is  not  confined  to  maritime  wars. 
It  extends,  and  may  be  applied,  at  the  will  of  the  belligerent,  to  any 
act  which  a  neutral  Government  is  under  any  recognized  obligation  to 
endeavor  to  prevent.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  decision 
will  certainly  prove  a  fertile  precedent? 

Thronghout  the  whole  of  this  controversy  Great  Britain  has  steadil}' 
maintained  one  thing — thit,  before  a  heavy  indemnity  is  exacted  from 
a  neutral  nation  for  an  alleged  violation  of  neutrality,  the  facts  charged 
should,  at  any  rate,  be  proved.  This  is  demanded  alike  by  the  plainest 
considerations  of  expedie  icy  and  by  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
justice.  If  this  Trioutial  decides  that,  in  a  case  of  doubt  or  obscurity — 
a  case,  in  other  words,  in  which  the  proof  is  imperfect,  the  fact  of  negli- 
gence not  clearly  made  out,  ani  in  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  vague 
presumptions  and  conjectures — the  culpability  and  burden  are  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  neutral  nation,  it  will  have  established  a  grave  and 
most  dangerous  precedent — a  precedent  of  which,  in  the  future,  power- 
ful States,  under  circumstances  of  irritation,  will  certainly  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage. 

ROXmDELL  Palmeb. 


[Translation.] 


VIII -OBSERVATIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  TRIBUNAL  BY  MR. 
GUSHING,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  COUNSEL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  ON  THE  21ST  AUGUST,  1872,  AND  MEMORANDUM  AS 
TO  THE  ENLISTMENTS  FOR  THE  SHENANDOAH  AT  MELBOURNE. 


Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Tribunal  :  The  present 
discasfiion  has  its  origin  in  the  doubts  expressed  at  the  last  meetiog  on 
the  subject  of  the  number  of  men  enlisted  for  the  Shenandoah  at  Mel- 
bourne. Previously  to  the  expression  of  those  doubts,  all  the  members 
of  the  Tribunal  in  succession  had  announced  their  opinion  on  thepoiots 
involved  in  the  general  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  the  prizes  made  by  the  Shenandoah  after  her  departure 
from  Melbourne. 

We  have  prepared  a  Memorandum,  which  proves  conclusively  tbe 
correctness  of  the  statements  of  Temple,  the  perfect  agreement  bet^ween 
his  statements  and  those  of  Nye,  who,  in  support  of  these  same  HUiie- 
ments,  produces  the  evidence  of  Hunt,  an  ofiicer  of  the  Shenandoah. 
This  Memorandum  also  adduces  the  declarations  of  other  witnesses, 
which  confiim  the  evidence  of  Temple,  Nye,  and  Hunt.  In  fact,  it  is 
beyond  doubt, — 

1.  That  the  Shenandoah  enlisted  at  least  forty-three  men  at  Melboame. 
This  number  is  indeed  now  admitted  by  Sir  Koundell  Palmer. 

2.  That  the  Shenandoah  discharged  at  Melbourne  only  seven  men  of 
her  crew,  although  thirteen  others  left  her ;  but  that  these  thirteen  were 
prisoners  of  war,  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  crew,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  six  or  seven  others  who,  it  is  asserted,  were  dis- 
charged at  Melbourne,  were  also  prisoners  of  war. 

It  follows  that  the  strength  of  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah  was  in- 
creased by  forty-three  men. 


OBSERVATIONS  ADRESSEE8  AU  TRIBUNAL  PAR  M.  GUSHING.  AU  NOM  DU 
OONSEIL  DES  fiTATS-UNIS,  LE  21  AOOT  1872,  ET  MEMORANDUM  SIR 
LES  ENROLEMENTS  POUR  LE  SHENANDOAH  1  MELBOURNE. 

Monsieur  lk  President,  Messieurs  du  Tribunal:  La  discussion  actiielle  a  sod  on- 
gine  dans  lesdoutesexprim^slorsdeladerm^res^^ancean  sujetdacAi^redesenrAleoiento 
fine  ]e  Shenandoah  a  faits  h  Melbourne.  Avant  d'^mettre  ces  dontes,  tons  lee  iueiubn*s 
dn  tribunal,  Tun  apr^  I'antre,  avaient  annonc^  lenr  opinion  fkr^gard  dee  points  con- 
pris  dans  la  question  gdn^rale  de  la  responsabiliUS  de  la  Orande-Bretagoe  an  sajet  dcM 
prises  faites  par  le  Shenandoah  aprcs  son  depart  de  Melbourne. 

Nous  avons  pr<^par^  nn  ni^moire  qui  d^montre,  Jusqn'lk  I'^vidence,  I'exactitnded^^ 
declarations  de  Temple,  le  parfait  accord  entre  ses  d^larations  et  celles  de  Nje,  et 
qni,  k  Pappul  de  ces  iu6mes  declarations,  produit  le  t^moignage  de  Hant,  offleier  dn 
Shenandoah.  Ce  memoire  fait  valoir  aussi  les  declarations  d'antres  temoins,  qai  eoo- 
firment  le  temoignage  de  Temple,  de  Nye  et  de  Hunt.    En  eifet  il  est  hors  de  doat«: 

1.  Qne  le  Shenandoah  a  enr6ie  au  moins  43  hommes  k  Melbourne.  Ce  chiffre  c»t 
adniis  aujourd'hui,  m^me  par  Sir  Ronudell  Palmer. 

2.  Que  le  Shenandoah  n^a  licencie  &  Melbourne  qne  7  hommes  de  son  ^qnipip^t 
qnoique  13  antres  Kaient  quitte ;  mais  que  ces  13  etaient  des  prisonniers  de  gneirr. 
qui  ne  faisaient  point  partie  de  I'^quipage,  et  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qne  les  6  on  7  sutrei^ 
«[ue  Ton  pretend  avoir  licenci^s  k  Melbourne,  etaient  aussi  des  prisonniers  de  guenv. 

II  s'ensuit  quMl  y  ent  une  augmentation  de  43  hommes  dans  IVftectif  de  reqaipsfs 
du  Shenandoah. 
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3.  That  the  word  ^' seamen^  employed  by  Nye  means  "  sailors,"  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  there  were  on  board  Uie  Shenandoah,  according  to  Nye's 
own  acconnt,  sixty  or  fifty-five  other  persons,  officers,  firemen,  &c.,  in 
conformity  with  the  narrative  of  Temple  and  Hunt. 

4.  That  without  the  re-enforcement  of  her  crew  efifected  by  means  ot 
these  enlistments  at  Melbourne,  the  Shenandoah  could  neither  have 
continued  her  cruise,  nor  consequently  have  captured  the  American 
whalers  in  the  North  Pacific. 

5.  That  all  this  constituted  a  flagrant  violation  of  international  law, 
and  even  of  British  municipal  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
Charles  Darling,  himself. 

6.  That  finally,  and  above  all,  it  constituted  a  manifest  violation,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  of  the  second  Rule  of  the  Treaty, 
which  runs  thus : 

A  neutral  Government  is  bound  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make 
use  of  it8  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the 
porpoee  or  the  renewal  or  angmentation  of  military  sappliee  or  arms^  or  the  recruit- 
meot  of  men. 

The  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  has  just  addressed  to  the  Tribunal  ob- 
servations, not  merely  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  enlisted  at 
Melbourne,  but  also  on  the  subject  of  the  legal  bearing  of  the  question 
of  these  enlistments  as  a  thesis  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  of  that  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty. 

We  frankly  confess  that  we  did  not  contemplate  so  wide  a  discussion. 
We  therefore  respectfully  beg  the  Tribunal  to  inform  us  if  the  new 
questions  raised  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  remain  open  before  the  Tri- 
i)nual. 

C.  CtjSHmo. 


3.'  Qne  le  mot  "•eamen,"  employ^  par  Nye,  veut  dire  "matetoU;  ^  en  dehors  desqnels 
il  y  arait  a  bord  da  Shenandoah,  d^apr^  le  r^it  de  Nye  lat-ro^me,  60  oa  55  autres 
peraonnesy  offlciers,  chauffeurs,  et  oeteraf  eonform^ment  au  r^cit  de  Temple  et  de  Hunt. 

4.  Que,  sans  le  renfort  apport^  k  son  ^uipage  au  moyen  de  ces  enr6leroents  k  Mel- 
bourne, le  Shenandoah  n'aurait  pu  ni  conttnuer  sa  croisit^re  ui,  par  consequent,  cap- 
tarer  les  baleiniers  am^ricans  dans  le  hant  Pacifiqne. 

5.  Que,  dans  tout  ceci,  il  y  a  en  une  violation  nan^nte  dn  droit  des  gens,  et  m6me 
de  la  loi  mnnicipale  britanuiquo,  de  Tavis  mt^me  du  ^ouverneur  sir  Charles  Darling. 

6.  Qu'enfin,  et  surtont,  il  y  a  ici  une  violation  nianifeste,  de  la  part  des  autorit^s  de 
la  Graude-Bretagno,  de  la  seconde  regie  du  traitd,  rt*g1e  aiusi  con^ue: 

^'Uii  gouverneraent  nentre  ne  doit  ui  permettre  ni  toldrer  ({ue  I'^u  des  bellig^^rants 
Re  serve  de  ses  ports  on  de  ses  eanx  comme  d'uue  base  d'op<^ration  navale  contre  un 
autre  bellig^rant;  il  ne  doit  ui  permettre,  ni  tolcrer  nou  plus,  que  Tun  des  belligi^rants 
renouvelle  ou  augmente  ses  approviaiounoments  militaires,  quUl  se  procure  des  armes 
ou  bien  encore  qu^il  recrute  des  hommes/^ 

Mainteuant  le  conseil  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  vient  d'adresser  an  tribunal  des  obser- 
vations, non-seulenient  h  IVgard  du  ckifre  des  enrMements  k  Melliourne,  mais  aussi  au 
siijet  des  relations  juridiques  de  la  question  de  ces  enr6lemeuts,  comme  thb^e  du  droit 
des  gens  ou  du  traits. 

NouH  avouons  franchement  qu'une  discussion  aussi  dtcndne  n'entrait  pas  dans  nos 
pr<^visions.  Des  lors,  nous  prituis  le  tribunal  tres-luiniblement  de  nous  faire  savoir  si 
les  questions  nouvelles  sonlevY^es  par  sir  Kouiidell  Palmer  restent  ouvertes  devant  le 
iribuual. 

C.  GUSHING. 
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RECRUITMENT  OF  MEN  FOR   THE    SHENANDOAH  AT  MEL 

BOURNE. 

Mr.  GrattaD,  British  Consul  at  Teneriffe,  gives  the  earliest  account  of 
the  number  of  the  men  who  were  on  board  the  Shenandoah  when  she 
parted  from  the  Laurel.  He  says  that  the  Laurel  brought  ^'  seventeen  sea- 
men and  twenty- four  supposed  officers,"  and  that  **  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  Laurel  joined  the  Sea  King."  (British  Appendix,  vol.  i,  p.  477.)  He 
makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  King  remaining  on  her; 
but  the  dei)ositions  of  two  persons  transmitted  by  him  in  his  dispatch 
(Ellison,  p.  455,  and  Allen,  p.  479,  Brit.  App.,  vol.  i)  show  that  one 
officer  came  out  from  London  on  the  Sea  King,  and  that  three  of  the 
crew  of  the  Sea  King  remained  on  her.  » 

William  A.  Temple,  a  sailor  on  board,  gives  the  next  accoaut,in  a 
deposition  sworn  to  in  Liverpool  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  18G3. 
He  gives  the  names  of  two  officers  who  came  out  in  the  Sea  King  from 
London,  of  twenty-two  officers  who  joined  her  from  the  Laurel,  of  ten 
petty  officers  who  joined  her  from  the  same  vessel,  of  four  seamen  and 
two  firemen  who  joined  her  from  the  same  vessel,  and  of  one  seaman 
and  two  firemen  who  c^ime  out  in  her  from  London.  It  appears  by  the 
affidavit  of  George  Sylvester  (Am.  App.,  vol.  vi,  p.  608)  that  he  also 
came  out  in  the  laurel  as  a  common  sailor,  and  left  the  Shenandoah  at 
Melbourne.  His  name,  therefore,  should  be  added  to  Temple's  list 
Assuming,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Gratton,  under  the 
term  *'  crew,"  embraced  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  firemen,  there  is  do 
discrepancy  between  these  statements.  Mr.  Gratton  gives  twenty-foar 
officers  to  the  Shenandoah  ;  Temple  gives  twenty-four  also,  twenty-two 
of  whom  kre  from  the  Laurel.  Mr.  Gratton  says  that  out  of  seventeen 
seamen  by  the  Laurel  '^  some  did  not  join  the  Shenandoah."  Temple, 
adding  Sylvester's  name  to  his  list,  gives  the  names  of  sixteen  petty 
officers,  seamen,  and  firemen  who  did  join  from  the  Laurel,  and  alw  of 
three  seamen  and  firemen  who  joined  from  the  Sea  King.    So  far  as  the 

MJ^MORANDUM 
Sur  les  eurolements pour  le  Shenandoah  H  Melbourne, 

M.  Grattan,  consul  britannique  h  T6n6riffe  rend  compto  le  premier  da  nombre  dfA 
hommes  qui  se  tronvaient  t\  bord  du  Shenandoah  lorsqae  ce  vaisseau  qnittA  le  LaareL 
II  dit  que  le  Laurel  amena  'Mix-sept  niatelots  ot  vingt-quatre  officiera  snppoe^;'*  et 
"queqnelques  hommes  de  Tdquipage  du  Laurel  mout^rent  sur  le  Sea  King."  (Brit. 
App.,  vol.  4,  $.  477.) 

ll  ue  dit  pas  s'il  resta  des  hommes fatsant  partie  de  T^qnipage  du  Sea  King  ik  bord  d« 
ce  vaissean  ;  mais  les  depositions  de  dens  personnos  transmises  par  Ini  dans  sadep^be 
(Ellison,  p.  478 ;  Allen,  p.  479;  Brit.  App.,  vol.  1)  montrent  qn'nn  omcier  arrivade  Londre» 
sur  le  Sea  King  et  que  trois  hommes  de  l'<^(|uipage  rest^rent  h  bord  de  ce  vaisseao. 

William  A.  Temple,  matelot  h  bord  du  vaisseau,  dans  nne  d<^position  faite  sons  ser- 
ment  &  Liverpool,  ie6  d^cembre  1865,  donne  les  noms  de  deux  offlciers  qui  a^iv^^ent 
de  Londres  sur  le  Sea  King,  de  vingt-deux  officiers  qui  pa8s^rent  du  Sea  King  -X  bord  da 
Shenandoah,  de  qnatre  matelots  et  de  deux  pompiers-mdcaniciens  qni  firent  de  mt^mr. 
et  d'un  mntelot  et  deux  pompiers-m^^caniciens  qui  arriv^rent  de  Loudrea  ik  bord  do 
m^me  vaisseau.  II  paralt  par  Yaffidarit  de  George  Silvester  (Am.  App.,  vol.  6,  p.  60H)  qne 
ce  dernier  arriva  aussi  sur  le  Laurel  comme  matelot  et  qu'il  quittale  Shenandoad)  Jt 
Melbourne ;  ce  serait  done  encore  un  nom  &  ajouter  t\  la  liste  de  Temple. 

£n  snpposante  cequi  est  <^videmment  le  fait,  que  M.  Grattan,  sous  le  tenne  ^inip«i:<*' 
a  compris  les  officiers  subalternes,  les  matelots  et  les  m^caniciens-pompiers,  il  uVxi»ir 
ancune  contradiction  entre  ces  di^clerations.  M.  Grattan  dunne  vingt-qnatreofficiensQ 
Shenandoah,  Temple  lui  en  donne  vingt-qnatre  aussi,  dout  vingt-deux  sout  dn  SbenaD- 
doah.  M.  Grattan  dit  que  des  dix-sept  matelots  du  Laurel,  il  y  en  eot  qni  n'entrtTeot 
pas  dans  I'dquipagc  du  Shenandoah  ;  Temple,  en  ajoutant  h  sa  liste  lenom  de  Sylvester, 
donne  les  noms  dc^  seize  officiers  subalternes,  matelots  et  nl^canicien8-pompir^^  qni 
ouitt^rent  1«*  Laurel  iK)ur  HVnibarquer  sur  le  Shenandoah  et  aussi  de  trois  niatrM»ft 
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Sea  King  is  concerned  tliis  acconiit  is  confirined  by  Sylvester's  affidavit. 
(Vol  vi.  Am.  App.,  p.  609.) 

The  next  accoant  of  this  event  is  contained  iu  a  book  called  the 
''Craise  of  the  Shenandoah,''  written  by  Hunt,  one  of  her  oftioers,  after 
lier  cruise  was  finished,  and  published  in  London  and  iu  ]^e\v  York  in 
1867.  He  says  that  when  they  parted  from  the  Laurel,  ^'  officers  and 
men  only  numbered  forty-two  souls,  less  than  half  her  regular  cofnple- 
ment."    (Cruise  of  the  Shenandoah,  page  ^4,  cited  in  the  American  Case.) 

Temple's  detailed  account  as  corrected  gives  the  names  of  forty-three 
persons  on  board.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  absolute  identity  of  re- 
collection of  three  independent  witnesses  on  this  point. 

We  have  two  accounts  of  the  number  of  men  enlisted  between  the 
time  of  leaving  the  Laurel  and  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Melbourne, 
wliich  are  thus  stated  in  the  American  Case : 

The  «ntlior  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Shenandoah  says  that  fonrteeu  were  enlisted  in  this 
way:  ttin  from  the  Alina  and  the  Godfrey,  two  from  the  Susan,  and  two  from  the  Stacey. 

Temple,  in  Wia  attidavit,  gives  the  names  of  three  from  the  Alina,  live  from  the  God- 
frey, one  from  the  Susan,  two  from  the  Stacey,  and  one  from  the  Edward ;  in  all  twelve. 

Here,  again,  the  trifling  discrepancy  confirms  the  general  truthfulness 
of  tte  recollection  of  each  witness.  According  to  Hunt's  account,  she 
had,  on  arriving  in  Melbourne,  iifty-five  men  all  told.  In  Temple's  affi- 
davit, with  the  addition  of  Sylvester,  we  have  the  names  of  iifty-four 
men«  viz,  twenty-five  officers  and  thirty  men. 

O^er  corroborating  testimony  sustains  the  truth  of  the  statements. 
In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Appendix  there  are  several  affida- 
vits 0f  persons  who  left  the  ship  at  Melbourne.  Brackett  (on  page  615) 
says,  ^^  during  the  whole  time  I  was  on  board,  out  of  about  thirty-flve, 
making  the  crew  of  the  said  steamer,  there  was,"  &c.,  &c.  He  also  states 
that  be,  and  four  others  named  by  him,  to  avoid  punishment,  consented 
to  serve  as  seamen  on  the  steamer.  Bolin,  (page  615,)  Scandall,  (page 
G15,)  Ford,  (page  612,)  Scott,  (page  616,)  Lindburg,  (page  617,)  Wicke, 

mdcaiicieus-pom piers,  qui  quitt«)rent  le  Sea  Kins  dans  le  ro^me  bnt.  Qaant  au  Sea 
King,  ce  compte  «Bt  contirm^^  par  Vafidavit  de  SyTventer  (vol.  6,  Am.  App.,  p.  607). 

Un  troisi^me  r<^cit  de  cet  ovt'oement  ae  trouve  dans  an  livre  intital6  ^^CroiBi^re  da 
Sbeoaodoah  "  6crit  par  Hant,  Tun  de  ses  offlciera  apros  la  fin  de  sa  croisi^re,  et  pobli^  k 
Lontferes  et  a  New  York  en  1867.  II  dit  que  lorsqn^ls  qnittereut  le  Laurel,  il  n'y  avait 
ou  tout  en  fait  d'ofliciere  et  de  uiatelotAqueqaarante-denxhommee,  moinsde  la  moitit) 
de  reft'ectif  re|;ulier  (Croisit^re  du  Slienandoah,  p.  24,  cit^  dans  le  eas  am<^ricain). 

Le  r6cit  d^tuillc  de  Temple  ainsi  oon*ig^,  doune  les  noma  de  quarante-trois  perRonnes 
He  trouvant  li  bord.  Lea  souvenirs  de  trois  tdinoins  independants  sont  done  sur  ce 
l)oiut  presqne  abaolnmeut  identiques. 

Ncns  avons  deux  rapports  ([uant  au  noiubre  des  bomroes  enr6168  eutre  le  dt^part  du 
Laurel  et  Varrivc^e  du  vaisseau  a  Melbourue ;  ils  se  trouvent  expriuies  conime  suit 
danf*  le  cas  de  rAuii^rique : 

"  L'auteur  de  la  Croisiore  du  Sbenaudoab  dit  que  quatorze  bommes  furent  enrolls  do 
la  mani^re  suivante :  dix  furent  triei*  de  TAIina  et  du  (iodfrey,  deux  do  la  Susan  et 
deux  du  Stacer. 

**  Temple  dans  son  affidavit^  donue  les  noms  de  trois  bommes  tires  de  TAlina,  de  cinq 
du  Godfrey,  d'un  de  la  Susan,  de  deux  du  Stacer,  et  d'uu  de  Tl^douard,  en  tout  douze/' 

Ic:  encoVe,  la  petite  ditlV^rence  confirme  I'exactitude  des  souvenirs  de  chaciue  t<)moin. 

Selon  Hunt,  le  Sbenaudoab  avait  en  arrivant  a  Melbourne,  55  bommes  tout  compris. 
Dam  Taffldavit  de  Temple,  en  ajoutaut  Silvester,  nous  trouvous  les  noms  de  55 
bommes,  soit  25  officers  et  30  bommes. 

D'tntres  t^^moiguages  corroborant  ceux-ci,  demon treut  la  verity  de  cos  declarntions. 
Dans  le  d^  volume  de  Tappendice  am<^ricain,  se  trouvent  plusieurs  affidavits  de  per- 


rades  dont  il  donne  les  noms,  ils  consentirent,  pour  <^.viter  d'etre  punts,  a  servir  commo 
matelots  sur  le  navire.    Bolin  (p.  615),  Ford  (p.  612),  Scandall  (p.  615),  Scott  (p.  616), 
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(page  625,)  and  Behiecke,  (page  626,)  say  the  same  thing;  in  all  twelve 
persons.  Two  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Brackett  are  on  Templets  list 
of  enlisted  men.  Adding  ten  to  Temple's  list,  it  makes  forty,  or  five 
more  than  the  number  given  by  Brackett  as  *'  aboat"  the  crew.  Adding 
it  to  Hunt's  list  it  gives  forty-one. 

An  estimate  derived  in  a  roundabout  way  from  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  from  the  accounts  of  masters  of  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  Shenandoah,  who  had  reached  there  on  their  way  home, 
confirms  the  truth  of  these  figures.  He  says :  ^^  The  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Shenandoah  is  made  by  ship-masters  who  have 
been  prisoners  on  board  of  her.  •  •  •  She  has  forty-three  men, 
nearly  all  English,  besides  the  officers."  These  statements  were  made 
to  Consul  Munro  by  persons  who  left  the  Shenandoah  after  she  had 
received  the  additions  made  to  her  crew  before  arriving  at  Melboome. 

We  are  justified  in  assuming  that  Hunt's  and  Temple's  acconuts  rep 
resent  the  number  of  men  she  had  on  board  on  arriving  in  Melbonme. 

The  next  inquiry  is  how  many  did  she  lose  there. 

Police-officer  Kennedy,  of  Melbourne,  in  his  report  dated  February 
13  states  that  ^^  twenty  men  have  been  discharged  from  the  Shenandoah 
since  arrival  at  this  port.    (Brit.  App.,  vol.  5,  p.  108.) 

Temple  gives  us  the  names  of  two  who  were  discharged,  Williams  and 
Bruce,  and  says,  in  addition,  ^^  there  were  some  men  who  left  the  ship 
at  Melbourne,  whose  names  I  do  not  know."  Sylvester  says  that  he  left 
at  Melbourne.  (Am.  App.,  vol.  6,  p.  609.)  Brackett  gives  us  the  names 
of  himself,  Madden,  and  Flood,  three  in  all.  Bolin,  Scandall,  Soott, 
Landberg,  Wicke,  and  Bemcke  make  twelve.  It  api)ear8  by  the  affi- 
davit of  Bruce  (Am.  App.,  vol.  6,  p.  605)  and  of  Colby  (same,  p.  607) 
that  they  also  worked  on  the  vessel  as  part  of  the  crew,  and  left  at 
Melbourne.  Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  the  twenty  thirteen  were  pris- 
oners who  had  been  captured  and  forced  to  serve  on  the  Shenamloah, 
and  who  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the  compalsory  serviee. 


Landberg  (p.  617),  Wicke  (p.  625),  et  Bemcke  (p.  626),  disent  Is  m^me  chose,  wit  en 
tout  donze  personnea.  Deux  des  noma  mentionn^  par  Brackett  ee  troayeBt  wax  la 
liate  de  Temple.  En  f^oatant  diz  noma  &  la  Hate  de  Temple  Dona  avons  40,  c'cat-a- 
dire  cinq  de  plna  qne  le  nombre  donu6  par  Brackett  comme  composant  d  pfprh 
r^quipage.  £n  F^outant  h  la  liat-e  de  Hunt,  noua  avona  41,  qoi  eat  le  cbiffre  approx* 
imatif  donn6  par  le  conaal  dea  £tat8-Unia  k  Rio  Janeiro,  d'api^  lea  r^ita  des  iiiattr» 
de  vaisaeaux  pria  par  le  Shenandoab,  qui,  en  entrant  chez  eux,  avaient  paaa^  parcettf 
Tille.  Le  conaul  dit :  "  Le  r^cit  auivant  qnant  an  Shenandoah  a  6t6  fatt  par  des  mil- 
trea  de  vaiaaeanx  qui  ont  ^t^  priaonniera  ii  bord  de  ce  vaiaaeau  ^  *  II  a  43  honmes. 
preaque  toua  auglaia,  outre  lea  officiera/'  Cea  r<Scita  turent  donn^  au  conaul  llooro 
par  dea  peraonuea  qui  avaient  quitt^  le  Shenandoah,  apr^  qu'il  ent  augment^  aon 
Equipage,  avant  d'arriver  li  Melbourne. 

Nona  pouvona  par  conadquent  aupposer  que  lea  cliiffrea  indiquifa  par  Hunt  et  Teoiplr 
repr^aentent  le  nombre  dea  hommea  que  le  vaiaaeau  avait  a  bord  en  arrivant  a  Mel- 
bourne. 

Cherchoua  maintenant  a  aavoir  combien  11  en  perdit  dana  cette  ville. 

LVfficier  de  i)olice,  Kennedy  de  Melbourne,  dana  aon  rapport  du  13  ff^vrior,  docUrr 
que  vingt  honiuiea  ont  6t6  renvoyea  du  Shenandoah  depuia  aon  arrive  daua  le  port 
(Brit.  App.,  vol.  5,  p.  108.) 

Temple  noua  doone  lea  noma  de  deux  hommea  qui  furent  renvoydea,  Williams  rt 
Bruce ;  et  il  ajonte :  "  Qnelqnea  hommea  qnitt^rent  le  vaiaaeau  k  'Melbourne,  maw 
j'ignore  leura  noma.'*  Silveater  dit  qn'il  quitta  le  vaiaaeau  &  Melbourne  (Am.  App.*  vol 
6,  p.  609,)  Bracket  noua  donne  avec  aon  nom  ceux  de  Madden  et  de  Flood,  tmia  tn 
tout;  Bolin,  Scandall,  Scott,  Landberg,  Wicke  et  Berucke  font  douze.  II  paralt, 
d'nproa  lea  affidavits  de  Bruce  (Am.  App.,  vol.  6,  p.  505)  et  de  Colby  (id.,  p.  Gff7)j  qn^tnx 
auaai  travaill^rent  k  bord  du  vaiaaeau  comme  membrea  de  I'l^uipage  et  le  quittHvot  ik 
Melbourne.  Ainsi  il  paralt  one  dea  vingt  hommea,  treize  (^taieut  dea  priaonnien  qni 
avaient  6tA  obliirda  de  travailler  et  de  aervir  anr  le  Shenandoah,  pour  ^viter  onepnoi- 
tion  et  qu'Ha  aaiairent  la  premiere  occaaion  de  (piitter  ce  aervice  forc6. 
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We  have  no  means  of  positively  knowings  tbe  circamstanees  under 
which  the  others  enlisted ;  bat  from  the  identity  of  result  which  will 
hereafter  appear  as  derived  from  several  independent  sources,  we  think 
that  they  were  not  among:  the  persons  either  referred  to  by  Hunt  or 
named  by  Temple  as  among  the  permanent  crew  of  the  vessel  when  she 
arrived  in  Melbourne,  but  were,  like  the  thirteen  whose  names  we  can 
give,  prisoners  who  had  been  forced  into  an  unwilling  service. 

We  feel  perfectly  convinced  that,  except  Sylvester,  no  person  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Shenandoah  at  Melbourne  except  persons  enlisted 
from  captured  vessels  of  the  United  States  against  their  own  will. 

W^e  next  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  number  of  enlistments  made  at 
Melbourne. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1865,  which  was  about  a  week  after  the 
Shenandoah  left  Melbourne,  and  when  the  facts  were  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Governor  Sir  Charles  Darling  said  that  the  reports  and  statements  and 
letters  from  the  chief  commissioner  of  police  in  Yictona  left  '^  no  doubt 
that  the  neutrality  had  been  flagrantly  violated  by  the  commander  of 
the  Shenandoah,'^  who  had  •  •  •  received  on  board  of  his  vessel, 
before  he  left  the  port  on  the  18th  instant,  a  considerable  number  of 
men  destined  to  augment  the  ship's  companv.  (Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  p. 
565.) 

The  report  which  is  referred  to  in  this  statement  is  probably  the  one 
found  on  page  117  of  vol.  5,  of  the  British  Appendix.  In  this  report 
the  detective  states  that  five  boat-loads  of  recruited  men  were  seen  to 
go  on  board  tbe  Shenandoah  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  one  of  which  had 
ten  or  twelve  men  in  it,  of  whom  two  returned ;  and  that  seven  men 
had  gone  on  board  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  He  concludes  thus : 
'^In  preparing  this  report  the  detective  has  confined  himself  to  facts;  but 
it  is  stated  that  in  all  between  sixty  and  seventy  hands  were  shipped  at 
this  port." 

The  ^^  facts  "  stated  by  the  detective  were  true,  and  are  supported  by 
other  proof.    The  rumors  to  which  he  referred  were  exaggerated. 


Nons  n'avons  aacun  luoyen  de  savoir  poBitiyement  dans  qnelles  circonstaDces  les 
antres  s'eDrAl^rent ;  roais  d'apres  les  r^soltats  identiques,  tels  qa'ils  d^rivetit  de  pla- 
sieurs  soutcimi  ind^pendantes,  comme  nons  le  verrons  plas  bas,  Dons  croyons  qu'ils  ne 
faisaieot  pas  partie  de  cenx  indiqii^  par  Hant  oa  p^r  Temple  comme  oooiposant 
r<^utpage  permanent  du  vaisseau  loi'sqaMl  arriva  k  Melbourne,  mais  i^taient,  comme 
les  treize  dont  nons  pouvons  donner  les  noms,  des  prisonniers  qni  avaient  ^t6  forc^  de 
faire  ce  service  cou'tre  lenr  gj^. 

Nons  sommes  parfaitement  convaincns,  qu*&  part  Silvester,  personne  ne  fnt  renvoy(^ 
da  Shenandoah,  k  Melbourne,  excepts  des  hommes  enr61^s  contre  leur  gr^  dans  des 
vaisseanx  captures. 

Nons  dirigerons  maintenant  nos  recherches  snr  le  nombre  des  enr61ements  faits  h  Mel- 
bourne. 

Le  27  f^vrier  1865,  nne  semaine  environ  apr^s  le  depart  dn  Shenandoah  de  Mel- 
bourne, et  alors  qne  sa  m6moire  ^tait  encore  fralche,  le  gouvernenr  sir  Charles  Darling 
d^clara  qne  les  rapports  et  lettres  dn  commissaire  chef  de  police  h,  **  Victoria  ne  lais- 
Haient  ancun  douto  qne  la  nentralitd  eftt  6t6  vioI6e  d'une  mani^re  flagrante  par  le  com- 
maudant  da  Shenandoah  qui  *  *  avait  re^n  t\  bord  de  son  vaisseau  avant  de  quitter 
1«  port  le  18  nn  nombre  considerable  d^hommes  destines  h  angmenter  son  Equipage/' 
(Brit.  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  566.) 

Le  rapport  dont  il  est  ici  question,  est  probablement  celni  que  Ton  tronve  h  la  page 
117  dn  volume  5  de  Tappendice  britanniqne.  Dans  ce  rapport,  le  detective  declare 
que  cinq  bateaux  remplis  d'honimes  ont  ^t^  vns  se  dirigeant  sur  le  Shenandoah  pen- 
dant  la  nuit  du  17;  I'un  d'eux  avait  k  bord  dix  h  douze  hommes,  dont  deux  seuls  re- 
viorent,  et  que  sept  hommes  s'^taient  embarqn^  le  18  an  matin.  II  termine  ainsi 
son  rapport :  ^*  £n  pr^parant  ce  rapport,  le  detective  s'est  born^  anx  faits ;  mais  Ton 
dit  qn'en  tont  soixante  k  soixante-dix  hommes  se  sont  embarqu^s  sur  ce  vaisseau, 
dans  ce  port." 

Les  fails  cit^s  par  le  detective  sont  vrais  et  corrobor^s  par  d'antres  preuves.  Les 
bruits  dont  il  parlait  ^taient  exag^r^s. 
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The  author  of  the  ''  Cruise  of  the  Shenandoah  "  says  that  ^^  the  ship's 
company  had  received  a  mysterious  addition  of  forty-five  men.^  (Cruise 
of  the  Shenandoah,  p.  113,  referred  to  in  the  American  Case.)  This 
would  seem  to  be  about  the  number  seen«by  the  detective's  informaDCs. 

Temple  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  petty  officers,  nineteen  seamen, 
seven  firemen,  and  three  marines ;  in  all,  of  forty-two  persons  who  were 
recruited  at  Melbourne.  This  account  agrees  nearly  with  Hunt's,  and  is 
incidentally  confirmed  by  Forbes'  affidavit  concerning  Dunning,  Bvans^ 
and  Green,  referred  to  in  the  American  Case. 

According  to  the  figures  to  be  gathered  from  Hunt's  narrative,  in 
various  parts  of  it,  the  Shenandoah  then  had,  after  the  Melbonroe  re- 
cruitments were  added,  one  hundred  and  one  officers  and  men.  Accord- 
ing to  Teraple-s  account,  she  had  twenty -five  officers,  thirty  petty  officers, 
twenty-six  seamen,  nine  firemen  and  three  marines;  iu  all,  ninety -three 
persons. 

The  slight  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Hunt,  in 
his  rapid  narrative,  makes  no  mention  of  the  discharge  of  men  at  Mel- 
bourne. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Shenandoah  captured  and  burned  the  whaler 
AbigaiL  Mr..  Ebenezer  F.  Nye,  the  master  of  the  Abigail,  iu  an  affi- 
davit sworn  to  on  the  7th  of  September,  1871,  says:  ^^  The  Shenandoah 
at  the  time  I  was  taken  on  board  had  a  full  complement  of  officers,  bat 
was  very  much  in  want  of  seamen,  having  only  forty-five  or  fifty,  not 
half  the  number  she  needed.  The  officers  told  me  that  her  full  comple- 
ment of  officers  and  crew  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  but  at  tbat 
time  she  had  one  hundred  and  five  all  told." 

It  appears  from  Temple's  affidavit  that  after  leaving  Melbonme  and 
before  the  capture  of  the  Abigail,  the  crew  was  increased  by  tke  eahst- 
ment  of  one  petty  officer  and  seven  seamen  from  captured  vessels,  viz: 
Park,  officer,  and  Welch,  Morris,  Adeis,  Delombaz,  Roderick,  Steven- 
son, and  Bossel,  seamen.  According  to  the  calculations  derived  from 
Hunt's  narrative,  therefore,  she  should  have  had  at  that  time,  with  this 
addition,  108  persons,  officers  and  crew. 


L'autenr  de  la  crosi^re  dn  Shenandoah  dit  qae  **  I'^uipai^e  avait  re^a  aiM  aag- 
mentation  myst^rienae  de  qnarante-cinq  konimee/'  (p.  113,  voj.  Ameriam  (Jam),  C> 
nombre  semble  ^tre  celui  qui  fut  reniarcia6  par  ceux  qni  donn^rent  cee  infonnatkNi^ 
an  detective. 

Temple  donne  lea  nonis  de  1  officier,  13  offlciers  Bubaltemes,  19  matelota,  7  m^caai- 
ciens-pompiers  et  3  soldats  de  marine,  en  tout  43  homnies  reorut^s  k  Melbonme.  Ce 
r^it  8'accorde  assez  avec  celui  de  Hunt  et  se  tronve  incidemment  confirm^  par  TiA 
davit  de  Forbes  an  snjet  de  Dnnniug,  Evans  et  Qreen  cit^a  dans  le  cas  de  rAnn^nqoe. 

Selon  les  chiffres  que  Ton  pent  recueiller  du  r6cit  de  Hunt,  dans  difii6reutes  parti«A 
de  ce  r^cit,  le  Shenandoah  avait  alors,  apr^s  lee  enrAlements  k  Melbourne,  101  oflicier» 
et  matelots. 

Selon  le  r<^cit  de  Temple,  il  avait  25  ofliciers,  30  ofliciers  subalternes,  26  mateloti,  ^ 
et  3  aoldats  de  marine,  en  tont  93  houiuies. 

La  petite  diifi^rence  pent  s'expliqner  par  le  fait  que  Hunt,  dans  son  r6cit  rapide  ne 
fait  aucune  mention  dn  renvoi  des  hommeg  k  Mell^ourne. 

Le  27  mai,  le  Shenandoah  prit  et  brdla  le  baleiuier  Abif^ail.  M.  Ebeneaer  F.  Xt^ 
le  maitre  de  FAbigail,  dans  un  affidavit  du  7  septembre  1871  dit :  **  Lo  Shenaoduafa,  a 
l'<5poque  ofi  je  fus  pria  ti  bord,  avait  nu  nombre  complet  d'oftioiers  mais  mam{Q«it 
paasablemeut  de  matelots,  car  il  n'eu  avait  que  quarante  on  ciuquante,  pas  la  uioiK^tlf 
ce  quMl  fallait.  Les  ofticiers  m'ont  dit  cfue  leur  veritable  etfectif  d*officiers  et  tl^ 
matelots  anrait  dd  Stre  de  185,  mais  a  cette  ^poque,  il  avait,  tout  conipris,  K^^ 
hommes.^' 

II  paratt,  d*apr^8  Vaffidavit  de  Temple,  qu^apn^s  avoir  quitt6  Melbonme,  et  avaat  b 
capture  de  TAbigail,  rdquipa^e  fut  angmente  par  I'embauchage  d'nn  officier  snbalteiv^ 
et  de  sept  matelots  tir^s  de  vaisseanx  captur<^s,  soit :  Park,  officier,  et  Welch,  Morris 
Adeis,  Delombaz,  Roderick,  Stevenson  et  Rossel,  matelots. 

D'apr^s  les  calcnls  tir^s  du  r6cit  de  Hnnt,  le  Shenandoah  devait  par  cona^aeat avoir 
i^  cette  cpoqne,  avec  cette  augmentation,  10^  hommes  tont  compris. 
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AccordiDg  to  Temple's  account  she  bad  one  hundred  and  one  such 
persons,  of  whom  lifty-seven  were  ofttcers  and  petty  officers,  and  forty- 
four  were  either  seamen,  marines,  or  firemen.  This  result  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Nye's  estimates  and  recollection  in  a  striking  manner. 

After  that  time.  Temple  represents  the  Senandoah  as  receiving  re- 
cruitments from  captured  vessels,  as  follows :  one  officer,  twenty-one 
seamen,  one  fireman,  and  nine  marines ;  in  all,  thirty-two  |)ersons.  He 
represents  the  vessel  as  arriving  at  Liverpool  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  persons  on  board. 

In  an  official  report  made  by  Captain  Pay  nter  to  the  Goutroller-Geu- 
eral  of  the  British  Coast  Guard,  dated  Novemoer  7,  18G5,  (Brit.  App 
vol.  1,  page  675,)  it  is  stated  that  ^^  the  Shenandoah  has  a  complement- 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  officern  and  men.'' 

Temple,  in  his  affidavit  sworn  to  the  6th  day  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber, gives  the  identical  number,  and  adds  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
men.  When  this  affidavit  was  communicated  to  the  British  Government 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  his  veracity  by  efforts  to  show  that 
his  general  character  did  not  entitle  his  statement  to  credit ;  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  show  that  the  list  attached  to  his  affidavit  was  in 
any  respect  incorrect,  undoubtedly  because  the  persons  in  Liverpool  who 
knew  the  facts  knew  it  to  be  true.  The  attempt  was  made  by  Captain 
Paynter,  the  officer  who  took  charge  of  the  Shenandoah  after  she  was 
abandoned  by  Waddell,  and  under  whose  direction  the  crew  was  dis- 
charged. He  therefore  either  knew  whether  the  facts  were  correct,  or, 
if  they  were  incorrect,  where  the  persons  could  be  found  who  could  show 
that  they  were  so.  In  discharging  the  crew  he  undoubtedly  had  the 
crew  list.  If  Temple's  list  had  varied  from  the  ship's  crew  list,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  variance  would  have  been  shown  by  an  officer  anxious  to 
prove  him  unworthy  of  credit. 

Temple's  list  is  supported,  Ist.  By  its  intrinsic  truthfulness.  2d.  By 
its  substantial  agreement  with  Hunt's  account.  3d.  By  the  shipmas- 
ter's statements  reported  to  Consul  Munro,  at  Bio  Janeiro.    4tli.  By  the 


D*apr^  le  i^cit  de  Temple,  il  avnit  101  homines,  dont  <^tai^nt  57  offlciers  et  officUra 
sabaltenies,  et  44  matelote,  soldate  de  marine  et  mocaDioieos. 

Ce  r^nltat  confirme  Fexactitude  de  restimation  et  Ics  sonvenirs  de  M.  Nye  de  la  ma- 
nii^re  la  pi  as  frappante. 

Apr^s  cette  ^poque,  Temple  repr^sente  le  Shenandoah  com  me  recevant  des  enrOle- 
raentsdes  vaisseanx  captures  conime  Huit :  1  ofBcier,  21  matelots,  1  mecanicien-pompier, 
et  9  8oldat«  de  marine,  en  tont  32  hommes.  II  repr^seute  le  vais»eau  arrivant  k  Liver* 
pool  avec  133  hommes  h  bord. 

Dans  an  rapport  ofUciel  dcrit  par  le  capitaine  Paynter  an  contr61eur  gi^neral  deH 
gardes-cAtes  britanniques,  date  dii  7  uovembre  1865  (Brit.  App.  vol.  1,  p.  675)  il  est  de- 
clare **  qne  le  Sheuaudoah  a  nn  etfectif  de  13:3  officiers  et  matelots." 

Temple,  dans  sou  affidavit  da  6  ddcembre  saivant,  donue  des  chiffres  identiqaes  et 
njonte  les  noma  des  otticiers  et  des  matelots. 

Lorsque  Vaffidavit  de  Temple  fat  eommuuiqa^S  aa  goavernement  britannique,  on  cher- 
cha  1^  mettre  en  donte  sa  vdracit^  en  moutrant  qne  son  caract«re  uMnspirait  pas  de  la 
confiance  dans  ses  declarations  ;  mais  on  ue  chercba  nnllemeut  h  moutrer  que  la  liste 
iiunex<5  &  son  affidamt  <^tait  incorrect : — sans  doute  parce  que  les  personnes  li  Liverpool 
qai  conuaissaient  les  faits  savaient  qne  cette  liste  ^tait  vraie.  Celui  qui  ^leva  ccs 
dontes,  fat  lo^  capitaine  Paynter,  Toflicier  qui  se  chargea  du  Shenandoah  lorsqu*il  fut 
abandon nd  par  Waddell  et  conform^ment  aux  instructions  duquel  Tdquipage  fut 
renvoy^.  II  savait  par  cons6qaeut  si  ces  faits  ^taieut  exacts : — ou  s'ils  ne  ]Y>taient  pas, 
il  savait  oil  ou  pouvait  trouver  les  personues  qui  pouvaient  ddmontrer  lenr  inexac- 
titude. Ku  renvoyant  T^quipage,  il  avait  sans  doute  tenu  la  liste  de  Tdquipage.  Si  la 
liste  de  Temple  avait  difttlr^  de  celle  lii,  il  est  Evident  que  cette  diflVSrence  aurait  <^t<5 
d6montr<^e  par  an  officier  d<^sireax  de  faire  passer  Temple  comme  indigne  de  foi. 

La  liste  donn^e  par  Temple  est  appuy^e :  I'',  par  sa  v^racitiS  intrins^^que  ;  2^,  par  son 
accord  avec  le  r^cit  de  Hunt;  3°,  par  les  r^cits  des  maltres  des  vaisseaux  captur<^8, 
r<^cits  rapportds  par  le  consul  Munro  h  Rio  Janeiro ;  4",  par  les  affidavits  de  plusieurs. 
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affidavits  of  several  captured  seamen  released  at  Melbourne  from  invol- 
untary service  on  tl^e  Shenandoah.  5th.  By  the  letter  of  the  Governor, 
Sir  Charles  Darling.  6th.  By  the  report  of  Detective  Kennedy.  7tb. 
By  the  affidavit  of  Y'orbes.  8th.  By  the  affidavit  of  Nye,  the  commander 
of  the  Abagail.  9th.  By  the  report  of  Captain  Paynter  to  the  controller- 
general  of  the  coast  guard.  10th.  By  the  fact  that  Captain  Paynter 
was  not  able  to  disprove  it  when  he  had  the  motive  to  do  so,  and 
when  the  means  were  within  his  power.  If  this  account  is  to  be 
believed,  forty- three  persons  recrnited  at  Melbourne,  in  violation  of  the 
duties  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral,  joined  the  Shenandoah,  namely, 
one  officer,  thirteen  petty  officers,  nineteen  seamen,  seventy-five  men, 
and  three  marines  from  that  port,  and,  with  one  exception,  no  person 
left  it  there  who  had  not  been  first  captured  as  a  prisoner,  and  then  com- 
pelled under  duress  to  do  involuntary  service  on  board. 

The  figures  in  this  paper  are  the  result  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  documents* referred  to.  Where  they  differ  from  those  hitherto  pre- 
sented, they  are  to  be  taken  as  a  revision  of  our  former  docaments. 

Geneva,  August  21, 1872. 

Analysis  of  the  list  (accompanying  the  affidavit  of  William  A,  Temple. 

Ckime  out  in  the  Laurel — 92  officers :  Waddellf  Grimball,  Lee,  Chon,  Scaler,  Lining. 
McUlty,  O^Brien,  Codd,  McGnffoey,  Bullock,  Browo,  Mason,  HuDt,  Minor,  Collon, 
Smith,  Howard,  Guy,  Lynch,  O'Shea,  Alcott ;  10  petty  officers :  MoraOi  Warren,  Bron- 
nan,  Hall,  Crawford,  Wiggins,  Fenner,  Griffith,  Fox,  Jones ,  2  firemen :  Marshall,  Bsw- 
linson  ;  3  seamen  :  Simpson,  Bose,  Oar — 37. 

Came  out  in  the  Sea  King — 2  officers :  Whittle,  Hutchinson ;  1  seaman :  Jones ;  2  fire- 
men :  Martin,  Clark — 5. 

Enlisted  from  captures  made  hefor;e  arriving  at  MeJboume — 9  petty  officers :  Rowe,  Rsy- 
mond,  Wert,  Davy,  Hanson,  Taft,  Hopkins,  Williams,  Bruce ;  3  seamen :  Wsr, 
Blacking,  Floyd— 12. 

Discharged  at  Melboume^2  petty  officers :  Williams,  Brace — ^2. 

Enlisted  at  Melbourne— I  officer :  Blackar ;  13  petty  officers :  Dunning,  Strong,  Collerj, 
James,  Spring,  Burk,  Exshaw,  Glover,  McLaren,  Marlow,  Smith,  Alexauder,  Canning; 
19  seamen :  Collins,  Foran,  Kerney,  McDonald,  Ramsdale,  Kilgower,  Swantoa,  M^sa, 
Fegan,  Crooks,  Simms,  Hill,  Hutchinson,  Evans,  Morton,  Giffurd,  Ross,  William^  Sim- 
mons ;  7  firemen :  McLane,  Brice,  Green,  Burges,  Mullineaux,  Southerland,  Shattoo  : 
3  marines :  Riley,  Kenyon,  Brown — 43. 

Enlisted  after  leaving  Melbourne  and  before  capture  of  the  Abagail — 1  petty  officer:  Pari; 
7  seamen  :  Welch,  Morris,  Adies,  Delombas,  Roderick,  Stevenson,  Rosel — S. 

Enlisted  after  capture  of  the  Abagail — 1  officer :  Manning ;  21  seamen  :  Hawthorn,  Sea- 
man, Graft,  Kelley,  Dowden,  Colar,  Patterson,  Hilcox,  Canning,  Vanerery,  Bill,  iW^- 
ens,  Mahoe,  Long,  California,  French,  Sailer,  Brown,  Kanaoa,  Boy,  Wicks ;  1  firemao  : 
Carr ;  9  marines :  Murray,  Silver, Burnet,  Barry,  Floyd,  Ivors,  Poulson,  Clary,  Griin««-* 
32. 

Died  on  the  voyage — 1  petty  officer:  Canning;  1  seaman :  Bill — 2, 


matelots  prisonniers  rel^h^  h  Melbourne  d'un  service  forc6  snr  le  Shenandoah ;  5P^  ptr 
la  lettre  dn  gouverneur  sir  Charles  Darling;  6°,  par  le  rapport  du  detective  Kenuedy : 
7^  par  Vaffidaritde  Forbes ;  8",  par  Vaffidaril  de  Nye,  le  commandant  de  TAbigail;  9^,{M»f 
le  rapport  du  capitaine  Paynter  au  contr61enr  gen<^ral  des  gardes-cAt«8 ;  10^,  par  leiait 
que  le  capitaine  Paynter  ne  pdt  rdussir  ^  en  contester  I'exaotitnde,  lorsqn'il  avait  it» 
raisons  et  les  moyens  de  le  faire. 

Si  Ton  doit  croire  ce  r<^cit,  43  personnes  recrut^es  k  Melbourne,  en  violation  des  de- 
voirs  de  la  Grande- Bretagne  comme  puiHsance  nentre,  e^embarqu^rent  sur  le  Sheoan- 
doah  dans  ce  port :  ce  furent  1  officier,  13  officiers  subalternes,  19  matelote,  7  m^caniciea«- 
pompiers  et  trois  soldats  de  marine,  et,  sans  exception,  personue  dans  ce  port  ne  Ir 
quitta  qui  n'etlt  6t6  d^abord  fait  prisounier  et  oblig<S»par  force  de  faire  le  service  a  bord 
(in  vaisseau. 

Les  chiffres  de  cette  i^criture  sout  le  r^^sultat  d^in  examen  critique  des  ducniueat^ 
cit^Hj  lorsquMIs  difftTent  de  ceux  pr<^sent<^s  jas(|uMri,  ils  doivcnt  ^tre  pris  comme  on^ 
revision  de  nos  documciita  pr^cddents. 

GenJ'vc,  le  21  aoftt  1872. 


IX.— ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  ROl'NDELL  PALMER  ON  THE  SPECIAL 
QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  LEGAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  ENTRANCE 
OF  THE  FLORIDA  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  MOBILE,  ON  THE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, IF  ANY,  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  THAT  SHIP. 


It  is  iraportaDt  to  consider  the  principle  applicable  to  the  special  case 
of  the  Florida,  after  she  had  entered  the  Confederate  port  of  Mobile,  and 
there  remained  several  months  and  enlisted  a  new  crew,  before  crnising 
or  committing  hostilities  against  the  shipping  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  antecedent  circumstances,  applicable  to  this  vessel,  are  such  as  (in 
the  view  of  the  Tribunal)  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  any  want  of  due 
diligence,  in  respect  to  her,  can  be  imputed  to  Great  Britain,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  such  want  of  due  diligence  involves,  as  its  legiti- 
mate eonnequence,  responsibility  for  her  acts,  in  the  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  never  cruised  or  committed  any  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United 
States  until  after  she  had  been  for  a  long  interval  of  time  in  a  Confed- 
erate port,  and  had  thence  issued  as  a  duly  commissioned  Confederate 
cruiser,  and  in  an  altered  condition  as  to  her  capacity  for  war. 

The  facts  which  occurred  as  to  this  vessel  are  really  not  distinguish- 
able, in  principle,  from  the  case  of  a  ship  of  war  transported  from  a 
neutral  to  a  belligerent  country  by  a  breach  of  blockade,  manned  and 
made  capable  of  cruising  for  the  first  time  in  the  belligerent  country, 
and  afterward  actually  cruising  from  thence.  It  is  certain  that  the  crew 
which  was  hired  to  sail  with  the  Florida  from  England  to  Nassau,  was 
not  hired,  and  did  not  serve,  for  any  purpose  of  war ;  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  sufficient  crew  for  such  purpose  was  obtained  by  her  in  the 
Bahamas,  or  elsewhere  .within  any  British  possession.^  She  did  not 
enter  the  port  of  Mobile  simply  in  U-ansitUj  or  as  a  point  of  immediate 
depai-ture  for  a  subsequent  cruise,  for  which  the  necessary  preparation 
bad  been  already  made  within  British  territory ;  but  she  remained  there 
more  than  four  months,  from  the  4th  of  September,  1803,  to  the  15th  of 
January,  1864.'  She  there  engaged  the  crew  which  enabled  her  to  go 
to  sea,  and  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  shipping  of.  the  United 
States.^ 

Ou  what  principle  would  such  a  case  as  this  have  been  dealt  with  by 
international  law,  it  the  question  had  not  been  one  of  national  respon- 
sibility, sought  to  be  cast  upon  Great  Britain,  but  had  arisen  under  the 
well-established  rules  applicable  to  neutral  citizensconcerned  in  breaches 
of  blockade,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  contraband  of  war  to  an  enemy  ? 
If  the  direct  agents  in  conveying  the  Florida  into  Mobile  (supposing 
she  had  been  brought  in  by  and  under  the  charge  of  another  British 
ship)  would  not  have  been  under  any  continuing  responsibility  by  inter- 
national law,  after  leaving  her  there  and  returning  to  their  own  country, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  such  a  continuing  responsibility  ought  to  attach 
upon  the  nation  from  whose  territory  she  was  sent  out,  merely  for  want 
of  the  use  of  due  diligence  to  prevent  that  transaction !    Professor 

1  United  States  App.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  307,  331. 

■'  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

=»Brit.  App.,  vol.  i,  pp.  117,  120-182. 
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Bluntscbli,  in  his  paper  on  the  Alabama  qaestion,  ('^  Revue  de  droit 
international,^  1870,)  says,  (page  473:) 

n  De  fant  d'aillears  pas  perclre  de  viie  qae  tons  ces  effets  d<^saatrenx  soiit  en  premifr 
lieu  imputables,  non  pas  aa  fi^oavernement  an^laiSt  raais  aus  croiseurt  enx-m^mes. 
Personne  n-accasera  le  ji^oavernement  anglais  d'avoir  donn^  mission  de  d^trnire  1m 
navires  do  commerce  ata6ricains  on  d'avoir,  par  ses  agissements,  antrav6  ou  endom- 
mag6  la  marine  am<^ricaine.  Ce  que  Ton  pent  lui  reproclier  4  bon  droit,  en  suppoaaot 
que  les  fait>s  clt<^s  pins  haat  doivent  Atre  consid6r^  comme  avon^s  on  proav^,  ce  n'est 
pas  VLnfaitf  mais  nne  omission  t'ontrc  le  droit  Sa  fante  ne  oonsiste  pas  k  avoir  ^aip^et 
appareill^  les  corsaires,  mais  k  n^avoirptM  emp^chdlenr  armemeut  et  leur  aortic  de  son 
territoire  nentre.  Mais  cette  faute  n'a  ciu'nn  rapport  indirect^  et  nuUement  nn  rapport 
direct,  avec  les  depredations  reellement  commises  par  les  corsaires.' 

In  the  ca^e  of  a  breach  of  blockade  the  offense  is  deemed  by  interna- 
tional law  to  be  ^^  deposited,'^  and  the  oftense  of  the  neutral  vessel  to 
be  terminated  when  she  has  once  completed  her  return  voyage.  ^^The 
penalty,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  ^' never  travels  on  with  the  vessel  farther 
than  to  the  end  of  the  return  voyage ;  and,  if  she  is  takea  in  any  part  of 
that  voyage,  she  is  taken  in  delicto.^  (Commentaries,  vol.  i,  p.  151.)  As 
to  contraband,  the  law  is  thus  stated  in  Wheaton's  ^^  Elenients,'^  (Law- 
rence's Edition,  p.  809 :) 

The  general  rule  as  to  contraband  articles,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  is,  that  the 
nrticles  must  be  taken  in  delicto,  in  the  actnal  prosecntion  of  the  yoyage  to  an  enemy's 
port.  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the  law  of  nations  you  cannot  geoersUy 
take  the  proceeds  in  the  return  voyage.  From  the  moment  of  quitting  port  on  a  boft- 
tile  destination,  indee<l,  the  ofi'ense  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  thf 
goo<ls  are  actually  endeavoring  to  enter  the  enemy^s  port ;  but  beyond  that,  if  tb« 
goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto,  and  in  the  actual  prosecntion  of  such  a  voyage,  the  penalty 
is  not  now  generally  held  to  attach. 

Mr.  Wheaton  adds,  by  way  of  qualification,  that  "  the  same  learned 
judge  applied  a  different  rule  in  other  cases  of  contraband,  carried  from 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  with  false  papers  and  false  destination,  io- 
tended  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  where  the  retarn 
cargo,  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo  taken'  on  the  retarn  voyage, 
was  held  liable  to  condemnation."  These  were  the  cases  of  the  Rosalie 
and  Betty  and  the  Nancy ;  as  to  which,  in  a  note,  the  learned  aathor 
says: 

The  soundness  of  these  last  decisions  may  be  well  questioned ;  for,  in  order  to  sov 
tain  the  penalty,  there  must  be,  on  principle,  a  delidum  at  the  moment  of  seizore.  To 
subject  the  property  to  confiscation  while  the  ofibnae  no  longer  continues,  would  W 
to  extend  it  indefinitel v,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage,  but  to  all  future  cargoes  of  th^ 
vessel,  which  would  thus  never  be  purified  from  the  contagion  communicated  by  tb« 
contraband  articles. 

* 

If  the  analogy  of  these  cases  is  followed,  (and  what  nearer  analog.? 
can  be  suggested f)  Great  Britain  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
cruises  of  the  Florida  after  her  departure  from  Mobile  in  January,  186i 

The  case  of  the  Gran  Para  (reported  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr. 
Wheaton's  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  pAllf 
is  certainly  not  an  authority  for  any  contrary  principle  or  conclusion. 
The  question  there  was,  not  whether  any  authority  of  the  United  Stales 
should  seize  or  detain  the  ship  Irresistible,  (then  in  the  war  service  of 
General  Artigas  as  chief  of  the  so-called  <*  Oriental  Republic,^)  wfaicb 
was  held  to  have  been  ille^Uy  fitted  out  in  a  port  of  the  United  States, 
in  violation  of  the  neutrality  law  of  that  country — much  less  whether 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  of  her  captare^ 
upon  the  high  seas — but  solely,  whether  the  cruise  oa  which  she  had 
taken  a  prize,  (the  Gran  Para,)  which  was  actually  brought  into  a  port 

1  The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  in  the  original  text  of  M.  BHIntachIL 
'  See  also  Brit.  App.  vol.  iii,  p.  91. 
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of  the  United  States,  was  so  disconnected  from  her  orifpnal  illegal  out- 
tit,  by  the  fact  of  her  having  been  at  Buenos  Ayres  during  the  interval, 
as  to  make  it  proper  for  tbe  Courts  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  for  tbe  purpose  of  restoring  that  prize  to  her 
original  Portuguese  owner  ?  Upon  the  wbole  circumstances  of  the  case 
this  question  was  determined  in  the  negative.  The  material  facts  being 
that  the  Irresistible  was  built  at  Baltimore,  in  all  respects,  for  purposes 
of  war ;  that  she  there  enlisted  a  crew  of  about  fifty  men,  and  took  in 
a  sufficient  armament  for  the  purpose  of  the  cruise  in  which  she  was 
afterwards  engaged ;  that  she  went  to  Baenos  Ayres,  staid  there  only  a 
few  weeks,  went  through  the  form  of  discharging,  but  immediately' 
afterwards  re-enlisted,  substantially,  the  same  crew ;  obtained  no  new 
onttit  or  armament ;  took  a  commission  from  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  cruise  against  Spain,  but  sent  back  that  commission  on  the  very 
next  day  after  leaving  the  port^  when  the  officer  in  command  produced  a 
wholly  different  commission  from  General  Artigas^aschief  of  the  '^Oriental 
ReptU>liCj^  under  which  he  proceeded  actually  to  cruise.  It  was  with  refer- 
ence to  this  state  of  circumstances,  (so  different  from  the  facts  relative 
to  the  Florida  at  Mobile,)  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  that  this 
was  a  colorable,  and  not  a  real  termination  of  the  original  cruise. 

Tbe  principle,  (he  said)  is  now  finally  settled,  that  prizes  made  by  vessels  wbicb 
have  violated  tbe  Acts  of  Congress  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  if  brought  within  their  territory,  shall  be  restored. 
Tbe  question  therefore  is,  does  this  case  come  within  the  principle  ? 

Thin  Court  has  never  decided  that  the  offense  adheres  to  the  vessel^  tchaiever  changes  may 
have  taken  ptacet  and  can  not  be  deposited  at  the  termination  of  the  emiee  in  preparing  for  which 
it  was  committed;  and,  as  the  Irresistible  made  no  prize  on  her  passage  from  Baltimore 
to  the  River  La  Plata,  it  is  contended  that  the  offense  was  deposited  there,  and  that  the 
Court  cannot  connect  her  subsequent  cruise  with  the  transactions  at  Baltimore. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted  fit  such  a  case  as  this^  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
onr  nentralit^'  would  be  completely  eluded,  so  far  as  this  enforcement  depends  on  the 
restitution  of  prizes  made  in  violation  of  them.  Vessels  completely  fitted  in  our  ports 
for  military  operations  need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there,  after  obtaining  a 
commission,  go  through  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  their  crew,  to  be- 
come perfectly  legitimate  crnisers,  puritied  from  every  taint  contracted  at  the  place 
trhere  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  annoyance  was  acquired.  This  wonld  indeetl  be  a 
fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  to  our  own  Government,  and  of  which  no  nation 
wonld  be  the  dupe.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  disguise  the  facts,  that  the  arms 
and  ammunition  taken  on  board  the  Irresistible  at  Baltimore  were  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used  on  a  cruise,  and  that  tbe  men  there  enlisted,  though  engaged  in 
form  as  for  a  commercial  voyage,  were  not  so  engaged  in  fact. 

It  is  submitted  that  there  is  nothing  whatever,  in  the  view  thns  taken 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  which  can  have  anj  tendency  to  establish  the 
resiionsibility  of  Great  Britain  for  captures  of  the  Florida,  made  after 
she  left  Mobile,  and  never  brought  into  any  British  port.  The  simple 
ground  of  the  decision  was  that  which  the  Chief  Justice  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  his  judgment : 

The  principle  is  now  firmly  settled,  that  prizes  made  by  vessels  which  have  violated 
the  Acts  of  Congress  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  neutrality  of 
the  United  States,  if  brought  within  their  territory,  shall  be  restored.  The  only  qnoH- 
tion,  therefore,  is,  does  this  case  come  within  the  principle  f 

And  it  was  held  to  be  within  that  principle,  not  because  the  offense 
was  one  which  could  never  be  ^^ deposited,"  but  becanse  the  '^deposita- 
tion" relied  upon  in  that  case  was  not  real  but  only  pretended. 

That  caise,  in  fact,  fell  short  of  deciding  so  much  even  as  this :  that 
if  a  prize,  taken  by  the  Florida  after  her  departure  from  Mobile,  bad 
been  brought  into  a  British  port,  and  if  the  same  rule  as  to  the  restitn- 
tion  of  prizes,  which  is  the  settled  and  known  law  of  the  United  States, 
had  also  been  the  settled  and  known  law  of  Great  Britain,  such  a  prize 
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ODght  to  have  been  restored  to  her  original  owners.  This  is  the  atmost 
extent  to  which  the  authority  of  the  case  of  the  Gran  Para  ooald  ever 
be  sapposed  to  go.  But  the  circumstances  are,  in  all  essential  points, 
so  widely  dissimilar,  as  to  make  it  no  authority,  even  for  that  limited 
purpose. 

If,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Florida,  the  neutral  State  were  held 
liable  for  the  captures  made  by  her  in  her  first  cruise,  after  leaving  Mo- 
bile, it  seems  unavoidably  to  follow  (and  this  appears  to  be  the  coocla- 
sion  actually  insisted  on  by  the  United  States)  that  there  must  be  no- 
limited  liability  ior  all  her  subsequent  cruises,  and  that  the  offense  could 
never  be  "deposited.'' 

But  this  is  not  only  not  a  just  inference  from,  it  is  in  fact  contradictory 
to,  the  doctrine  to  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  always  been  nnder* 
stood  in  the  United  States  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  authority 
in  the  Gran  Para  case.  Part  of  the  Riibric^  or  marginal  note,  prefixed 
by  the  reporter  to  that  case,  is  in  these  words :  "A  bond  fide  termination 
of  the  cruise^  for  which  the  illegal  armament  was  here  obtained^  putt  an  end 
to  the  disaMlity  groxcing  out  of  our  neutrality  laics  which  does  not  attaek 
indefinitely,^ 

The  Florida  could  not  have  cruised  without  a  proper  crew  ;  it  was  in 
a  port  of  her  own  country  that  she  first  obtained  such  a  crew,  and  so 
acquired  the  capacity  of  cruising.  The  equipment,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived before  reaching  Mobile,  was  therefore  only  partial  and  incom- 
plete. Even  assuming  that  she  obtained  this  equipment  under  ciream- 
stances  which  involved  some  failure  in  the  use  of  proper  diligence  ou 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  on  what  principle  can  Great  Britain  be  charged 
with  all  her  subsequent  captures?  Would  not  such  a  principle  involve 
the  liability  of  a  neutral  State  to  be  charged  with  all  captures  made  by 
a  vessel  which  had  obtained,  within  its  territory,  through  some  want  ot 
due  diligence  on  the  part  of  its  authorities,  any  kind  or  degree  whatever 
of  equipment,  or  augmentation  of  warlike  force,  however  impossible  it 
might  be  to  prove  that  such  equipment  or  augmentation  of  force  was  tbe 
proximate  cause  of  any  of  her  captures,  and  in  however  large  a  degree 
other  causes  may  have  evidently  contributed  to  her  means  of  offense  t 
If  what  was  done  to  the  Florida  at  Mobile  had  been  done  in  a  Spanish 
port,  by  the  permission  or  culpable  neglect  of  the  authorities ;  if,  after 
lying  for  four  months  in  a  Spanish  port,  she  had  there,  for  the  first  time, 
obtained  a  fighting  crew,  and  had  been  dispat<ched  from  thence  to  prey 
upon  American  commerce,  would  it  still  have  been  contended  that  Great 
Britain,  and  not  Spain,  was  liable  ?  Or  would  it  have  been  contended 
that  both  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  liable,  under  such  circumstances 
and  that  the  liability  of  both  was  indefinite  and  unlimited  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  wart  Will  the  Tribunal  give  its  sanction  to  such  doc- 
trines as  these,  not  only  without  any  aid  from  authority,  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  light  which  is  derivable  from  the  reason  and  analog  of 
the  doctrines  of  international  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  jurisprndence 
of  the  United  States  themselves,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  be  got- 
erned  by  similar  principles  f 

The  legitimate  inference,  from  the  analogy  of  the  law  as  to  breach  of 
contraband,  is,  that  any  responsibility  which  Great  Britain  may  have 
been  under  as  the  neutral  State  from  which  the  Florida  was  introdaoed 
into  Mobile,  came  to  its  natural  end  when  (having  previously  committed 
no  act  of  war)  she  was  once  at  home  in  that  port,  and  became  bona  fidf 
incorporated,  within  their  own  territory,  into  the  naval  force  of  the  Coo- 
federate  States.  The  legitimate  inference  from  the  doctrine  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  the  Gran  Para,  is,  that  having  been  once 
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bona  fide  received  into  Mobile,  as  her  proper  port,  and  having  been  there 
manned,  and  dispatched  from  thence  for  her  sabseqnent  crnise,  an 
effectaal  line  of  separation  was  drawn,  for  all  legal  and  international 
purposes,  between  everything  which  had  occnrred  before  she  entered 
into  that  port  and  everything  which  occurred  afterward ;  and  that  ([no 
hostile  craising  against  the  United  States  having  taken  place  daring 
the  interval  between  her  leaving  Liverpool  and  her  entrance  into  Mo- 
bile) Great  Britain  had  no  just  cause  for  afterward  refusing  to  her  the 
ordinary  immunities  and  privileges  of  a  duly-commissioned  ship  of  war 
of  a  belligerent  Power,  and  certainly  was  not  under  any  obligation 
toward  the  United  States  to  do  so,  even  if  a  different  rule  would  have 
been  applicable  to  such  a  ship  as  the  Alabama,  which  was  not  dispatched 
for  her  cruise  from  any  Confederate  port. 

As  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  Florida  the  case  stood  thus.  Her 
acquittal  at  Nassau  was  conclusive,  as  a  judgment  in  rem^  so  as  to  make 
it  unjustifiable  and  impossible  for  any  British  authority  afterward  to  re- 
vive against  her  the  causes  of  complaint  which  had  occurred  before  that 
acquittal ;  and  her  subsequent  reception  of  an  armament  at  Oreen  Gay, 
not  being  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  enlistment  of  any  crew  suf- 
ficient for  hostilities,  and  not  being  followed  by  any  warlike  operations 
before  her  entrance  into  Mobile,  though  it  was  an  infringement  of  Brit- 
ish municipal  law,  was  not  such  an  offense  by  genera  lintemational  law 
as  to  call  for  or  justify  war  or  reprisals  against  the  Gonfederate  States, 
nor  such  as  to  suihere  to  the  ship  through  all  subsequent  circumstances. 
The  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  in  respect  of 
this  ship,  oould  not  exceed  the  responsibility  of  the  Gonfederate  States, 
in  respect  of  the  same  ship,  to  Great  Britain. 

BouNDELL  Palmer. 
35c 


X -REPLY  OF  THE  COUNSEL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
ARGUMENT  OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  COUNSEL  ON  THE 
SPECIAL  QUESTION  OP  THE  LEGAL  EFFECT,  IF  ANY,  OF 
THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  FLORIDA  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  MOBILE, 
AFTER  LEAVING  THE  BAHAMAS,  AND  BEFORE  MAKING  ANY 
CAPTURES. 


The  Florida,  after  her  illegal  outfit  as  a  ship  of  war  in  the  nentral 
territory  of  Oreat  Britain ,  and  the  completion  of  her  armament,  warlike 
mdnitions,  and  crew  from  the  same  neutral  territory,  took  the  seas  ander 
a  Confederate  commission,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  add  to 
her  complement  of  men  by  violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  slipped 
into  Mobile  by  a  fraudulent  imposition  upon  the  blockading  vessels, 
which  her  British  origin  enabled  her  to  practice.  She  was  there  impris- 
oned four  months  before  she  was  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
blockaders,  and  she  obtained  there,  it  is  said,  some  addition  to  the  force 
of  the  crew  which  she  had  when  she  entered  that  port.  Her  c^tares 
were  made  after  she  left  Mobile,  and  a  question  of  public  law  is  now 
raised  upon  this  state  of  facts,  to  this  effect:  ^^  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  the  depredations  of  the  Florida 
relieved  by  this  visit  of  that  cruiser  to  a  Confederate  port  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  evidence  F  The  question  assumed  that,  but  for  Uiis  visit, 
the  neutral  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  this  cruiser  would  exist,  and 
seeks  to  arrive  at  the  significance,  if  any,  of  this  visit  in  relieving  tlie 
nentral  from  such  responsibility.  The  Counsel  of  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty has  discussed  this  question,  and  we  now  offer  a  brief  reply  to  bis 
Argument. 

I.  It  is  said  that  a  limitation  upon  a  neutral's  responsibility  for  tbe 
acts  of  a  cruiser,  for  which  the  neutral  would  otherwise  continue  to  be 
responsible,  may  be  found  in  the  i^rineii?^  of  the  rule  by  which  neutral 
trade  in  contraband  of  war  and  belligerent  right  to  prevent  it  are  regu- 
lated. This  rule  is  understood  to  be,  that  the  belligerent  right  to  inter- 
cept or  punish  trade  in  contraband,  carried  on  by  a  neutral,  must  be 
exercised  during  the  guilty  voyage,  and  that  its  termination  ends  the  bel 
ligerent's  redress  and  the  neutral's  exposure.  The  view  which  we  take 
of  this  suggestion  makes  it  unneceei^ary  to  consider  whether  the  more 
strict  or  the  more  liberal  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  guilty  voyage 
is  the  proper  one. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  needs  but  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  this 
struggle  between  neutral  right  to  trade  and  belligerent  right  to  restrict 
and  defeat  that  trade,  and  to  the  solution  of  these  conflicting  and  com* 
peting  rights  which  the  law  of  nations  has  furnished,  to  reject  the  ad* 
alogy  as  valueless  in  the  present  discussion. 

Neutral  nations  properly  insist  that  their  trade  is  not  to  be  surrendere<l 
because  of  the  war  between  the  two  belligerents.  But  they  concede  that 
the  belligerent  Powers,  as  against  2ach  other,  may  rightfully  aim  at  tbe 
restriction  or  destruction  of  each  other's  commerce.  How  far  the  bellig- 
erent may  press  against  his  enemy's  commerce,  which,  in  turn,  is  abo 
the  neutral's  commerce,  and  how  much  the  neutral  must  acquiesce  ini^ 
commerce  being  dealt  with  in  its  character  of  being  also  the  enemf* 
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commerce,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  interest  of  preserving  peace 
with  the  neutrals,  and  restricting  the  war  to  the  original  belligerents. 

The  solution  arrived  at,  and  firmly  and  wisely  established,  covers  the 
three  grounds  of  (1)  neutral  trade  with  ports  of  the  enemy  under  actual 
blockade ;  (2)  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  ships  to  verii^  the  prop- 
erty, in  ship  and  cargo,  as  being  really  neutral ;  (3)  the  interception  and 
condemnation  of  contraband  of  war,  though  really  of  neutral  ownership 
and  though  not  bound  to  a  blockaded  port.  It  is  with  the  last  only 
that  we  have  to  deal. 

There  were  but  three  modes  in  which  the  consent  of  nations  could 
dispose  of  this  question  of  contraband  trade.  First,  It  might  have, 
been  proscribed  as  hostilej  and,  therefore,  criminal,  involving  the  nation 
suffering  or  permitting  it,  or  not  using  due  diligence  to  prevent  it,  in 
complicity  with  and  responsibility  for  it  This  has  been  contended  for 
as  the  true  principle  by  able  publicists,  but  has  not  obtained  the  consent 
of  nations.  Second,  It  might  have  been  pronounced  as  free  from  bel- 
ligerent control  as  all  other  neutral  commerce,  submitting  only  to  veri- 
fication as  really  neutral  in  ownership,  and  to  exclusion  only  from  block- 
aded i)orts.    This  has  been  contended  for,  but  has  not  been  accepted. 

The  only  other  disposition  of  this  conflict  of  rights  and  interests  at 
all  reasonable  is  that  which  has  been  actually  accepted  and  now  consti- 
tutes a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations.  This  limits  the  right  of  the  bellig- 
erent, and  the  exposure  of  the  neutral,  to  the  prevention  of  the  trade  in 
contraband  by  warlike  force  for  capture,  and  prize  jurisdiction  for  for- 
feiture. Manifestly,  the  natural,  perhaps  the  necessary,  limit  of  this 
right  and  exposure,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  rule  itself,  would  be 
flagrante  delicto  or  during  the  guilty  voyage.  To  go  beyond  this  would, 
in  principle,  depart  from  the  reason  of  the  actual  rule  and  carry  you  to 
the  ground  of  this  trade  being  a  hostile  ctct  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
consent  of  nations  has  refused  so  to  regard  it.  But,  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  rule  stands  and  attempt  to  carry  its  aj^lication 
beyond  the  period  of  perx)etration,  would  involve  practical  difficulties 
wholly  insurmountable,  and  encroachments  upon  innocent  neutral  com- 
merce wholly  insupportable.  How  could  you  pursue  the  contraband 
merchandise  itself  in  its  subsequent  passage,  through  the  distributive 
processes  of  trade,  into  innocent  neutral  hands  f  But,  while  it  remained 
in  belligerent  hands,  it  needs  no  other  fact  to  expose  it  to  belligerent 
operations,  irrespective  of  its  character  or  origin.  Again,  how  can  you 
affect(  the  vessel  which  has  been  the  guilty  vehicle  of  the  contraband 
merchandise  in  a  former  voyage,  with  a  permanent  exposure  to  bellig- 
erent force  for  the  original  delict,  without  subjecting  general  neutral 
trade  to  inflictions,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  forcible  punishment^  by  the 
belligerent  of  the  neutral  nation,  as  for  hostile  acts  exposing  the  neutral 
nation  to  this  general  punitive  harassment  of  its  trade  f 

It  will,  we  think,  be  readily  seen  that  this  analogy  to  contraband  trade, 
as  giving  the  measure  of  the  endurance  of  the  responsibility  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  hostile  expedition  of  the  Florida,  is  but  a  subtle  form  of 
the  general  argument,  that  the  outfit  of  the  Florida  was  but  a  dealing  in 
contraband  of  war^  and  was  to  carry  no  other  consequence  of  r^esponsibility 
than  the  law  of  natioiis  affixed  to  that  dealing.  But  this  argument  has 
been  suppressed  by  the  Eules  of  the  Treaty,  and  need  be  no  further 
considered. 

II.  The  criticism  on  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  the  case  of  the  Gran  Para,  does  not  seem  to  shake  .its  force  as 
authoritative  upon  the  precise  point  under  discussion,  to  wit,  whether  a 
visit  to  a  belligerent  port  terminated  the  neutral's  duty  and  responsi- 
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bility  in  respect  of  a  vessel  wbich,  in  its  origin  and  previous  character, 
lay  at  the  neutral's  charge.  It  is  not  profitable  to  consider  the  special 
distinctions  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  facts  of  the  Oran  Para 
and  of  the  Florida  in  this  respect.  If  it  is  supposed  that  other  circam- 
stances  than  the  mere  visit  of  the  Florida  to  a  Confederate  port  divested 
her  of  being  any  longer  an  instrument  of  rebel  maritime  war^  furnished 
from  the  neutral  nation,  we  fail  to  find  in  the  evidence  'any  support  to 
such  suggestions.  Certainly,  the  fact,  if  it  existed  or  was  shown  by  any 
definite  evidence,  of  the  fluctuating  element  of  actual  hostilities,  or 
navigation  in  the  presence  on  board  of  substituted  or  added  seamen, 
does  not  divest  the  cruiser,  its  armament,  its  munitions,  and  its  settiiig 
forth  to  take  and  keep  the  seas,  of  their  British  origin  and  British 
responsibility.  These  all  continued  up  to  the  violation  of  the  blockade, 
which  they  enabled  the  Florida  to  make.  They  equally  enabled  it  to 
take  and  to  use  in  the  hostile  cruise  the  enlistments  at  Mobile.  Yet,  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  learned  Counsel's  argument,  it  comes  to  this: 
that  the  seamen  enlisted  at  Mobile  became,  thereafter,  the  effective 
maritime  war  of  the  Florida,  and  the  cruiser  and  her  warlike  and  navi- 
gable qualities  ''suffered  a  sea  change,"  which  divested  them  of  all 
British  character  and  responsibility.  This  reasoning  is  an  inversion  of 
the  proposition,  (hnne  principale  ad  se  trahit  accessorium. 

lU.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  concerning  what  happened  at 
Mobile  by  no  means  exhibits  the  crew  with  which  the  Florida  left  Mobile 
as  origifial  enlistments  ther^.  The  force  she  took  from  Nassau,  and 
which  enabled  her  to  make  the  port  of  Mobile,  must  have  adhered  to 
her.  All  the  motive.^  for  such  adherence  continued  in  full  force,  and  in 
a  port  without  ships  or  trade,  and  so  absolutely  closed  as  Mobile  wafi, 
there  was  no  possible  chance  for  them,  as  seamen,  except  to  adhere  to 
the  Florida.  The  evidence  does  not  contain  any  shipping  articles, 
either  at  Nassau  or  at  Mobile,  and  the  list  made  by,  or  for  verification 
by,  Thomson  at  Liverpool,  in  reference  to  prosecutions  under  the  For- 
eign-Enlistment Act,  was  made  only  in  reference  to  nationality  and  tlie 
place  where,  within  Thomson's  knowledge,  (who  did  first  join  her  at 
Mobile,)  he  found  them  connected  with  the  Florida.  Very  possibly  a  form 
of  enlistment  or  engagement,  as  from  Mobile  as  the  place  of  departarc^ 
if  they  could  ever  get  out,  for  the  purposes  of  wages  or  otherwise,  may 
have  been  gone  through  at  Mobile,  though  it  is  not  so  proved.  A  perusal 
of  Thomson's  affidavit  will  sh6w  that  it,  and  the  accompanying  list, 
relate 'only  to  crew  dating  on  the  cruise  from  Mobile,  or  from  later 
recruitment,  and  that  he  imports  to  give  no  evidence  that  there  were 
not  re-enlistments  at  Mobile  of  her  former  crew,  except  in  his  own  case, 
or  by  incidental  inference,  perhaps,  in  some  others. 

IV.  The  learned  Counsel  diverges,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  point 
open  for  discussion  into  a  somewhat  vague  inquiry  as  to  what  shoald 
be  the  consequences  in  respect  of  indemnity  to  the  United  States,  from 
the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  for  the  violations  of  her  obligations 
as  established  by  the  three  Kules  of  the  Treaty,  if  the  Tribunal  shoald 
find  Great  Britain  so  responsible. 

We  have  considered  this  subject  in  our  Argument,  submitted  on  the 
15th  of  June,  and  need  not  renew  that  discussion  unless  it  is  required 
from  us.  Of  course  minute  and  artificial  reasoning  may  attempt  to 
make  out  that  the  Uist  man  essential  to  a  crew  for  navigation  or  fighting, 
or  the  last  rope  or  spar  which  she  could  not  spare,  was  the  guilty  caose 
of  all  a  cruiser's  subsequent  depredations,  and  that  all  preoedrag 
structure,  fitment,  armament,  munitions,  officers,  and  men,  are  absolved 
from  any  share  of  the  guilt.    This  reasoning  may  point  the  wit  of  the 
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proverb  that  <'  it  is  the  last  oance  that  breaks  the  earners  baek,^  but  will 
Dot  go  much  further.  The  response  is  too  immediate.  What  preceded 
is  what  gives  the  place  and  power  for  the  casaal  incorporation  of  the  new 
atom,  and  the  preceding  preparations  laid  foundation  for  these  casual 
and  fluctuating  elements  of  prosperous  war,  and  thereby,  as  well  as  di- 
rect! j,  for  the  war  itself.  Again  we  have  only  need  to  repeat,  ^^Omne 
principals  ad  se  trahit  accessorium.'^  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  plainly 
indicate  what  the  responsibility  for  indemnity  should  be  if  the  responsi- 
bility for  fault  be  established. 

C.  CUSHINO 

Wm.  M.  Evabts* 
M.  R.  Waite. 


XL-ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER  ON  THE  CLAIM 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  INTEREST  BY  WAY  OF  DAM- 
AGES. 


1.  The  question  of  the  allowance  of  interest  on  the  sums  claimed  in 
respect  of  their  alleged  losses  by  the  United  States,  is  one  of  grave  im- 
portance, both  in  principle  and  in  amount.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
discussed,  with  any  precision  or  fullness,  by  either  party.  By  Great 
Britain  this  demand  has  been  simply  demurred  to  in  principle ;  it  was 
thought  premature  to  enter  into  any  detailed  argument  on  that  subject 
until  some  liability  should  have  been  established,  which  would  properly 
raise  the  question.  The  United  States,  in  their  Argument,  present^ 
on  the  15th  of  June,  have  suggested  (paragraphs  484-'5)  some  reasons 
why,  if  a  gross  sum  is  awarded,  ^'interest"  should  be  ^^  awarded  by 
the  Tribunal  as  an  element  of  the  damage ;"  but  these  reasons  are  very 
short  and  vague,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  any  real  assistance  to  the  THbnnal. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  which  the  Tribunal  has 
power  to  do  in  this  matter.  Under  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
on  finding  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the  duties  pre- 
viously mentioned,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  vessels,  the  Tribunal  "may, 
if  it  think  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  gross  to  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  claims  referred  to  if  If  it 
does  not  award  a  sum  in  gross  under  this  Article,  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing and  of  ascertaining  and  determining  the  validity  of  all  the  claims 
brought  forward,  and  "  what  amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  liability  as  to  each  ves- 
sel, according  to  the  extent  of  such  liaiility  as  decided  by  (he  Arbitrators^'' 
will  devolve  upon  Assessors,  under  the  tenth  Article. 

It  may  be  that  the  Tribunal  has  power  to  decide,  if  it  should  think  it 
right  and  just  to  do  so,  that  on  all  or  some  part  of  the  principal  amounts 
of  the  losses  for  which  Great  ftfitain  may  be  found  liable,  when  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  Assessors  in  the  manner  "provided  by  the 
tenth  Article,  Great  Britain  should  further  be  liable  to  pay  interest  at 
some  rate  or  rates  to  be  fixed,  which  interest  would,  in  that  case,  have 
to  be  computed  by  the  Assessors,  and  would  be  included  in  the  sum  or 
sums  finally  ascertained  and  determined  by  them  as  payable  by  Great 
Britain.  But  it  is  indisputable,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  under  the 
ninth  Article,  the  Tribunal  has  no  x>ower  to  direct  any  interest  to  be 
paid  upon  any  gross  sum  which  they  may  think  fit  to  award.  It  is  one 
gross  sum  only,  to  be  paid  in  coin  within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  award,  which  they  have  power  to  allow.  The  Counsel  for  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  sensible  of  this,  when  they  assume  in  the 
passage  of  their  Argument  already  quoted  (page  484)  that  "  interejir 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Tribunal,  as  an  element  of  the  damage  ;^  the  mean- 
ing of  which  evidently  is,  that  they  ask  the  Tribunal,  when  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  gross  sum  (if  any)  which  they  may  award  to  be  paid,  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  to  include  in  such  gross  sum,  (among  otner 
'<  elements  of  damage,")  some  allowance  in  respect  of  interest  upon  the 
losses  for  which  Great  Britain  is  held  responsible. 
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3.  When  attention  is  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
only  the  Arbitrators  can  arrive  at  any  gross  sum  to  be  awarded  against 
Great  Britain,  and  to  the  materials  or  "eleihents"  available  to  them 
for  the  purposes  of  such  an  award,  it  will' be  clearly  seen  that  they  can- 
not, without  .disregarding  every  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
interest  ordinarily  rests,  make  any  such  allowance.  Instead  of  being 
"conformable  to  public  law,'' and  "required  by  permanent  considera- 
tions of  equity  and  justice,"  this  demand  can  be  demonstrated  without 
difficulty  to  be  just  the  reverse.  The  proofs,  however,  of  this  proposi- 
tion will  be  better  understood  if,  in  the  first  instance,  we  ascertain  the 
rules  of  civil  jurisprudence,  applicable  to  the  subject  of  interest. 

4.  Putting  aside  those  cases  in  which  the  liability  of  an  individual 
to  pay  interest  rests  upon  an  express  or  implied  contract,  or  upon  posi- 
tive legislation,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  interest,  in  the  prop'er 
sense  of  that  word,  can  only  be  allowed  where  there  is  a  principal  debt, 
of  liquidated  and  ascertained  amount,  detained  and  withheld  by  the 
debtor  from  the  creditor  after  the  time  when  it  was  absolutely  due,  and 
ought  to  have  been  x)aid,  the  fault  of  the  delay  in  payment  restiug  with 
the  debtor;  or  where  the  debtor  has  wrongfully  taken  possession  of,  and 
exercised  domiuion  over,  the  property  of  the  creditor. 

In  the  former  case,  from  the  time  when  the  debt  ought  to  have  been 
paid,  the  debtor  has  had  the  use  of  the  creditor's  money,  and  may  justly 
be  presumed  to  have  employed  it  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage.  He 
has  thus  made  a  gain,  corresponding  with  the  loss  which  the  creditor 
has  sustained  by  being  deprived  during  the  same  period  of  time  of  the 
use  of  his  money ;  and  it  is  evidently  just  that  he  should  account  to  the 
creditor  for  the  interest,  which  the  law  takes  as  the  measure  of  this 
reciprocal  gain  and  loss.  In  the  latter  case  the  principle  is  exactly  the 
same ;  it  is,  ordinarily,  to  be  presumed  that  the  person  who  has  wrong- 
fully taken  possession  of  the  property  of  another  has  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  it;  and  if,  instead  of  this,  he  has  destroyed  it.  or  kept  it  unproduc- 
tive, it  is  still  just  to  hold  him  responsible  for  interest  on  its  value, 
because  his  own  acts,  after  the  time  when  he  assumed  control  over  it, 
are  the  causes  why  it  has  remained  unfruitful. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  actual  or  virtual  possession  of  the  money  or 
property  belonging  to  another,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  liability 
to  interest.  The  person  liable  is  either  lucratua  by  the  detention  of  what 
is  not  his  own,  or  is  justly  accountable,  as  if  he  were  so. 

5.  The  rules  of  the  Eoman  law,  as  to  interest  for  non-payment  of  a 
debt  due  upon  contract,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above  state- 
ment :  "  In  bonse  fidei  contractibus,  usura;  ex  mord  debentur."  (Digest, 
lib.  32,  §  2 ;  lib.  17,  §  3.)  "  Interest,"  says  Domat,  (lib.  3,  tit.  5,  §  1,)  "  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  compensation  which  the  law  gives  to  the  cred- 
itor, who  is  entitled  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  from  his  debtor  in  de/auW^ 
(Cited  in  Sedgwick  on  Damages,  page  234.) 

The  Code  Civil  of  France  in  like  manner  (lib.  3,  tit.  3,  "Contrats  et 
Obligations,"  Art.  1146)  provides  that  "  les  dommages  et  int^r^ts,"  (which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  stipulated  amount  between  the  parties,  are  li?nited, 
by  Art.  1153.  to  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  law,)  "  ne  sont  diis  que  lors- 
qne  le  d6biteur  est  en  demeure  de  remplir  une  obligation  ;"  and  Art.  1139 
defines  the  meaning  of  this  expression  :  "  Le  d^biteur  est  constitu^  en 
demeure,  soit  par  une  sommation,  on  par  autre  acte  Equivalent,  soit  par 
I'effet  de  la  convention,  lorsqu'elle  porte  que,  sans  qu'il  soit  besoiu  d'acte, 
et  par  la,  seule  Ech^ance  du  terme,  le  d6biteur  sera  en  demeure."  The 
laws  of  Great  Britain  and  America  recognize  the  same  principles. 

6.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  an  American  author,  whose  work  "  On  the  Measure 
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of  Damages  "  is  highly  esteemed,  and  of  frequent  reference  in  the  courts 
of  Oreat  Britain,  as  Well  as  in  those  of  the  United  States,  has  a  chapter 
(XV)  on  "  Interest  with  reference  to  Damages.^    At  page  373  he  says: 

The  allowance  or  infliction  of  interest  often  presents  itself  entirely  disconnected 
from  any  question  of  contract ;  and,  in  this  aspect,  the  subject  cannot  be  omitted  iu 
any  work  which  treats  of  compensation,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  generally,  to  use  the 
language  of  Lord  Kenyon,  that  where  interest  is  intended  to  be  giv'eu,  it  forms  pait  of 
the  damages  assessed  by  the  jury,  or  by  those  who  are  substituted  in  their  place  by  the 
parties. 

The  subject  of  interest  is  susceptible  of  very  clearly  defined  division  :  fir9t^  where  it 
can  be  claimed  as  a  right,  either  because  there  is  an  express  contract  to  pay  it,  or  be- 
cause it  is  recoYerable  as  damages  which  the  party  is  legally  bound  to  pay  for  the 
detention  of  money  or  property  improperly  withheld;  second^  where  it  is  imposed  to 
punish  negligence,  tortious,  or  fraudulent  condnct.    In  the  first  case  it  is  recoverable 

/as  matter  of  law.    In  the  second  case  it  rests  entirely  in  the  pleasure  of  the  jury. 

• 

He  then  states  the  rules  of  the  English  law,  that  '^  all  contracts  to  pay 
nndonbtedly  give  a  right  to  interest /row  tfie  time  when  the  principal  ought 
to  be  paid  ;^  and  that  ^^  where  money  is  due,  without  any  definite  time  of 
paymenty  and  there  is  no  contract,  express  or  implied,  that  interest  shall 
be  paid,  the  English  rale,  independent  of  statute,  is,  that  it  cannot  be 
claimed.''  ^ 

This  latter  rule  does  not  appear  to  be  adopted  in  the  greater  number 

of  the  United  Statea. 

• 

"There  is,"  says  Mr.  Sedgwick,  '*  considerable  conflict  and  contradiction  betwecDtht 
English  and  American  cases  on  this  subject.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  sai'l 
that  while  the  tribunals  of  the  former  country  restrict  themselves  generally  to  those 
cases  where  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  can  be  proved  or  inferred,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  themselves  more  liberaUy  disjwsed. 
making  the  allowance  of  interest  more  nearly  to  depend  upon  the  equity  of  the  cose,  and  Dot 
requiring  an  express  or  impljcd  promise  to  sustain  the  claim.  The  leading  difference 
seems  to  grow  out  of  a  different  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  money.  The  American 
case's  look  upon  the  interest  as  the  necessary  incident ^  the  natural  growth,  of  the  money]  wd, 
thertfore,  incline  to  give  it  with  th^  principal ;  while  the  English  treat  it  as  something  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  and  only  to  be  liiid  by  virtue  of  some  positive  agreement.  * 

The  American  rules  for  the  application  of  the  principles  recognized 
in  their  courts  were  thus  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  carefully  examined : 

From  an  examination  of  the  cases,  it  seems  that  interest  is  allowed:  (1)  Upon  a 
special  agreement;  (2)  Upon  an  implied  promise  to  pay  it;  and  this  may  arise  fn>m 
usage  between  the  parties  or  usage  of  a  particular  trade ;  (3)  TVhen  money  is  Kiihktli 
against  the  will  of  the  owner;  (4)  By  way  of  punishment, /or  any  illegal  conrersiouor  «* 
of  another's  property  ;  (5)  Ujwn  julvances  ot  money.' 

in  Connecticut,  similar  propositions  were  laid  down :      ^ 

(1)  Interest  will  be  allowed,  when  there  is  an  express  contract  to  pay  it ;  (2)  Such 
contract  may  be  inferred  from  usage,  special  or  general ;  (3)  Where  there  is  a  contrtuttf 
pay  money  on  a  day  certain,  and  the  agreement  is  broken^  interest  will  be  allowed  by  ^ 
of  damages,  as  on  notes,  &c. ;  (4)  When  goods  are  sold,  to  be  paid  for  on  a  day  oen^uu. 
interest,  iu  like  manner,  follows;  (5)  JVhere  money  is  re-oeived  for  the  use  of  another,  a»d 
there  is  neglect  in  not  paying  it,  interest  follows  ;  (6)  Where  money  is  obtain  A  by  fraud,  in- 
terest  is  allowed  ;  (7)  Where  an  account  is  liquidated  and  balance  ascertained,  interejtt  btgi*' 
to  run  ;  (8)  Where  goods  are  delivered  to  be  paid  for,  not  at  a  day  certain,  but  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  there  is  unreasonable  delay,  interest  is  allowed ;  (9)  Bnt  where  tbtrrr 
are  current  accounts,  founded  on  mutual  dealings,  and  no  promise  to  pay  interwt,  io 
forest  will  not  be  allowecl.* 

With  respect  to  the  fraudulent  detention  of  money,  the  rule  acta! 
upon  as  to  interest  by  the  courts  of  America  generally  is  the  same  with 
that  which  now  prevails  in  the  English  courts  of  equity.    **  Where  money 

1  <<  On  the  Measure  of  Damages, '  p.  376.  <  Page  380. 

«Page  3»0. 
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is  received  by  a  party  who  improperly  detains  it,  or  converts  it  to  his 
own  use,  he  must  pay  interest."  (P.  378.) 

In  all  these  cases,  the  money  must  be  actually  dae,  and  the  amount 
liquidated,  that  is,  ascertained  and  fixed,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained 
by  a  mere  process  of  computation  resulting  from  known  facts,  of  which 
actual  indebtedness  is  the  legal  consequence.  With  respect  to  claims 
for  interest  on  unliquidated  demands,  the  law  of  Oreat  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  is  the  same. 

"  It  is  a  general  rule/'  says  Mr.  Sedgwick|  p.  377,  "  that  interest  is  not  recoverable  on 
unliquidatea  demands.  In  an  action  for  not  delivering  teas  according  to  agreement, 
Judge  Washington,  at  Nisi  Prias,  said,  *It  is  not  agreeable  to  legal  prindpUs  to  alloid 
interest  on  unlimidated  or  contested  claims  in  damages,'  *  The  rule  is  well-established,' 
says  Judge  Parker,  in  the  Snpreme  Court  of  New  York,  '  that  interest  is  not  recovera- 
ble on  running  or  unliquidated  accounts,  unless  there  is  an  agreement,  either  express 
or  implied,  to  pay  interest.'  So  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  said,  that '  interest  cannot  be 
recovered  upon  an  open  and  running  account  for  work  and  labor,  goods  sold,  and  the 
like,  unless  there  is  some  contract  to  pay  interest,  or  some  usage,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
custom  of  merchants,  from  which  a  contract  may  i>e  inferred.'  And  so  also,  in  Texas, 
interest  is  denied  on  an  open  account.  SOy  in  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurancey  if  the 
preliminary  proof s  are  so  vague  that  the  claim  cannot  be  confuted,  interest  is  not  aUotcable,'" 

At  pages  385-^87,  Mr.  Sedgwick  considers  another  class  of  cases,  under 
the  head  of  ^Hnterest^  when  given  as  damages^  t.  e.,  those  in  which  it  is 
not  given  properly  "a«  interest,^  under  the  control  of  the  Court,  and 
"allowed  or  disallowed  upon  certain  rules  of  law;^  but  "where  it  is  to 
be  settled  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,''  and  "  given  more  strictly  as  dam- 
ages." 

The  cases  in  which  this  rule  is  applied  are  generally  those  in  which 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff  has  been  wrongfully  taken  possession  of 
by  the  defendant : 

This  is  generally  so  in  actions  of  tort,  as  trover  or  trespass  for  taking  goods,  where 
interest  is  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury.  So  in  an  action  of  trespass,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  said :  *'  The  plaintiff  onght  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty for  years  without  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  it ;  and  the  jury  had  a 
discretion  to  allbw  interest  in  this  case  as  damages.  It  has  been  allowed  in  actions  of 
trover,  and  the  sapae  rule  applies  to  trespass  when  brought  for  the  recovery  of  property. '^ 
So  in  Kentucky,  in  case  of  a  fraudulent  refusal  to  convey  land ;  and  so  declared  also  in 
North  Carolina  in  coses  of  trover  and  trespass.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  action  of  ^Hrover"  here  mentioned  is  a 
form  of  remedy  under  American  and  English  law  for  the  conversion 
by  a  defendant  to  his  own  use  of  the  plaintiff's  property ;  and  the  action 
of  ^^  trespass''  is  another  form  of  remedy,  under  the  same  laws,  when  a 
defendant  has  intruded,  without  right,  upon  the  property  of  the  plain- 
t\ff.  In  all  the  cases  here  contemplated  the  liability  to  be  mulcted  in  in- 
terest as  damages  arises  out  of  the  exclusion  of  the  owner  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  property,  by  the  direct  act  of  the  person  from  whom 
the  damages  are  recovered,  and  who,  by  reason  thereof,  has  himself 
enjoyed  (or,  but  for  his  own  willful  default,  might  have  enjoyed)  that 
benefit  of  the  property  from  which  the  owner  has  been  so  excluded. 
The  principle  on  which  a  jury  ought  to  proceed  in  giving  or  not  giving 
interest  by  way  of  damages  was  thus  explained  by  the  Court  of  Kew 
York :  "  In  two  actions  against  a  master  of  a  ship  for  non-delivery  of 
goods,  it  was  held  in  New  York  that  the  jury  might  give^da^mages  if  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  tva^  improper;  i.  e.,  where  fraud  or  gross  miscon- 
duct could  be  imputed  to  him;  but  it  appearing  that  such  was  not  the 
fact,  it  was  not  allowed."  ^ 

The  principle  thus  thus  laid  down  is  in  strict  conformity  with  that 

'  Page  386. 
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stated  in  another  American  treatise  of  reputation  upon  tbe  '^Law  of 
I^egligence/'  by  Messrs.  Shearman  and  Bedfield : 

$  600.  Exemplary,  vindictive,  or  punitive  damages  can  never  be  recovered  in  ac- 
tions upon   auytklng  less  than  §ro$8  negligenoe.    Of  this  there  eaa  be  no  doubt. 

*  *  *  It  is  often  said  that  exemplary  damafoae  may  be  awarded  iai  gnm 
negligence.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  grou  negligence  netuu  mck 
entire  want  of  care  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  person  in  fault  is  conscious  of  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  his  careletSnesSf  and  is  indifferentf  or  worse,  to  the  danger  of  ii^ur$  t§ 
the  persons  or  prwaerty  of  others;  and  such  appears  to  as  to  be  the  oonBtmotion  pat  ii^on 
these  words  by  the  Courts,  in  the  cases  referred  to.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  suck  recldtsntti 
that,  in  our  opinion,  exemplary  damages  should  be  allowed. 

7.  Let  us  now,  with  these  principles  of  general  jurisprudence  in  riew, 
examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  present  any  just  and  equitable  grounds  or  any  sufficient  materials 
on  which  interest  by  way  of  damages  can  be  included  by  the  Tribunal 
in  any  gross  sum  which  they  may  think  proper  to  award  against  Great 
Britain. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the  case  of  a  detention  or  delay  in  the 
payment  of  a  liquidated  debt  or  ascertained  liability  payable  at  a  period 
which  has  elapsed ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  liability  at  all  independently 
of  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  Arbitrators  upon  a  very  novel,  en 
tangled,  and  difficult  state  of  facts  and  public  law.  The  claims  made 
by  the  United  States  extended  to  many  matters  for  which  the  Arbi- 
trators have  found  Oreat  Britain  not  responsible.  The  decisions  of  the 
Arbitrators  against  Great  Britain  have  been  mainly  founded  upon  the 
conventional  rules  of  judgment  first  introduced  as  between  the  two 
nations  by  the  Treaty  of  1871,  though  agreed  by  that  Treaty  to  be 
retrospectively  applied ;  and  there  are,  down  to  this  moment;  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  by  any  method  of  computation  whatever,  the  actual 
amount  of  the  liability  properly  resulting  from  those  decisions. 

9.  The  observations  of  Professor  Bluntschli,  in  his  paper  on  these 
claims,  ('^Bevue  de  Droit  International,"  1870,  p.  474,)  are  material  in 
this  respect : 

''A  en  oroire/'  he  saysi  ''pluaieurs  orateurs  et  ^ortvains  am^ricains,  il  irait  de  soi 
que lefroayernement  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  eerait  oblig6  de  d^otomager  aa  moinA 
lee  particuliers,  dont  la  propri^t^  aurait  ^t^  d^traite  par  TAlabama,  (ainsi  qae  par  la 
Florida,  on  d'autres  coraaires  snedits.)  Amou  avis,  oe  point  est  loin  d'etre  enti^re- 
ment  Evident ,  et  Ton  ponrrait  Bingnli^rement  se  tromper,  en  se  £ant  trop  an  anccte 
T^aerv^  k  oes  r^lamations  privies  devant  nn  tribanal  arbitral.  Si  Tonion  ne  preod 
pas,  comme  ^tat,  ces  reclamations  priy^es  sons  sa  protection,  et  si  elle  ne  faA%  pas  oon- 
eister  dana  lenr  ^qnitable  apaisemeut  la  satisfiftotion  qne  les  £tat8-Uni9  ont  droit 
de  r^olamer  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  dans  ce  cas,  les  particnliers  Int^rese^  n'ont  ab- 
flolnment  aucnne  perspective  de  d^dommagement.  D^apr^  les  regies  da  droit  prive 
ordinaire,  leurs  pretentions  seraient  tont-^-fait  vaiues.  Nolle  part  ils  ne  tronTe- 
raient  nn  jage  qui  condamnerait  le  gouyernement  anglais  k  payer  nne  indemnity. 

*  *  *  D'apr^  les  observations  qui  precedent,  tout  le  d6bat  se  xesanie,  noo 
pas  en  nn  litige  entre  des  particnliers  anxquels  la  guerre  a  cause  des  pertee,  et  F^tat 
de  la  Grande-Bretagne  qne  Ton  vent  rendre  responsable  de  celles-ci,  mais  en  an  MMg^ 
entre  la  federation  des  fitats-Unis  d'un  c6te  et  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Et  ee  qui  fe^ 
robjet  du  UtigCf  oe  n^est  pas  un  dommage  mat4riel,  mais  la  non-observation  des  deeoirs  inter- 
nationauz  de  la  part  d^un  itat  ami  et  neutre. 

As  there  was  no  liability  which  could  properly  be  called  a  debt,  or  io 
respect  of  which  any  interest  could  be  due  upon  juridical  principles,  so 
ifiVL  the  other  hand)  there  was  no  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  or  their  citizens,  of  which  possession  was  at  any  time  taken,  or 
any  enjoyment  whatever  had,  by  Great  Britain,  her  officers,  or  her  dtj- 
zens,  or  by  any  persons  under  British  protection,  availing  themselves  ot 
that  protection  to  maintain  such  possession  or  enjoyment  The  words 
of  Professor  Bluntschli,  already  quoted  in  a  former  argument,  are  here 
again  material : 
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II  ne  faat,  d'aillears,  pas  perdre  de  vue  que  toas  ces  effots  d^sastreux  sont  en 'premier 
lieu  imputablea,  non  pas  au  .goavernemeDt  aoj^lais,  inais  aux  croiaeurs  eux-m^mes. 
PersoDiie  n'accusera  le  goavernemeut  aoglais  d'avoir  donn6  missioD  de  d6truire  les 
navires  de  commerce  am^ricains,  ou  d'avoir,  par  ses  agissements,  entrav^  oa  endom- 
mag<^  la  marine  am^ricaine.  Ce  que  Fon  peat  lui  reprocher  &  bon  droit,  (en  sapposant 
qae  les  &it8  oit^  plus  haut  doivent  dtre  coosid^Srs  oomme  avou^  ou  prouvds,)  oe  n'est 
pas  xm/ait,  mais  one  awiiasion  cantre  U  droit.  Sa  faute  ne  oonsiste  paa  d,  avoir  dquip^  et 
appareiU^  les  oorsaires,  mais  h  n^avoir  pas  empScM  leur  armement  et  leur  sortie  de  son 
territoire  neutre.  Mais  cette  faute  n'a  qn'un  rapport  indirect^  et  nullement  an  rapport 
4ireeiy  aveo  les  depredations  li^ellement  commises  par  les  oroisenrs.  ^ 

Great  Britain  did  not  make  or  authorize  the  captures  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  lost  their  proi>erty ;  they  were  never  ^ 
brought  within  her  territory,  so  as  to  make  her  answerable  for  them  on 
the  principle  of  reception ;  nor  had  she,  or  her  citizens,  at  any  time, 
any  profit  or  benefit  whatever,  or  any  possibility  of  deriving  profit  or 
benefit  from  any  of  them.  Nor  is  it  supposed  to  be  possible  that  the 
Tribunal  can  be  led  to  attribute  any  want  of  diligence,  with  which,  in 
certain  cases.  Great  Britain  may  in  their  view  be  chargeable,  to  any 
such  motives  or  causes  a«,  according  to  the  analogy  of  private  jurispru- 
dence, would  justify  a  jury  or  an  Arbitrator  in  giving  vindictive  or  penal 
damages.  Every  ground,  therefore,  on  which  (according  to  juridical 
principles)  interest  could  be  awarded  as  an  element  of  damages,  is 
wanting  here. 

11.  Furthermore,  independently  of  the  facts  affecting  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  claims  themselves,  which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to, 
there  are  other  special  considerations  which,  in  the  present  case,  appear 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Arbitrators,  if*  they  find  Great  Britain  re- 
sponsible at  all  in  damages  to  the  United  States,  to  mitigate,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  reasonable  discretion,  the  amount  of  those  damages ;  and 
certainly  not  to  inflame  or  aggravate  them  by  the  addition  of  penal 
interest. 

If  the  following  arguments  in  the  British  Counter  Case  (p.  132)  are 
held  insufficient  to  exonerate  Great  Britain  from  all  liability,  they  must 
at  least  be  admitted  to  be  of  great  weight  and  pertinence,  as  against 
any  attempt  to  push  the  doctrine  of  compensation  and  indemnity,  in 
this  case,  to  an  extreme  length : 

The  whole  responsibility  of  the  acts  which  caused  these  losses,  belonged,  primaril3-, 
to  the  Confederate  States ;  they  were  aU  done  by  them,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  Great  Britain ;  wrong  was  done  by  them  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  very  in- 
fraction of  her  laws,  which  constitntes  the  foundation  of  the  present  claims.  Bnt  from 
them,  no  pecuniary  reparation  whatever  for  these  losses  has  been,  or  is  now,  exacted 
by  the  conquerors ;  what  has  been  condoned  to  the  principals,  is  sought  to  be  exacted 
from  those  who  were,  at  the  most,  passively  accessory  to  tnose  losses,  through  a  wrong 
done  to  them,  and  against  their  will.  The  very  States  which  did  the  wrons  are  part 
of  the  United  States,  who  now  seek  to  ^hrow  the  pecuniary  liabUlty  for  that  wrong 
solely  and  exclusively  upon  Great  Britain,  herself  (as  far,  at  least,  as  they  are  con- 
cerned) the  in  lured  party.  They  have  been  re-admitted  to  their  former  full  participa- 
tion in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Federal  Constifcution ;  they  send  their  members 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives ;  they  take  part  in  the  election  of  the 
President ;  they  would  share  in  any  benefit  which  the  public  revenue  of  the  United 
States  might  derive  from  whatever  might  be  awarded  by  the  Arbitrators  to  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain.  On  what  principle  of  international  equity  can  a  Federal  Commonwealth, 
so  composed,  seek  to  throw  upon  a  neutral,  assumed  at  the  most  to  have  been  guilty 
of  some  degree  of  negligence,  liabilities  which  belonged  in  the  first  degree  to  its  own 
citizens,  with  whom  it  has  now  re-entered  into  relations  of  political  unity,  and  from 
which  it  has  wholly  absolved  those  citizens  7 

The  American  Union  is  not  a  single  Republic,  but  is  a  Federation  of 
States.  The  eleven  States  which  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  are 
also  now  joining  in  the  present  claims.    Upon  ordinary  principles  of 

^  Page  473.    The  italics  in  this  passage  are  in  the  original  text. 
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jastice,  if  Great  Britain  is  held  responsible  for  those  claims,  she  would 
herself  have  a  claim-for  indemnity  against  those  eleven  States ;  which, 
in  their  external  relations  toward  herself  and  other  countries,  are  rep- 
resented by  the  Federa}  Oovernment.  If  everything  has  been  condoned 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  their  relations  to  that  Gov- 
ernment preclude  Great  Britain  from  having  recourse  to  them  for  the 
indemnity  which  would  otherwise  be  justly  due  to  her,  it  is  surely  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  case  in  which  there  would  be  less  justification  for  a 
discretionary  and  penal  augmentation  of  damages,  such  as  an  allowance 
in  respect  of  interest,  in  a  proceeding  for  unliquidated  damages,  always 
is. 

Another  argument,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  and  which  has  also  a  strong  bearing  in  favor  of  a  reason- 
able modification  of  the  liability  of  Great  Britain,  and,  at  all  events, 
against  any  aggravation  of  that  liability  by  the  addition  of  interest  as 
an  element  of  damages,  is  thus  stated  in  the  British  Counter  Case,  (p. 
132:) 

When  any  vessels,  whether  procured  from  Great  Britain,  or  otherwise  obtained,  bad 
become  Confederate  ships  of  war,  the  duty  of  repelliuj;  their  hostile  proceedings  by  all 
proper  and  efficient  means  (like  the  rest  of  the  operations  necessary  for  the  condact  of 
the  war)  devolved  exclusively  upon  the  United  States,  and  not  upon  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Over  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,  Great 
Britain  could  exercise  no  influence  or  control ;  oor  can  she  be  held  responsible  in  any 
degree  for  their  delay,  their  neglect,  or  their  insufficiency.  Any  want  of  skiU  or  success, 
even  in  the  operations  by  land,  would  have  the  eifect  of  prolouj^ing  the  period  during 
which  cruises  of  this  nature  could  be  continued.  All  lossofl,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  use  of  more  skillful  or  more  energetic  means,  ought  justly  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  C^vernmeut  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  any  error,  at^any  earlier  stage,  of  the  British  Govern uiont.  Catt9a  proiimtL, 
non  remota  ^pectatur. 

In  support  of  this  reasoning,  various  facts  are  referred  to,  at  page^ 
138-140  of  the  same  Counter  Case,  which  show  that  numerous  opporta- 
nitiesof  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  were  actually 
lost,  through  the  remissness  or  fault  (iiccording  to  the  judgment  of  their 
own  officiiU  superiors)  of  the  officers  who  ought  to  have  performed  that 
duty;  and  that  the  means  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  that  object  were  on  the  whole  inadequate  for  its  energetic  ac- 
complishment. It  would  surely  be  of  very  dangerous  example  to  hold 
that  a  belligerent  power  is  at  liberty  (upon  such  an  occurrence,  e.  g,j  as 
the  enlistment  of  forty  men  of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  night  of  her  leav- 
ing Melbourne)  to  leave  a  vessel  which  has  abused  the  hospitality  of  a 
neutral  State,  to  harass  the  commerce  of  its  citizens  without  the  use  of 
efficient  means  of  prevention ;  relying  upon  an  eventual  pecuniary  claim 
against  the  neutral  State  for  the  value  of  all  the  subsequent  captures  of 
that  vessel,  with  interest  to  the  day  of  payment. 

12.  Even  if  it  were  possible  that  interest  could  be  held  due,  on  ac- 
count of  delay  of  payment,  in  a  case  of  unliquidated  and  unascertained 
claims  of  this  nature,  between  nation  an^l  nation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
United  States,  and  not  Great  Britain,  are  exclusively  responsible  for  bo 
much,  at  least,  of  the  delay,  as  hfts  been  due  to  the  rejection  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Convention  signed  by  Mr.  Eevcrdy 
Johnson  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  14th  January,  1869.  (British 
Appendix,  vol.  iv,  part  9,  pp.  36-38.)  That  Convention  providetl  for  a 
reference  to  arbitration  of  all  the  claims  of  American  citizens,  arising 
out  of  the  acts  of  the  several  vessels  to  which  the  present  controvert 
relates. 

It  was  the  result  of  a  careful  negotiation,  expressly  authorized  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    It* 
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form  was  several  times  altered  to  meet  suggestions  proceeding  from  that 
Oovemment;  and  no  sach  suggestion  was  made,  before  the  final  signa- 
tnre,  which  was  not  met  by  a  practical  concession  oa  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  If  that  Convention  had  been  ratified  in  1869,  a  settlement  of 
all  these  claims  would  have  taken  place  either  three  or,  at  least,  two 
years  since.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
without  so  much  as  the  communication,  at  the  time,  of  any  reason  or 
explanation  whatever  to  the  British  Government.  (British  Appendix,  vol. 
iv,  part  9,  page  10,  ndfinem.)  No  reason  or  explanation  has  ever  been 
offered  which  can  alter  the  significance  of  this  fact,  or  make  it  reconcil- 
able with  any  conceivable  view  of  justice,  that,  as  against  a  Govern- 
ment  which  has  never  derived  any  profit  or  benefit,  either  directly  or 
throngh  its  citizens,  from  any  of  the  captures  in  question,  the  United 
States  should  claim  interest  for  a  delay  due  only  to  themselves.  Great 
Britain,  from  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  between  Lord 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson  in  1866,  was  always  willing  that  these 
claims  should  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  the  difficulty  (which  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Sumner  of  those  indirect  claims, 
which  are  now  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Tribunal)  was  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  alone.  Can  it  be  said  that,  if  the  dday, 
so  caused,  had  lasted  for  twenty  or  for  ten  years,  a  claim  by  the  United 
States  for  interest  during  that  period  could  still  have  been  maintained! 
If  not^  it  cannot  be  maintained  now ;  whether  the  delay  is  twenty  years 
or  two  years,  can  make  no  difference  in  principle. 

13.  All  the  foregoing  reasons  belong  to  the  general  equity  of  the  case, 
and  are  independent  of  all  the  objections  to  the  allowance  of  interest  as 
an  element  of  damages  or  compensation,  which  arise  out  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  claims,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  or  defining  them 
before  this  Tribunal. 

14.  The  substantial  claims  (setting  aside  that  of  the  United  States  for 
the  alleged  expenses  of  pursuit  and  capture)  are  those  of  the  owners  of 
ships  and  other  property  destroyed,  and  those  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies with  whom  the  property  lost  was  insured.  The  amount  of  both 
these  classes  of  claims  is  stated  in  dollars  of  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  at  the  fespective  times  when  the  losses  were  sustained  and  the 
insurances  paid.  The  value  of  the  dollar  currency  was,  during  that 
whole  period,  enormously  depreciated  by  reason  of  the  war  and  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States.  Its  exchangeable 
value,  as  compared  with  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  dollar  in  gold, 
during  the  penod  of  specie  payments  before  the  war  and  also  at  the 
present  time,  was  as  5,614  to  7,744,  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  8  to  11.^ 

All  values  of  property  computed  in  dollars  of  the  forced  paper  cur- 
rency, during  that  period,  stood  at  proportionally  higher  figures  than 
they  would  have  done  during  the  time  of  specie  payments.  The  pay- 
ment of  all  these  claims,'  so  stated  at  their  values  in  a  forced  paper  cur- 
rency, is  now  sought  to  be  recovered  against  Great  Britain  at  the 
nominal  value  of  the  same  number  of  dollars  converted  into  gold  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange ;  thus  giving  to  every  claimant  a  direct  gain  of 
above  27  per  centj  by  the  difference  only  between  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  which  the  losses  were  estimated,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  which 
the  payment  Is  asked  to  be  made.  This  gain  is  alone  equivalent  to  the 
actual  addition  of  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  four 
years  and  a  half  upon  every  claim. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  insurance  companies,  it  must  be  remembered 

^  British  Summary,  p.68. 

*The  exceptions  are  few,  and  of  no  importance  to  the  argument. 
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that,  as  against  the  losses  which  they  paid,  they  received  the  benefit  of 
the  enormous  war-premiums  which  ruled  at  that  time ;  and  that  these 
were  the  risks  against  which  they  indemnified  themselves  (and,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  so  as  make  their  business  profitable  npon  the  whole) 
by  those  extraordinary  premiums.  Would  it  be  equitable  now  to  re- 
imburse them,  not  only  the  amount  of  all  these  losses,  bni  imtermt 
thereon,  without  taking  into  account  any  part  of  the  profits  which  they 
so  received  f 

16.  These  remarks  would  hold  good  if  an  exact  valuation  of  the  daiins 
were  possible ;  but,  before  this  Tribunal,  neither  an  exact  valaation  of 
any  part  of  these  claims,  nor  any  approximation  to  such  a  valaation,  is 
possible.  This  consideration  alone  ought  to  be  decisive  against  the 
demand  of  interest,  as.  an  element  of  damages,  in  any  gross  sum  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Tribunal. 

When  this  is  held  to  be  admissible  in  private  jurisprudence,  the  esti- 
mate or  computation  of  the  amount  to  be  added  for  interest  is  always 
founded  upon  some  appropriate  evidence,  by  which  the  Jury  or  the 
Court  is  enabled  to  fix  a  definite  sum  as  the  value  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  which  compensation  is  due.  Before  interest  can  be  computed, 
whether  as  a  legal  incident  of  a  liquidated  debt,  or  as  an  element  in 
damages  previously  unliquidated,  the  principal  sum  must  be  known; 
and  this,  not  by  conjecture,  not  by  accepting,  without  proof  in  detail, 
the  amount  at  which  the  interested  party  may  choose  to  state  his  own 
claim,  (almost  always  excessive  and  exorbitant,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
purposely  so  overstated,  in  order  to  leave  a  very  wide  margin  for  a 
profit  after  all  probable  deductions,)  nor  by  any  merely  arbitrary  modi- 
fication of  that  amount,  but  by  such  vouchers  and*  proofs  as,  after  the 
opposite  party  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  cheoldng  them, 
are  deemed  satisfactory.  Where  such  vouchers  and  proofs  are  absent, 
or  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tested,  all  foundation  for  an  idlowanoe  of 
interest,  as  an  element  of  damages,  necessarily  fails. 

17.  In  the  present  case,  not  only  is  it  altogether  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, either  accurately  or  proximately,  any  sum  which  can  be  taken  by 
the  Tribunal  as  representing  the  principal  amount  of  the  losses,  for 
which  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  held  responsible;  bfit  the  figures 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  Tribunal  on  both  sides  show  in  a  very 
significant  manner  what  great  injusVice  might  be  inadvertently  donet 
and  how  largely  any  just  measure  of  compensation  or  indemnity  might 
be  exceeded,  if  the  Tribunal  were  either  to  assume  some  amount,  arbi- 
trarily fixed,  as  representing  the  principal  of  those  losses,  and  then  to 
add  interest  on  that  amount ;  or  "Were,  without  any  such  attempt  at 
exactness,  to  swell,  by  some  undefined  and  arbitrary  addition  under  the 
notion  of  providing  for  interest,  an  award  for  a  gross  sum,  founded  on 
no  distinct  elements  admitting  of  any  coinputation.  It  does  not  r^ 
quire  much  attention  to  the  particulars  of  the  claims  to  see  that  they 
have  been  intentionally  so  stated,  as  to  leave  not  only  a  wide  margin 
for  all  those  deductions,  which  the  criticism  of  Great  Britain  might 
prove  to  be  necessary,  but  ample  room,  after  every  such  dedaction  has 
been  made,  for  a  large  and  full  compensation  and  indemnity,  without 
any  further  addition  whatever.  The  British  criticisms  cannot  and  do 
not  attempt  more  than  to  cut  oS  manifest  exaggerations  of  tiiose  claims, 
either  by  demonstrating  the  inadmissibility  in  principle  of  some  of  them, 
(e.  g.y  the  double  claims,  and  the  prospective  earnings,)  or  by  showing 
that  others  (e.  ^.,  the  claim  for  gross  freights)  must,  on  principle,  be  re- 
duced by  manifestly  necessary  deductions,  or  by  appealing  to  the  known 
and  ascertained  values  of  shipping,  &c.,  of  the  same  classes  before  the 
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war,  as  a  stand(^rd  of  comparison  to  which  estimates  of  losses,  mani- 
festly excessive,  may  be  referred.  Bat  when  the  fullest  eftiect  has  been 
given  to  all  these  criticisms,  the  remaining  claims  continue  unvouched 
and  untested,  under  circumstances  in  which  every  really  doubtful  and 
uncertain  question  of  actual  value  is  practically  taken  for  granted,  even 
by  the  reduced  British  estimate,  in  the  claimant's  favor. 

18.  In  illustration  and  proof  of  the  preceding  observations,  the  fol- 
lowing important  extract  from  the  Keport  of  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Young, 
appended  to  the  British  Argument  or  Summary,  (pp.  46-47,)  containing 
matters,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  which  the  Arbitrators  may  verify  for 
themselves  merely  by  referring  to  the  several  documents  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  Uuited  States  have  been  at  different  times  stated,  is  here 
subjoined : 

"It  Tvill  be  nqefal/'  they  say,  "to  make  some  observations  which  present  themselves- 
on  comparing,  with  the  *  Revised  Statement/  the  original  list  of  claims  which  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams  in  Angast,  1866,  and  also  the  extension  of  this,  as  pre* 
sented  by  the  President  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives  in  April,  1869,  and  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  *  The  Correspondence  concerning  Claims  against 
Great  Britain  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.' 

"These  lists  of  claims  not  only  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  we  expressed  in  our 
First  Report,  that  the  estimate  we  there  made  of  the  value  of  the  vessels  was  probably 
a  veiy  liberal  ono,  but  also  show  in  a  remarkable  manner  how,  since  the  year  1866, 
the  claimants  have  in  most  cases  enormously  increased  their  estimate  of  the  losses  al- 
leged to  have  been  sustained  by  them.  . 

"  We  will  cite  some  of  the  more  striking  instances— calling  the  list  of  claims  sent  to 
Mr.  Adams  the  *  Original  List/  the  List  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
'  United  States  Amended  List,'  the  Sta^ment,'  on  which  we  have  already  reported,  the 
'Former  Statement,'  and  the  Revised  List  of  Claims^  on  which  we  are  now  reporting 
the '  Revised  Statement.' 

"  Tke  ^2eW.—The  claim  as  stated  in  the  '  Original  List '  amounted  to  $57,859 ;  in  the 
'  Revised  Statement'  (p.  1)  it  amounts  to  $202,7^.  Li  the  *  Original  List '  there  was  a 
claim  of  $30,000  for  '  interruptUm  of  voyage ;  '  but  now,  in  addition  to  that  amount, 
there  is  claimed  a  sum  of  $144,869  for  ^praspeeHve  oaminga,^ 

**  The  Anna  Schmidt.^Thia  vessel  was  in  the '  Original  List'  valued  at  $30,000,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  valuation  we  have  aUowed  in  proportion  to  her  ton- 
nage, but  in  the  'Revised  Statement'  (p.  13)  the  sum  claimed  in  respect  of  the vesael  is 
doable  that  amount.* 

"  The  Oolden  Eagle. — In  the  '  Original  List '  the  owners  claimed  for  the  vessel  $36,000, 
and  toT  freight  tS6j0Q0,  Our  average  estimate  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage  was  about 
$45,000.  In  the  'Revised  Statement'  (p.  40)  the  owners  claim  $86,000  for  vessel  and 
JfrMghtf  thus  increasing  their  claim  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

"  l%e  Highlander.'^She  was  a  vessel  of  1,049  tons,  and  was  in  ballast.  In  the  '  Original . 
List'  two  insurance  companies  advanced  claims  for  insurances  to  the  extent  of  $30,000, 
which  iCas  probably  about  the  value  of  the  vessel;  but  in  the '  Revised  Statement'  (p. 
46)  the  owners  put  forward  an  additional  claim  for  the  ship  to  the  extent  of  $84,000 
This  claim  is,  however,  far  less  extravagant  than  the  claim  for  freight,  which  in  the 
'  Original  List '  amounted  to  $6,000 ;  whereas  in  the  '  Revised  Statement '  it  exceeds 
968,(H)0,  and  is  advanced  without  any  deduction  whatever,  although  the  ship  was  in 
ballast  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  It  will  be  found  that  at  pages  o  and  27  of  our  First 
Report  we  have  speciaUy  commented  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the  extraordinary 
demands  put  forward  in  respect  of  this  vessel. 

"  The  Ocean  Rov€r,-r-ln  the  'Original  List 'the  owners  claimed  $10,400  for  value  of 
fthip,  loss  of  oil  on  boards  and  damages  for  breaking  up  oj  voyage.  The  claims  now  advanced 
in  tne  '  Revised  Statement'  ( p.  68)  in  respect  of  the  same  losses  exceed  $193,000,  the 
difference  between  the  original  claim  and  the  more  recent  one  being  made  up  entirely 
of  '  double  claims  for  single  losses  J 

"  The  Kate  Cory, — In  the  '  Original  List'  the  owners  claimed  $27,800  for  the  value  of 
the  brig,  outfit ,  and  oil  on  board,  and  there  was  also  a  claim  of  $1,820  for  the  value  of 
'  reasonable  prospective  catch  of  oil.'  In  the  '  Revised  Statement '  (p.  51)  the  amounts 
insured  have,  as  usual,  been  added  to  the  claims  l)y  the  owners,  and  there  has  been  in- 
serted a  claim  of  $19,293  for  loss  of  prospective  catch,  so  that  the  original  claim  for 
$29,620  has  grown  to  $56,474. 

"  TJie  Lafayette  No.  2. — In  the  '  Original  List '  the  owners  valued  the  ship  and  outfit 

'  Presented  with  the  American  Case,  on  December  15, 1871. 
'Presented  with  the  American  Counter  Case,  on  April  15, 1872. 
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at  $24,000,  which  is  less  than  our  average  valaation  according  to  her  tonnage ;  and 
the  secured  earnings  at  $10,475 ;  hut  in  the  '  Revised  Statement '  (p.  55)  the  claim  pat 
forward  in  respect  of  ship  and  outfit  and  secured  earnings  is  more  than  $89,000 ;  and  the 
prospective  earnings^  whicn  were  in  the  '  Original  List '  valned  at  ^3,446,  are  now  es- 
timated at  a  sum  exceeding  $50,000.  The  original  claim  for  $69,471  has  grown  to 
$141,858. 

**  The  Rockingham. — ^The  claim  in  the  '  Original  List '  amounted  to  $105,000,  whereas 
the  claim  in  the  '  Revised  Statement '  (p.  74)  exceeds  $225,000.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
vessels  which  we  selected  in  our  First  Report  (page  !^)  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
exorbitant  natnre  of  some  of  the  claims.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  the  original 
claim  was  very  extravagant,  but  in  the  '  Revised  Statement '  it  lu»  been  doabled  by 
improperly  adding  the  insurances  to  the  alleged  values. 

The  Union  Jack, — In  the  "  Original  List "  it  is  stated  that  0.  Potter,  after  deducting 
the  amount  received  from  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Company,  claims  the  sum  of  f7,59l; 
but  in  the  "  Revised  Statement  '^  (p.  Ill)  he  claims  the  sum  of  $34,526,  without  mmHug 
any  deduction  for  insurances,  although  the  insurance  companies  at  the  same  time  claim 
$32,014  in  respect  of  the  amount  insured  by  them  ;  and  it  therefore  clearly  follows  that 
a  sum,  at  any  rate  exceeding  $26,000,  is  claimed  twice  over. 

The  Catherine. — In  the  '^ Original  List''  the  owners  claimed  about  $45,000  for  tessA 
and  secured  earnings^  bnt  made  no  claim  in  respect  of  prospective  earnings.  Now,  in  the 
'*  Revised  Statement,"  (p.  229,)  there  is  a  claim  put  forward  of  $35,329  for  loss  of  votset 
and  cargOf  over  and  above  $31,676,  the  alleged  amount  of  insurances  by  the  owners, 
which  is  also  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  insurance  company.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  claim  for  prospective  earnings  exceeding  $19,600,  so  that  the  original  claim  of 
$45,805  has  now  grown  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $272,108. 

The  Favourite. — She  was  a  bark  of  393  tons.  In  the  '^Original  List"  the  Atlantic 
Insurance  Company,  as  insurers  and  assignees  of  the  owners,  claimed  for  loss  on  venei 
and  outfit  $40,000,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  was  the  full  value.  In  the  "  Revised 
Statement "  (p.  240)  the  claims  in  respect  of  the  vessel  and  outfit  amount  altogether  to 
$110,000.  The  master,  in  the  '*  Original  List,"  claimed  $1,498  for  the  loss  of  fcit  effeeii; 
but  now  he  claims  for  the  loss  of  hie  personal  property^  $2,239,  and  for  lose  of  intoreet  in 
oil  and  5one,  $2,709. 

The  Isaac  Howland.— In  the  ''Original  List"  the  claim  for  prospective  eamimge  wss 
$53,075,  bnt  in  the  "  Revised  Statement"  (p.  247)  it  has  grown  to  nearly  four  times  that 
sum,  namely,  to  $196,158.  Moreover,  in  the  "  Original  List,"  the  owners  claimed  $65,000 
for  ship  and  outfit,  subject  to  abatement  for  ineuranoe;  whereas,  in  the  "  Revised  State- 
ment," they  claim  the  same  sum,  but  protest  against  any  diminution  of  claim  hy  retuon  of 
inswqnce  obtained  by  theniy  although  the  insurance  companies  claim  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  amonnt  insured  by  them. 

The  General  Williams. — In  the  **  Original  List "  the  owners  claimed  $40,503  aa  dam- 
ages by  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  over  and  above  $44,673,  the  amount  of  inaurances 
received  by  them.  In  the  '*  Revised  Statement "  (p.  241)  there  is  added  to  the  amount 
of  insurances  a  sum  of  $85,177,  the  claim  being  in  this  manner  all  bnt  doubled.  There 
are  also  added  the  following  claims :  A  claim  by  tha  owners  for  proepeetive  etamings 
amounting  to  $196,807 ;  a  claim  by  the  master  for  loss  of  prospective  eatek^  Hum,  mid 
occupation,  amounting  to  $20,000 ;  a  similar  claim  by  the  mate,  amonnting  to  $10,000 ; 
another  claim  of  $30,000  for  ineurances  on  vessel  and  outfit;  and  finally,  the  som  of 
$16,000  for  ineurances  by  the  owners  on  the  resseFs  prospective  earnings.  In  this  manner 
the  original  claim,  which  was  less  than  $66,000,  has  grown  to  the  sum  of  $406,934,  and 
has  therefore  been  increased  more  than  slxiold. 

19.  One  more  subject  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  The  IJuited  States, 
in  their  Argument,  (page  220,)  have  appealed  to  certain  historical 
precedents.  After  stating,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to,  (and  to 
which,  it  is  hoped,  a  full  and  sufficient  reply  has  been  made,)  that  they 
conceive  this  demand  of  interest,  as  an  element  of  damage,  to  be  ^'  con 
formable  to  public  law,  and  to  be  required  by  paramount  considerations 
of  equity  and  justice,"  they  add : 

Numerous  examples  of  this  occur  in  matters  of  international  valuation  and  indem- 
nity. 

Thus,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in  the  disjMisition  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  MiD- 
ister  at  Washln^n,  as  Umpire  of  a  elaim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  agaioit 
Brazil,  the  Umpire  decided  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  interest  b^  the  saow 
right  which  entitled  them  to  reparation.  And  the  interest  allowed  in  this  case  wa» 
(45,077  doUars)  nearly  half  of  the  entire  award,  (100,740  dollars.) 

So,  in  the  case  of  an  award  of  damages  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  a  claim  of  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  additional  damagsi 
were  awarded  in  the  nature  of  damages  from  the  time  when  the  indemnity  was  due. 
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In  that  case,  Mr.  Wirt  holds  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  natiousi  interest  is  due  on 
internatioDfid  transactions. 

In  like  manner  Sir  John  Nicholl,  British  Commissioner  in  the  acUastment  of  damage 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  under  the  Jay  Treaty,  awards  interest, 
and  says : 

To  re-imbnrse  to  claimants  the  original  cost  of  their  property,  and  all  the  expenses 

they  have  actually  incurred,  together  with  interest  on  the  tcnole  amountf  would,  I  think,  be 

a  just  and  adequate  compensation.    This,  I  believe,  is  the  measure  of  compensation 

^  usually  made  by  all  belligerent  nations  for  losses,  costs,  and  damages  occasioned  by 

illegal  captures. 

20.  There  can  be  no  greater  fallacy,  and  there  is  also  none  more 
familiar  to  the  practical  experience  of  jurists,  than  this  kind  of  general 
reference  to  precedents,  which,  when  the  facts  are  examined,  are  found 
to  differ  from  the  case  to  which  they  are  sought  to  be  applied,  in  ail  or 
some  of  the  most  essential  points,  upon  which  the  question  in  contro- 
versy depends. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  '' examples"  in  their  proper  historical  order, 
which  has  been  inverted  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States. 

21.  The  earliest  in  date  is  that  of  the  claims  under  the  '<  Jay  Treaty,^' 
I.  e,j  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  at 
London,  on  the  19th  November,  1794.  That  Treaty  contained  two  Ar- 
ticles applicable  to  different  descriptions  of  claims.  The  sixth  Article 
was  in  these  terms : 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  divers  British  merchants  and  others,  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
that  debts  to  a  ooneiderable  amount^  which  were  bond  fide  contracted  be/ore  the  peace,  etill  re- 
main owing  to  them  b}f  citizens  or  inhdlntants  of  ths  United  States,  and  that,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  various  lawful  impediments  since  the  peace,  not  only  the  full  recovery  of  the  said 
debts  has  been  delayed,  but  also  the  value  and  security  thereof  have  been,  in  several  in- 
stances, impaired  and  lessened,  so  that,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the 
British  creditors  cannot  now  obtain,  and  actually  have  and  receive,  full  and  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  and  damages  which  they  have  thereby  sustained;  it  is  agreed  that,  in  all 
such  cases  where  foU  compensation  for  such  losses  and  damages  cannot,  for  whatever 
reasons,  be  actually  obtaiued,  had,  and  received  by  the  creditors,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  ike  United  States  will  make  full  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  to  the  said 
creditors;  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  provision  is  to  extend  to  such  losses 
only  as  liave  been  occasioned  by  the  lawful  impediments  aforesaid,  and  is  not  to  ex- 
tend to  losses  occasioned  by  such  insolvency  of  the  debtors  or  other  causes  as  would 
equally  have  operated  to  produce  such  loss  if  the  said  Impediments  had  not  existed, 
nor  to  such  losses  or  damages  as  have  been  occasioned  by  the  manifest  delay  or  negli- 
gence, or  willful  omission,  of  the  claimant. 

This  Article  having  relation  to  debts  actually  and  hand  fide  due  and 
payable  by  American  to  British  subjects,  and  of  which  the  payment  had 
been  delayed  and  prevented  by  legal  impediments  opposed  to  the  re- 
covery of  such  debts  by  the  policy  and  legislation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  apparent  not  only  that  the  claims,  being 
liquidated,  admitted  of  the  computation  of  interest  upon  them  in  the 
most  proper  sense  of  that  word,  but  also  that  they  were  such  as  entitled 
the  claimants  to  interest  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  private  juris- 
prudence, which  here  necessarily  furnished  the  rule,  the  responsibility 
for  these  private  debts  being  expressly  assumed,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  British  Commis- 
sioners, under  this  Article  (being  a  majority)  accordingly  decided,  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Cunningnam  &  Co.,  (18th  of  December,  1798,)  that 
interest  ought  to  be  awarded  ''for  the  detention  and  delay  of  payment 
of  these  debts  during  the  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  according  to 
the  nature  and  import,  express  or  implied,  of  the  several  contracts  on 
which  the  claims  were  founded."  From  this  decision  the  American 
Commissioners,  Messrs.  Fitzsimons  and  Sitgreaves,  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  recorded  their  dissent,  their  objections  being  most  strongly 
urged  with  reference  to  the  allowance  of  interest  during  the  time  of 

36  c 
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war;  and,  on  tbe^llth  January,  1799, tbey  followed  np  this  dissent,  and 
another  protest  made  by  them,  in  a  different  case,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Board  and  altogether  suspending  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  that  description  of  claims. 

22.  The  seventh  Article  of  the  same  Treaty  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment, by  Commissioners,  of  two  other  classes  of  claims.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  claims  by  citizens  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  complaints  have  been  made  by  divers  merchants  and  others,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that,  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  is  now  engaged, 
they  have  sustained  considerable  losses  and  damage,  hy  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  oop- 
iureaor  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  other  property  j  undercolor  of  authority  or  commimon* 
from  Sis  Majesty  ;  and  that,  from  various  circumstances  belonging  to  the  said  cases,  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  losses  and  damages  sustained  cannot  now  be  actnaUy  ob- 
tained, had,  and  received,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings:  it  is  agreed 
that,  in  all  such  cases  where  adequate  compensation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be 
now  actually  obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  said  merchants  and  others  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  full  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  wiU  be  made 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  said  complainants.  But  it  is  distinctly  anderstood 
that  this  provision  is  not  to  extend  to  such  losses  or  damages  as  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  manifest  delay  or  negligence,  or  willful  omission  of  the  claimants. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  '^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  any  such  losses  and  damages  "  were  to  <^  decide  the  claims  iu 
question  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to  justice, 
equity,  and  the  laws  of  nations.''  Sir  John  Nicholl  was  one  of  those 
Commissioners,  and  he  concurred  (on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  United  States)  in  awarding  interest  on  the  ascertained 
amount  of  "  the  original  cost  of  the  property  of  the  claimants,"  and  *'  all 
the  expenses  which  they  had  actually  incurred."  This,  again,  was  a  case 
of  the  award  of  interest  on  a  principal  value,  actually  ascertained  and 
proved  to  be  recoverable  by  appropriate  evidence,  in  respect  of  proper^, 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  seized  aid 
appropriated,  and  unjustly  detained,  and  (in  some  cases)  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  for  their  own  benefit,  by  persons  acting  under  the  pub- 
lic authority  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  In  both  these  essential 
points  this  precedent  of  1794  stands  in  direct  opposition  and  contrast  to 
the  claims  now  before  the  present  Tribunal. 

23.  The  second  class  of  claims,  under  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  1794,  consisted  of  claims  of  British  subjects  who  complained  ^'  Uiat, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  had  sustained  loss  and  damage  by  reasoi^ 
of  the  capture  of  their  vessels  and  merchandise  taken  within  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^  and  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  same^  or 

taken  hy  vessels  originally  armed  in  ports  of  the  said  States,^ 

As  to  these  vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  entered 
into  an  engagement  (by  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  Sep- 
tember 5, 1793)  with  the  British  Government,  to  '*  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power"  for  the  restitution  of  such  of  them  [aiid  such  only)  as  had 
been  brought  into  ports  of  the  United  States  after  the  oth  of  June,  1793, 
on  which  day  M.  Gen^t,  the  French  Minister,  received  notice  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  was  prohibited  from  bringing  in 
such  prizes ;  a  promise  being  added  that  compensation  should  be  made 
for  some  particular  vessels  acknowledged  to  be  within  that  category,  a^ 
to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  expressly  admitted  that  *'  for  particular  reasoDs" 
his  Government  had  "forborne  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  for 
their  restitution  ; "  and  in  like  manner  for  any  others,  as  to  which  they 
might  subsequently  think  fit  to  exercise  a  similar  forbearance. 

The  Commissioners,  under  this  part  of  the  Article,  refused  all  compen- 
sation to  the  owners  of  British  vessels  taken  by  French  ships  of  war  or 
I)rivateer8  originally  armed  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
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either  broagbt  by  the  captors  into  American  waters  before  the  5th  of 
June,  1793,  or  were  destroyed  at  sea,  and  never  brought  at  all  into 
ports  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  other  cases,  in  which  compensa- 
tion was  given,  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  materials  accessible  to  the 
Counsel  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  whether  interest  upon  the  ascertained 
value  of  any  British  prizes  brought  into  ports  of  the  United  States  after 
the  5th  of  June,  1793,  and  not  restored  pursuant  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  let- 
ter, was,  or  was  not,  awarded.  Assuming  such  interest  to  have  been 
awarded,  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  values  of  these  prizes  were  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  the  Commissioners  upon  appropriate  evidence ; 
and  the  interest  (if  any)  was  calculated  upon  those  ascertained  amounts. 
The  engagement  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  made  the 
amounts  so  ascertained  debts  directly  due  to  Chreat  Britain  by  the  United 
States  upon  the  footing  of  an  express  contract^  from  the  moment  at  which 
the  prizes,  being  within  the  power  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  have 
been  restored  according  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  but  were, 
**  for  particular  reasons,''  purposely  allowed  by  the  United  States'  Gov- 
ernment to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  captors.  This  was  strictly  a 
case  of  a  debt  due  and  of  a  willful  delay  and  default  in  payment ;  accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  ordinary  juridicial  principles,  it  was  right  that  it  should 
be  recovered  with  interest. 

24.  The  next  in  order  of  the  historical  precedents  is  that  of  the  claims 
under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.    The  following  is  the  history  of  that  case : 

During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
1812-'13,  the  British  forces  took  |)ossession  of  certain  private  property 
(principally  slaves)  of  American  citizens.  The  first  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  (1814)  contained  a  positive  engagement  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  restitution  of  "  slaves,  or  other  private  property,"  so  taken,  which 
might  remain  in  British  possession  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty.  "  In  violation  of  this  Treaty,  the  slaves  and 
other  property  of  American  citizens,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  the  American 
Attorney-General,  in  his  opinion  of  May,  1826,  now  quoted  by  the  United 
States,  ^'  were  carried  away  in  the  year  1815,  and  have  been  detained 
from  them  ever  since.  They  have  thus  lost  the  use  of  this  property  for 
eleven  years."  *  In  October,  1818,  differences  having  arisen  between 
the  two  countries  on  this  subject,  a  Supplemental  Treaty  was  signed  in 
London,  by  the  5th  Article  of  which,  after  stating  that  "  the  United 
States  claim  for  their  citizens,  and  as  their  private  property,  the  resti- 
tution of,  or  full  compensation  for,  all  slaves,  &c.,"  it  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia  to  decide  between  the  parties,  "  whether,  by  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  article  (i.  e..  Article  I  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent)  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the  restitution  of,  or 
full  compensation  for,  all  or  any  slaves  as  above  described."  The  Em- 
peror of  Eussia  made  his  award,  deciding  that  the  United  States  were 
'^  entitled  to  a  full  and  just  indemnification  for  the  slaves  and  other  prop- 
erty carried  away  by  the  British  forces^  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  J^ 

A  convention  was  afterward  (July,  1822)  signed  between  the  Unit€d 
States  and  Great  Britain  at  St.  Petersburgh,  under  which  commis- 
sioners of  claims  were  appointed  for  the  puq>ose  of  carrying  the  award 
of  the  Emperor  into  effect. 

Under  this  Convention,  the  British  and  American  Commissioners  disa- 

^  Opinions  of  the  Attomejs-General  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  32. 

3  The  statement  of  the  United  States  that  the  Emperor  awarded  either  "  damages '' 
or  '*  additional  damages  in  the  nature  of  damages  from  the  time  when  the  indemnity 
^w^as  due  ^'  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  reference  to  the  Emperor  was  only  to  determine 
d  disputed  question  on  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
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greed  upon  the  question,  whether  interest  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed upon  the  ascertained  value  of  the  slaves,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  taken  away  in  the  manner  which  the  Emperor  of  Buasia  had 
determined  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  These  confticting 
views  of  the  Commissioners  were  supported  on  each  side  by  the  law 
officers  of  their  respective  governments.  Mr.  Wirt,  the  American  At- 
torney-General, insisted  '^  that  int-erest  at  least  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  indemnity  awarded  by  the  Emperor;"  that,  <^  without  it,  a  just 
indemnification  could  not  be  made."  ^^  The  first  act  of  di9poMe%iwn 
being  thus  established  to  be  a  wrong,  is  the  continuance  of  it,"  he  asked, 
*'*'  of  that  dispossession  for  eleven  years,  no  wrong  at  all  f  Is  it  consist- 
ent with  that  usage  of  nations,  which  Sir  John  NichoU  recognizes,  to 
redress  an  act  of  wrongful  violence  by  the  return,  at  any  length  of  Ume, 
of  the  naked  value  of  the  article  at  the  date  of  the  injury!"  And  he 
states  his  conclusion  thus :  ^^  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
just  indemnification  awarded  by  the  Emperor  involves  not  merely  the 
return  of  the  value  of  the  specific  property,  hut  a  compensation  also  for 
the  subsequent  and  wrongful  detention  of  it,  in  the  nature  of  damaqesT 
(Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  pp.  29,31, 
32, 38.) 

It  is  instructive,  on  the  other  hand,  to  observe  the  views  upon  the 
question  of  principle,  ajiplicable  to  the  claim  of  interest,  (independently 
of  the  construction  of  the  Treaties,  the  Emperor's  award,  and  the  Con- 
vention of  St.  Petersburg,)  which  were  expressed  by  the  eminent  Law- 
Officers  of  the  British  Grown.  Sir  Christopher  Robinson  was  then  Eing^s 
Advocate,  and  Sir  John  Copley  (afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst)  and  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  were  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General.  The  King's 
Advocate  (19th  May,  1825)  thought  that,  on  general  principlQ3t  interest 
was  not  payable.  He  referred  to  the  same  rules  of  private  jarispni- 
dence,  which  have  been  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  present  argu- 
ment: 

The  mles  of  law,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  this  question,  do  not  fiiTar 
claims  of  interest,  except  under  special  circumstances,  as  in  cases  of  agreement,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  or  of  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  intermediate  profita,  or  of 
injury,  properly  so  termed,  in  respect  to  the  tortious  nature  of  the  act,  for  which  the 
compensation  is  to  be  made. 

He  proceeded  to  illustrate  these  rules,  from  the  laws  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  added : 

The  principles  of  the  General  Law  of  Europe,  as  derived  from  the  Civil  Law,  aod 
adopted  in  the  several  countries,  correspond  with  this  exposition.  ''  Interest  of  money 
is  not  a  natural  revenue,  and  is  only,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  a  punishment  wbicb 
the  law  inflicts  upon  him  for  delay  of  payment,  ('usura  pecuniic  ^uam  percipimos,  in 
fructn  non  est,  quia  non  ex  ipso  corpore,  sed  ex  alia  causa  est,  id  est  nova  obliga- 
tione.)^  * 

*'  UsursB  noQ  propter  lucrum  petentium,  sed  propter  moram  aolventiom  infliguniitr."' 

In  the  result  he  regarded  the  question  as  entirely  depending  upon 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaties  and  the  Oonvention  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  considered  that  these  instruments  did  not  support,  bnl 
were,  on  the  contrary,  at  variance  with  the  claim. 

The  views  of  Sir  J.  Copley  and  Sir  C.  Wetherell  (10th  November. 
1825)  were  in  some  respects  diiferent  from  those  of  Sir  C.  Kobinsoo. 
After  referring  to  the  First  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  to  tbe 
Emperor's  award  as  to  its  construction,  they  said: 

In  the  removal,  therefore,  of  the  slaves  in  question,  tliis  engagement  haa  been  in- 
fringed, and  the  parties  injured  by  such  infringement  are  entitled  to  conipeasatioB- 

» Domat,  Tit.  "  Interest,''  lib.  i,  p.  121.  « Ibid.,  p»  4191 
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It  most  be  obvions,  however,  that  the  bare  restitntion  or  payment  of  the  value  of  the 
slaves,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years  from  the  period  when  they  oughts  according  to 
the  agreement^  to  have  heen  restoredfyrill  not  form,  by  any  means,  an  SMlecinate  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  the  breach  of  this  Article  of  the 
Treaty ;  and  we  think  the  addition  of  interest  to  the  value  of  the  alavee,  such  interest  being 
calculated  from  the  period  when  they  ought  to  have  been  given  up,  is  «  fair  and  moderate  mode 
of  estimating  the  damage  sustained  by  the  injured  parties.  In  our  municipal  law,  where  a 
party  contracts  to  deliver  personal  property  at  a  particular  time,  or  where  he  unjustly  detains 
the  goods  of  another,  he  may  be  compelled  tp  deliver  such  property,  or  to  pay  the  value,  and 
further  to  pay  damages  for  the  detention.  If,  therrfore,  the  question  had  rested  here,  ^ve 
should  have  been  of  opinion,  upon  this  general  reasoning,  that  the  claim  to  interest  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Commissioners.  But  upon  adverting  to  the  Treaty  of  London, 
to  the  award  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburgh,  we  are  led  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

The  qaestion  apon  which  the  British  and  American  Commissioners 
and  Law-Officers  had  thus  differed  was  eventually  settled,  upon  terms 
of  compromise,  by  another  Supplementary  Convention  between  the  two 
coantries.  But  supposing  that  the  question  had  been  unembarrassed 
by'any  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  express  Treaty  engage- 
ments upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  ought  properly  to  have  been  deter- 
mined, on  general  principles,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Wirt, 
Sir  John  Copley,  and  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  it  is  plain  that  these  views  rested 
npon  the  simple  and  ordinary  ground  that  property  of  ascertained  value, 
which  Great  Britain  had  in  her  actual  possession  at  the  time  of  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  which,  by  that  Treaty,  she  had 
expressly  contracted  and  engaged  to  deliver  up  to  the  United  States, 
had  been  wrongfully  and  permanently  detained  in  violation  of  that 
engagement.  The  case,  in  these  respects,  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
under  the  latter  clause  of  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794. 

25.  Before  parting  entirely  with  this  precedent,  it  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  some  other  forcible  observations,  made  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Bobinson,  in  an  earlier  opinion  given  to  the  British  Government 
on  the  same  subject,  on  March  18, 1825 : 

The  subject  of  interest  presents  a  question  of  considerable  importance  and  delicacy, 
and  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  the  aualoj^y  of  rules  derired  from  legal  pro- 
ceedings, independent  of  the  political  considerations,  which  may  have  res^ulated  the 
conduct  of  the  Power  making  compensation  in  the  partipular  case.  In  that  view,  it 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  distinction  which  is  raised,  that  Sovereign  Powers  do  not 
usually  pay  interest,  unless  they  stipulate  so  to  do.  The  obligations  of  Governments 
for  civil  injuries  are  matters  of  rare  occurrence,  and  depend,  in  form  and  substance,  as 
much  on  liberal  concessions,  or  on  reciprocal  engagements,  as  on  the  intrinsic  justice 
or  equity  of  the  claim.  They  are  usually  compensations  (compromises  ?)  made  on  ques- 
tions in  doubt,  after  considerable  intervals  of  time,  by  which  interest  is  much  en- 
hanced. They  are  also  compensations  for  the  acts  of  others ;  for  the  consequences  of 
error  or  misunderstanding  rather  than  of  intentional  injury ;  and  for  cases  in  which 
no  profit  or  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  party  by  whom  such  coitipensation  is  made. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  seem  to  require  that,  if  interest  is  to  be  paid  as  part  of  the 
compensation  by  Treaty,  it  should  be  matter  of  special  arrangement  as  to  amount  and 
particulars ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  that  expectation  supports  the  distinction  sug- 
gested, that,  where  no  such  stipulation  is  made  between  Sovereign  Powers,  interest 
shall  not  be  considered  as  due. 

26.  These  are  the  words  of  a  jurist  (the  reporter  of  the  celebrated 
judgments  of  Sir  William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell)  who  was  particularly 
conversant  with  questions  of  Public  and  International  Law.  Of  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  allowance  of  interest  between  nations,  with- 
out special  agreement,  which  are  supposed  by  the  Counsel  of  the  United 
States  to  exist,  he  was  evidently  not  aware.  Instances  may,  indeed,  be 
fonnd,  (some  before,  and  some  later  than  1825,)  in  which  claims  of 
individuals  for  interest,  as  a  legal  incident  of  liquidated  debts  and  obli- 
gations have  been  held  proper  to  be  considered,  and  to  be  allowed  if 
found  just.    There  are  also  other  instai^ces,  in  which  a  State,  acknowl- 
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edging^  itself  to  have  made  default  in  the  payment  of  its  own  liquidated 
pecuniary  debts  and  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
acknowledging  itself  to  be  responsible  for  the  wrongful  appropriation  and 
detention,  by  its  officers  or  people,  of  property  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
another  State,  has  expressly  contracted  to  make  payments  or  restitntioD, 
with  interest  at  an  agreed  rate.  But  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Counsel, 
after  careful  inquiry  from  the  best  sources  of  information,  has  failed  to 
become  acquainted  with  any  instance  in  which  interest  has  yet  been 
allowed  as  an  element  of  damages  between  nation  and  nation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  unliquidated  claims  (to  recur  to  the  words  of  Sir  C.  Eobin- 
son)  '*  for  the  acts  of  others,  for  the  consequences  of  error  or  misunder- 
standing, rather  than  of  intentional  injury  ;  and  for  cases  in  which  no 
profit  or  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  party  by  whom  compensation  is 
made.'' 

27.  The  third  and  latest  precedent,  cited  by  the  United  States,  is  that 
of  the  recent  award  of  Sir  E.  Thornton  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Canada. 

In  the  year  1857  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Bio  demanded 
compensation  from  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  ^^  an  outrage  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  near  the  Brazilian  coast,  by  a  body  of  Brazilian  sol- 
diers, upon  a  whale-ship  called  the  Canada,  sailing  under  the  flag,  and 
belonging  to  citizens,  of  the  United  States."  ^  The  matter  coutinned 
pending  for  some  years,  and,  eventually,  on  the  14th  March,  1870,  a 
Convention  was  concluded  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  by 
which  this  question  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  then  and  now  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Under  this  reference  Sir  Edward  Thornton  made  his  award,  dated 
the  11th  July,  1870,  by  which  he  found  the  following  facts  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  laid  before  him,  viz :  that,  on  the  27th  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  the  Canada  grounded  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  within  Brazilian 
jurisdiction;  that,  during  the  four  following  days,  proper  means  were 
used  by  her  captain  and  crew,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  get  her 
off;  but  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  a  Brazilian  officer,  with  fourteen 
armed  men,  boarded  her,  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Captain,  and 
forcibly  prevented  the  further  prosecution  of  the  efforts  which  were 
being  made  to  save  the  ship ;  that  she  would,  in  fact,  have  been  saved, 
but  for  this  improper  interference  of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  and  that  she  was  lost  through  that  interference ;  for 
which  reason,  he  held  the  Imperial  Oovemment  to  be  responsible  for 
the  value  of  the  property  so  destroyed.  He  then  proceeded  to  deter- 
mine, according  to  the  evidence  before  him,  f  which  included  proper  par- 
ticulars of  her  age  and  classification,  and  valuations  of  different  dates.; 
the  principal  sum,  representing  the  value  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  ber 
loss,  and  the  actual  cost  of  her  outfit.  He  rejected  all  claims  for  pro- 
spective catch  and  earnings;  he  allowed  some  small  sums  for  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  the  crew  in  traveling ;  he  also  allowed  to  some  of 
them  moderate  sums  for  three  months*  wages ;  and  he  allowed  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  the  loss,  as  the  necessary  result  (in  hi9> 
judgment)  of  the  liability  of  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the  principal 
amount. 

This  decision,  like  those  before  examined,  proceeded  upon  ordinary 
juridical  principles.    The  Brazilian  Government,  by  their  officers  and 

' — r — _-i  !-■■  ■~  "^ 

'  Dispatch  of  Mr.  Fit»h  to  Mr.  Blow,  conimunicated  to  Barun  Cotegipe  on  the  d^Ui 
Deccmi>er.  1869. 
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• 

soldiers,  had  wrongfully  taken  possession  of,  and  had,  in  effect,  de- 
stroyed, a  United  States  ship  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  was  enti« 
tied  to  their  protection.  For  the  full  value  of  the  loss  so  inflicted  upon 
subjects  of  the  United  States,  they  became  immediately  and  directly 
responsible,  as  much  as  if  they  had  seized  and  detained  the  ship,  under 
circumstances  enabling  them  to  restore  it  to  its  owners.  Kestitntion  of 
the  ship  itself  being  impossible,  a  full  compensation  and  indemnity 
became  actually  due,  from  the  moment  of  the  loss ;  and  the  payment  of 
this  compensation  and  indemnity,  though  promptly  claimed,  was  for 
many  years  delayed.  The  amount  of  the  principal  loss  was  properly 
investigated  and  accurately  determined,  and  the  interest  given  was  accu- 
rately computed  upon  that  amount. 

28.  In  every  point  of  importance,  with  respect  to  the  principles  in- 
volved, this  last  precedent  (like  those  which  had  gone  before  it)  stands 
in  absolute  contrast  with  the  present  case.  In  this,  as  in  the  earlier 
cases,  (to  sum  up  the  whole  matter  shortly,)  those  elements  were  found 
to  be  present,  which  were  juridically  necessary  to  constitute  a  right  to 
interest ;  and  interest  was  accordingly  given  as  a  matter  of  strict  right. 
In  the  present  case  all  these  elements  are  absolutely  wanting;  and,  in- 
stead of  them,  others  are  present,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to  support, 
but  to  repel,  the  claim  of  interest,  even  if  the  appeal  is  made,  not  to 
any  rule  or  principle  of  public  law,  but  to  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  discretion. 

RouNDELL  Palmer. 


XII -REPLY  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  AR- 
GUMENT OF  HER  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY'S  COUNSEL  ON  THE 
ALLOWANCE  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  COMPUTATION  OF  INDEM- 
NITY  UNDER  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


The  question  upon  which  the  Tribunal  is  understood  to  have  admitted 
argument  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  is, 
^^  Whether,  supposing  a  capital  sum  as  an  adequate  measure  of  injar}', 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal,  has  been  arrived  at,  the  proper  indem- 
nity for  that  injury  involves  the  allowance  of  interest  as  a  part  of  that 
indemnity  from  the  date  when  the  losses  accrued  to  the  sufferers  (and 
as  of  which  the  capital  of  the  losses  has  been  computed)  nntil  the  in- 
demnity is  paid  f  "  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  argument 
of  Her  Britannic  Mt^jesty's  Counsel  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  upon  this 
question,  and  now  avail  ourselves  of  the  right  under  the  Treaty  to  reply 
to  it,  so  far  as  such  reply  seems  to  us  suitable. 

!•  It  is  important  in  reference  to  this  question,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore had  occasion  to  suggest  in  respect  to  other  questions  opened  for 
discussion  by  the  Tribunal,  to  confine  the  argument  within  proper  limits. 
By  doing  this  in  the  present  case,  we  may  very  briefly  dispose  of  much 
that  occupies  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  learned  Counsel's  argument 

(a)  The  question  assumes  that  a  method  of  measuring  the  iujory  to 
the  XJuited  States,  and  the  indemnity  therefor  from  Great  Britain,  has 
been  adopted,  which  takes  account  of  the  losses  suffered  as  of  the 
dates  (actual  or  average)  when  they  were  suffered,  and  Axes  an  amount 
in  money  which,  if  tJwn  paid  to  the  sufferers,  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Tribunal,  be  an  adequate,  and  no  more  than  an  adequat>e,  indemnity 
for  such  losses  to  the  sufferers.  Upon  this  view  of  the  capital  sum,  in 
respect  of  which  the  allowance  or  refusal  of  interest  thereon  is  in 
question,  (and  no  other  view  seems  admissible,)  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
any  other  points  for  debate  than  the  following : 

First.  Is  the  delayed  payment  of  a  sum  which,  if  paid  at  an  earlier 
date,  would  then  be  only  an  adequate  payment,  still  an  adequate  pay- 
tnent  without  compensation  for  the  delay  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  earlier  and  tbe 
later  payments  cannot  both  be  adequate,  and  not  more  than  adequate, 
to  the  same  obligation,  unless  they  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  Bnt 
common  sense  rejects  the  proposition  that  a  present  payment  of  money 
and  a  delayed  payment  of  the  same  sum  are  equivalent.  They  are  not 
the  same  to  the  creditor  or  sufferer  who  receives  the  payment,  nor  to 
the  debtor  or  wrong  doer  who  makes  the  payment. 

Compensation  for  the  delay  of  payment  is  necessary  to  make  present 
and  delayed  payments  equivalent  to  each  other,  and  each  equal  to  the 
same  obligation. 

It  thus  beingclearly  impossible  that  earlier  and  later  payment  sbonU 
be  equivalent,  whenever,  in  fact,  only  the  later  payment  can  be,  and  i* 
to  be,  made,  it  must  draw  with  it  the  compensation  for  the  delay  in  the 
nature  of  interest,  provided  it  is  intended  that  the  parties  shoold 
stand  after  the  delayed  payment  as  they  would  have  stood  after  an 
earlier  payment. 
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Second.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  this  necessary  compensation 
for  delay  in  payment  of  a  sum,  which  has  been  computed  as  a  jast  pay- 
ment, if  made  without  any  delay  therein,  cannotbe  justly  withheld,  un- 
less there  shall  have  been  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  or 
sufferer  whereby  the  delay  of  the  adequate  payment  is  imputable  to 
him. 

We  imagine  that  the  principles  of  private  law  governing  this  question 
and  justifying  the  refusal  of  interest  for  delay  of  payment  all  turn  upon 
this,  viz :  that  the  debtor  was  ready  to  pay  and  the  creditor  was  unwill- 
ing to  receive. 

It  is  true,  in  addition,  that  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States  permits  nothing  but  an  actual  tender  of  the  suffi- 
cient sum,  and  a  continued  keeping  of  the  sum  good  for  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor,  and  a  refusal  to  receive  on  the  part  of  the  creditor, 
to  stop  the  running  of  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  other  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  debt  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
not  drawing  interest,  more  accurately  should  be  described  as  a  situation 
wherein  the  transactions  between  the  parties  do  not  culminate  in  any 
obligation  of  one  party  to  pay,  or  right  of  the  other  party  to  demand, 
until,  as  a  part  of  those  transactions,  there  has  been  an  ascertainment 
of  amounts,  and  a  demand  of  payment. 

These  are  cases  of  mutual  accounts,  or  of  open  demands,  as  yet  un- 
liquidated. Until  the  eventual  creditor  strikes  his  balance,  or  computes 
and  demands  his  debt,  there  is  no  delay  of  payment,  requiring  compensa- 
tion between  the  parties. 

Third.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  possible  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  refusing  to  add  interest  for  delayed  payment  to  a  sum  which 
was  a  mere  indemnity,  had  it  been  promptly  paid,  other  than  a  disposition 
not  to  give  full  indemnity,  that  is,  an  intention  to  apportion  the  loss. 

But  this  disposition,  if  it  should  be  just,  can  hardly  be  said  to  raise 
any  question  of  the  allowance  of  interest  any  more  than  of  the  allow- 
ance of  principal.  It  will  be  all  the  same  to  the  American  sufferer  who 
fails  to  receive  the  full  indemnity  which  delayed  payment  involves, 
whether  the  sum  which  is  actually  paid  him  is  computed  by  the  Tribunal 
as  half  his  principal  loss  with  interest  added,  or  the  whole  of  his  prin- 
cipal loss  without  interest.  It  is  all  the  same  to  Great  Britain  in  making 
the  payment,  whether  the  reduction  from  a  fhll  indemnity  is  computed 
by  refusing  the  full  capital,  and  calculating  interest  on  the  part  allowed^ 
or  by  allowing  the  full  capital  and  refusing  all  interest  upon  it.  The 
fact  that  full  indemnity  is  or  is  not  given  cannot  be  disguised.  It  will 
not  be  more  than  given  because  interest  is  allowed.  It  will  not  be  any 
less  withheld  because  the  part  withheld  is  withheld  by  the  refusal  of 
interest. 

11.  If  these  views  are  correct  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  extended  discussion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Counsel,  the  real 
considerations  which  should  attect  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  in- 
terest in  the  computation  of  the  award  of  the  Tribunal  lie  within  a 
very  narrow  compass. 

(a)  We  may  lay  aside  all  the  suggestions  that  interest  on  the  capital  sum,, 
as  it  has  been  adopted  or  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Tribunal,  should  not 
be  allowed,  because  the  capital  is  or  is  like  to  be  excessive,  and  interest 
would  be  an  additional  injustice. 

These  ideas  are  put  forth  in  sections  14, 17,  and  18  of  the  le<irned 
Counsel's  argument  under  two  heads,  *(1)  that  the  computation  by  the 
Tribunal  of  the  capital  will  be  excessive  per  se,  and  (2)  that  it  will  be 
excessive  by  adopting  in  coin  values  that  are  stated  in  paper  currency. 
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la  the  first  place,  all  this  is  not  a  reason  for  refusing  interesU  but  for 
correcting  the  computation  of  capital  on  which  the  interest  should  be 
computed.  We  cannot  enter  into  any  such  rude  judgment  as  this. 
We  are  not  invited  to  criticise  the  Tribunal's  computation  of  the  capital 
of  the  losses.  We  are  not  advised  what  that  computation  is  or  is  to  be. 
We  have  exhibited  to  the  Tribunal  evidence  and  computations  beariog 
upon  the  just  measure  of  the  capital  of  the  losses.  If  those  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Tribunal,  there  is  no  danger  of  excessive  indemnity  to 
the  sufferers.  We  have  also  exhibited  to  the  Tribunal  the  evidence  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  we  insist  that  the  valuations  given  to  property 
in  the  '^Claims''  as  presented  are  to  be  paid  in  coin.  We  do  not  re- 
peat them  here.  But  we  protest  against  an  attack,  in  the  dark,  upon 
the  Tribunal's  measure  of  the  capital  of  the  losses,  under  the  form  of  an 
argument  against  the  allowance  of  interest. 

{h)  We  may  also  lay  aside  the  suggestions  prejudicial  to  the  allowance 
of  interest  on  the  claims  which,  by  subrogation  or  assignment,  have 
been  presented  by  the  insurers  who  have  indemnified  the  original  suf- 
ferers. So  far  as  Great  Britain  and  this  Tribunal  are  concerned,  who 
the  private  sufferers,  and  who  represent  them,  and  whether  they  were 
insured  or  not,  and  have  been  paid  their  insurance,  are  questions  of  no 
importance.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  look  this  argument  in  the  face  for 
a  moment.  Some  of  the  sufferers  by  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama, 
the  Florida,  and  the  Shenandoah  were  insured  by  American  under- 
writers. These  sufferers  have  collected  their  indemnity  from  the  under- 
writers, and  have  assigned  to  them  their  claims. 

The  enhanced  premiums  of  insurance  on  general  American  commerce 
have,  presumptively,  enriched  the  insurance  companies.  Great  Britain 
should  have  the  benefits  of  these  profits,  and  the  underwriters,  at  least, 
should  lose  interest  on  their  claims !  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
private  or  the  public  considerations  which  enter  into  this  syllogism  are 
most  illogical.  Certainly  we  did  not  exx>ect  that  ^'  the  enhanced  paymenU 
of  insurance,^  which  Great  Britain  could  not  tolerate,  and  the  Tribunal  has 
excluded  as  too  indirect  consequences  of  the  acts  of  the  cruisers  to  be 
entertained  when  presented  by  tlie  merchants  who  had  paid  them^  were  to 
be  brought  into  play  by  Great  Britain  itself  as  direct  enough  in  the 
general  business  of  underwriting,  to  reduce  the  indemnity  on  insured 
losses,  which,  if  uninsured,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to. 

(c)  Equally  irrelevant  to  this  particular  question  of  interest  are  the 
consideratioDs  embraced  in  section  11  of  the  learned  Counsers  argu- 
ment. These  relate  (1)  to  the  fact  that  the  belligerent  aid  given  by 
Great  Britain,  for  which  it  is  now  to  be  charged  as  responsible,  were 
given  in  aid  of  the  rebels  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  and  that  by  the  triumph  of  the  Gov- 
ernment these  rebels  have  been  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  This  idea,  as  intimated  in  the  principal  discus- 
sions of  the  British  Case  and  Counter  Case,  has  been  responded  to  by  us 
already,  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  us  to  require  response.  ^Argument,  p. 
479.)  It  certainly  has  no  special  application  to  the  question  of  interest. 
The  notion  seems  more  whimsical  than  serious,  but  whatever  weight  it 
possesses  should  have  been  insisted  upon  before  or  while  making  the  Treatif 
of  Washington,  The  terms  of  that  Treaty  have  relieved  the  IMbunid 
from  any  occasion  to  weigh  this  argument. 

But  (2)  in  section  11  of  the  learned  Counsel's  argument  it  is  insisted 
that  the  allowance  of  interest,  as  a  part  of  the  indemnity,  should  be 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  sooner 
to  cut  short  the  career  of  the  cruisers,  for  whose  depredations  Great 
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Britain  is  now  held  responsible.  A  plea  to  this  effect,  based  upon 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  arrest,  disarm  or  confine  these  cruisers,  and 
thus  reduce  the  mischiefs  for  which  it  is  held  responsible,  would  have 
had  some  merit.  But,  alas !  the  Proofs  furnish  no  support  for  such  a 
plea. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  United  States,  however  unsuccessful,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  Great  Britain  to  criticise  it  as  inefficient  when  its 
Navy  has  attempted  the  chase  of  these  light-footed  vagabonds,  which 
found  their  protection  in  neutral  ports  from  blockade  or  attack,  and 
sought  remote  seas  for  their  operations  against  peaceful  commerce. 
But  this  consideration  has  no  special  application  to  the  question  of 
interest 

III.  We  now  come  to  an  examination  of  some  suggestions  which 
purport  to  bear  upon  the  question,  whether  there  may  not  be  found  in 
the  relations  between  the  parties  in  respect  to,  and  their  dealings  with, 
these  claims,  some  reasons  why  interest  should,  for  affirmative  cause, 
be  withheld. 

(a)  It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  is  not  in  a  position  of  having  had 
vahie  to  herself^  and  so  the  reasons  for  adding  interest  against  one  who 
withholds  a  debt  representing  money  that  he  has  had  and,  actually  or 
presumptively,  keeps  and  enjoys,  or  detains  property  whose  profits  he 
actually  or  presumptively  receives  and  enjoys,  do  not  apply. 

It  is  true,  these  precise  reasons  do  not  apply,  and  they  do  not  any 
more  in  a  multitude  of  private  cases,  where,  nevertheless,  the  indem- 
nity exacted  for  wrong-doing,  or  the  payment  required  to  make  whole 
the  creditor,  involves  the  payment  of  interest. 

It  has  never  been  suggested  that,  when  the  injury  consisted  in  an 
actual  destruction  of  property,  the  wrong-doer  was  less  liable  for  inter- 
est as  a  part  of  a  delayed  indemnity  than  when  he  had  applied  it  to 
his  own  use,  and  reaped  the  advantages  thereof.  So,  too,  in  matter  of 
contract,  the  surety  being  liable  for  the  debt;  is  just  as  liable  for  the 
interest  as  if  he  had  received  and  was  enjoying  the  money.  So,  too, 
where  one  is  made  responsible  for  the  injury  which  his  dog  has  done  to 
his  neighbor's  sheep,  he  pays  interest  for  delayed  indemnity  just  as 
much  as  if  he  wore  their  wool  or  had  eaten  their  mutton. 

In  fine,  the  question  in  respect  of  contracts  is,  whether  the  contract 
expresses  or  imports  interest,  and,  in  respect  of  torts,  whether  indem- 
nity is  demandable  or  is  to  be  mitigated.  If  indemnity  is  demandable, 
it  has  never  been  held  to  be  complete  unless  it  included  compensation 
for  delay.  Besides,  in  this  actual  case,  sup][)ose  that  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  are  a  measure  of  the  indemnity  that  Great  Britain  should  pay 
for  the  capital  of  the  losses  suffered  for  which  it  is  responsible.  This 
means  that,  if  that  sum  had  been  paid  when  the  loss  happened,  the 
sufferer  would  have  been  made  whole  and  the  wrong  satisfied.  Instead 
of  that  adjustment  having  been  made,  instead  of  that  sum  of  money 
having  then  passed  from  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  into  the  hands  of 
the  sufferers,  they  have  been  kept  out  of  it,  and  Great  Britain  has  re- 
tained it.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  then  that  the  delay  of  payment  has  not 
left  Great  Britain  in  the  possession  of  the  money  during  the  interval, 
for  the  contrary  is  true.  The  lapse  of  time  has  all  the  while  been  to 
the  gain  of  theindemnifierandtothe  loss  of  the  sufferer,  unless  interest 
added  corrects  the  injustice  of  delay. 

{b)  But  it  is  said  that  the  indeterminate  or  unascertained  amount  of 
these  injuries  precludes  the  allowance  of  interest  on  the  capital  that  shall 
be  finally  ascertained.  To  us  this  seems  no  more  sensible  than  to  say  that 
interest  should  not  be  allowed,  because  the  date  from  which  or  to  which 
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it  was  to  run,  also  needed  to  be  ascertained  before  it  could  be  computed. 
The  problem  before  the  Tribunal,  as  bearing  upon  this  question  of  in- 
terest,  may  be  very  simply  stated. 

The  injuries  for  which  Great  Britain  is  to  make  indemnity,  happened 
in  the  years  1863  to  1865.  The  Treaty  of  Washing^n  provides  that 
the  sum  for  their  indemnity,  as  fixed  by  the  Tribunal,  shall  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  the  award. 

What  sum,  payable  as  of  this  date,  will  be  an  indemnity  for  destruc- 
tion of  property  occurring  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  ago  f 

Manifestly,  the  question  whether  Great  Britain  should  pay  interest 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  question  whether  it  is  to  make  indemnity. 

(c)  But  it  is  said  that  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the  United  States 
are  responsible  for  the  delay  of  payment  by  Great  Britain,  and  for  that 
period  Great  Britain  should  be  exempted  from  interest.  This  period  is 
put  as  from  the  failure  of  the  Johnson-Clarendon  Convention,  negotiated 
in  London  January,  1869,  but  not  ratified  by  the  United  States.  If 
this  means  anything,  it  means  that  Great  Britain,  in  January,  1869,  was 
ready  then  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  that  this  Tribunal  shall 
find  reason  to  fix  under  the  Eules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  so 
notified  the  United  States.  The  intervening  delay,  consequently,  in  the 
receipt  of  the  money  is  chargeable  to  the  United  States.  Thus  put, 
the  proposition  is  intelligible,  but  utterly  unsupported  by  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Great  Britain  has  never  admitted  its  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  premises  for  a  single  ship  destroyed  by  any  one  of  the  cruisers, 
nor  is  it  pretended  to  the  contrary.  Of  what  value  is  it  then  to  say, 
that  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been  able  to  a^ree  upon 
different  and  earlier  arbitration  there  might  have  been  an  earlier  award, 
and  so  interest  should  cease  from  a  date  when  Great  Britain  was  ready 
to  accede  to  an  arbitration  upon  certain  terms  which  the  United  States 
rejected  ?  Certainly  the  efficacy  of  this  novel  limitation  on  the  running 
of  interest  must  date  from  the  probable  period  of  the  award  under  the 
failing  arbitration.  Upon  no  reasonable  conjecture  could  the  commis- 
sion of  claims  arranged  by  that  convention  have  produced  its  award  at 
all  in  advance  of  what  may  be  expected  from  this  Tribunal. 

We  leave  out  of  consideration,  as  wholly  irrelevant,  the  saggestions 
that  it  was  to  the  non-concurrence  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit^  States 
that  the  failure  of  the  previous  attempt  at  arbitration  was  dae.  That 
arbitration  failed  because  the  United  States  did  not  ratify  the  con- 
vention. But  to  give  any  force  to  this  argument,  it  should  appear  that 
the  United  States  in  the  present  Treaty  have  simply,  at  a  later  date, 
concurred  in  what  they  then  refused.  This  is  not  pretended.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  the  Three  Bules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
as  the  law  of  this  Arbitration  that  Great  Britain  seems  disposed  to 
attribute  its  responsibility  to  the  United  States,  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Tribunal,  it  shall  be  held  responsible.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
there  is  no  support,  in  fact  or  in  reason,  for  this  attempted  limitation  on 
the  period  of  interest  to  the  date  of  the  Johnson-Clarendon  Conven- 
tion. 

{d)  The  argument  of  the  learned  Counsel  concludes  with  a  criticism 
upon  the  cases  under  the  Jay  Treaty,  and  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  the  case  of  the  Canada,  as  decided  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  all  of 
which  were  addficed  by  us  in  our  principal  argument  as  pertinent  on 
the  question  of  interest,  (p.  220.)  We  must  think,  with  great  in- 
spect to  the  observations  of  the  learned  Counsel  upon  these  cases,  that 
their  authority  remains  unshaken.    We  respectfully  submit  herewith  a 
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statement,  showing  what  computation  of  interest  we  suppose  would 
rightly  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  repeat,  in  reference  to  this  ele- 
ment gf  computation  of  a  just  indemnity,  what  we  have  said  on  the 
general  measure  of  indemnity  : 

This  principal  question  having  been  determined,  if  Great  Britain  is  held  responsible 
for  these  injuries,  the  people  of  the  United  States  expect  a  jast  and  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  the  injuries  as  thus  adjudicated,  in  the  sense  that  belongs  to 
this  question  of  compensation,  as  one  between  nation  and  nation.  (American  Argu- 
ment, p.  225.) 

Tt  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  both  nations  that  the  actual 
injuries  to  private  sufferers  from  the  depredations  of  the  cruisers,  for 
which  Oreat  Britain  shall  be  held  responsible,  shall  be  fairly  covered 
and  satisfied  by  that  x)ortion  of  the  award  what  shall  be  applicable  to 
and  based  upon  them.  That  this  cannot  be  expected  without  an  allow- 
ance of  interest,  is  obvious. 

A  recognized  right  to  indemnity,  and  a  deficient  provision  of  such 
indemnity,  should  be  the  last  thing  to  be  desired  as  a  solution  of  this 
great  controversy  between  these  nations. 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 
C.  Gushing. 
M.  K.  Waite. 


NOTE  TO  THE  EEPLY. 
Summary  of  the  Ame}Hcan  claims^  with  interest  at  7  per  cent,  added. 


Alabama  ... 

Florida 

Hhenandoah 


Principal. 


|6, 557, 690  00 
4, 616,  .703  93 
3,663,277  46 


14,837,271  39 


Interest. 


|4, 740, 420  04 
3, 257, 760  85 
2, 123, 741  46 


10,121,922  35 


Total. 


$11,298,110  04 
7, 874, 664  78 
5, 787, 018  90 


24, 959, 193  72 


In  case  the  Arbitrators  reject  column  5,  under  the  heading  Shenan- 
doah, the  total  amount  of  claims  will  be — 


Principal. 


$14,476,921  39 


Interest. 


$9, 615, 659  26 


Total. 


$23, 993, 189  65 


.  NOTE. 

(a)  Interest  is  calculated  above  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  a  year. 

(6)  It  is  calculated  for  the  true  average  of  time  of  the  captures  by 
each  cruiser,  namely :  By  the  Alabama,  for  ten  years  and  two  months ; 
by  the  Florida^  for  ten  years  and  one  month ;  by  the  Shenandoah,  for 
^ight  years  and  five  months. 
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ALABAMA. 


Names  of  veBsels. 


CO 

a 

o 

O 

S 


Alert 

Altamaha 

Benj.  Tucker  ... 

Courser 

Elisba  Dunbar . . 

Kate  Cory 

Kingfisher 

Lafayette  2d 

Levi  Starbuck  . . 

Nye 

Ocean  Rover.... 

Ocmulgee 

Virginia 

Weather  Guage  . 

Brilliant 

Cha8.Hill 

Conrad  

Crenshaw 

Express 

Golden  Eagle  ... 

Jabez  Snow 

John  A  Parks  . . . 

Lafayette 

Lamplighter 

Louisia  Hatch  . . 

Palmetto 

Rockingham.... 
8.  Qildersleeve . . 

Wave  Crest 

Amanda 

Amazonian 

Anna  F.  Schmidt 

Contest 

Dorcas  Prince... 

Dunkirk 

Golden  Rule  .... 

Lauretta 

Martaban 

Olive  Jane 

Parker  Cook . . . . 

Sea  Bride 

Talisman 

Sea  Lark 

T.  B.  Wales 

Tycoon 

Union  Jack 

Winged  Racer... 

Manchester 

Chastelaine 

Emma  Jane 

Highlander 

Sonora 

Ariel 

Jnstina 

Morning  Star  . . . 


$44, 803  91 

27, 165  60 

127,610  06 

50, 752  53 

88  200  00 

53  760  25 

53,292  17 

111,747  00 

168,415  00 

107,974  25 

145,271  03 

269,505  00 

77, 025  00 

23, 515  00 

135,457  83 

56, 464  93 

101,646  00 

:U,  399  49 

103, 820  00 

129, 222  50 

104, 518  00 

137,715  50 

132,250  10 

34,355  00 

95, 625  00 

27,858  33 

189,954  05 

48,  015  00 

64,629  10 

78, 678  01 

143,612  82 

308,544  49 

158, 465  97 

69,644  60 

21,250  00 

96, 840  70 

37,264  64 

69, 662  75 

97,383  66 

31,089  56 

155,944  12 

247,765  00 

:I23,725  14 

241,261  24 

456, 589  00 

179,044  63 

:^,867  91 

173, 080  92 

17, 595  55 

86,557  34 

206, 171  00 

102,964  44 

10, 423  38 

7,000  00 

5,614  40 


• 

— 1 

2 

s 

g.a  ?<o  «^ 

«0  Q       ^  *«M 

u 

«S«®   .g5a 

O 

i 

1                2 

^ 

1 

^ p  o  a ssg 

t 

No  date. 

128,874  50 

September,  ] 

1862 

17, 929  30 

September,  1 

1662 

84,222  64 

September,  ] 

1862 

33,496  70 

September,   1 

1862 

58,212  00 

April,            ] 
March,          1 

[863 

33,700  16 

.8a3 

33,574  07 

April,            1 

1863 

69.841  W 

November,    ] 

862 

109, 469  73 

April,            ] 

L863 

67.483  90 

No  date. 

92,973  50 

September,  1 

LH62 

177,873  30 

September,  I 

L862 

50,836  50 

September,  1 

L862 

15,519  90 

October,        1 

1862 

88,724  88 

March,          1 

L863 

35,572  90 

June,  1           ] 

L863 

62,512  29 

October,        1 

1862 

22.531  eC 

July,             1 

1863 

63,330  2i» 

February,     1 

[863 

82,056  29 

May,              ] 

IH63 

64, 801  16 

March,          1 

1863 

86. 7b0  76 

October,        ] 

L862 

86.623  61 

October,       1 

1862 

22, 830  02 

April,            ] 

L863 

65,  .503  12 

February,     ] 

\fm 

17,690  04 

April,            ] 

L864 

107,324  04 

May,             ] 

L863 

29,769  30 

October,        1 

1863 

38,454  31 

November,    ] 

1863 

46,420  03 

June,             ] 

L863 

88,321  »< 

July,              ] 

[863 

188, 212  14 

November,    1 

1863 

93, 494  U2 

April,            ] 

1863 

43,527'^ 

October, 

1862 

13, 918  75 

[863? 

56, 167  60 

October,       1 

[862 

24, 406  34 

December,    ] 

\^\ 

40.752  71 

February, 

L863 

61,838  62 

November,    1 

1862 

20, 208  31 

August, 

L863 

94, 346  19 

June, 

L863 

152.375  ♦•* 

May, 

1863 

200,70f59 

November, 

1862 

156, 819  t«» 

Mar.  or  Apr., 

1864 

260,«V5  7:< 

May, 

1863 

111,007  67 

November, 

186;^ 

227,662  07 

October, 

1862 

113,368  «♦ 

January, 

186:) 

11,261  r» 

January, 

1864 

50,203  :8»'' 

December, 

1863 

120.610  00 

December, 

1863 

60,234  3n 

December, 

1862 

6.rzJti^ 

No  date. 

4. 4H0  l*> 

March, 

186:^ 

3,537  tC 
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Names  of  vessels. 


Nora 

Starlight 

Baron  de  Castine 


6, 557, 690  00 
Add  one-sixth  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  to  7  per  cent 


OB 

s 
3 

o 


o 
B 


c6 

*** 
O 

o 

a 


$88, 025  00 

11, 245  00 

1,500  00 


March,  1863 

Septemher,  18()2 
October,        1862 


CO 


5 

•S  a 


o 
g  g  ©  <D  'S 


$55, 455  75 

7,421  70 

9t2  50 


4,063,217  18 
677,202  86 


4,740,420  04 


The  average  time  for  the  compatation  of  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  by  the  Alabamais  about  ten  years  and  two  months. 
We  have,  consequently,  the  following  comparative  results : 


American  Statement 
British  Statement . . . 


Principal. 


Interest  at  7  per 
cent,  for  ten 
years  and  two 
months. 


$6, 557, 690  00 
3, 267, 678  00 


|4, 740, 420  04 
2, 363, 620  36 


Total. 


$11,298,110  04 
5,631,298  36 


Whatever  be  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  as  a  base  for  the  compu- 
tation of  interest,  and  whatever  may  be  the  rate  that  it  decides  to  allow, 
the  average  time  for  the  computation  should  be  the  same  in  all  cases ; 
that  is  to  say,  ten  years  and  two  months. 


FLORIDA. 


Names  of  vessels. 


00 

a 

*3 
© 


a 
a 
o 

a 


Golconda '    $169, 


Kienzi 

Ada 

Elizabeth  Ann 

Marengo 

Riifas  Choate. 

Wanderer 

Anglo  Saxon. . 

Avon 

B.  F.  Hoxie | 

Greenland ' 

Southern  Cross ' 

William  C.  Clark /. 

Mary  Alvipa 


20, 
6, 

8. 

7, 

8, 

8, 

63, 

183, 

115, 

47, 

79, 

29, 

20, 


195  92 
726  00 
300  00 
650  00 
746  00 
775  00 
389  00 
695  79 
851  40 
155  00 
170  00 
305  00 
.')56  91 
445  00 


July, 

July, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

June, 

August, 

March, 

March, 

July, 

June, 

June, 

June, 


1864 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1863 
1864 
1863 
1864 
1863 


fci  ©  •  «  ©  I 


^S,..i^  fe^ 


.So   o 


^^"S'i  N  ©  b 


■♦*  ©  ^  ®  ■»  -• 


♦93,057  75 

12, 642  86 

3,874  50 

5, 319  75 

4, 7&3  79 

5, 396  62 

5, 159  23 

38,535  95 

104, 795  29 

72,547  65 

25, 943  50 

48, 772  57 

16,404  08 

12, 573  67 
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Name  of  vessels. 


Aldebaran 

Clarence 

Commonwealth. . . 
Crown  Point-.f-. 
Electric  Spark.... 

Henrietta 

Jacob  Bell 

Lapwinff 

M.  J.  Colcord 

Red  Gauntlet 

Star  of  Peace 

WUliam  B.  Nash. 

Oneida 

Windward 

Estelle 

Zelinda. 

Umpire 

Mondamin 

Corns  Ann , 

General  Berry 

George  Latimer., 
Harriet  Stevens. 

Byzantium 

Goodspeed 

M.Y.Davis 

Tacony 

Whistling  Wind. 

Archer 

Ripple 


S 

9 

C 

••A 

c 


$.30,957  91 

26, 177  50 

470, 5.33  58 

436, 073  00 

4K8,366  83 

73, 556  94 

421,986  40 

vS4, 085  00 

107, 896  21 

124, 475  94 

532, 128  65 

68, 724  94 

471, 849  12 

22, 598  00 

24,925  00 

42, 925  00 

35,530  00 

.35, 549  00 

34, 485  00 

35, 918  48 

49, 831  33 

51,925  00 

63, 240  51 

43, 218  30 

18,604  00 

39, 622  00 

12,594  10 

4,300  00 

10, 755  00 


u 


P4 

es 
o 


U   9    *     9i   9 


I 

9i 


March, 

May, 

April, 

May, 

July, 

April, 


1863 
U^63 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1863 


February,  1863 


March, 

March, 

June, 

March, 

July, 


1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 


AprU24,    1863 

January,   1863 

January, 

July, 

June, 

Sept., 

January, 

July, 


May, 
July, 
June, 
June, 
No  date. 
June, 
No  date. 
No  date. 
June, 


1863 
1864 
1863 
1864 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1863 
1863 

1863 


1863 


,  4, 616, 303  93 
Add  one  sixth  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  to  7  per  cent 


5  a  c  a  gt»  • 
**  9  s  7*  s>  a  ^ 

a  w  s  ^  >k'a  i^ 


^19, 503  4^ 
16, 230  Ofi 
294,083  4n 
270,365  26 
257,601  75 

45. 973  0? 
267,961  36 

50,453  55 

67.974  60 
76. 752  70 

335,241  04 

41,922  21 

294.905  70 

14,462  72 

15, 952  Oi) 

23,608  75 

21,850  95 

19,906  26 

22,070  40 

21, 910  27 

27,905  54 

28,558  75 

38,892  91 

26,579  25 

11,441  4« 

24, 367  53 

7,745  37 

2,644  gO 

6,614  32 

2. 792, 366  45 

465,394  41) 


3,257,760  <> 


The  average  time  for  the  compatation  of  interest  on  the  valae  of 
property  destroyed  by  the  Florida  and  her  tender  is  (abont)  ten  years 
and  one  month. 

The  comparative  results  are : 


American  Statement. 
British  Statement. . . 


Principal. 


(4, 616, 303  93 
2, 635, 573  00 


Interest  of  7  per 
cent,  for  ten 
yean  and  one 
month. 


$3, 257, 760  85 
1,860,263  60 


Total. 


17.874,061  7-> 
4,495,836  60 


Whatever  may  be  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  as  a  base  for  the  com 
putation  of  interest,  and  whatever  may  be  the  rate  that  it  shall  decide 
to  allow,  the  average  time  for  the  computation  sHould  be  the  same  in 
all  cases,  namely,  ten  years  and  one  month. 


AMERICAN   ABOUMENT — INTEEE8T. 
SHENANDOAH. 


Ntunes  of  veBBela. 


CatheriDe 

CoagniM 

CoviagtoQ 

Edward  Carey 

Enphratea 

Favorite 

Oen.  Williams 

Hillman 

Isaac  Howlaad 

Isabella 

Jireh  Swift 

Hartba 

Nimrod 

Sophia  Thornton . . . . . 

Snsaa  Abigail 

WavBrly 

William  TbompsoQ.. 

WUllamCNje 

Pearl 

Earopa 

den.  Pike 

Jamea  Maorj 

Milo 

NUo 


Splendid.. - 
Aaetratia... 
LoDJai^na.. 


Second  table. — Skenandoak. 


The  vessels  Edward  Carey,  Hector,  and  Pearl  wereoap- 

tored  in  April,  1865 I    J253.3M  00 

The  Abigail  was  captured  in  May ;      100.531  79 

The  other  vessels  were  captnred  In  Jnne,  1H65 i  2,909.263  76 

Add  25  per  cent,  of  the  valneof  the  whalers )      400.127  91 

! 

Add  i  In  order  to  increase  the  interest  to  7  per  cent...-! 

I  3,663,277  46 


1127,943  77 

&0,265  69 

1, 440, 075  56 

302,064  59 


Tbe  avera^  time  for  the  compatation  of  interest  oa  the  value  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  b;  the  Shenandoah  is  nearly  eight  years  and  five  months. 
37  o 
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Comparative  Results. 


American  Statem  ent 
British  Statemeat  • . . 


Principal. 


13,663,277  46 
1, 171, 464  00 


Interest  at  7 
per  cent,  for 
8  yBars  and 
5  months. 


Total. 


|2, 123, 741  44     $5, 787, 018  W 
690,187  54  t     1,861,651  54 


If  the  Arbitrators  reject  as  doable  claims  the  claims  for  insaraoee  in 
colamn  five,  (5,)  the  American  Statement  will  be  as  follows : 


American  Statement 
British  Statement . . . 


Principal. 


|3, 202, 957  46 
1,171,464  00 


Interest. 


11,617,478  37 
690,187  54 


Total. 


$4,820,405  %\ 
1,861,651  54 


Whatever  may  be  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  as  a  base  for  the  com- 
putation of  interest,  and  whatever  may  be  the  rate  that  it  decides  to 
allow,  the  average  time  for  computation  should  be  the  same  iu  all  case^^ 
namely,  eight  years  and  five  months. 


i 


XIII.-COMPARATIVE  TABLES,  PRESENTED  BY  THE  AGENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  19TH  OF  AUGUST,  1872,  IN  COM- 
PLIANCE WITH  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL. 


In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Tribunal,  the  Agent  and 
Counsel  of  the  United  States  have  caused  tables  to  be* prepared,  show- 
ing the  dififerences  which  exist  between  the  statements  of  claims  and 
losses  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  estimates  based  on  these  statements  which  have  been  presented  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  claims  presented  by  the  United  States  are  supported  by  sworn 
statements  presented  by  those  who  possess  the  necessary  information, 
and  they  exhibit  in  detail  the  items  which  go  to  form  the  sum  total,  and 
the  names  of  all  who  have  made  reclamation,  whatever  may  be  the  sum 
which  the  Tribunal  may  see  fit  to  award.  The  claims  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate individuals  thus  computed,  verified,  and  submitted,  are  supported 
by  all  the  guarantees  of  their  good  faith' and  their  validity,  as  well  for 
their  general  amount  as  for  the  other  facts  concerning  them  which  gov- 
ernments are  in  the  habit  of  requiring,  in  such  cases,  from  their  own  citi- 
zens. It  thus  appears  that  these  computations  show  the  entire  extent 
of  all  private  losses  which  the  result  of  the  adjudications  of  this  Tribu- 
nal ought  to  enable  the  United  States  to  make  compensation  for. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  more  claim- 
ants than  one  appear  for  the  same  injury.  In  such  cases  the  United 
States  have  impartially  presented  the  statements  of  all  the  claimants, 
intending,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  to  endeavor  to  show,  from 
the  evidence,  what  sum  Oreat  Britain  should  injustice  be  held  to  pay,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  real  losses,  without  prejudice  to  conflicting 
rights.  We  have  done  our  best  to  prepare  tables  by  which  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  Tribunal  must  be  enabled  to  determine  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  amount  of  these  double  claims,  if  indeed  any  such  exist. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conform  to  those  instructions  of  the  Tribunal  which 
require  the  preparation  of  tables  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
Great  Britain.  While  the  American  statement  sets  forth  details,  and 
furnishes  the  Tribunal  with  all  the  necessary  means  of  making  a  minute 
examination,  vessel  by  vessel,  and  claimant  by  claimant,  the  British 
statement  4s  a  generalization  based  on  certain  facts  which  are  taken  for 
granted,  and  which  exist,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  in  the  commercial 
world.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  for  us  to  present  comparative  views 
touching  the  various  claimants  in  detail,  or  even  touching  the  various 
vessels  destroyed  by  the  cruisers. 

The  authors  of  the  British  statement  have  classified  our  claims  in  so 
arbitrary  a  manner  that  we  are  forced  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  compari- 
son of  the  sums  total  contained  in  their  classified  tables.  On  our  side, 
a  knowledge  of  these  sums  total  is  reached  by  following  the  evidence, 
step  by  step ;  on  theirs  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  The  two  systems 
differ  so  widely  that  a  detailed  comparison  is  impossible.  All  that  re- 
mains for  us  to  do  is  to  beg  the  Tribunal  to  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  American  Argument.  (American  Argu- 
ment, note  D.) 
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We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  follow  the  British  arraDgement  in  order 
to  compare  the  sams  total,  since  it  is  impossible  to  compare  oar  views 
in  detail  or  according  to  any  combination  differing  from  that  which  is 
followed  in  their  arrangement.    We  give  their  classification  below : 

A. — Claims  arising  from  the  capture  of  whalers  or  fishing-vessels. 

B. — Similar  claims  arising  from  vessels  carrying  cargoes  composed  of  one  kiud  of 
goods. 

C. — Similar  claims  arising  from  vessels  carrying  cargoes  composed  of  various  kinds 
of  goods. 

D. — Similar  claims  arising  from  vessels  in  ballast. 

£  and  F. — Divers  claims  which  could  not  properly  be  placed  in  any  of  the  above 
categories. 

Before  coming  to  special  vessels  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  three 
well-marked  points  of  difference  between  the  two  statements. 

(a)  The  United  States  ask  here,  as  they  have  already  done  in  their 
memorial  and  in  their  argument,  that  the  Tribunal  shonld  grant  tiiem 
interest  on  the  sums  which  they  may  determine  to  regard  as  the  extent 
of  the  original  injary,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  the  in- 
demnity dae  to  them  in  consequence  of  that  injury.  This  interest  ought 
to  be  at  the  ordinary  rate  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  damages  were  suffered  and  where  the  losses  are  to  be  indemnified. 
The  interest  should  be  computed  from  the  time  when  the  losses  occurred 
up  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  for  the  payment. 

(b)  In  the  American  statement,  especially  in  the  claims  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  whaling  vessels,  expected  profits,  or  <'  the  prospective 
catch,''  is  included  in  the  computation  of  damages.  (See  American  Ar- 
gument, note  D.) 

(c)  According  to  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  British  statement, 
that  the  freight  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  their  mer- 
chant navy  constitutes  <'  gross  freight,"  this  statement  rejects  all  claims 
for  freight,  while,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
assume  that  these  claims  are  for  ^'  net  freight." 

These  three  classes  form  in  the  sum  total  a  great  part  of  the  differences 
which  exist  between  the  two  statements. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  some  of  the  Arbiteators 
we  have  eliminated  from  the  tables  the  claims  submitted  in  favor  of 
whaling  vessels  for  the  '*  prospective  catch,"  the  amount  of  whic^  would 
be  $4,009,302.50 ;  but  we  by  no  means  intend  to  withdraw  these  claims, 
or  to  intimate  that  we  do  not  consider  them  just.  On  this  sabject  we 
refer  the  Arbitrators  to  the  note  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Argument.  Should  the  Tribunal  share  our  views,  the  claims  for  in- 
juries suffered  by  these  vessels  should  be  proportionately  diminished. 
In  case  it  should  not  share  our  views,  we  should  ask  it  to  grant  us,  as 
an  equivalent,  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  valae  of  the 
vessel  and  equipments. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  trust  to  arbitrary  estimates  in  regard  to  two 
subjects,  because  there  is  no  sworn  evidence  in  relation  to  them ;  viz : 

(A.)  The  pay  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  captured  vessels. 

(B.)  The  value  of  their  personal  effects. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sums  total  which  we  submit 
to  the  Tribunal  are  for  the  most  part  correct  in  substance. 

(A.)  We  calculate  for  each  vessel  of  class  A,  whose  burden  did  not 
exceed  300  tons,  one  captain  at  $150  per  month ;  one  first  officer  at  1100 
per  month ;  one  second  officer  at  $75  per  month ;  one  third  officer  at 
$60  per  month ;  one  fourth  officer  at  $50  per  month  ;  four  helmsmen  at 
$40  each  per  month  ;  four  helmsmen  at  $30  each  per  month  ;  and  four- 
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teen  men  at  $20  each  per  month ;  and  we  calculate  one  additional  man 
at  $20  per  month  for  every  fifteen  tons  in  excess  of  300  tons. 

In  the  statements  relative  to  the  vessels  designated  under  letter  A, 
there  is,  in  the  annexed  tables,  a  calcnlation  of  wages  which  exceeds 
the  correct  sum  of  $120  -per  month  for  each  vessel.  The  error  is  cor- 
rected at  the  end  of  the  resi>ective  columns  of  each  table,  and  the  sum 
total  is  finally  stated  correctly.  The  error  was  not  discovered  in  season 
to  correct  it  in  the  detailed  statements,  without  again  subjecting  the 
Tribunal  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  delay. 

For  each  vessel  of  classes  B,  G,  D,  E,  and  F,  whose  burden  did  not 
exceed  300  tons,  we  calculate  one  captain  at  $150  per  month ;  one  first 
officer  at  $100  per  month ;  one  second  officer  at  $75  per  month ;  and  ten 
men  at  $20  each  per  month.  For  every  additional  30  tons  we  calculate 
an  additional  man  at  $20  per  month. 

The  wages  are  calculated,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  when 
the  capture  took  place  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  when  the  capture  of  a 
vessel  whose  owner  resided  on  the  Pacific  coast  took  place  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  are  calculated  for  six  months  additional ;  for  nine  months 
additional  when  the  owner  resided  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  cap- 
ture took  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  additional  sum  is  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  return  after  the  capture,  and  of  the  time  passed  on  the 
way. 

(B.)  In  some  cases  the  officers  or  men  have  presented  claims  for  the 
value  of  their  personal  effects.  We  have  submitted  no  claim  for  such 
persons  in  the  general  table  under  the  name  of  each  vessel.  When  no 
special  claim  is  presented  we  submit  a  general  claim,  according  to  the 
following  estimate,  viz,  for  each  captain  $1,000 ;  for  each  first  officer, 
$750;  for  each  second  officer,  $500;  for  each  third  and  each  fourth  of- 
ficer, $250 ;  and  for  each  helmsman  and  each  seaman  $100 ;  we  consider 
the^e  estimates  moderate. 

It  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  annexed  tables.  The  detailed  tables 
contain  six  columns,  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6.  Column 
1  contains  the  items  which  form  the  sum  total  of  the  claims  under  the 
name  of  each  vessel  captured.  We  give  the  name  of  each  vessel  capt- 
ured, its  burden  and  the  claims  which  were  presented  in  its  behalf  on 
the  15th  of  April.  We  add  a  statement  of  the  sums  which  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  sum  total,  and  of  those  which  must  be  added  to  it, 
according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  established.  Column  2  shows  the 
said  sum  total,  without  the  '^  prospective  catch,"  the  ^'  expected  profits," 
or  the  ^^  breaking  up  of  the  voyage."  It  embraces  the  sums  which  are 
detailed  in  columns  3.  4,  and  5.  Column  3  shows  the  claims  for  in- 
surance which  are  unaoubtedly  not  double  claims.  Column  4  shows 
certain  claims  for  insurance,  in  regard  to  which  the  evidence  is  silent. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  should  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total 
of  column  2 ;  this  can  only  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  facts 
in  each  case.  Column  5  shows  still  other  claims  for  insurance,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  owners  of  the  property  insured  claim,  at  the  same 
time,  full  indemnity  for  their  losses,  without  regard  to  the  insurance  em- 
braced in  this  column.  It  is  for  the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  these 
claims  should  or  should  not  be  deducted  from  column  2.  Column  6 
contains  remarks. 

The  decisions  rendered  by  the  tribunal,  in  relation  to  the  Georgia, 
Sumter,  Chickamauga.  Tallahassee,  Betribution,  &c.,  have  necessi- 
tated a  modification  of  the  certificates  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States,  touching  the  national  claims,  which  certificates  were  pro- 
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duced  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  accompanyiug  the 
treaty  of  Washington.    (American  Memorial,  French  text,  page  3.) 

In  the  annexed  tables  this  modification  has  been  made  by  deducting 
from  the  sum  total,  submitted  December  15, 1871,  the  expenses  caused 
by  the  acts  of  vessels  for  the  acts  of  which  the  Tribunal  has  decided 
that  it  could  not  hold  Great  Britain  responsible. 

The  summing  up  shows  the  sum  total  of  the  claims  now  submitted  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  including  the  '^  prospective  catch,"  and 
the  sums  total  embraced  in  the  classified  British  estimates  submitted  in 
the  Counter  Memorial  and  in  the  Argument  of  Great  Britain. 
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XIV -TABLES  PRESENTED  BY  THE  AGENT  OF  HER  BRITANNIC 
MAJESTY  ON  THE  19TH  OF  AUGUST,  1872,  IN  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL. 


PRELIMIKABY  STATEMENT. 

In  presenting  the  sabjoined  tableA  to  the  Tribanal,  as  required  by  tbe 
Arbitrators,  the  Agent  of  Her  British  Majesty  has  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent the  following  points  as  deserving  their  attention : 

I.  Great  Britain  shonld  not  be  considered  bonnd  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  total  of  the  losses  occasioned  by 
any  of  the  cruisers  in  regard  to  which  the  Tribunal  may  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  was  remissness  in  the  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

II.  The  following  principles  should  be  observed  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  compensation : 

A.  All  double  claims  for  simple  losses  should  be  rejected ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  claims  presented  simultaneously  by  owners  aud  insoranoe 
companies,  simultaneous  claims  for  loss  of  freight  and  loss  of  charter- 
party,  and  other  similar  claims  mentioned  on  pages  10  and  11  of  volnme 
YII  of  the  British  Appendix,  and  which  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
sum.  * 

B.  Claims  for  prospective  gross  losses  of  whalers  should  be  rejected, 
for  the  reasons  stated  on  pages  12, 13,  26,  and  27  of  volnme  YII  of  the 
Appendix.  It  is,  indeed,  not  even  attempted  to  sustain  these  claims 
in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  abandoned. 

G.  It  is  impossible,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  page  13  of  the  same 
volume,  to  admit  the  claims  for  gross  acquired  profits  without  any  of 
the  necessary  deductions. 

D.  Claims  for  gross  freights  of  merchant-vessels  should  be  rejected, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  extenso  on  pages  14, 15, 16,  and  17  of  the  same 
volume.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  even  attempted  to  sustain  them 
in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States,  and  they  should  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  abandoned. 

E.  Profits  which  it  was  expected  to  gain  on  merchandise  in  the  ports 
to  which  the  vessels  were  bound  are  not,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  pa^ 
17  of  the  same  volume,  a  proper  subject  of  compensation. 

F.  The  reasons  stated  on  the  pages  aforesaid  of  the  same  volume  of 
the  British  Appendix,  as  well  the  firmly-established  principles  of  jaris- 
prudence,  which  are  recognized  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  other  countries,  require,  as  a  suitable  means  of  compen- 
sating claimants  for  the  loss  of  vessels,  outfits,  profits,  and  freights, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the  full  original  value  of  these  vessels  and 
of  these  outfits  at  the  beginning  of  each  voyage,  and  that  they  shoold. 
moreover,  be  allowed  so  much  per  cent,  of  this  value,  together  with  a 
sum  for  wages,  to  be  calculated  from  the  beginning  of  each  voyage  ap 
to  the  day  of  the  capture,  as  has  been  stated  on  pages  13  to  17  and  '^ 
to  29  of  volume  VII  of  the  Appendix. 

G.  The  proper  method  of  indemnifying  the  claimants  for  the  loss  of 
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their  merchandise,  and  of  the  profits  wtiich  they  expected  to  realize, 
woold  be  to  allow  them  the  valae  of  sach  merchancUse  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  together  with  the  interest  on  this  same  valae,  calcolating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  np  to  the  time  of  the  capture. 

IIL  It  is  impossible,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  page  17  of  the  afore- 
mentioned volume,  to  trust  to  the  value  placed  by  the  claimants  them- 
selves upon  their  property ;  amd,  after  having  applied  the  above  princi- 
ples, it  wUl  be  proper  to  make  a  suitable  deduction  from  these  claims,  in 
order  to  reduce  them  to  the  sum  to  which  they  would  be  reduced  if  they 
were  referred  to  assessors,  or  to  the  sum  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  reduce  them,  in  case,  a  gross  sum  having  been 
allowed,  this  Government  were  to  distribute  it  to  the  claimants. 

lY.  The  necessity  of  this  new  reduction  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

A.  The  United  States  now  admit  that  these  claims  have  never  been 
carefully  sifted.  It  is  hardly  ne<;essary  to  call  attention  to  the  capital 
importance  of  this  admission. 

B.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  claims  are  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  statement  of  the  claims  contains  very  considerable  miscalcu- 
lations. 

G.  The  information  furnished  by  the  revised  statement  of  the  claims 
is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  value  of  the  property  for  which  compen- 
sation is  claimed  to  be  estimated  with  sufficient  certainty. 

D.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  ordinary  documents  which  might 
prove  the  value  of  the  merchandise  and  freights,  such  as  bills  of  lading, 
manifests,  policies  of  insurance,  &c.;  and,  although  it  is  asserted  that 
these  documents  have  been  recorded  at  Washington,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  never  compared  them  with  the  claims. 

Y.  The  amounts  of  the  claims  being  almost  always  stated  in  paper 
money  or  paper  dollars,  and  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  requiring 
that  the  compensation  should  be  allowed  in  gold,  it  is  essential  to  estab- 
lish the  relative  value  of  the  paper  dollar  and  of  the  gold  dollar  at 
the  time  when  the  claims  were  first  prepared.  It  is  evident,  judging 
from  the  relative  values  stated  in  one  or  two  of  the  claims,  that  this  is 
a  question  of  very  considerable  importance. 

Table  No.  I  gives  a  list  of  double  claims  prepared  openly  and  ex- 
pressly, and  which  are  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the  statement  even 
cursorily. 

Table  No.  II  gives  a  list  of  all  the  claims  for  gross  prospective  profits 
and  gross  freights  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama. 

Table  No.  Ill  cx)ntains  an  analysis  of  the  claims  connected  with  whal- 
ing-vessels captured  by  the  Alabama;  a  note  has  been  appended  ex- 
plaining the  table.  * 

Table  No.  lY  contains  an  analysis  of  the  claims  connected  with  mer- 
chant-vessels captured  by  the  Alabama. 

Table  No.  Y  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  provisional  claims  and 
allowances  connect<ed  with  the  Alabama;  a  brief  explanation  of  these 
allowances  has  been  added. 

Table  No.  YI  contains  an  analysis  of  the  claims  connected  with  the 
vessels  captured  by  the  Florida. 

Table  No.  YII  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  provisional  claims  and 
allowances  connected  with  the  Florida ;  a  short  explanation  of  these 
allowances  has  been  added. 

The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  double  claims  or  other  unjust 
claims  have  been  openly  and  designedly  made  in  the  statement.  In 
almost  all  cases  double  claims  are  advanced  tacitly  or  by  implication. 
Some  of  these  claims  will  be  searched  for  and  enumerated  elsewhere. 
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Table  No.  I. — Liat  of  double  daima. 


1. 

1% 

;8 

Name  of  vessel. 

Amonnt 

Remarks. 

«  •  •  ■ 

LeviStaiiiuok.. 

123,350 

It  is  admitted  that  this  sum  should  have  been  deducted  for  insvra&ce 
received ;  it  has,  however,  not  been  deducted. 

1,000 

Snm  which  Osgood  &  Co.  adroit  that  they  received,  bnt  which  ther 
have  not  placed  on  the  credit  side  of  their  aeoonnt.                    ••  •  i 

.«2 

2,150 

Snm  equivalent  to  11,565  in  gold,  which  Mr.  BoUins  admits  that  hf^ 
received,  but  which  he  does  not  place  on  the  credit  aide  of  tb« 

. 

account 

(>8 

49,490 

That  is  to  say,  twice  124,710,  which  snm  it  is  admitted  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted, but  which  nas  been  added. 

80 

Sea  Lark 

54,500 

Claim  actually  advanced  twice  by  the  same  owners. 

74 

itockiD|;ham 

50,000 

Double  claim  explained  on  page  —  of  onr  first  report. 

76 

Sea  Bride 

37,000 

Kufus,  Greene  &  Co.  refuse  to  place  the  anms  received  for  insunuicp 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 

91 

Talisman 

16,000 

The  owners  acknowledge  that  they  received  this  sum,  bat  it  is  not 
placed  on  the  credit  side  of  their  account. 

111 

TJnion  Jack 

8,000 

The  owners  claim  the  fUll  value,  without  making  aUowanee  for  th^ 
sums  received  for  insurance,  and  the  insurance  companies  dain  it 
at  the  same  time. 

115 

Virginia 

13,550 

The  owners  claim  the  fall  value,  without  making  allowaace  for  tb*- 
sums  received  for  insurance,  and  the  iaanranoe  oompaniea  claim  it 
at  the  same  time. 

253 

Martha 

34,900 

227 

Brans  wick 

24,200 

The  owners  and  insurance  companies  openly  claim  the  smns  at  tb* 
same  time. 

237 

Edward 

19,875 

Da 

238 

Euphrates 

9,750 

Do. 

240 

Favorite 

50,000 

Do. 

243 

Gipsey . ......... 

24,000 

The  necessity  of  deductinir  this  sum  is  admitted,  but  it  ia  not  tit^ 

** *Mr^"J  -----*-.-- 

ducted. 

244 

Hector 

31,875 
69,500 

Double  claim,  as  above. 

247 

Howland 

Do. 

248 

Isabella 

22,650 
72,500 

Do. 

255 

Naflsan  ........ . 

Do. 

258 

Nimxtid 

28,000 

Do. 

260 

S.  Thornton 

27,050 

Do. 

263 

waveriey 

31,250 

Da 

264 

W.  Thompson... 

54,500 

Da 

241 

G.  Williams 

89,346 

The  sum  of  |44,673  ha^  been  added  here,  instead  of  being  dedncte<t 

175 

Gokxmda 

Total 

25,734 

Double  claim,  as  above. 

869,400 

Table  No.  n. — ClaitM  for  grosB  freights  and  expected  profits  in  the  case  of  ike  Atahmma. 


>  a 

fa 

es 


6 

7 


8 
13 

25 

26 

27 
29 


Claim  for— 


Amount. 


Alert 


^    Loss  by  interruption  of  voyage. 
^    Loss  of  probable  cateh 


Altamaha do 

Amanda Loss  of  flight. 


Amazonian Loss  on  charter*party 

Anna  Schmidt ..  ||  ^^^^^  chiu-tor-party! 


Bei^amin  Tucker.   Loss  of  expected  profito 

Brilliant '  Loss  of  freight ^ 

Charles  Hill ' do 

Contest do 


S30,000 
144,868 

19,940 
33,000 


11,000 

6,300 

90,000 

100.800 
16,531 
18,000 
11.733 
61,5tH) 


Remarks. 


A  new  claim  presented  in  the  r- 
vised  statement. 

The  Talne  of  tiie  fM|eht  i«  o»* 
distinguished  fh»n  that  sf  t> 
veaseL 

tlO.OOO  are  also  claimed  a*  > 
vancea  Jbr  the  owDora  wf  :  - 
vessel. 

See  the  original  list,  p^  434. 
Do. 


See  the  first  statement.  A  s^v 
claim  pr(>senteii  in  tlw  rvriorJ 
statement 
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Table  No.  II. — Claims  for  gross  reodpts  and  expected  profits,  ^. — Continned. 


4> 

OB 


30 

-31 
33 
34 
.35 

37 

38 


40 
41 
46 
47 

49 
51 
53 
54 

55 
57 

58 
59 

61 
62 
65 


65 

6d 
70 
71 
73 
74 
76 


78 
89 
90 
91 
95 
99 
110 
115 

116 
117 

lie 


Name  of  ve«8el. 


Conner. 


Crenshaur 

Doreas  Prince 

Dimkirk 

£.  DaDbar  . . . . 


Emma  Lane  . . . .  j 
Express 


Golden  Eaffle 
G<4den  Rale . 
Highlander .. 
Jabes  Snow. . 


John  A.  Parks. 

Kate  Cory 

Kingfisher 

Lafsyette 

Lafayette  9d... 
Lamplighter . . . 

Lauretta 

Levi  Starbaok . 


Lonisa  Hatch. 
Manchester . . . 
Nora 


Nye 


Ocean  Rover. 

Ocmnlgee 

Olive  Jane... 
Parker  Cook. 
Rockingham. 
Sea  Bride . . . . 


Sea  Lark 

Sonora 

Starlight.... 
Talisman  . . . 
T.  B.  Wales . 

Tyoooo 

Union  Jack. 
Yirgiaia.... 


"Wave  Crest 

Weather  Gage 

Winged  Racer.... 


Claim  for— 


Total. 


Loss  by  iniermption  of  voyage. 


Loss  of  flight 

do..... 

do 

Loss  by  interraption  of  voyage. 

Loss  of  charter-partv 

Loss  of  the  commission  on  char- 
ter-party. 
Loss  of  freight,  (at  least) 


do 

Loss  of  flight 

do 

Lossof  charter-party,  (half  agreed 

upon.) 

Loss  of  charter-party 

Lossof  probable  catch 

do 

Lossof  ftoiffht 

Lossof  probable  catch 

Loss  of  nreigh  t 

do 

Loss  of  freight  and  prospective 

catch. 

Lossof  fk«ight 

do..... 

do 


Amount 


Loss  ot  flight  and  prospective 
catch. 

do 

do 

Loss  of  fireight 

, do *. 

do 

do 


do 


Loss  of  charter-party 

Charter-party 

Loss  of  ireigut 

do..... 

do 

do 

Loss  of  freight  and  prospective 
catch. 

Loss  of  ft^ght 

Loss  by  abandonment  of  voyage. 

Loss  of  freight 


119,845 

6,721 
15,000 

3,936 
88,S00 

36,438 
1,394 

31,139 


30,000 
8,907 

68,402 
9,408 

42,306 
19,294 
12,600 

18, 978 

49,896 

8,780 

3,000 

189, 318 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 


30,342 

37,800 
165,510 
15,000 
1,625 
78,128 
21,000 


83,500 
33,844 

1,720 
38,579 
15,165 
33.739 

6,000 
103,950 

4,779 
18,900 

94.000 


1. 878, 428 


Remarks. 


A  new  claim  pressatad  in  the  re- 
vised stalement. 


Claim  increased  in  the  revised 
statements. 


The  valoB  of  the  freight  is  not 
distinguished  from  tnat  of  the 
veeseL 
I>o. 
Do. 

Vessel  in  ballast    See  first  re- 
port, p.  9. 


There  is  distinction  made  between 
the  value  of  the  flight  and  that 
of  the  TesseL 


See  the  fitst  report,  pp.  83  aid  24. 
There  is  distinction  made  between 

the  value  of  Hie  freight  and  that 

of  the  vesaeL 


New  claim  presented  la  the  re- 
vised statement. 

The  valtto  of  tha  Asigbl  Is  not 
seoarated  from  that  of  the  ves- 


Much  more  than  the  total  claim  prepared  in  relation  to  the  Alabama. 

The  claims  for  expected  profits  amount,  for  the  thirteen  whalers,  to  $980,975,  or  to  more  thaa  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  claim  prepared  in  relation  to  the  Alabama. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  TABLE. 

I.  As  regards  the  fourteen  whalers  the  table  shows  that  the  sum  of  $564,870  in  paper 
is  claimed  for  the  vessels  and  outfits ;  but  $155,467  must  be  deducted  from  this  sum,  as 
constituting  double  claims,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $409,233  in  paper. 

Moreover,  the  sum  of  $1,031,257  in  paper  is  claimed  for  expected  gross  profits,  from 
which  $11,442  must  be  deducted  as  constituting  double  claims,  which  leaves  a  balance 
of  $1,019,815  in  paper. 

For  gross  earned  profits  the  sum  of  $253,905  in  paper  is  claimed,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  $13,142,  as  constituting  double  claims,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $240,763  in 
paper. 

The  claims  for  the  vessels,  outfits,  and  probable  and  earned  ceross  profits,  therefore, 
amount,  after  deducting  the  double  claims,  to  $1,669,811  in  paper. 

We  estimate  the  losses  for  which  this  claim  is  made  at  $458,538  in  gold,  of  which 
^365,000  represent  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  outfits  at  the  beginning  of  their  voyages,, 
and  $93,538  represent  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  together  with  the 
wages  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture. 

Tne  table  also  shows  that  there  is  a  claim  for  the  personal  efifects  of  captains,  (and  in 
one  or  two  cases  for  those  of  the  mates  of  vessels,)  which  amounts,  after  deducting  the 
double  claims,  to  $13,496,  and  for  the  damages  to  $152,300  in  paper. 

As  to  the  claims  for  personal  effects,  we  have  allowed  them  in  full. 

As  regards  the  claim  for  damages,  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  following 
items:  $9,000,  claimed  for  the  first  time  in  the  month  of  April  last,  by  the  mate  of  the 
Levi  Starbuck,  for  loss  of  time;  $7,000,  claimed  by  a  harpooner,  for  personal  ix^juries ; 
this  claim,  however,  which  is  only  based  upon  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  supported  by  no  affidavit,  and  is  advanced  without  any  explanation.  The 
other  item  is  a  claim  for  $135,000,  in  the  case  of  the  Ocmulgee,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  for 
losses  of  merchandise  on  board  and  profits.  We  can  demonstrate  that  these  olaims 
should  be  rejected. 

IL  As  regards  the  forty-four  merchant-vessels  the  table  shows  the  following  facts : 

The  sum  of  $1,615,290  in  paper  is  claimed  for  the  vessels,  outfits,  and  provisions,  after 
deduction  of  the  double  claims. 

The  sum  of  $782,617  in  paper  is  claimed  for  gross  freights,  after  deduction  of  the 
double  claims ;  which  makes  a  total  of  $2,^7,907  in  paper  for  the  vessels  and  freights. 

We  estimate  the  losses  for  which  this  claim  is  presented  at  $1,171,469  in  gold,  of 
which  $1,130,400  represent  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  outfits  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  and  $41,069  the  interest  on  this  value  and  the  wages  from  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage  up  to  the  day  of  the  capture. 

The  sum  of  $1,831,076  in  paper  is  claimed  for  cargoes  and  profits,  insurance  and 
commission  on  these  same  cargoes,  as  well  as  for  damages  arising  from  the  non-arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination,  after  deduction  of  the  double  claims^  which  can  be  easily 
shown  for  the  moment  We  have  reduced  this  claim  to  $1,626,043  m  paper,  and  we  are 
able  to  show  that  this  reduction  is,  in  all  probability,  fkir  from  sufficient. 

Hie  table  shows,  moreover,  that  the  sum  of  $90,233  in  paper  is  claimed  for  personal 
effects  of  captains,  (and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  for  those  oi  mates  likewise,)  and  $66,571 
in  paper  for  damages  and  sundry  losses. 

As  to  the  personal  effects  of  the  captain  or  of  the  crew,  we  have  allowed  them  to  pass 
in  all  cases  save  five.  We  can  show  that,  in  these  five  cases,  the  claims  are  evidently 
exaggerated,  and  we  have,  therefore,  reduced  them. 

As  regards  the  claims  for  damages,  &c.,  most  of  them  are  composed  of  extravagant 
deman£  advanced  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  for  wages  or  for  the  loss  of  about 
twelve  months  of  their  time ;  of  a  claim  of  $10,000,  present^  by  a  traveler  on  account  of 
delay ;  and  of  another  claim  of  $10,000,  also  preferred  hj  a  traveler  for  the  loss  of  his 
position  as  consul,  together  with  other  claims  evidently  inadmissible. 

The  estimated  allowance  for  loss  of  personal  effects,  damages,  dtc,  is  $77,803  in 
paper. 

8o  that  the  total  allowance,  provisionally  estimated,  for  vessels  captured  by  the  Ala- 
bama is  $1,630,007  in  gold  for  the  vessels,  outfits,  freights,  and  profits,  and  $1,717,842 
in  paper  for  other  claims. 
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624  SUPPLEMENTARY   ARGUMENTS   AND    STATEMENTS. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE. 

I.  As  regards  the  twenty-eight  merchant-vessels  the  table  shows  the  following 
facts : 

The  sum  of  $999,040  in  paper  is  claimed  for  the  vessels,  ontiits,  and  provisions,  after 
deduction  of  the  doable  claims. 

The  snm  of  $224,536  in  paper  is  claimed  for  ^px>ss  freights,  after  dedactton  of  the 
double  claims,  which  makes  a  total  of  $1,223,576  in  paper  for  the  vessels  and  freights. 

We  estimate  the  losses  for  which  this  claim  is  advanced  at  $734,386  in  gold ;  of 
which  $709,400  represent  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  outfits  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  and  $24,lh)6  the  interest  on  this  sum,  together  with  the  wages  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  voyage  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture. 

The  sum  of  $2,311,541  in  paper  is  claimed  for  the  cargoes  and  profits,  the  insaranee 
and  commission  on  the  same  cargoes,  as  well  as  for  the  damages,  resulting  from  the 
non-arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  after  deduction  of  the  doable  claims  which  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated  for  the  moment.  We  have  reduced  this  claim  to  $2,034,156  in 
paper,  and  we  can  show  that  this  reduction  is,  in  all  probability,  far  from  being  sofli- 
cient. 

As  to  the  i>er8onal  effects  of  the  captain  or  crew  we  have  allowed  them  to  pass  in 
all  cases,  save  four.  We  are  able  to  show  that  in  these  four  cases  the  claims  are  evi- 
dently exaggerated,  and  we  have  therefore  reduced  them. 

As  regards  the  claims  for  damages,  they  are  mainly  composed  of  the  following  it4)ms: 
There  are  two  new  claims  brought  for  the  first  time  in  the  month  of  March  last  by  the 
first  and  second  mat«s  of  the  Crown  Point,  for  wages  and  damages ;  they  amount  to 
the  extravagant  sum  of  $20,000.  There  is  a  claim  brought  by  Martha  Williams,  a 
passenger  on  board  of  the  Jacob  Bell,  for  personal  effects  amounting  to  $20,2*:^) :  we 
can  show  that  there  are  sufiicient  reasons  for  rejecting  this  claim.  There  is  also  a 
claim  for  $13,500,  brought  by  the  owners  of  the  Tacony  for  losses  in  conseqaence  of  the 
interruption  of  their  business;  we  aro  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  stmok  out. 

II.  As  regards  the  five  other  merchant- vessels  we  can  show  that  there  are  special 
reasons  requiring  the  reduction  of  the  claims  to  the  sums  inserted  in  the  table. 

III.  As  regards  the  seven  fishing-vessels  and  the  Rieuzi  we  have  allowed  the  claims 
to  pass  in  full. 

iV.  As  regards  the  Qolconda  we  have  reduced  the  claim  of  $162,081  in  paper  to 
$71,005  in  gold,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  stated  on  page  27  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  British  Appendix. 

So  that  the  total  allowance,  provisionally  estimated,  for  vessels  captured  by  the 
Florida,  is  $805,391  in  gold  for  the  vessels,  outfits,  freights,  and  profits,  and  $2,174,585 
iu  paper  for  other  claims. 
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Claims  for  expected  profits  in  case  of  the  vessels  captured  hj  the  Shenandoah  after  the  month 

of  January,  1865. 


»  B 


225 

ift27 


23*2 
2;« 

210 


241 

243 
244 
24:. 
247 


248 
2:i<» 
2.%;j 
255 
2:.ri 

2tK) 
2fi2 
'<itj3 

2fi4 
2(;5 


Xame  of  vessel. 


Abigail.... 
Bmnswick. 
Catherine. . 


ConffTCss 

Covington 

Edward  Carey. 

Euphrates 

Favorite 


Geul  TVilliiUiis 


Gipsy 

Hector 

Hillmann 

I»aac  IIowluiul. 


IiMibella 

J.  Sivift 

Martha 

Nassau 

Ximrod 

Pearl 

Sophia  Thornton. 
SriHan  Abigail  . . . 
W^Torly 


Wm.  Thompson. 
W.C.Nye 


Total 


Loss  of  expected  profits. 


Kemarks. 


Loss  by  interruption  of  voyage. 

Loss  of  probable  catch 

do 


do 
do 
do 


Loss  by  interruption  of  voyage. 
do { 


Los.s  of  probable  catch. 


#169,  849 

:«?, 

625 

196, 

fc07 

1 

53,  075 

61, 

507 

6G.  6()0 

100, 

875 

5?~, 

250 

196, 

807 

do 
do 
do 
do 


--  ' 


do 
do 


Loss  by  interruption  of  voyage. 

do 

do 

Loss  of  probable  catch 

do 

do 

do 


do 
.do 


49,  075 

99.  750 

54.  675 

19<),  15d 


174,  600 

138. 088 

192,  062 

78,  750 

158,  500 

60,890 

51,100 

95, 975 

110,  876 

131,250 
218, 125 


See  the  original  list.  p.  436,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second  re- 
port ;  it  is  a  new  claim. 


See  the  original  list,  p.  438,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second  re- 
poit ;  it  is  a  new  claim. 

See  the  original  list,  p.  437.  and 
the  begiuuiug  of  the  secouil  re- 
port; it  is  a  liew  claim. 


See  the  original  list,  p.  426,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second  re- 
pf>rt :  It  is  a  claim  increased  by 
e43,000. 


See  the  original  list.  p.  438. 
See  the  urigiual  list,  p.  438. 


Sec  the  original  li^^t.  p.  436 ;  it  is  a 
new  claim. 


2,  781,  269 


Double  claims  in  the  cane  of  the  rfunels  mptured  bff  the  Shenandoah  after  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 184)5. 


«.  E 


22ti 
232  I 

240 


Name  of  vessel. 


Loss  of  expected  protit.s. 


243 
244 

245 
247 

249 


Congress 
Euphrates. 


241     Gen'l  Williams 


Brunswick Columbian  Insnrance  Company 

Commercial  Company 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company 

Metropolitan  Company 

Commercial  Mutual  Company  . . 
Favorite Metropolitan  Company 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company 

Columbian  Company 

Sun  Mutual  Company 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company 

Erreur  do  calcnl 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company 

do 

Columbian  Company 

Union  Mutual  Company 

Commercial  Mutual  Company  . . 

Mutual  Marine  Company 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company 

Metropolitan  Company 

Colnmoian  Compan v  ."- 

Commercial  Mutual  Company . . 

I  Atlantic  Mutual  Company 

Isabella '  New  England  Company 

I  Commercial  Mntnal  Company  . . 

Columbian  Company 

,  Metropolitan  Company 

I  Atlantic  Mutual  Company 


Gipsy.. 
Hector. 


Hillmann 


Isaac  Howland. 


a 

0 

o 
S 


$8,000 

16,200 

35,700 

5,300 

9,750 

10,000 

40,  000 

32,500 

2,500 

7,500 

44, 673 

23,792 

10,000 

14,000 

17,000 

4.500 

10. 375 

26,250 

5,000 

16,500 

15,000 

38,000 

1.000 

1.000 

3,050 

800 

16,800 
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Double  claim8  in  the  case  of  veaseh  captured  hy  the  Shenandoah — Continued. 


o  ® 
«  S 


253 
256 


25« 
260 


263 
264 


265 


Name  of  vessel. 


Martha 
Nassau 


Nirarod 

Sophia  Thorn  tou . 


Wavorly .... 

Wm.  ThomiMOQ 


W.  Nye 


Totjil 


Loss  of  expected  profits. 


Mercantile  Mutual  Company.. 
Atlantic  Mutual  Compauy  . . . 

Sun  Mutual  Company 

Metropolitan  Compaiiy 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company  ... 

Union  Mutual ■ 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company  . . . 

Ocean  Mutual  Company 

Commercial  Mutual  Compauy 

Union  Mutual 

do 

Commercial  Mutual  Company 

Ocean  Mutual  Company 

Union  Mutual  Company 

Atlantic  Mutual  Company 


. 

«i< 

a 

p 

o 

a 

< 

•1.000 

33.200 

10,000 

9.000 

47..'W» 

6.000 

2H.JM0 

3.o:iO 

,         15.000 

9,000 

3U250 

15,500 

16,500 

2S.500 

20.000 

'       662,690 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE. 


I.  As  regards  the  claim  of  the  first  four  whalers,  which  were  simply  detained,  we 
have  reduced  the  claim  of  $386,951  in  paper  to  $67,446  in  gold. 

II.  As  re^rards  the  twenty-four  whalers  destroyed,  the  table  shows  that  the  sum 
of  $1,954,76(3  in  paper  is  claimed  for  the  vessels  and  outfits;  but  $628,898  must  be 
deducted  from  this  sum  as  constituting  double  claims,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
$1,325,768  in  paper. 

Besidesthe  above,  the  sum  of  $2,781,269  in  paper  is  claimed  for  probable  gros8  profits. 

For  gro88  earned  profits  $453,550  in  paper  is  claimed ;  from  which  must  be  deducted 
$.'35,292  as  constituting  double  claims,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $418,258  in  paner. 

The  claims  {or  the  vessels,  outfits,  and  gross  profits,  both  expected  and  oamea,  there- 
fore amount,  after  the  double  claims  have  been  deducted,  to  $4,525,295  in  paper. 

We  estimate  the  losses  for  which  this  claim  is  presented  at  $1,023,318  in  gold,  of 
.  which  $856,000  represent  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  outtits  at  the  beginning  of  their 
voyages,  and  $167,368  profit  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  wages  from 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage  up  to  the  day  of  the  capture. 

The  table  also  shows  that  there  is  a  claim  for  personal  eftects  of  captains  (and,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  for  those  of  mates  of  vessels)  which  amounts,  after  the  doable 
claims  have  been  deducted,  to  $103,156,  and  for  damages,  $158,676  in  paper. 

As  to  the  claims  for  personal  effects  of  the  captain  or  crew,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  in  all  cases,  save  six.  We  can  show  that  in  these  cases  the  claims  are  evidently 
exaggerated,  and  we  have  therefore  reduced  them. 

As  regards  the  claim  for  damages,  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  following 
items : 

In  the  case  of  the  Edward  Carey  the  captain's  claim,  first  presented  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  amounts  to  $10,000  for  damages,  in  addition  to  his  claim  for  personal 
effects. 

In  the  case  of  the  General  Williams  the  captain  and  mate  claimed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  month  of  March  last  the  sums  of  $20,000  and  $10,000,  respectively,  for  the  loss 
of  their  probable  catch,  in  addition  to  their  claims  for  personal  effects. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pearl  the  mate  and  one  Gardener,  a  cooper,  claimed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  the  sums  of  $5,000  and  $1,200,  respectively,  for  the 
loss  of  twelve  months'  time,  in  addition  to  their  claim  for  personal  effects. 

In  the  case  of  the  W.  C.  Nye  the  captain  claims  $5,000  for  losses  in  conseqaenoe  of 
the  abandonment  of  his  voyage,  in  addition  to  his  claim  for  personal  effects. 

In  the  case  of  the  Susan  Abigail  there  is  a  claim  for  $18,716  for  merchandise  placed 
on  board  for  commercial  purposes,  and  a  claim  of  $88,750  for  the  profits  which  it  was 
expected  to  realize  in  sncn  commerce. 

We  think  ourselves  able  to  show  to  the  Tribunal  that  there  is  ground  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  these  claims  for  damages. 
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Total  of  the  claims  compared. 


AIJ^BAMA. 

Class  A 

ClassB 

ClassC 

Class  D 

Class  Band  F 

FLORIDA,  COMriUSINCl  CLAKENCE,  TACOXY. 

Class  A 

ClassB 

ClassC 

Class  D 

Class  Band  F 

Class  G 

SHENANDOAH. 

Class  A,  and  supplement 

ClassB 

Class  C 

Class  D 

RECAriTULATION. 

Alabama 

Florida 

Shenandoah 

We  here  add  all  the  claims  arising  from  the  in- 
termption  of  voyages  and  losses  of  exi)ected 
profits 

Present  claims  of  the  United  States  for  expenses 
caused  to  their  Navy  by  acts  of  the  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Shenandoah 


Amounts  claimed 
in  the  following 
tables. 


Sl,:U4,'i86  99 

1,^96,430  83 

3,309,876  10 

413, 288  :« 

12:),  807  78 


6, 557,  mo  03 


22^,941  92 
539, 179  10 
3,  :W9, 410  02 
138,929  17 
278, 618  62 
91,225  10 


4,616,303  93 


55 


3,9H1,175 
118, 554  43 
149,635  06 
107, 075  04 


4, 356, 440  04 


6, 557, 690  03 
4,616,»r3  93 
4,356,440  04 


15,530,434  00 


4, 009, 302  50 


19, 539, 736  50 


6, 735, 062  49 


26,274,798  99 


Amounts  granted 
in  the  report  ad- 
ded to  the  Eng- 
lish argument. 


%46(>,  K)3  (HI 

618, 538  (10 

2, 004, 376  00 

136,021  (W 

47, 850  0l> 


3, 2t)7, 678  00 


108,564  on 

<544,709  tw 

1,776,357  (H) 

44, 570  00 

61,350  00 


2, 6:^,  568  00 


4, 171,4«  (K> 
29, 630  01» 
99, 5i-2  00 
37,560  00 


1,338,236  00 


3,267,678  00 
2, 635, 568  00 
1,338,236  00 


7,241,482  00 


7,211,482  00 


940, 46a  24 


8,181.942  24 


The  United  States  claim  interest  on  the  whole  amount  at  7  per  cent. 
X)er  annam  up  to  the  day  of  payment,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty. 


1 


XV.-REPLY  OF  THE  AGENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
NEW  MATTER  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  AGENT  OF  HER  BRITANNIC 
MAJESTY  ON  THE  CALL  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL  FOR  ELUCIDATION 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  TABLES  PRESENTED  BY  THE  TWO  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 


The  tables  presented  to  the  Tribunal  by  tlie  ageut  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  on  tbe  ]9tli  and  2tith  instant,  under  the  call  for  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  British  and  American  tables  then  already  presented, 
are  new,  in  substance  as  well  as  form,  and  contain  new  criticisms  on  the 
American  tables.  The  agent  of  the  United  States  makes  no  exception 
to  this  liberty  taken  by  the  British  agent. 

His  Government  courts  a  free  discussion  of  all  its  claims,  and  has  no 
desire  to  shut  out  criticism  by  technical  objections.  He  claims,'Tiow- 
ever,  his  right,  under  the  Treaty,  to  reply  to  the  new  matter  introduced 
under  the  call  for  elucidation  made  at  the  request  of  the  Viscount 
d'ltajubii. 

I. — The  question  of  gold  or  paper. 

It  is  several  times  stated  in  the  papers  presented  by  the  British  agent 
that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  are  made  in  paper-money.  This  is 
a  mistake.  They  are  made  in  gold,  unless  when  expressly  stated  to  be 
made  in  paper.    The  proof  of  this  is  multifarious. 

(a)  The  Treaty  provides  that  the  award  is  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The 
claims  are  submitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  The  strong 
presumption  is,  therefore,  that  the  claimants  stated  their  claims  in  the 
currency  in  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  made,  viz,  coin. 

(b)  This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  during  the  war 
the  merchants  on  the  Atlantic  coast  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  many 
or  most  of  the  large  insurance  companies  on  that  coast,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  business  on  the  Pacific  coast,  kept  their  books  and  accounts 
in  coin. 

(c)  It  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  cruises  of  many  of  the 
vessels  destroyed  began  before  the  paper-money  of  the  United  States 
had  depreciated. 

(d)  It  is  also  strengthened  by  the  internal  evidence  contained  in  the 
Revised  List  of  Claims  tiled  April  15, 1872. 

The  subject  is  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  the  following  vessels 
captured  by  the  Alabama : 

1.  The  Amanda,  {page  7.) — The  insurance  deducted  from  the  claim  of 
Isaiah  Larrabee,  £179  sterling,  is  stated  to  amount  to  $866.36.  This  is 
the  exact  sum  of  coin  which  the  sterling  should  yield  with  exchange  at 
par,  viz,  $4.84  to  the  pound. 

2.  The  Brilliant^  (page  27.)--The  claim  for  freight,  £3,415  9».  M,  is 
stated  to  amount  to  $16,531.03.  This  also  is  the  exact  sum  in  coin  which 
the  sterling  should  yield  at  par. 

3.  The  Chiistelaine,  (p(^e  28.) — Here  a  claim  in  gold  is  converted  into 
currency,  showing  expressly  that  the  whole  claim  is  in  currency. 

4.  The  Martahan,  {P^^  64.) — ^The  loss  (80,000  rupees)  is  stated  ta 
amount  to  $35,600.    This  is  undoubtedly  stated  in  gold. 
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5.  Tlie  Nora^  {page  65. — The  claims  are  stated  in  gold. 

6.  The  Sea  Lark, — The  claim  of  F.  M.  and  Mary  Jane  Rawlins  (page 
82)  is  stated  with  an  insurance  deduction  of  ^'$1,565  gold."  This  shows 
that  the  whole  claim  is  in  gold.  It  also  shows  that  the  insurances  were 
paid  in  gold.  Under  the  head  of  the  Florida  some  claims  are  expressly 
advanced  ia  gold,  e,  g.^  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  claims  of  Horts- 
man,  Page,  Buchman,  and  Myer,  (page  136.)  Independently  of  the 
general  considerations  already  presented,  this  offers  the  best  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  other  claimants  also  have  made  their  claims  in 
gold.    See  also  Williams's  claim,  under  the  Jacob  Bell,  page  182. 

(e)  A  payment,  even  in  gold,  a  year  hence,  at  the  full  rate  of  the 
claims,  will  not  enable  the  individaal  claimants  to  restore  to  the  United 
States  the  full  measure  of  the  national  wealth  destroyed  by  the  Florida, 
the  Alabama,  and  the  Shenandoah  after  leaving  Melbourne,  because, 
as  is  well  known,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  diminished  about  50 
per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Therefore  the  same 
amount  of  coin  now  would  not  represent  the  same  amount  of  values  in 
ships  and  their  equipments,  and  in  cargoes,  which  it  did  in  1863.  And 
as  these  proceedings  have  no  relation  to  contracts,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  values  is  to  be  restored  to  the  claimant  rather  than  the 
values  themselves,  but  relate  to  injuries  which  are  to  be  compensated 
to  the  full  measure  of  the  damage — that  is,  to  a  measure  which  will 
restore  the  sufferer  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was  before  the  injury 
was  inflicted — these  considerations  should  be  regarded  b^^  the  arbitra- 
tors. And  even  should  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  excep- 
tional claims  are  stated  in  paper-currency,  they  will  also  see  that  the 
loss  in  th6  purchasing  powder  of  gold  since  the  injury  took  place  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  gold  and  paper  at  the  time  ot  the  injury,  so 
that  a  payment  a  year  hence,  even  in  gold  at  the  rates  claimed,  will  not, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot,  be  a  restoration  to  the  Unit^  States 
of  the  national  wealth  destroyed  through  the  fault  of  Great  Britain. 

11. 

The  allegation  that  new  claims  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  tables  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  understands  the  rights  of  his  Government  under  the  Treaty. 

(a)  It  has  already  been  shown  to  the  Tribunal  that  the  United  States 
in  their  case  made  claim  for  all  *^  their  direct  losses  growing  out  of 
destruction  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes  by  insurgent  cruisers,''  (Am. 
Case,  page  469,)  under  which  they  classified  ^^  claims  for  damages  or 
injuries  to  persons  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of  each  class  of  ves- 
sels,'' (iMd.j)  and  that  they  asked  the  Tribunal,  '^  from  the  data  which 
were  furnished  to  ascertain  the  names  and  the  tonnage  of  the  different 
vessels  destroyed,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hardy  but 
helpless  seamen  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  to  determine  what  aggregate  sum  it  would  be  just  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  on  that  account,"  (ibid,^  page  471.) 

(2^)  The  real  question  raised  by  the  agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  is, 
therefore,  not  whether  the  Unit<ed  States  have  presented  new  figures 
which  were  not  contained  in  their  former  statements,  (although  advanced 
in  the  gross  in  those  statements  as  forming  part  of  their  losses,)  bat  it 
is  this,  viz :  whether  the  Tribunal,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  award 
a  sum  in  gross,  conferred  upon  it  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty, 
should  limit  itself  by  the  rules  and  modes  of  proceedings  prescribed  for 
the  assessors  in  the  tenth  article. 
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(c)  The  assessors  are  to  be  allowed  by  the  Treaty  two  and  one-half 
years  to  conclude  their  examinations,  and  they  are  required  to  examine 
«ach  claim  separately  and  to  render  their  decision  in  each  case  on  the 
proofs  adduced. 

{d)  But  the  Tribunal  is  to  make  its  decision  on  a  ^oss  sum,  if  possible, 
in  three  months  from  the  submission  of  the  argument,  having  first  ex- 
hausted the  most  of  the  time  in  determining,  separately  as  to  each  vessel, 
whether  Great  Britain  is  responsible  for  its  aots ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Treaty  requiring  them  to  make  their  decision  on  the  examination 
of  proofs  furnished  by  the  parties.  , 

(e)  The  gross  sum  which  the  Tribunal  may  award  is  to  be  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  a  satisfaction  of  "all  the  claims  referred  to  it,  (Art. 
VII,)  not  of  all  the  claims  presented  by  them. 

(/)  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  Treaty  contemplated  that  the  indi- 
vidual Arbitrators,  in  reaching  such  a  gross  sum  as  they  might  see  fit  to 
award,  should  have  regard  to  all  considerations  of  damage  or  injury  to 
the  United  States  within  the  scope  of  the  arbitration,  whether  presented 
in  detail  or  not,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  award  such  sum  as 
justice  might  require,  without  a  minute  examination  of  detailed  proofs. 

(g)  Kespecting  the  wages  claimed  in  our  tables,  the  Arbitrators  will 
find  in  the  volumes  of  the  American  Appendix  statements  of  the 
numbers  of  the  oflficera  and  crews  of  several  of  the  vessels  destroyed 
by  the  insurgent  cruisers,  and  in  the  proofs  statements  of  the  wages  of 
such  persons.  From  these  particular  proofs  they  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  estimates  in  our  table  of  the  amount  of  the  claims  pre- 
sented originally  in  the  American  Case  are,  or  are  not,  correct.  Kespect- 
ing the  claims  for  effects,  the  same  proofs  show  that,  in  cases  in  which 
such  claims  have  been  actually  presented  in  detail,  they  equal  or  exceed 
the  average  claims  in  our  tables.  The  Arbitrators  have  therefore  the 
means  of  determining,  with  the  reasonable  accuracy  contemplated  by 
the  Treaty,  the  amount  of  the  injury  suffered  by  the  United  States  in 
each  of  these  respects. 

(h)  The  agent  of  the  United  States  assumes  that  the  Arbitrators  will 
not  regard  the  vessels  destroyed  by  the  cruisers  as  phantom  ships,  with- 
out officers  or  crews.  On  the  contrary,  he  supposes  that  they  will  assume 
that  they  were  officered  and  manned,  and  that  from  the  general  proofs 
in  the  case,  and  from  their  own  knowledge,  and  from  any  other  sources 
of  information  within  their  reach,  they  will  determine  whether  the  state- 
ments in  our  tables  regarding  these  numbers  are,  or  are  not,  probably 
correct. 

(i)  A  gross  sum,  made  up  without  regard  to  these  classes  of  losses, 
would  not  be  a  due  compensation  to  the  United  States  for  the  injuries 
complained  of  before  this  Tribunal. 

III. — Prospective  catch. 

On  this  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  memorandum  accompanying  the  tables  presented  by  the  agent 
of  the  United  States  on  the  10th  instant,  it  was  said,  (see  page  168 :) 
"  In  the  American  statement,  particularly  in  the  claims  growing  out  of 
the  destruction  of  whalers,  prospective  profits,  or  prospective  catch, 
enter  into  the  computation  of  damages."  (See  Note  D,  American  Argu- 
ment.) 

"  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  some  of  the  Arbitrators,  we 
have  eliminated  from  these  tables  the   claims  for  prospective  catch, 
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amounting  to  $4,009,302.50,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  retire  these  claims 
nor  to  suggest  that  we  do  not  think  them  just.  On  this  subject  we 
refer  the  Arbitrators  to  the  note  from  the  American  Argument  cited 
above.'' 

And  in  the  note  accompanying  the  statement  made  by  the  American 
Agent  on  the  2Gth  instant,  it  was  stated  that  *'  the  claims  for  whalers 
and  fishermen's  wages,  for  vessels  destroyed  or  detained  by  the  Alabama, 
by  the  Florida,  or  by  the  Shenandoah,  (with  the  correction  of  the  errors 
noted  in  the  memorandum  accompanying  our  tables,)  estimated  from  the 
proofs  presented,  were  $588,247.50;"  and  it  was  said  that  '•  this  amount 
should  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  in  the  annexed  summary,  ii 
the  Tribunal  allow  the  whalers'  claims  for  prospective  catch  or  iuterrui»- 
tion  of  the  voyage."  And  it  was  further  said  in  that  memorandum  that 
if  the  Tribunal  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  prospective  catch  should 
not  be  allowed,  then  "  we  ask,  as  an  equivalent,  an  allowance  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  the  equipment,"  and  in  the  said  note 
we  gave  the  amount  so  to  be  added  at  $400,127.91.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  said  with  truth  that  the  United  States  abandon  the  claims  for 
prospective  catch  or  prospective  profits,  or  that  they  present  them  as 
double  claims. 

IV.— Freights. 

In  the  memorandum  above  referred  to  it  was  said  that,  '-according to 
the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  British  statements,  the  freight  claimed  by 
the  United  States  in  the  name  of  their  mercjintile  marine  is  gross  freight, 
and  those  statements  reject  all  claims  for  freight;  while  on  our  side, 
in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  assume  that  these 
reclamations  are  for  net  freight."  And  in  the  note  above  referred  to  it 
is  said  that  ^'  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Tribunal  is  satisfied  that  the 
freight  claimed  is  net  freight^  the  claim  for  wages  should  be  allowed,  but 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  Tribunal  is  satisfied  that  the  claim  for  freight 
is  for  gross  freight  the  claim  for  wages  should  be  disallowed." 

It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  either  make  double  claims  in 
this  respect  or  do  not  indicate  to  the  Tribunal  the  questions  for  their 
investigation. 

V. — Double  claims. 

The  Agent  of  the  United  States  has  thought  that  it  did  not  become 
him  to  assume  the  province  of  the  Tribunal  by  deciding  in  advance  what 
claims  for  insurance  are  and  what  are  not  double  claims.  He  has,  in- 
stead of  such  a  course,  indicated  in  the  tables  presented  by  him  such 
claims  as,  in  his  ox)inion,  are  clear  from  doubt,  such  claims  as  may  or 
may  not  be  double,  and  such  claims  as  on  their  face  appear  to  be  double, 
but  which  yet  deserve  the  scrutiny  of  the  Tribunal.  These  columns  are 
thus  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  accompanying  the  tables :  "  Column 
three  shows  the  claims  for  insurance,  which  are  clearly  not  double  claims. 
Column  four  shows  the  claims  for  insurance  about  which  the  evidence 
is  silent.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  aggregate  of  column  two.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  particular  facts  in  each  case.  Column  five  shows  other 
claims  for  insurance  in  which  the  owners  of  the  property  destroyed 
claim  at  the  same  time  full  indemnity  for  their  losses  without  regard  ta 
the  insurance  embraced  in  this  column." 
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VI. — General  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  claims. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  admit  that  these  daims  have  never 
been  audited.  This  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  thev  have  never  been 
subjected  to  official  scrutiny  such  as  they  would  receive  at  the  hands 
of  assessors.  IJut  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  not  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, as  is  charged  by  the  British  Agent.  On  the  contrary  they  were 
carefully  scrutinized,  document  by  document  and  proof  by  proof,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  abstract  of  the  proof  was  in  every  cjise  carefully  veri- 
lied  with  the  original  documents  on  file  in  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  referred  to  in  the  Kevised  List  of  Claims. 

In  the  American  Case  profert  was  made  of  the  original  proof,  should 
it  be  desii^ed ;  and,  had  the  request  been  made  by  the  British  Agent, 
those  proofs  would  have  been  here.  It  is  also  not  admitted  that  the 
American  claims  are  in  any  way  exaggerated,  or  that,  as  now  revised, 
the  statements  on  our  side  contain  any  material  errors. 

Geneva,  August  28,  1872. 


XVI -NOTE  ON  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  PRESENTED  BY  MR.  BAN- 
CROFT DAVIS  ON  THE  29TH  AUGUST. 


The  Agent  of  the  United  States  has  forwarded  to  the  Agent  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  has,  it  is  supposed,  delivered  to  the  Tribanai,  a 
paper  containing  some  observations,  to  which  it  may  be  proper  briefly 
to  reply. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  refer  to  the  varioos 
points  to  which  these  observations  relate  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States. 

I. — As  to  the  United  States  Tables  and  the  British  Tables  and  alhtcances 

generally. 

On  comparing  the  British  allowances,  as  stated  in  the  United  States 
Tables,  with  those  contained  in  the  British  Tables,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  total  allowances  have  been  recently  "  increased,^  This  arose  from  a 
desire  to  save  the  time  of  the  Tribunal  and  to  avoid  disputes  on  miDor 
matters,  which  led  to  all  the  claims  for  personal  effects  being  allowed, 
except  a  few  which  were  manifestly  extravagant.  In  no  case  have  the 
total  allowances  in  respect  of  any  one  cruiser  been  diminished.  The 
alterations,  therefore,  in  the  British  Tables  are  not  such  as  the  Unitwl 
States  have  any  reason  to  complain  of.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
claims  in  the  United  States  Tables  differ  from  those  in  the  Revised 
Statement,  they  have  been  invariably  increased,  and  in  some  cases  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent. 

II. — As  to  the  Currency  question. 

It  appears  from  the  paper  presented  by  the  United  States  Agent  be- 
ing occupied  by  this  more  than  by  any  other  question,  that  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  appears  to  the  Agent 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  that  the  arguments  urged  in  that  paper 
strongly  confirm  the  view  which  has  been  submitted  on  this  matter  in 
behalf  of  Great  Britain.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  circumstance  of  the  Treaty  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
claims  in  gold  would  no  doubt  have  raised  a  presumption  that  they  are 
made  in  that  currency,  if  they  had  been  originally  advanced  subse- 
quently to  the  Treaty,    The  fact,  however,  is  that  a  list  of  the  claims 
was  prepared  and  was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  early  as  the  year  1866,  and  that  the  claims  now  advanced  are  founded 
on  this  list  of  claims ;  that  they  are  in  very  many  cases  identical  with« 
that  they  never  fall  short  of,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  considerably 
exceed,  the  latter  claims.    Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  claims  advanced  in  1866  were  estimated  in  the  ordinary 
paper-currency,  except  in  some  few  cases  where  gold-currency  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  claims  on  which  the 
Tribunal  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate  must  also  be  considered  as  esti- 
mated in  paper-currency. 
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(b)  This  conclasion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  well- 
known  report  which  was  presented  to  Congress  in  the  year  1870,  and 
which  contains  most  valuable  tables,  showing  the  average  value  of 
American  ships  and  their  gross  earnings,  gold-currency  is  specially  de- 
signated as  ^^specie-currency,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
paper-currency. 

{c)  The  same  conclusion  is  actually  proved  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  very  facts  cited  in  the  paper  now  under  consideration,  for  they 
show  that,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  claims  are  made  in  gold, 
there  is  some  special  reference  to  that  circumstance— a  circumstance 
which  necessarily  leads  to  the  inference  that  these  are  the  exceptional 
and  not  the  ordinary  cases. 

{d)  The  Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  entirely  denies  the  extraor- 
dinary allegation  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has,  during  the 
last  eight  years,  diminished  50  per  cent.,  and  is  also  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  bearing  the  alleged  fact,  if  true,  ought,  according  to  any 
sound  principles  of  jurisprudence,  to  have  on  the  decision  of  the 
Tribunal. 

III. — As  to  the  icages. 

The  Tribunal  has  already  decided  that  there  should  be  an  allowance 
made  to  the  masters,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  whalers  of  one  year'a 
wages.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  additional  claims  for  these  wages 
contained  in  the  United  States  tables  must  be  struck  out.  As  regards 
the  wages  of  the  merchant- vessels,  they  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  observations  to  be  presently  made  in  reference  to  the  freight  of 
those  ships. 

IV. — As  to  the  personal  effects. 

Many  claims  for  personal  effects,  some  of  them  of  an  extravagant 
amount,  are  comprised  in  the  Revised  Statement.  There  is  certainly  na 
reason  to  believe  that  any  were  omitted  wliich  could  with  any  propriety 
have  been  advanced.  The  new  and  very  large  claims  for  personal  ef- 
fects, advanced  on  the  IDth  August  for  the  first  time,  are  purely  conjec- 
tural and  are  not  supported  by  any  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Tribunal.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  such  evidence  could 
have  been  adduced,for,from  Captain  Serames's  Journal  and  other  sources 
of  information,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  neither  the  policy  nor  the 
practice  of  the  captains  of  the  confederate  cruisers  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  personal  effects  of  the  officers  or  crews  of  the  captured  vessels. 

The  Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  also  begs  the  Tribunal  to  bear 
in  mind  that  to  advance  these  claims  without  the  slightest  evidence  in 
support  of  them  is  to  act  quite  inconsistently  with  the  assertion  so  fre- 
quently made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  that  all  the  claims  are  sup- 
ported by  the  affidavits  of  the  claimants  themselves,  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  why  the  United  States  might  not  with  equal  plausibil- 
ity have  advanced  a  series  of  new  hypothetical  claims  for  the  effects  of 
the  numerous  American  passengers  who  might  be  imagined  to  have 
been  on  board  the  captured  vessels. 

V. — As  to  the  prospective  catch. 

The  question  relating  to  the  enormous  claim  for  prospective  catch — 
a  claim  which  has  been  increased  in  so  striking  and  unjustifiable  a  man- 
ner since  the  year  186(3 — has  been  already  decided  by  the  Tribunal.  The 
Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  therefore  thinks  it  his  duty  to  refrain 
from  making  any  observations  on  this  subject. 
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VI. — As  to  the  freights  of  the  merchant-resseh. 

The  Agent  of  Iler  Britaunic  Majesty  is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  assertion,  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  19th  Aagnst  last, 
that  the  claims  for  freights  should  be  taken  as  claims  for  net  and  not  for 
gross  freights.  These  claims  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  amount  to  more 
than  45  per  cent,  of  those  for  the  vessels  and  outfits ;  but  on  looking  at 
the  Keport  presented  to  Congress  in  the  year  1870,  it  will  be  found  in 
table  XVI  that  the  average  gross  yearly  earnings  of  American  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  from  the  year  1861  to  the  year  1870  amounted 
to  33j^  per  cent,  of  the  values  of  the  vessels.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
face  of  this  well-known  official  estimate,  it  can  with  any  plaumbility  or 
propriety  be  contended  that  the  claims  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  values  of 
the  vessels  on  voyages  which  would  not  average  more  than  six  months, 
that  is  to  say,  claims  equal  to  a  ^joss  return  of  90  per  cent,  per  annum, 
are  claims  for  net  freight,  or  how  it  can  be  even  denied  that  they  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  even  when  considered  as  claims  for  gross  freight. 

The  Tribunal  has  decided  that  one-half  this  large  amount  should  be 
allowed,  and  it  certainly  must  be  admitted  that  this  allowance  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  cover,  not  only  the  net  profits  expected  to  be  derived 
by  the  ship-owners  from  ttese  voyages,  but  also  any  wages  which  the 
officers  and  crews  could  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  lost. 

VII. — As  to  tlie  double  claims. 

These  are  of  two  descriptions :  those  which  are  avowedly  and  ex- 
pressly made  and  which  are  admitted  in  the  United  States  tables,  but 
nevertheless  included  in  the  alleged  total,  and  those  which  are  tacitly 
made,  and  which  are  not  denied  by  the  United  States  Government,  but 
are  left  by  them  for  the  determination  of  the  Tribunal.  As  regards  the 
former  class,  amounting  to  $869,400,  the  Agent  of  Her  Britanic  Majesty 
confidently  submits  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Tribunal  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  adopted,  and  that  these  double  claims  should  have 
been  struck  out,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  total  claim 
which  is  stated  in  the  United  States  tables,  and  which  is  there  compared 
with  the  total  British  allowance  of  $7,074,710. 

As  regards  the  double  claims  tacitly  made,  they  were,  many  mouths 
ago.  specifically  pointed  out  in  the  British  Beports,  and  there  shown  to 
be  double  claims. 

The  United  States  Government  has  had  all  the  evidentiary  documents 
in  its  possession  for  a  long  time,  and  has,  according  to  the  statement  now 
made  by  its  agent,  carefully  examined  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
submitted  by  the  Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  that,  as  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  now  deny  these  double  claims,  they  must 
of  course^  be  deducted.  The  double  claims  altogether  considerably  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Finally,  it  is  now  alleged  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  that  h\» 
Government  has  carefully  examined  the  documents  which  are  filed  at 
Washington. 

The  assertion  that  that  Government  had  never  audited  the  claims  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States,  and  is  there  used  a^ 
an  excuse  for  the  double  claims  not  having  been  excluded.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  only  reason  for  the  very  inaccurate  statement  made  in 
that  argument  to  the  effect,  '^  that  very  few,  if  any,  double  claims  exist, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  whaling-vessels  destroyed  by  the  Shenandoah, 
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there  being*  uoue  of  this  class  of  claims  in  th^  case  of  the  merchant- 
ships."  To  what  extent  this  statement  is  incorrect  is  at  once  apparent 
on  looking  at  the  United  States  tables  themselves.  Moreover,  it  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  that  these  claims  haye  reallj^  been 
(iarefuUy  examined  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  with 
the  fact  of  the  presentation  to  the  Tribunal  of  some  of  the  very  extrav- 
agant claims  enumerated  in  the  British  Eeport,  such  as  a  claim  of 
$7,000  by  a  harpooner  for  personal  injuries,  which  are  in  no  way  indi- 
cated or  described ;  a  claim  of  $15,000  by  the  master  of  the  Louisiana, 
for  interruption  of  business — neither  of  which  claims  is  to  be  found 
verified  by  any  affidavit  whatever ;  a  claim  of  $10,000  by  a  passenger, 
for  loss  of  office  of  consul ;  a  claim  by  Ebenezer  Nye,  the  master  of  the 
Abigail,  for  more  than  $17,000,  for  personal  effects,  &c.;  claims  by  mas- 
ters and  mates  of  vessels,  (over  and  above  their  demands  for  personal 
effects,)  of  $20,000  and  $10,000,  for  the  loss  of  wages,  and  many  other 
similarly  exorbitant  claims,  which  are  more  specifically  referred  to  in  the 
British  Reports. 
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